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Publishers'  Mices. 

The  April  number  of  the  SoimiERN  He  view  has  been  un- 
avoidably delayed  a  few  days.  It  is  considered  by  all  who  have 
examined  its  contents  decidedly  the  best  number  ever  yet  is- 
sued. It  will  be  found,  we  trust,  happily  free  from  typographi- 
cal blunders,  and  in  all  other  respects,  as  to  paper,  type,  and 
mechanical  execution,  will  compare  favorably  with  any  publi- 
cation in  New  York,  Philadelphia,  or  Boston.  Dr.  Summers, 
with  his  characteristic  delicacy  in  his  notice  of  the  January 
number,  justly  remarked  that  the  very  liberal  and  expensive 
outlay  of  the  Publishers,  should  have  protected  such  a  superb 
Review  from  errors  of  typography.  TV  e  felt  profoundly  grate- 
ful to  our  friend  for  this  kind  and  considerate  immunity.  For 
ourselves  it  is  is  proper  to  say,  that  at  the  time,  that  number 
was  passing  through  the  press,  we  were  from  home,  engaged  in 

E resenting  its  claims  to  the  attention  of  our  friends  in  the 
outh.  From  the  table  of  contents  our  readers  will  be  able  to 
form  some  idea  of  the  rich  intellectual  and  spiritual  treat  which 
the  present  number  furnishes.  The  Theological  element,  accord- 
ing to  the  conditions  of  the  General  Conference,  is  under  the 
supervision  of  an  Editorial  Committee  appointed  by  the  Bishops. 
Tlie  Committee  consists  of  Bishop  Uoggett,  Professor  Frank  H. 
Smith,  of  the  University  of  Virginia,  and  the  Rev.  Alpheus 
W.  Wilson  of  Baltimore.  Such  names  will  give  additional 
weight  and  character  to  our  incomparable  Quarterly.  We 
again  congratulate  ourselves,  and  the  friends  of  Southern  Meth- 
oaism,  upon  the  beatific  vison  which  will  be  realized,  in  having 
the  Review  published  under  the  auspices  of  our  House  at  Nash- 
ville. Dr.  liedford  has  already  made  for  himself  an  imperish- 
able fame  by  his  almost  superhuman  efforts  during  the  last  five 
years.  The  results  of  his  far-reaching  sagacity,  indomitable 
energy  and  self-devotion,  against  the  most  untoward  circum- 
stances, have  no  parallel,  and  the  Church  ow^es  him  a  debt  of 
gratitude  which  can  never  be  canceled. 

Baltimore  Episcopal  Methodist. 


To  the  Patrons  and  Friends  of  the  Southern  Eeview, 

It  has  already  been  announced  that  an  arrangement  has  been 
made  to  publish  the  Review  at  our  Southern  Publishing  Ilouse, 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South. 
We  had  indeed  hoped  that  this  would  have  been  effected  at  the 
General  Conference  in  Memphis.     But  the  Book  Agent  and 
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Publishing  Committee  could  not  at  that  time  see  their  way 
clear  to  assume  its  publication.  The  Bishops  and  General  Con- 
ference, however,  with  extraordinary  unanimity,  endorsed  and 
recommended  the  Review  as  '  Our  Quarterly.'  Notwithstand- 
inff  we  gave  to  the  enterprise  our  most  earnest  support  and  in- 
voked the  best  influences  to  secure  its  adoption  by  the  General 
Conference,  we  had  not  the  remotest  idea  of  assuming  the  re- 
sponsibility of  its  publication.  When  appealed  to  on  this  sub- 
ject, we  frankly  confessed  that  we  did  not  see  how  it  was 
?)68ible  for  us  to  afford  the  relief  which  Dr.  Bledsoe  sought, 
he  Publication  and  Editorial  management  of  the  Episcopal 
Methodist  devolved  upon  us  as  much  labor  and  responsibility 
as  we  felt  ourselves  able  to  bear.  It  was  not  until  every  appeal 
had  been  made  in  vain  by  the  distinguished  Editor,  and  the 
fear  that  the  boon  vouchsafed  to  the  Church  would  be  lo^  for- 
ever, that  we  consented  to  afford  the  desired  aid.  The  peculiar 
circumstances  under  which  we  assumed  the  task  are  given  in  a 
former  number  by  the  graphic  pen  of  Dr.  Bledsoe. 

With  the  hearty  support  of  the  Bishops,  ministers,  and 
members  of  the  Church,  together  with  the  favor  extended  to 
the  enterprise  by  the  press  and  people  of  the  South,  it  has  had 
a  success  far  beyond  our  most  sanguina  hopes.  From  the  orig- 
inal subscription  list,  which  was  very  small,  (and  since  much 
reduced  by  many  withdrawals,)  we  now  publish  Three  Thou- 
Hand  Copies^  ana  number  over  twenty-five  nundred  subscribers. 
We  congratulate  the  Church  and  the  whole  people  of  the  South, 
upon  this  result,  and  invoke  the  continued  favor  of  Divine 
Providence  in  behalf  of  the  enterprise. 

POISAL  &  ROSZELL. 

N.  B. — It  is  proper  to  say,  that  our  subscribers  will  be  regu- 
larly furnished  with  the  remaining  numbers  of  the  Review 
either  from  Baltimore  or  Nashville  for  1871.  We  shall  in 
either  case  carry  out  our  contract  in  good  faith.         P.  &  R. 

Special  Notice. 

■  All  subscribers  to  the  Southebn  Review  will  be  regularly 
supplied  by  us,  with  the  July  and  October  numbers  for  1871, 
and  they  will  remit  the  amount  of  their  subscriptions  to  us  at 
49  Lexington  st.,  Baltimore.  Those  who  desire  the  back 
numbers  for  January  and  April  will  immediately  advise  us  at 
this  office,  or  address  Dr.  Redford  at  Nashville. 

All  subscriptions  due  for  1871,  must  be  paid  to  Rev.  John. 
Poisal,  Baltimore. 
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SOUTHEM  REVIEW  AD VEETISEE 

FOR  APRIL,  1871. 


ISA  L'J'I  MOKE 


EPISCOPAL  METHODIST. 

A  Paper  for  the   Times. 


THE  BALTIMORE  EPISCOPAL  METHODIST,  while  it  is  able  and 
ffaiiess  in  its  defence  of  the  doetrines  and  polity  of  the  ^lethodist  Episeopa 
Church,  South,  is  in  no  partizan  seni*e  denominational. 

It  is  a  Metropolitan  paper,  a<lapted  to  every  part  of  our  countiy,  and  re- 
ceives the  support  of  Clergj'incn  and  Chrintians  of  all  Evangelical  denominal 

tions. 
It  is  the  organ  of  the  Baltimore  Conference,  and  essentially  aids  the  cause 

of  Missions,  Education,  and  every  other  interest  of  the  Church  within  its 

t>ounds. 

This  Journal  is  a  most  efficient,  constant,  and  successftil  assistant  to  our 
Ministers  in  their  Pulpit  and  Pastoral  work. 

It  contains  the  Genend  News  of  the  Day,  and  its  Correspondence,  Foreign 
and  Domestic,  is  ftill,  fresh  and  reliable. 

No  one  rises  from  its  penisal  without  an  intelligent  knowledge  of  the 
thoughts  that  pertain  to  the  spirit  of  the  age,  and  the  upbuilding  and  progress 
of  the  kingdom  of  our  Lord. 

It  is  eagerly  sought  for  by  the  cliildren  as  well  as  by  adults,  and  abounds 
with  the  most  reliable  information  in  every  department  of  useful  knowledge. 

Such  is  the  BALTIMORE  EPISCOPAL  METHODIST— its  open,  honest 
face  is  its  l>cst  invitation  to  trust,  confidence,  and  good- will. 

THE  EDITORIAL  STAFF 

Bmbraces  some  of  the  most  gifted  writers  in  the  country,  and  several  of  the 
ablest  Ministers  of  the  Baltimore  Conference. 
Address, 

REV.  JOHN  POISAL,  Publisher, 

No.  49  LEXINGTON  STREET, 

BALTIMORE,  MD. 
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BENEDICT  BROTHERS,  No.  691  BROADWAY, 

]V£W    YORK. 


We  send  Watches  by  Express,  C  O.  D.,  to  all  parts  of  the  country,  with  the 

privilege  to  examine  before  paying. 

Price  List  of  "  Benedicts'  Time  Watches." 

QenU^  Size,  in  SoUd  Gold  or  Coin  Silver  Cases  only. 

Quality  op  the  Case 

Coin  14  kt.  18  kt. 

No.                                                                                                SUver.  Gold.  Gold. 
94.    3  oz.  Ilanting  Case,  Otinoton  Bbkedict  Lever  Move- 

mcut.  Extra  Jeweled,  Chronometer  Balance $90  00  $80  00  $90  00 

96.    9  oz.  Uunting  Case,  Samuel  W.  Benedict  Lever  Move- 
ment, Extra  Jeweled,  Adjneted  Chronometer  Balance.     45  00  95  00  105  00 

96.  Hunting  Case,  10  Bize,  Extra  Jeweled GOOO  11000  12U  00 

97.  Same  as  No.  96,  Adjusted 8500  18500  145  00 

98.  Same  as  No.  97,  Stem  Winder 11000  16000  17000 

99.  Hunting  Case,  Nickle  Movement,  Extra  Jeweled 75  00  125  00  185  00 

ao.    Same  as  No.  29,  with  Chronometer  Balance 80  UO  180  00  140  00 

81.    Same  as  No.  80,  Stem  Winder 10000  16000  16000 

89.    Same  as  No.  81,  but  Adjusted  to  Heat,  Cold  and  Positions,  150  00  200  00  910  00 

N.  B. — ^In  the  Benedicts*  Time  Watches  an  effort  is  made  to  combine  Dura- 
bility with  the  great^ist  Accuracy  of  Time-Keeping,  without  .sacrificing  ele- 
gance in  general  appearance,  by  the  use  of  select  material,  and  application  of 
the  most  approved  principles  in  their  construction,  and  we  confidently  recom- 
mend them  to  those  who  l>elieve  the  truest  economy  to  be  that  outlay  which 
secures  the  Greatest  Ultimate  Satisfaction. 


Price  List  of  the  Borel  and  Oourvoisier  Watches. 

We  are  Agents  for  these  Celebrated  Watches,  which  took  the  only  Prize 

Medal  at  the  London  Exhibition  in  1862,  and  the  Grand 

Prize  at  the  Paris  Exhibition  of  1867. 

{In  Solid  Gold  and  Fine  Silver  Cases.) 

Quality  op  the  Cass. 

Fine  U  kt.  ISkt. 

No.                                                                                                Silver.  Gold.  Gold. 

884k  Fine  Nickle  Movement $8800  $10000  $11000 

84«,    Same  as  No.  83,  but  with  Chronometer  Balance 60  00  109  00  114  00 

a6.'rSameaBNo.  84,  but  with  Gold  Wheels 69  00  11100  12100 

86.  Same  as  No.  85,  but  Adjusted  to  Position... 6100  186  00  146  00 

87.  Same  as  No.  36,  but  with  Pendant  Winder J12  00  162  00  179  00 

88. ;  Same  as  No.  87,  but  with  Chronometer  Balance 130  00  180  00  190  00 

89,    Same  as  No.  88,  but  with  Gold  Wheels .....14000  24000  96000 

40.  . Same  as  No.  89,  but  Adjusted  to  Positions 94000  99000  80000 

r  Before  Purchasing  of  any  other  House,  Demand  a  Price  List  and 

Compare  Prices. 

NOTICE   TO   DEALERS. 

IVatckes  Sold  by  us  at  Wlwlesale. 

OVINGTON  BENEDICT,       SAM'L  W.  BENEDICT,  Jb. 

(Sons  of  SAMUEL  W.  BENEDICT,  formerly  of  No.  5  WaU  Street 

£STABL.ISH£1]>  VS  18S1. 
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SCIEITIEIC  AMEEICAI 

FOR    1871. 


TWE^fTY-SIXTH    YEAR. 


finniS  splendid  weekly,  greatly  enlarged  and  improved,  is  one  of  the  most 
I  useful  and  interesting  Juurnals  ever  published.  Every  number  is  bt^AUti- 
mlly  printed  on  fine  paper,  and  elegantly  illustrated  with  original  engravings, 
representing  New  Inventions ;  Novelties  in  Meclianics,  Manufactures,  Chem- 
istry, Photography,  Architecture,  Agriculture,  Engineering,  Science  and  Art. 

Farmers,  Mechunm^  Intentors,  Enffineers^  Chemints^  ManvfactttrerSy  and 
people  of  aU  Profesftions  or  Trades  viU  find  the 

SCIENTIl^  IC    AMERICAN 
Of  Great  Value  and  Interest. 

Its  practical  suggestions  will  save  hundreds  of  dollars  to  every  Household, 
Workshop,  and  Factory  in  the  land,  besides  atfonling  a  Continual  Source  of 
Valuable  Instruction.  The  Editors  are  assisted  by  many  of  the  ablest  Ameri- 
can ani  European  Writers,  and  having  access  to  all  the'leadinc:  Scientific  and 
Mechanical  Journals  of  the  world,  the  columns  of  the  SCIENTIFIC  A3IER- 
ICAN  are  constantly  enrichetl  with  the  choicest  information. 

An  OFFICIAL  LIST  of  all  the  Patents  Issued  is  published  weekly. 

The  Yearly  Numbers  of  the  SCIENTIFIC  iUIERICAN  make  two  splen- 
did volumes  of  Nearly  One  Thousand  Pages,  equivalent  in  size  to  Four 
Thousand  Ordinary  Book  Pages.    Specimen  Copies  sent  free. 

TERMS— 13  a  Year ;  $1.50  Half- Year ;  Clubs  of  Ten  Copies  for  one  Year 
at  $2.50  each,  $25.00,  with  a  Splendid  Premium  to  the  i>er8on  who  forms  the 
Club,  consisting  of  a  copy  of  the  celebrated  Steel  Plate  Engraving,  "  Men  of 
Progress." 

In  comiection  with  the  publication  of  the  SCIENTIFIC  AMERICAN,  the 
undersigned  conduct  the  most  extensive  Agenc\'  in  the  world  for  procuring 
PATENTS. 

Tlie  best  way  to  obtain  an  answer  to  the  question — CAN  I  OBTAIN  A 
PATENT?  is  to  write  to  MUNN  &  CO.,  37  Park  Row,  New  York,  who 
have  had  over  Twenty-five  Years  Experience  in  the  business.  No  charge  is 
made  for  opinion  and  advice.  A  pen-and-ink  sketch,  or  full  written  descrip- 
tion of  the  Invention,  should  be  sent. 

For  Instructicms  concerning  American  and  European  Patents — Caveat©— 
Re-issues — Interferences — Rejected  Cases — Hints  on  Selling  Patents — Rules 
and  Proceedings  of  the  Patent  Office — The  New  Patent  Laws — Examinations 
—Extensions— Infringements,  etc.,  etc.,  send  for  INSTRUCTION-BOOK, 
whicli  will  be  mailed  free,  on  application.    All  business  strictly  confidential. 

Address, 

MUNN  &  CO., 

Publishers  of  the  Scientific  American^ 

37  Park  Eow,  New  York. 
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P.  HANSON  HISS  &  CO. 

Have  opened  at 

No.  45  North   Charles  Street, 

(Adjoining  Masonic  Toniple,^ 

A    COMPLETE    STOCK  OP 

Modern  and  Antique  Furniture. 

INTERIOE  DEOOEATIONS, 
FRENCH  FANCY  GOODS, 

MANTEL  AND  PIER  GLASSES, 
CONNECTING  CORNICED, 

CURTAIN  GOODS,  &C., 

All  of  the  Very  Latest  and  Finest  Styles. 


Having  superior  facilities  for  manufacturing,  particular  at- 
tention will  be  given  to  Orders. 

Sewing  Machine  Company 

No.  17  North  Charles  Street, 
BALTIMORE,  MD. 


M.  FERINE  &  SON. 

MANUFACTURERS  OP 

STONE  AND  EARTHENWARE, 

Also,  Gircalar  Fire  Brick,  for  Goal  Stoves. 
Potteries  and  Salesrooms, 

711  and  713  ^W.  Baltimore  St, 

BALTIMORE,  MD. 


socthekn  rkvikw  advkktiskk. 
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With  the  "  Vox  Jcbilaste  "  Stop. 

BRADBURY'S    PIANOS. 

Endorsed  by  the  tending  Aniflta  of  the  couDlrv.    Also  the  Malbusliek  Coliliri 

Pianoa.  4  feet,  10  intlics  long,  full  7  Ucluvc.     New  7  Octave  Pianos 

thim  1350  upwards.    Organs  from  |50  upwards.    Pianos 

HOl<l  OH  InHtalniciita. 

H,  SABDEES  &  CO, 

79  Weit  Fayette  Street,  BALTIHOBE. 

TAYLOR  AND  PKICE'S 

nSTe-W'  XJpholstex-y  House. 

CUETAIlf  AM  WIIDOW  SHADES. 

No.  II  NORTH  CHARLES  STREET, 

BALTIMOKE. 

ALL    KINDS   OK 

Cabinet  Maker's  Materials. 

Orders  from  the  Country  Receive  Prompt  and  Special  At- 
tention. 


n  BOrXHERN   BEVIEW    ADVERTISER. 

Ealtimore  Bell  and  Brass  "Works. 
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SOUTHERN  PUBLliilllXG  HOUSE. 

TURNBIILL  &  BROTHERS, 

SUCCESSORS  TO 

Jas.  S.  Waters;  No.  8  North  Charles  Street,  Baltimore,  Md., 
IMPORTERS. 

Publisiers,  Booksellers  and  Stationers. 

A  LARGE  ASSORTMENT  OF 

CHURCH  BOCKS 

ALWAYS  ON  HAND. 

MontMy  Catalogues  of  A'ew  Puhlicatlans  forwarded  free  to 
peraona  nending  us  their  address. 

A  LIBERAL  DISCOtJNT  On~EN  TO  MINISTERS,  LAWTERS  AND  DOCTORS. 

Careful  attention  given  to  Oiden 


'■— ■"— .wg-  -  .^         -.-.«,.-■  r- >~~^.~<— Mip— ^M  —  M        I  ..^■.■^p. 
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KEYSTONE 

SEWING  MACHINE 

BEING  A  FIRST-CLASS 

LOOK-STIOTH  SHUTTLE  MACHINE, 

Elegant  in  etyle,  perfectly  simple  in  conBtrnctlon,  noieeleBS  in  operation,  making  perfect 

work  on  every  description  of  material. 

Was  awarded  the  Diploma  at  the  last  Fair  held  by  the  MECHANICS*  AGRICULTURAL 
ASSOCIATION  OP  LOUISIANA,  May  8, 18T0,  over  all  others,  for  the 

B£ST    8£WING    ]!IA€CII]%£    FOB    GSNERAIi    USE. 

ALSO, 
The  Diploma  at  the  late  PIMUCO  AGRICULTURAL  FAIR,  of  Baltimore  County,  Md. 


Office  of  the  Agency  for  Maryl<imd^  Virginia  a/ad  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columhiay 
No.  35  IVORTH  CHARESS  STR££T, 

BALTIMORE,  MD. 

Agents  Wanted  in  all  Towns  Souih^ 

To  whom  Liberal  Inducements  will  be  given.    A  very  Liberal  Deduction  will  be  made 
to  Clergymen. 


Old  Colony  I urseries  &  Seed  Warehouse 

PLYMOUTH,  MASS. 


Fresh  Garden,  Flower,  Fruit,  Herb,  Tree  and  Shrub,  and  Evergreen  Seeds, 
pre-paid  by  mail,  with  directions  for  culture.  Twenty-five  different  packets 
of  either  class  for  $1.00.    The  six  classes  |5.00. 
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In  our  last  article,  under  this  head,  we  promised  to  consider 
the  various  hypotheses  which  have  been  invented  by  learned 
tlieologians,  and  ingenious  men,  to  reconcile  the  horrible  dog- 
ma, (i.  e.  the  doctrine  of  the  pimishment  and  the  damnation  of 
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infants,)  with  the  dictates  of  reason  and  conscience.     "We  shall 
now  proceed,  at  once,  to  redeem  this  promise. 

The  divine  goodness  itself  demands  the  punishment  of  moral 
evil,  in  order  to  prevent  the  rava^ces  and  disorders  which  it 
naturally  tends  to  introduce  into  tlie  world.  Ilence,  there  is 
no  diflujulty  in  reconciling  the  existence  of  natural  evil,  or  suf- 
fering, with  the  goodness  of  God,  in  so  far  as  it  may  be  regarded 
as  tlie  punishment  of  sin.  J^ut  there  are  many  instances  of 
suflering  in  the  world,  which  do  not  appear  to  be  the  punish- 
ment of  sin :  such,  for  example,  as  the  suflering  of  infants. 
They  frequently  endure  very  groat  pain  and  calamities  before 
they  are  capable  of  transgression.  AVhy,  then,  do  they  sufler  J 
Why  are  such  dreadful  calamities  permitted  to  fall  upon  them  if 
Are  they  sent  as  a  punishment  for  sin,  or  to  serve  some  other 
purpose  in  the  wise  economy  of  Divine  Providence  ? 

This  question  presents  one  of  tlie  most  deeply  interesting 
problems  in  the  science  of  theology.  The  various  solutions 
which  have  been  given  of  it,  by  learned  and  ingenious  divines, 
have  long  seemed  to  us  to  form  one  of  the  most  wonderful 
chapters  in  the  history  of  the  human  mind.  We  invite  the  at- 
tention of  the  reader  to  a  brief  examination  of  these  solutions  or 
hypotheses.  This,  it  is  believed,  will  be  not  only  instructive  in 
itself,  but  it  will  also  enable  us  to  arrive  at  clear  and  consistent 
views  respecting  the  great  problem  to  which  these  hypotheses 
relate. 

The  great  fundamental  principle  which  pervades  one  class  of 
these  hyiothctc  5  is,  that  there  can  be  no  suflering  or  natural 
evil  under  the  good  providence  of  God,  except  such  as  is  a  pun- 
ishment for  sin.  It  is  contended,  that  all  the  suflTering  which 
even  infants  are  made  to  bear,  is  inflicted  by  the  hand  of  the 
Almighty  as  a  punishment  of  sin  aeiaiing  in  ihem.  Thus, 
flays  a  celebrated  and  learned  divine,^  in  relation  to  infants : 
*  Pain  and  death  are  evils,  and  when  inflicted  by  the  hand  of  a 
just  God  must  be  punishments;  for  although  the  innocent  may 
be  harassed  and  destroyed  by  the  arbitrary  exercise  of  human 
power,  none  but  the  guilty  sufler  under  His  administration.' 
The  same  doctrine  is  held  by  JVesident  Edwards :     '  We  may 

^  Dick's  Lectures  on  TIicoIog:}'.    Vol.  I.,  p.  401. 
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argue  from  these  tilings,'  says  he, '  that  infants  are  not  sinless, 
but  are  by  nature  the  children  of  wrath,  seeing  this  terrible 
evil  comes  so  heavily  upon  mankind  at  this  early  period.  But 
besides  the  mortality  of  infants  in  general,  there  are  sonie  jpar- 
ticular  cases  of  their  death  attended  with  circumstances,  which, 
in  a  peculiar  manner,  give  evidence  of  their  sinfulness,  and  of 
their  just  exposedness  to  divine  wrath.'  Dr.  Bates,  in  his  Har- 
mony of  the  Divine  Attributes^  is  equally  explicit :  '  How  many 
troops  of  deadly  diseases  are  ready  to  seize  on  them  immedi- 
ately after  their  entrance  into  the  world,  which  are  the  appar- 
ent effects  of  God's  displeasure ;  and  therefore  argue  man  to  be 
guilty  of  some  great  crime  from  the  womb.'  The  same  princi- 
ple is  laid  down  by  President  Dwight :  '  We  are  compelled  to 
one  of  these  two  conclusions ;  either  that  infants  are  contami- 
nated in  their  moral  nature,  and  born  in  the  likeness  of  apos- 
tate Adam^  a  fact  irresistibly  proved  so  far  as  the  most  un- 
exceptionable analogy  proves  anything,  by  the  depraved  moral 
conduct  of  every  infant :  or  that  God  inflicts  these  suflerings  on 
moral  beings  who  are  perfectly  innocent.  I  leave  the  alterna- 
tive to  the  choice  of  those  who  object  against  the  doctrine ' ; 
that  is,  the  doctrine  of  a  proper  sin  in  new-born  infants.  Cal- 
vin also  says,  that '  infants  themselves,  as  they  bring  their  con- 
demnation into  the  world  with  them,  are  rendered  obnoxious 
to  punishment  hy  their  oxen  sinfulness^  not  by  tlie  sinfulness  of 
another.  For  though  they  have  not  yet  produced  the  fruits  of 
their  iniquity,  yet  they  have  the  seed  of  it  within  them ;  even 
their  whole  nature  is  as  it  were  a  seed  of  sin,  and  therefore  can- 
not but  be  odious  and  abominable  to  God.  Whence  it  follows, 
that  it  is  properly  accounted  sin  in  the  sight  of  God,  because 
there  can  be  no  guilt,  (i.  e.  liableness  to  punishment,)  without 
<;rime.' ' 

This  principle,  that  all  suffering  must  needs  be  a  punishment, 
is  said  to  be  derived  from  revelation  as  well  as  from  the  light 
of  nature.  *  The  Scripture  abundantly  teaches  us,'  says  Presi- 
dent Edwards,  *  to  look  on  great  calamities  and  sufferings  which 
God  brings  on  man,  especially  death,  as  marks  of  his  displeasure 

2  Institutes.    Book  II.,  C  li.  I. 
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for  sin,  and  for  sin  belonging  to  them  who  suffer.'*  '  The  verj 
light  of  nature,  or  tradition  from  ancient  revelation,  led  the 
heathen  to  conceive  of  death  as  in  a  peculiar  manner  an  evi- 
dence of  divine  vengeance.  Thus  we  have  an  account,  That 
when  the  barbarians  saw  the  venomous  beast  hang  on  Paul'& 
hand.thev  said  among  themselves,  no  doubt  this  man  is  a  mur- 
derer,  whom  though  he  hath  escaped  the  seas,  yet  vengeance 
suffereth  not  to  live.'^ 

The  difficulty  is  solved,  then,  by  the  assumption  that  all  who 
suffer  deserve  what  falls  on  them.  Infants  are  'justly  expoeed 
to  divine  wrath ',  on  account  of  some  great  crime  of  which  they 
'  are  guilty  from  the  womb '.  But  here  the  question  arises,  are 
infants  really  guilty  of  any  great  crime  ?  are  they  justly  exposed 
to  the  wrath  of  God  ?  If  we  answer  these  questions  in  the  af- 
firmative, we  shall,  indeed,  sec  why  they  suffer,  and  the  great 
difficultv  will  be  solved.  But  the  verv  doctrine  which  is  em- 
ployed  to  remove  the  difficulty,  may  be  attended  with  still 
greater  difficulties  of  its  own  ;  and  if  so,  we  shall  have  gained 
nothing,  excei)t  additional  perplexity.  It  may  be  more  difficult 
to  conceive,  how  it  is  possible  for  infants  to  be  sinners,  or  to 
deserve  punishment,  than  it  is  to  determine,  why  they  suffer; 
and  if  so,  we  may  well  say,  with  President  Edwards,  that  it  is 
an  '  odd  way  of  solving  difficulties  to  advance  still  greater  in 
order  to  it '. 

God  would  not  be  just,  it  is  said,  if  he  permitted  the  inno- 
cent to  suffer.  Xo  such  cruel  Jind  tyrannical  thing  as  the  suf^ 
fering  of  the  innocent  ever  takes  place  under  his  perfect  admin- 
istration. Infants,  then,  must  be  sinners,  and  deser\^e  all  the 
frightful  calamities  to  which  they  are  exposed.  But  how  do 
they  come  by  this  sinfulness,  this  desert  of  punishment,  this 
just  exposedness  to  divine  wrath  ?  The  hypotheses  which  have 
been  invented  to  answer  this  question,  or  rather  that  have  been 
employed  to  explain  it,  are  exceedingly  discordant  and  conflict- 
ing. Let  us  briefly  examine  them,  and  see  if  we  may  not  ex- 
tract the  elements  of  harmonv  from  these  discordant  theories. 

TiiK  FiKST  Hypothesis. 

The  first  theory  on  the  subject  is,  that  infants  are  sinners, 
3  Original  Siu.    Part  I.,  Chap.  II.  4  Ibid. 
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.and  deserve  punishment,  because  they  were  present  in  Adam 
and  sinned  in  him.  '  All  the  posterity  of  Adam ',  it  has  been 
contended, '  were,  in  the  most  literal  sense,  already  in  hiniy  and 
sinned  in  him, — in  liis  person ;  and  that  Adam's  sin  is  there- 
fore justly  imputed  to  all  his  posterity.  This  hypothesis  has 
its  ground  in  the  opinion,  that  the  souls  of  children  have  ex- 
isted either  in  reality,  or  at  least  potentially,  in  their  parents, 
and  this  as  far  back  as  Adam  ;  and  that  in  this  way,  the  souls 
-of  all  his  posterity  participate  in  the  actions  done  in  his  person, 
althouijh  they  themselves  were  never  after  conscious  of  such 
action.  This  was  the  doctrine  of  the  IVaduciani,  which  Ter- 
tullian  also  professed.  And  it  was  upon  this  ground  princi- 
pally, that  the  strict  doctrine  of  imputation  was  maintained  in 
the  Latin  Church ;  even  Ambrosius  placed  his  defence  of  it 
upon  this  basis.  But  this  doctrine  was  argued  with  the  great- 
-est  zeal  by  Augustine  in  opi)osition  to  Pelagius,  and  after  his 
time  was  generally  received  in  the  AVestern  Church ;  although 
Augustine  himself  was  often  doubtful  in  respect  to  Tradaciayi- 
ism.  What  Paul  had  taught  in  a  loose,  popular  way,  was  now 
taken  by  Augustine  and  his  followers  in  a  strict,  philosophical, 
and  logical  sense.' ' 

This  scheme  of  thought  was  not  confined  to  Augustine  and 

his  followers.     It  was  maintained  by  Arminius  himself,  as  well 

as  by  his  adversaries  in  the  Synod  of  Dort.     In  relation  to  the 

transocression  of  Adam,  Arminius  savs  :     '  The  whole  sin  is  not 

j>eculiar  to  our  first  parents,  but  is  common  to  the  whole  race 

of  their  posterity ;  who,  at  the  time  when  they  sinned,  were  in 

their  loins,  and   afterwards  descended  by  natural  generation 

.from  them.    Far  all  sinned  in  Adam,    Whatever  punishment, 

therefore,  was  inflicted  on  our  first  parents,  has  gone  down 

through,  and  still  rests  on,  all  their  posterity ;  so  that  all  are 

<;hildren  of  wrath  by  nature,  being  obnoxious  to  condemnation, 

to  death  temporal  and  eternal,  and  to  a  destitution  of  original 

righteousness  and  holiness.     To  these  evils  they  will  remain 

^eternally  subject,  unless  they  are  delivered  from  them  by  Jesus 

♦Christ ;     to  whom  be  glory  forever." 

That  such  a  theory  should  ever  have  obtained  in  the  Chris- 

»  Knapp*8  Theolog}-.    Vol.  II.,  Art.  IX.,  J  76. 
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tian  world,  is  certainly  a  most  impressive  and  instructive  his- 
torical fact.  It  does  not  deserve,  and,  at  the  present  day,  it 
does  not  demand  a  serious  refutation.  But  there  was  a  period, 
when  it  extensively  prevailed,  and,  having  secured  the  authority 
of  great  names,  especially  that  of  Augustine,  it  was  made  the 
very  test  and  standard  of  orthodoxy.  All  were  deemed  heretics 
who  would  not  consent  to  bring  their  minds  into  this  dark  cell  of 
orthodoxy ;  but  that  time  has  passed  away.  Traces  of  this  ab- 
surd hypothesis  may,  indeed,  be  still  found  in  the  writings  of 
some  of  the  most  admired  authors  of  modern  times ;  they  exist, 
however,  only  as  the  receding  shadows  of  the  night  before  the- 
advancing  glories  of  the  day. 

The  hypothesis  in  question,  is  not  one  whit  less  wild  and 
chimerical  than  that  of  the  j)reexistence  of  the  soul ;  which 
was  adopted  by  Plato,  and  other  ancient  philosophers,  to  account 
for  the  natural  evils  of  the  present  life.  Indeed,  it  is  little  more 
than  a  modification  of  that  ancient  dream  ,  for  it  supposes  that 
an  infant  sufiers  now,  because  its  soul  existed  in  Adam  six 
thousand  years  ago,  and  in  that  preexi?tent  state  transgressed 
the  law  of  God !  It  is  true,  that  those  who  maintained  this 
doctrine  did  not  rest  on  philosophical  proofs  of  its  truth  ;  they 
adopted  the  word  of  God,  taken  in  its  literal  and  strict,  but  not 
in  its  true,  sense,  as  their  guide. 

'  As  the  theory  of  Augustine ',  says  Dr.  Knapp,  (Vol.  II.,  pp. 
48-9,)  '  rests  upon  a  baseless  hypothesis,  it  does  not  need  a 
formal  refutation.  It  was  the  prevailing  theory  among  the 
schoolmen,  and  even  throughout  the  sixteenth  century,  and 
until  about  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth,  when  it  was  contested 
by  the  French  Keformed  theologians,  Joshua  Placa?us,  and 
Moses  Amyraldus;  who,  however,  were  violently  opposed.  In 
England,  too,  it  was  contested  by  Thomas  l^urnet.  The  advo- 
cates of  this  theorv  endeavored  to  defend  it  bv  means  of  the 
theory  of  Spermatic  aniinalculce^  which  arose  about  the  middle 
of  the  eighteenth  century.  When  by  means  of  the  magnifying 
glass,  these  spermatic  animalcute  were  observed,  the  thought 
occurred,  that  they  were  the  causes  of  impregnation.  And 
tome  then  affirmed,  that  the  souls  of  all  men  were  in  Adam, 
had  their  seat  in  these  invisible  animalculn?,  participated  in 
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everything  he  did,  and  consequently  sinned  with  him.'  Alas ! 
that  men,  that  rational  and  immortal  beings,  should  resort  to 
such  dark  and  desperate  absurdities,  rather  than  relinquish 
their  hold  on  the  hypothesis  of  the  great  Augustine !  as  great, 
surely,  in  the  magnitude  of  his  errors,  as  in  the  magnificence  of 
his  powers.  How  truly  has  it  been  said,  that '  God  has  written 
on  his  works,  as  plainly  as  in  his  word,  the  great  lesson — Ceaac 
ye  from  man  P  Augustine  truly  was  a  great  man  ;  but  Time 
is  greater  than  Augustine.  For  Time,  says  the  Master  of  AVis- 
dom,  is  '  the  great  author  of  authors  and  of  all  authority.'  At 
this  moment,  at  this  last '  syllable  of  recorded  time ',  the  very 
least  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven  is,  in  knowledge  of  Christian 
doctrine,  immeasurably  greater,  in  many  respects,  than  was 
Augustine  himself. 

The  Second  Hypothesis. 

^Others',  says  Dr.  Knapp,* ' endeavor  to  vindicate  the  di- 
vine justice  by  a  reference  to  the  scuntia  inedia  of  God,  or 
from  foreknowledge  of  what  is  conditionally  possible.  The 
sin  of  Adam,  they  say,  is  imputed  to  us,  because  God  foresaw 
that  each  of  us  would  have  committed  it,  if  he  had  been  in 
Adam's  stead,  or  placed  in  his  circumstances'.^  It  is  well  added, 
that  Mt  is  a  new  sort  of  justice,  that  would  allow  us  to  be  pun- 
ished for  sins  which  we  never  committed,  or  never  designed  to 
commit,  but  only  might  possibly  have  committed  under  certain 
circumstances.'  Such  a  view  of  the  divine  justice  can  never 
satisfy  the  human  reason  ;  it  necessarily  leads  to  the  most  mon- 
strous consequences.  If  we  were  placed  in  any  one  of  ten 
thousand  situations,  in  which  others  have  sinned,  we  might 
have  committed  sin ;  God  w-ould  have  foreseen  that  we  would 
commit  it;  and  if  his  justice  could  punish  us  for  such  imagin- 
ary oflences,  then  he  might  justly  cause  us'to  suffer  for  a  greater 
amount  of  transgression,  than  any  created  being  could  possibly 
commit.  Yet  this  theory,  wild  as  it  is,  has  been  maintained 
by  eminent  theologians.  '  Even  Augustine,'  according  to  Dr. 
Knapp,  contends,  *  that  the  sin  of  Adam  is  imputed  propter 
consensioncm^  or  consensum  prwsumtuin.^'^      But  this  hypo- 

^  Knapp  8  Theology.    Vol.  II.,  p.  50.  "  Ibid. 
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thesis,  instead  of  vindicatii)g  the  divine  justice,  only  augments 
the  difficulties  it  was  designed  to  remove. 

Though  an  arbitrary  Iiypothesis  may  be  adopted,  because  it 
is  demanded  by  the  exigencies  of  an  untenable  system ;  yet  the 
human  mind  can  never  find  complete  repose  in  it.  On  the 
contrary,  it  will  frequently  depart  from  such  an  hypothesis, 
and  even  embrace  views  inconsistent  with  it,  in  order  to  sustain, 
the  same  system.  The  truth  of  this  remark  is  illustrated  by 
the  course  pursued  by  Augustine.  If  he  had  felt  that  the  first 
hypothesis  above  mentioned  was  sufficient  for  the  purpose  of 
its  adoption,  he  would  have  had  no  occasion  for  the  second : 
but,  as  it  was,  he  favored  both  of  these  contradictory  suppo- 
sitions or  theories.  If  all  men  sinned  in  Adam,  this  would 
have  been  a  sufficient  justification  of  this  dogma,  that  all  men 
are  punished  for  his  transgression.  But  whatever  force  the 
mind  may  put  upon  itself,  and  however  desperately  it  may 
struggle  to  break  down  and  demolish  its  fundamental  convic- 
tions, it  cannot  train  itself  to  rest  completely  satisfied  in  so 
monstrous  a  dogma  as  that  the  first  act  of  rebellion  was  actu- 
ally common  to  Adam  and  all  his  posterity.  Hence,  although 
Augustine  embraced  this  dogma,  he  sometimes  had  recourse  to 
the  other  hypothesis,  which  is  inconsistent  with  it :  that  is  to 
say,  instead  of  continuing  to  maintain  that  all  mankind  were 
present  in  Adam  and  sinned  in  him,  he  resorted  to  the  suppo- 
sition that  if  they  had  heen  in  his  placi  they  would  have  com- 
mitted the  same  sin  !  Such  unsteadiness  in  one's  position,  such 
fluctuation  in  one's  views,  is  the  necessary  consequence  of  sub- 
jugating the  mind  to  the  dominion  of  arbitrary  dogmas,  instead 
of  keeping  it  free  and  open  to  the  clear  and  steady  light  of 

truth. 

Thk  Third  Hypothesis. 

It  has  also  been  contended,  that  the  moral  qualities  of  Adam 
have  been  transferred  to  his  descendants ;  and  hence  God  is 
just  in  the  punishment  of  them.  The  sin  of  the  first  man,  it 
has  been  supposed,  has  been  actually  tranferred  to  the  mind  of 
others ;  and,  consequently,  the  goodness  of  God  is  not  violated, 
since  it  is  just  to  hold  them  responsible  for  it ;  as  if  it  were  as 
easy  to  tranfer  a  moral  quality,  or  act,  from  one  person  to  an- 
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other,  as  it  is  to  transfer  an  account  from  one  book  to  another. 
This  theory  has  had  its  day.  It  took  its  rise  in  the  dim  twi- 
light of  philosophy,  when  the  human  mind  was  filled  WMth  dark 
and  confused  notions  with  respect  to  the  nature  of  moral 
agency,  and  the  true  grounds  of  responsibility.  It  is  now  uni- 
versally rejected.  It  is  repudiated  by  Edwards  as  well  as  by 
Dwight ;  by  Dr.  AVilson  no  less  than  by  Dr.  Beecher ;  and  by 
the  Theological  Seminary  at  Princeton  as  earnestly  as  by  that 
at  Kew  Haven.  It  may,  therefore,  be  considered  as  perfectly 
effete.  We  have  mentioned  it  here,  merely  with  a  view  to  il- 
lustrate the  desperate  straits  to  which  the  mind  of  man  has 
been  reduced,  in  its  hopeless  eflbrts  to  find  a  platform  on  w^hich 
to  justify  the  doctrine  that  infants  are  justly  punishable,  and 
are  actually  punished  by  the  Father  of  Mercies. 

The  Fourth  Hypothksis. 

'  Many  have  inferred  the  justice  of  imputation  from  the  sup- 
position, that  Adam  was  not  only  the  natural  or  se?ninalj  but 
also  the  moral  head  of  the  human  race, — or  even  its  federal 
head.'^  This  theory  is  set  forth  in  the  Westminster  Confession 
of  Faith  ;  and  it  is  still  believed  by  many  learned  and  pious  di- 
vines, though  some  of  the  most  enlightened  ministers  of  the  Pres- 
byterian denomination  do  not  hesitate  to  declare  their  dissent 
from  that  portion  of  the  confession  which  teaches  this  doctrine. 
In  relation  to  this  doctrine,  The  Chri^stian  Sjyectator  says, — '  Mr. 
Barnes  frankly  acknowledges  that  as  he  imderstands  that  for- 
mulary, lie  has  departed  from  the  confession  of  faith.' ^  And 
again,  it  says, '  The  Larger  Catechism  declares,  that  "  all  men 
Sinnp:i)  in  him  (Adam)  and  Fell  vjith  him  in  that  first  trans- 
gression." This  is  the  doctrine  of  imputation  as  held  by  the 
old  Calvinists.  The  meaning  of  the  passage  is  perfectly  plain. 
No  language  can  declare  more  expressly,  that  Adam's  act  with 
its  ill-descent^  were  truly  and  properly  that  of  his  descendants.' '® 
From  the  manner  in  which  the  Spectator  has  spoken  of  this 
part  of  the  formulary  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  and  especi- 
ally from  the  manner  in  whicli  it  has  emphasised  its  words,  it 
seems  that  it  considered  that  formulary  as  teaching  the  first 

8 Ibid.        ^  The  Christian  Spectator,  for  June,  1831.         ^o  Ibid. 
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theory  above  mentioned,  or  tliat  wliicli  maintains  the  actual 
presence  of  Adam's  posterity  in  him,  and  truly  sinning  in  him. 
Indeed,  where  hypotheses  are  so  arbitrary,  and  so  destitute  of 
any  clearly  defined  boundaries  in  the  nature  of  things,  it  is 
very  difficult  to  keep  them  from  running  together  in  our 
thoughts  and  language. 

According  to  this  hypothesis,  the  posterity  of  Adam  are  made 
to  participate  in  his  sin,  to  become  liable  to  the  punishment  de- 
nounced against  it,  in  consequence  of  a  divine  constitution  by 
which  ho  was  appointed  the  federal  head  of  the  human  race. 
According  to  the  theologians  who  hold  this  hypothesis,  Adam 
was  appointed  '  to  stand  as  the  moral  head  of  his  posterity ', 
and  so  they  were  '  treated  as  one  with  him,  as  standing  or  falling 
with  him.'  ^^  This  *  arbitrary  constitution  ',  says  Edwards,  was 
' not  injurious '  to  Adam's  posterity;  but,  on  the  contrary,  it 
'  truly  expresses  the  goodness  of  its  Author  towards  them.'  ^' 
Let  us  see  how  this  is  attempted  to  be  shown. 

It  expresses  the  goodness  of  its  Author  to  men,  says  Edwards, 
^  because  there  was  a  greater  tendency  to  a  happy  issue  in  such 
an  appointment,  than  if  every  one  had  been  appointed  to  stand 
for  himself;  especially  on  two  accounts.  (1.)  That  Adam  had 
stronger  motives  to  icatchftilness  than  his  posterity  would  have 
had ;  in  that  not  only  his  own  eternal  welfare  lay  at  stake,  but 
also  that  of  all  his  posterity.  (2.)  Adam  was  in  a  state  of  com- 
plete manhood  when  his  trial  began.' ^' 

First,  the  constitution  for  which  Edwards  contends,  is  an  ex- 
pression of  the  divine  goodness;  because  it  presented  stronger 
motives  to  obedience^  than  if  it  had  merely  suspended  the  eternal 
destiny  of  Adam  alone  on  his  conduct.  Tlie  eternal  welfare 
of  all  his  posterity  was  staked  on  his  obedience ;  and,  having 
this  stupendous  motive  before  him,  he  would  be  more  likely  to 
preserve  his  allegiance  to  his  Maker,  than  if  the  motive  had 
been  less  powerful.  The  magnitude  of  the  motive,  says  Ed- 
wards, is  one  grand  circumstance  which  evinces  the  goodness  of 
God  in  the  establishment  of  such  a  constitution.  If  this  be 
true,  it  is  very  easy  to  see  how  the  Almighty  might  have  made 
a  vast  improvement  in  his  own  constitution.     He  might  have 

11  Edward8  on  Original  Sin.     Part  IV.,  Chap.  III.    « Ibid.    ^Ibid. 
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made  the  motive  to  obedience  still  stronger,  and  thereby  made 
the  appointment  or  covenant  still  better.  Instead  of  suspend- 
ing merely  the  eternal  destiny  of  the  human  race  on  the  con- 
duct of  the  first  man,  he  might  also  have  staked  the  eternal 
fate  of  the  universe  upon  it.  According  to  the  principle  of 
Edwards,  what  a  vast,  what  a  wonderful  improvement  would 
this  have  been  in  the  divine  constitution  for  the  government  of 
the  world ! 

Again,  the  scheme  which  Edw^ards  advocates,  is  condemned 
out  of  his  own  mouth.  If  this  scheme  was  better  than  another, 
because  its  motives  are  stronger^  why  did  not  God  make  it  still 
more  worthy  of  his  goodness,  by  rendering  its  motives  still  more 
powerful  and  efficacious  ?  Edwards  admits,  nay,  he  insists, 
that  God  might  easily  have  rendered  these  motives  perfectly 
efficacious  and  successful.  He  repeatedly  declares,  that  if  God 
had  pleased,  he  could  have  prevented  sin  from  rising  in  the 
breast  of  the  first  man,  *  by  giving  such  influence  of  his  Spirit, 
as  would  have  been  absolutely  eflectual  to  hinder  it.'  If  the 
goodness  of  a  constitution,  then,  is  to  be  determined  by  the 
strength  of  its  motives,  as  the  argument  in  question  says  it  is, 
then  are  we  bound  to  pronounce  that  for  which  Edwards  con- 
tends radically  defective,  and,  as  such,  unworthy  of  the  benevo- 
lence of  the  Deity.  And  if  we  are  not  to  judge  of  its  goodness, 
according  to  the  strength  of  its  motives,  then  the  argument  of 
Edwards  is  false.  In  one  word,  the  followers  of  Edwards  must 
either  condemn  the  constitution  he  advocates,  or  they  must  cease 
to  advocate  it  on  the  ground  of  the  superior  strength  of  its 
motives. 

The  same  thing  may  be  very  clearly  shown  from  another 
point  of  view.  Let  us  suppose  that  God  had  established  such 
a  constitution,  that  if  Adam  persevered  in  obedience,  then  all 
his  posterity  should  be  confirmed  in  holiness  and  happiness, 
and  if  he  fell,  he  should  fall  only  for  himself  Would  not  such 
an  appointment,  we  ask,  have  been  ^  more  likely '  to  have  been 
attended  w^th  a  happy  issue ',  than  that  for  w'hich  Edwards 
contends  ?  Let  us  suppose  again,  that  such  a  constitution  had 
been  established,  as  to  secure  the  obedience  of  Adam  and  all 
his  posterity,  which  Edwards  admits  might  very  easily  have 
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been  done ;  wonld  not  tliis  also  have  been  '  more  likely  to  have 
been  attended  with  a  happy  issue '  ?  Nay,  would  it  not  have 
made  certain  of  a  more  happy  result  ?  Why,  then,  was  not 
such  a  constitution  established  if  It  would,  most  assuredly,  have 
been  an  infinitely  clearer  and  more  beautiful  expression  of  the 
divine  goodness.  If  we  are  to  judge  of  the  goodness  of  a  con- 
stitution, as  E  J  wards  does,  from  the  antecedent  probability  of 
its  being  followed  by  a  happy  result,  his  philosophy  easily  furn- 
ishes an  unspeakably  better  constitution  than  that  which  he 
ascribes  to  God.  The  truth  is,  that  the  advocates  of  such  a 
scheme  should  never  venture  before  the  tribunal  of  reason  at 
all ;  they  shoull  never  bring  their  system  into  contact  with  the 
divine  (roodness.  It  will  not  stand  such  a  test.  Their  onlv 
safe  policy  is  to  insist,  as  they  usually  do,  that  we  do  not 
know  what  is  consistent,  or  what  is  an  expression,  of  the  divine 
attributes,  in  its  arrangements  for  the  government  of  the 
world. 

The  vindication  of  the  divine  goodness  by  Edwards  is,  we 
think,  exceedingly  weak.  All  it  amounts  to  is  this,  that  his 
scheme  is  an  expression  of  the  goodness  of  God,  because,  in 
•certain  respects,  it  is  better  than  a  scheme  which  the  Supreme 
Ruler  of  the  world  might  have  established.  lie  does  not  show 
it  is  the  best  possible  scheme ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  his  philos- 
ophy shows  that  it  might  be  greatly  improved  in  the 'very  re- 
spects in  which  he  supposes  its  excellency  to  consist.  In  other 
words,  he  contends  that  God  has  displayed  his  goodness  in  the 
Appointment  of  such  a  constitution,  because  he  might  have 
made  a  worse  I  This  is  not  to  express,  but  to  deny,  the  abso- 
lute infinite  goodness  of  (4od.  It  is  not  to  manifest  its  glory  to 
the  eye  of  reason,  but  to  shroud  it  in  clouds  of  darkness. 

Edwards  also  says,  that '  the  goodness  of  God  in  such  a  con- 
-stitution  with  Adam  appears  in  this : — '  That  if  there  had  been 
no  Sovereign  gracums  establishment  at  all,  but  God  had  pro- 
ceeded only  on  the  basis  of  mere  justice^  and  had  gone  no  fur- 
ther than  this  required,  he  might  have  demanded  of  Adam  and 
all  his  posterity,  that  they  should  perform  peyfect  jperpetual 
obedience^  without  ever  failing  in  the  least  instance,  on  pain  of 
eternal  death  ;  and  might  have  made  this  demand  vnthout  the 
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proinhe  of  any  pofiitive  reward  for  their  obedience.'   (The  ital- 
ics are  all  his  own.)     On  this  passage,  we  have  to  remark,  that 
it  is  built  wholly  on  unfounded  assumptions.     It  is  frequently 
said,  we  are  aware,  that  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  redemption 
of  the  world  by  a  '  Sovereign  gracioun '  dispensation,  the  whole 
race  of  mankind  might  have  been  justly  exposed  to  the  torments 
of  hell  forever.     But  we  have  never  seen  the  proof  of  such  a 
doctrine.     For  aught  we  know,  if  tliere  had  been  no  salvation 
through  Christ,  as  a  part  of  the  present  system  of  the  world, 
then  would  there  have  been  no  other  part  of  such  a  system. 
We  are  not  told,  and  we  do  not  know,  what  it  would  have 
been  consistent  with  the  justice  of  God  to  do,  in  relation  to  the 
world,  if  there  had  been  no  remedy  provided  for  its  restoration^ 
Perhaps  it  would  never  have  been  created  at  all.     All  that  we 
hioiv  in  relation  to  the  matter  is,  that  the  whole  constitution 
and  government  of  the  world  is  i)recisely  such  as  (i od  has  estab- 
lished.  What  changes  His  attributes  might  have  made  in  other 
parts  of  the  system,  on  the  supposition  that  a  great  integral 
portion  of  it  had  been  omitted,  v^e  do  not  hnou\  and  therefore 
we  should  not  presume  to  determine.     The  work  of  Christ  is 
the  great  sun  and  centre  of  the  system,  as  it  actually  exists; 
and  if  this  had  been  struck  out  of  the  original  grand  design,  we 
cannot  say  that  the  planets  would  have  been  created  only  to 
wander  in  eternal  darkness.     We  shall  require  evidence,  both 
clear  and  strong,  before  we  can  be  made  to  believe,  that  the 
justice  of  God,  to  say  nothing  of  his  goodness,  could  permit  him 
to  create  man,  foreknowing  that  he  would  transgress  his  law, 
and  yet,  for  a  single  act  of  disobedience,  doom  him  and  all  his 
posterity  to  eternal  death.     AVe  do  not  like  those  vindications 
of  the  goodness  of  God,  which  consists  in  drawing  horrid  and 
black  pictures  of  his  justice,  and  then  assuring  us,  that  his  infi- 
nite mercy  has  warded  off  its  terrible  inflictions.     Such  good- 
ness may  be  brighter  in  its  manifestations,  than  the  gloomy 
pictures  of  a  world  sunk   in  eternal  ruins,  without  hope  and 
without  remedy ;  but  it  awakens  no  glad  response  in  the  human 
soul.     It  leaves  all  its  chords  untouched,  save  by  the  wailings 
of  despair. 

This  is  not  all.     The  most  astounding  feature  in  this  vindi- 
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cation  of  the  divine  goodness  still  remains  to  be  noticed.  Ed- 
wards tells  us,  that  the  constitution  in  question  was  good,  be- 
cause it  was  more  likely  to  have  had  a  happy  issue,  than  if  each 
and  every  man  had  been  appointed  to  stand  or  to  fall  for  him- 
self alone.  But  when  this  constitution  was  established,  by  the 
sovereign  will  of  God,  the  conduct  of  Adam  was  perfectly  fore- 
seen by  Him.  At  the  very  time  when  He  established  this  con- 
stitution, he  foresaw,  with  perfect  and  absolute  certainty,  what 
would  be  the  conduct  of  Adam.  He  knew  that  the  great  fed- 
eral head,  so  appointed  by  his  good  pleasure,  would  transgress 
his  law,  and,  by  virtue  of  that  constitution,  bring  down  the 
curse  of  eternal  death  on  all  his  posterity.  Amazing  goodness  I 
to  promise  eternal  life  to  the  human  race,  on  a  condition 
which  He  foreknew  the  federal  head  and  representative  would 
certainly  not  perform!  Wonderful  goodness!  to  threaten 
eternal  death  to  all  mankind,  on  a  condition  which  He  foresaw 
would  certainly  be  fulfilled  ! 

This  view  cannot  be  evaded,  by  asserting  that  the  same  dif- 
ficulty attaches  to  the  fact,  that  God  created  Adam  foreseeing 
that  he  would  fall.  His  foreknowledge  did  not  necessitate  the 
fall  of  Adam.  It  left  him  free,  as  God  had  created  him.  Life 
and  death  were  set  before  him,  and  his  fate  was  in  his  own 
hands.  He  had  the  power  to  stand,  and  he  had  the  power  to 
fall.  He  could  have  no  right  to  complain  of  God,  if,  under 
such  a  dispensation,  he  should  choose  to  rebel,  and  incur  the 
penalty  of  the  law.  But,  if  the  scheme  of  Edwards  be  true, 
the  descendants  of  Adam  did  not  have  their  fate  in  their  own 
hands.  It  did  not  depend  on  their  own  choice.  It  was  forced 
upon  them,  it  was  necessitated,  by  that  divine  constitution  which 
had  indissolubly  connected  their  awful  destiny,  their  temporal 
and  eternal  ruin,  with  the  transgression  of  one  man.  And  this 
constitution,  inseparably  binding  such  awful  consequences  to 
an  event  which  was  perfectly  certain  to  the  divine  Mind,  is 
called  *  a  true  expression  of  the  goodness  of  its  Author '  towards 
the  human  race !  It  may  be  a  tnie  manifestation  of  predestina- 
rian  justice ;  it  is  certainly  not  a  very  striking  exhibition  of 
perfect  goodness. 

Let  us  suppose,  that  a  great  prince  should  promise  his  sub- 
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jects,  that  on  the  happening  of  a  certain  event,  over  \chich  they 
had  no  co;i^ro/,  he  would  confer  all  the  favors  in  his  power  upon 
them.  Let  ns  also  suppose,  that  he  should  at  the  same  time 
declare  that  if  the  event  did  not  happen,  he  would  cast  them  ' 
into  prison,  bind  them  in  chains,  and  inflict  the  greatest  imag- 
inable tortures  upon  them  during  the  remainder  of  their  exist- 
ence. Let  us  supposse  again,  that  at  the  very  time  he  was  thus 
making  known  his  gracious  intentions  to  his  subjects,  he  knew 
perfectly  well  that  the  event  in  question  would  not  take  place. 
According  to  his  certain  foreknowledge,  the  event  fails,  and 
the  penalty  of  the  law,  of  the  '  arbitrary  constitution ',  is  in- 
flicted upon  them.  They  are  cast  into  prison  ;  they  are  bound 
in  chains ;  and  they  are  perpetually  tonnented  with  the  great- 
est of  all  imaginable  evils.  Not  because  they  have  transgressed 
the  law,  or  the  sovereign  constitution,  but  because  an  event  has 
not  taken  place  over  which  they  had  no  control.  AVho  would 
call  such  a  ruler  a  good  prince  ?  AVho  could  conceive  of  a  more 
odious  and  dreadful  tyrant  ?  But  we  submit  it  to  the  candid 
reader,  if  he  be  not  a  fair  image  and  representation  of  the 
Author  of  the  constitution,  whose  goodness  has  been  so  highly 
commended  to  our  admiration. 

The  FitTii  Hypothesis. 

The  last  hypothesis  proceeds  on  the  supposition,  that  a  crea- 
ture may  be  'justly  exposed  to  the  wrath  of  God'  on  account 
of  what  it  brought  into  the  world  with  it,  and  in  regard  to 
which  it  possessed  no  knowledge,  had  exercised  no  agency,  and 
had  given  no  consent.  It  is  not  strange,  that  every  attempt  to 
establish  such  a  dogmar  on  a  basis  of  reason,  should  give  rise  to 
wild  and  fantastical  devices.  Nor  is  it  at  all  surprising,  that 
the  human  mind  should  be  able  to  find  repose  in  none  of  the 
means,  which  have  been  adopted  to  explain  what  is  really  so 
inexplicable. 

As  reason  advances,  all  such  hypotheses  seem  destined  to  re- 
cede. Some  of  them  have  already  vanished,  and  the  clouds  at- 
tending all  of  them  have  gradually  melted  away  before  the 
slow,  but  irresistible,  progress  of  Christian  light  and  knowledge. 
The  theories  which  have  been  more  recently  employed,  in  order 
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to  explain  the  condition  of  the  infant  world,  are  far  more  intel- 
ligible than  those  which  we  have  noticed  ;  and,  consequently, 
they  are  far  more  easily  combatted.  And  besides,  they  have 
admitted  elements  of  truth  into  their  construction  which  destroy 
their  coherency,  and  impair  their  strength.  The  intelligence 
of  the  Christian  world,  in  rising  above  the  dark  element  of  feel- 
ing in  which  the  foregoing  hypotheses  originated,  has  caught  a 
glimpse  of  great  truths  which  have  gradually  disengaged  it  from 
their  influence. 

This  is  easily  illustrated.  Edwards  maintained  the  imj>iita' 
^^;i  of  Adam's  sin  to  his  posterity;  but  he  did  not  suppose  that 
infants,  being  innocent,  were  punished  for  the  sin  of  another. 
He  supposed  them  to  bring  an  evil  nature,  a  corrupt  disposi« 
tion,  into  the  world  with  them,  which  deserved  punishment. 
He  declared  that  they  participated  in  Adam's  sin,  by  reason  of 
the  constituted  oneness  established  between  him  and  themselves; 
but  he  did  not  justify  their  punishment  on  this  ground  alone. 
He  felt  the  necessity  of  iinding  a  sin  in  infants  themselves,  be- 
fore he  could  justify  their  sufferings.  Hence,  he  has  said, '1 
am  humbly  of  opinion,  that  if  any  have  supposed  the  children 
of  Adam  to  come  into  the  world  with  a  doidjle  guilty  one  guilt 
of  Adam's  sin,  another  the  guilt  arising  from  their  having  a 
corrupt  heart,  they  have  not  so  well  conceived  of  the  matter.' 
The  guilt  a  man  has  upon  his  soul  at  first  existence,  is  one  and 
simple,  viz :  the  guilt  of  the  original  apostacy,  the  guilt  of  the 
sin  by  which  the  species  Jirst  rebelled  against  (rod.  This,  and 
the  guilt  arising  from  the  depraved  disposition  of  the  heart,  are 
not  to  be  looked  upon  as  ^i/;^?  M/;*y.!>\  distinctly  imputed  and 
charged  upon  men  in  the  sight  of  God.'  ^*  This  language,  it 
seems  to  us,  nmst  appear  dark  and  unintelligible  to  most  men. 
We  come  into  the  world  with  the  guilt  of  the  original  act  of 
apostacy  ui)on  our  souls,  and  with  the  guilt  of  a  corrupt  nature 
within  us ;  and  yet  they  are  not  two,  but  only  one  and  the 
same  guilt !  What  arbitrary  meaning  may  be  forced  upon  such 
language,  in  order  to  render  it  clear  and  intelligible,  i',  is  diffi- 
cult to  conceive.  If  they  are  not  distinct,  but  one  and  the 
same,  Edwards  might  certainly  have  set  forth  his  doctrine  in  a 
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far  more  simple  and  comprehensible  form.  He  might  have 
caid,  that  the  sin  which  is  imputed  to  us,  and  for  which  we  are 
punished,  is  the  corrupt  nature  of  the  heart.  He  need  have 
said  nothing  about  our  guilt,  or,  in  other  words,  about  our  lia- 
bleness  to  punishment,  on  account  of  the  first  act  of  rebellion. 
If  instead  oi  seeming  to  keep  up  the  idea  of  a  doulle  guilt  in 
his  language,  he  had  uniformly  confined  himself  to  one  guilty  is 
it  not  evident,  that  his  statements  would  have  been  far  more 
clear  and  satisfactory  ?  AVe  think  this  will  be  conceded,  for 
such  is  the  course  pursued  by  his  followers  at  the  present  day. 
In  the  work  of  Dr.  Woods  -on  *  Native  Depravity,'  we  hear  of 
only  one  guilt ;  and  that  is,  the  guilt  which  arises  from  the  in- 
herent depravity  of  the  heart.  This  is  clear  and  intelligible. 
The  idea  of  a  mysterious  union  between  Adam  and  all  his  pos- 
terity is  dropped ;  and  we  are  no  longer  perplexed  with  the 
cumbrous  machinery,  not  unlike  the  cycles  and  epicycles  of  the 
old  astronomy,  which  Edwards  employs  to  explain  the  govern- 
ment of  the  moral  world.  AVe  thank  Dr.  AVoods  for  the  clear- 
ness and  precision  with  which  he  has  set  forth  his  views.  The 
trumpet  no  longer  gives  an  uncertain  sound,  and  we  know  pre- 
cisely how  to  prepare  for  the  battle. 

The  fifth  hypothesis,  concerning  original  sin,  will  illustrate 
this  remark,  that  the  views  of  its  author  and  its  advocates  are 
becoming  more  distinct,  and  consequently  more  comprehensible. 
We  have  said,  that  certain  elements  of  truth  have  more  clearly 
infused  themselves  into  the  old  theories,  and  destroyed  their 
coherency.  But  old  prejudices  are  not  easily  abandoned. 
Hence,  the  mind  has  merely  adoj)ted  new  hypotheses  in  order 
to  reconcile  its  old  dogmas  with  its  new  convictions.  Let  us 
mark  its  course,  and  watch  the  origin  and  nature  of  its  con- 
victions. 

A  necessary  sin  is  a  contradiction  in  terms.  We  can  never 
be  justly  punished  for  that  in  regard  to  which  we  have  exer- 
cised no  agency,  and  given  no  consent.  Sin  must  be  voluntary^ 
or  it  cannot  exist.  It  is  of  the  very  essence  of  sin,  that  it  be  an 
exercise  of  the  will,  or  a  habit  of  the  will  formed  by  repeated 
exercises.  A  principle  so  clear  and  undeniable  as  this,  however 
it  may  be  obscured  by  false  systems  for  a  while,  cannot  be  for- 
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ever  excluded  from  the  linman  mind.  Aecordingly,  it  has  man- 
ifested itself  in  the  bosom  of  the  old  theology,  and  caused  its 
jx)wer  to  ]  e  lelt.  It  ha?  been  seen,  that  nothing  can  be  a  manV 
sin,  or  that  for  which  lie  d(»serves  i)unishment,  unless  it  origin- 
uto  in  his  own  will. 

Hut  how  is  this  new  idea,  or  rather  this  rtntwcd  idea,  to  be 
reconciled  with  the  old  dogma,  that  infants  are  justly  exj>osed 
to  the  wrath  of  God  {    This  venerable  and  awe-inspiring  dogma 
must  be  maintained,  under  the  fearful  jiains  and  i>enaltie8  of 
heresy  :  and  yet  it  cannot  be  denied  that  sin  must  be  noluniapj/j 
that  it  must  depend  on  the  will  of  the  sinner.     How  are  these 
elements  of  thought,  then,  seemingly  s(»  discordant,  to  l>e  recon- 
ciled and  made  to  hang  together  in  the  same  mind  ?     Shall  we 
Ik?  told,  that  the  sin  which  the  unconscious  infant  brings  into 
the  world  with   it,  is  a  voluntary  thing,  and  therefore  justly 
punishable  ?     Ves,  we  shall  be  told  even  this,  or  anything  else, 
l>efore  the  mind  will  consent  to  relin<juisli  the  dogma  to  which 
it  has  been  so  long  attached.     AVe  shall  not  only  be  told,  that 
'  the  great  crime  of  which  infants  are  guilty  from  the  womb ', 
is  a  voluntary  offence,  but  this  will  be  demonstrated  by  a  pro- 
cess of  logic.     Thus,  says  the  distinguished  divine  who   lias 
found  infants  'guilty  of  a  great  crime,' — *  This  corruption,  though 
natural,  is  yet  nthtniarfj  and  culpable.'     AVhatI  is  common 
sense  dethroned  i     Is  the  light  of  reason  extinguished  ?     No,  a 
process  of  reasoning  has  merely  usuri»ed  its  i>laee.     This  orig- 
inal wickedness,  we  are  told,  *  is  voluntary  in  its  effects,  in  the 
numberless  actual  sins  j»roceeding  from  it:  and  [f  the  acts  that 
f reel  [I   lht\r  from  tliene  jynnoiphx  nrv  ro?it?(tan/j  the  j^r{nc!j>h^ 
tnuMt  he  of  the  .sttt/tr  fiaftfrc."^'^     It  is  thus,  that  original  sin  is 
proved  to  be  '  voluntary,'  aiul  therefore  '  culpable.'     It  is  thus, 
that  a  truly  leanuKl  and  i>ious  divine  would  reconcile  the  tenet 
that  infants,  on  account  of  what  they  bring  into  the  world  with 
them,  are  justly  exposed  to  the  displeasure  of  God,  >\nth  the 
truth  that  all  sin  is  voluntary  in  its  nature  I 

Tick  Sixrrr  IIvpotuksis. 
But  to  descend  to  later  times.     The  great  truth,  that  sin  is 
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an  actual  transgression  of  the  law  of  God,  is  beginning  to  be 
universally  recognized.     It  has  found  an  entrance  into  some  of 
those  minds,  which  firmly  believe  that  infants  are  justly  pun- 
ished for  their  ill-descent.     '  Sin ',  says  one  who  maintains  this 
doctrine, '  is  something  which  has  a  ponitive  existence.'     '  I 
know  of  no  sin  in  the  empire  of  Jehovah  except  this.     When 
we  say  that  men  are  sinners,  we  mean  to  say,  they  are  the  doers 
and  perpetrators  of  this  foul  deed,'     Are  infants,  then,  tlie  doers 
of  the  foul  deed  of  wickedness  ?     Yes,  we  are  gravely  told,  ^  in- 
fants make  themselves  sinners  as  really  as  adults.'     They  are 
the  doers  of  wickedness.     But  how  is  this  possible  ?     Can  they 
actually  sin,  or  transgress  the  law  of  God,  as  soon  as  they  come 
into  the  world,  and  before  they  are  made  to  sufier  ?     Certainly 
they  can,  says  this  leanied  divine;  they  possess  that  sin  which 
'  consists  in  a  supremely  sclfsh  spirit.'     lie  finds  their  sin  in 
'  those  internal  operations  or  efnotions  of  the  mind,  wliich  can 
be  compared  with  a  rule  of  nature.^    Those  little  ebullitions  of 
passion,  those  little  bubbles  of  emotion,  which  are  supposed  to 
arise  in  the  infant  mind  at  the  very  instant  of  its  creation,  are 
what  constitutes  its  actual  transgression  of  the  law  of  God !    It 
must  be  so.     For  '  if  every  human  being  possesses  at  birth  an 
immaterial  and  immortal  soul,  he  is  at  the  very  instant  of  his 
(treat ion  J  capable  of  possessing  a  moral  character,  and  is  from 
nuturc  a  moral  and  accountable  being,  tinder  a  law  which  he 
either  obeys  or  transgresses.^    *  If  infants  belong  to  the  childreii 
of  men  ;  if  they  have  a  lieart  and  soul,  then  from  the  moment 
they  are  human  and  descendants  of  Adam,  they  are  sinners.'" 
In  all  this,  the  author  agrees  with  President  Edwards,  that 
every  being  endowed  with  the  powers  or  faculties  of  a  moral 
agent,  must  possess  some  moral  character  from  the  moment  of 
its  creation.    It  must  possess  either  a  principle  of  true  holiness, 
or  of  true  sinfulness.     There  is  '  no  medium '  between  the  two. 
Thus,  according  to  Edwards,  Adam  was  endowed  with  a  prin- 
ciple of  true  holiness,  which  constituted  him  righteous  in  the 
highest  sense  of  the  word,  at  the  very  moment  of  his  creation. 
But  w^hile  Ur.  Spring  holds  that  all  moral  agents  must  either 
be  holy  or  sinful,  at  the  very  first  moment  of  their  existence, 
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lie  places  this  necessity  on  a  very  different  ground  from  Ed- 
wards. If  infants  are  the  '  children  of  men ',  says  he,  '  then  are 
they  from  nature  under  a  law  ichich  they  either  ohey  or  trans- 
gress.'* He  does  not  relish  the  idea  of  a  created  sinfulness,  and 
hence,  in  order  to  render  infants  punishable,  he  sets  them  to 
the  commission  of  actual  sin  as  soon  as  they  come  into  exist- 
ence !  What  they  bring  into  the  world  with  them,  is  not  their 
sin,  but  then  they  begin  to  sin  the  very  instant  they  are  cre- 
ated,! ' Upon  this  principle',  he  boasts, '  there  is  no  difficulty 
as  respects  infants'  physical  depravity.'  Xo,  truly,  this  difficulty 
is  certainly  escaped.  He  is  no  longer  straitened  by  the  great 
difficulty  of  maintaining  an  uncreated  sinfulness  or  holiness. 
But  has  he  not  escaped  from  the  difficulty  of  his  position,  merely 
by  running  from  one  absurdity  into  another  i 

There  is  no  sin,  says  he,  nothing  deserving  of  punishment 
under  the  universal  government  of  Jehovah,  except  an  actual 
transgression  of  the  law.  What,  then,  is  the  conclusion  to 
which  he  comes  i  Does  he  not  see  the  necessitj'  of  abandoning 
the  dogma,  that  infants  are  exposed  to  divine  wrath  ?  By  no 
means.  It  would  be  an  awful  heresy  to  release  the  poor  little 
(features  from  the  fearful  doom  which  a  self-stvled  orthodoxv 
has  prepared  for  them.  Eather  than  do  this,  he  makes  the  dis- 
<'Overy  so  long  concealed  from  the  universe,  that  intants  actually 
transgress  the  law  of  God  at  the  very  instant  of  their  crea- 
tion! They  are  justly  exposed  to  divine  wrath,  not  because 
they  sinned  in  Adam,  not  because  God  foresaw  that  they  would 
have  sinned  if  they  had  been  in  Adam's  place,  not  l)ecause  the 
moral  turpitude  of  Adam  was  transferred  to  them,  and  not  be- 
(rause  Adam  was  their  federal  head  and  representative  ;  but  bc^ 
<jause  they  do  actually  and  knowingly  sin  before  their  eyes  are 
opened  on  the  light  of  day  or  the  law  of  (iod  I  Such  are  the 
hypotheses,  which  even  learned  men  will  embrace  ratlier  than  ad- 
mit a  doubt  of  their  own  ortliodoxy,  or  incur  the  awful  suspi- 
<;ion  of  a  taint  of  heresv.  Such  is  the  wild  fancv,  the  dark  in- 
coherent  dream,  to  which  even  gifted  minds  will  surrender 
themselves  willing  captives,  rather  than  forsake  the  monstrous 
abortions  of  night  and  darkness,  which  a  sectarian  spirit  and  a 
sectarian  training,  heightened  by  manifold  associations,  and 
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confirmed  by  a  variety  of  interests,  has  rendered  sacred  to  them, 
and,  to  their  flaming  zeal,  made  more  glorious  objects  of  contem- 
plation, than  the  pure  great  light  of  reason  itself,  or  the  holy 
guidance  of  God's  word. 

The  Seventh  Hypothesis. 

In  the  year  l^-^hj  tin  L\say  07i  Native  Depravity 'W2i%Y)\\\> 
lished  by  Dr.  AVoods,  Professor  of  Christian  Theology  in  the 
Seminary  at  Andover.  The  premium  which  had  been  offered 
for  the  best  essay  on  the  subject,  was  awarded  to  this  produc- 
tion by  three  distinguished  Presidents  of  difierent  colleges.  It 
is,  perhaps,  as  able  a  defence  of  the  doctrine  of  the  sinfulness 
of  infants,  as  held  by  the  school  to  which  the  author  belongs, 
as  could  be  constructed.  AVe  shall  bestow  a  brief  examination 
on  this  work,  in  so  far  as  it  attempts  to  reconcile  the  goodness 
of  God  with  the  suffering  of  infants. 

The  able  and  learned  author  is  evidently  perplexed,  and 
sadly  perplexed,  with  the  idea  that  there  must  be  an  actual, 
positive  sinfulness  in  infants,  in  order  to  justify  the  awful  J9ww- 
inhm^nts  which,  according  to  his  system,  are  due  to  them.  He 
can  discover  no  mode  of  escape  from  the  difficulties  of  his  posi- 
tion, except  the  adoption  of  the  theory  that  infants,  from  the 
very  first,  possess  a  moral  character  which  consists  in  an  op- 
position to  the  divine  law,  and  which,  therefore,  renders  them 
justly  obnoxious  to  the  infliction  of  the  divine  wrath.  On  this 
subject,  he  shall  be  allowed  to  speak  for  himself. 

'  To  suppose  that  children  are  in  some  small  degree ',  says  he, 
*  moral  agents  from  the  first,  and  have  incipient  moral  emotions, 
agrees  best  with  the  general  representations  of  Scripture,  and 
the  general  aspect  of  things  in  divine  providence ;  both  of  which 
indicate  that  the  offspring  of  human  parents  are  human  beings, — 
beings  of  the  same  nature  with  their  parents,  belonging  to  the 
same  race,  under  the  same  moral  administration,  and  possess- 
ing the  elements  of  the  same  character.  All  these  indications 
of  the  word  and  providence  of  God  would  seem  quite  incon- 
gruous, if  human  beings,  for  a  considerable  time  after  the  com- 
mencement of  life,  were  totally  destitute  of  moral  qualities,  and 
of  all  present  relation  to  a  moral  government.  But  if  they  are 
considered  as  having,  from  the  first,  some  feehle  heginning  of 
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moral  affection,  and  of  course  the  beginning  of  moral  charac- 
ter, then  the  representations  of  Scripture  and  tlie  conduct  of 
divine  Providence  appear  perfectly  consistent  and  just.  This 
view  of  tlie  subject  would  at  once  relieve  tlic  difficulty  which  is 
generally  thought  to  attend  the  fact  that  infant  children  suffer 
and  die.  Some  suppose  they  suffer  and  die  as  irrational  ani- 
mals do,  without  any  reference  to  a  moral  law  or  the  principles 
of  a  moral  government.  A  strange  supposition,  indeed,  that 
human  beings  should  for  a  time  be  ranked  with  beings  which 
are  not  human,  that  is,  mere  animals !  Children  are  repre- 
sented in  a  very  different  light  in  the  word  of  God.  Now  this 
strange  supposition  is  made  on  the  assumption,  that  infant 
children  are  capable  of  no  unholy  feelings^  that  they  have  no 
personal  depravity^ — nothing  in  any  degree  of  the  nature  of 
sin.  For  if  they  have  this  even  in  the  lowest  degree, — if  the 
eye  of  God  sees  in  them  any  emotions,  however  feeble,  which 
are  in  their  nature  wrong,  and  so  are  the  commencement  of  a 
hlame-worthy  character;  then  they  suffer  as  other  human 
beings  do,  on  account  of  sin,  x\nd  so  the  affirmation,  that  "by 
the  offence  of  one  all  are  constituted  sinners,"  and  that  "death 
comes  upon  all  men  because  that  all  have  sinned,"  are  to  be 
taken  in  the  most  obvious  sense,  without  excepting  any  part  of 
the  human  race!'  Here,  as  well  as  in  various  other  places,  we 
are  told,  that  the  affections  we  bring  into  the  world  with  us, 
are  sinful,  and  justify  the  sufferings  of  infants.  They  show 
these  sufferings  to  be  just,  and  therefore  not  inconsistent  with 
the  goodness  of  God.  But  if  there  is  any  sinfulness  in  these  in- 
born affections,  as  they  are  called,  it  is  certainly  an  absolutely 
necessitated  sinfulness.  AVe  could  no  more  have  avoided  it, 
than  we  could  have  avoided  our  own  creation.  How,  then,  can 
we  be  justly  punishable  for  it  ? 

In  reply  to  this  question.  Dr.  AVoods  says, '  The  fact  is,  that 
moral  good  and  evil,  virtue  and  vice,  lie  in  the  affections  or 
moral  acts  themselves,  considered  in  their  own  nature.  It  were 
easy  to  prove  that  this  is  the  case,  and  that  on  any  other  prin- 
ciple there  can  be  no  such  things  as  virtue  or  vice,  holiness  or 
sin,  in  the  universe.  But  this  has  been  so  fully  proved  by  Ed- 
wards and  others,  and  is  indeed  so  perfectly  obvious  to  our  own 
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consciences,  tliat  I  shall  take  it  as  a  settled  matter.'  ^'  Again, 
he  says,  that  Edwards,  in  his  work  on  the  Will,  has  shown  that 
if  we  deny  this  principle,  it  would  exclude  all  virtue  and  vice 
from  the  world.  '  His  reasoning  on  this  subject ',  says  he,  '  is  a 
very  striking  example  of  the  reductio  ad  ab&urdum.  No  one 
can  resist  the  force  of  his  argument  in  any  other  way  than  by 
refusing  to  consider  it.'^^  Now,  it  is  very  true,  as  Edwards 
«ays,  that  the  essence  of  the  virtue  and  vice  of  dispositions  of 
the  heart,  and  acts  of  the  will,  lies  in  their  own  nature.  No 
one  can  doubt  that  the  essence  of  virtue  and  vice  consists  in 
their  own  nature ;  and  we  needed  no  demonstration  to  convince 
us  of  the  truth  of  a  proposition,  which,  as  Dr.  Woods  says,  is 
^  so  perfectly  obvious  to  our  own  consciences  \  or  rather  con- 
sciousness. The  nature  of  virtue  and  vice,  it  is  most  true,  con- 
sists 'in  their  own  nature'.  This  is  as  perfectly  clear  to  our 
reason  as  it  was  to  that  of  Dr.  Woods.  But  what  is  this 
nature  f  We  answer,  that  for  one  thing,  it  must  be  voluntary. 
If  anything  is  necessarily  caused  in  us,  it  cannot  be  our  virtue 
or  our  vice;  we  can  neither  be  justly  rewarded  nor  punished 
for  it.  The  very  nature  of  virtue  and  vice,  then,  is  denied, 
when  it  is  asserted,  that  they  may  be  created  in  the  mind,  or 
necessarily  produced  by  agencies  over  which  we  have  no 
control.^® 

Edwards  says,  that '  the  whole  of  his  proposition  is  exceed- 
ingly important,  on  account  of  the  negative  part,  or  incidental 
proposition  it  contains,  viz :  The  essence  of  virtue  and  vice  lies 
fwt  in  their  cause.'  It  is  also  perfectly  true,  that  the  essence  of 
virtue  and  vice  lies  not  in  it^  cause.  The  essence  of  everything 
lies  in  its  essence^  and  not  in  its  cause.  What,  then,  is  the 
«cope  and  design  of  this  most  extraordinary  proposition  ?  It  is 
obvious.  The  essence  of  virtue  and  vice  does  not  lie  in  their 
cause  ;  aud  hence,  we  should  not  consider  their  cause,  in  order 
to  determine  their  essence.  Wo  should  simply  look  at  their 
nature,  and  ask  no  questions  about  their  origin  or  cause.  No  mat- 
ter how  we  come  by  our  dispositions  and  acts,  yet  they  may  be  our 

!•  Essay,  p.  159.  « Ibid.,  p.  157. 
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virtue  and  vice  !  Adam  liad  true  virtue  and  holiness  created 
in  him ;  and  all  his  descendants  come  into  the  world,  with  a 
true  sinfulness  absolutely  and  unconditionally  produced  in 
them !  The  obvious  design  is,  then,  to  shape  and  mould  our 
ideas  of  virtue  and  vice,  so  as  to  agree  with  the  scheme  of  ne- 
cessity. And  if  the  views  of  Edwards  be  correct,  they  arq  per- 
fectl}'  conformable  to  the  most  absolute  fatality  of  which  the 
mind  can  form  any  conception.  lie  strains  his  idea  of  virtue, 
to  make  it  agree  with  the  creation  of  it  in  the  first  man,  by  the 
hand  of  the  Almighty ;  and  his  idea  of  vice,  to  bring  it  into  a 
conformity  with  the  dispositions  necessarily  produced  in  all  his 
descendants.  Thus,  he  supposes,  that  good  or  evil  dispositions 
are  planted  in  the  hearts  of  men  by  nature  itself;  and  what,  he 
truly  says,  '  is  natural  is  undoubtedly  necessary,  nature  being 
prior  to  all  acts  of  the  will  whatever.'  ^  Thus,  instead  of  adapt- 
ing his  scheme  of  necessity  to  the  ideas  of  virtue  and  vice,  holi- 
ness and  sin,  he  has  made  these  conform  to  an  absolute  scheme 
of  fatalism.  It  was,  as  we  have  seen,  tlie  great  fundamental 
error  of  his  philosophy,  that  it  recognized  and  adopted  a  neces- 
sary holiness  and  a  necessary  sin. 

It  is  a  great  mistake  to  suppose,  that  Edwards  saved  the  in- 
terests of  virtue  and  a  moral  government,  by  teaching  a  modi- 
fied form  of  necessity.  It  is  said  that  he  does  not  use  the  term 
Xo  produce  in  connection  with  the  causation  of  human  volitions 
and  virtue ;  and  that  he  did  pot  suppose  they  could  be  really 
produced  in  us.  Most  persons  have  supposed,  that  if  God  pro- 
duced the  whole  of  an  act  in  us,  it  would  not  be  our  virtue,  nor 
even  our  act,  but  a  mere  passive  impression ;  in  other  words, 
that  a  necessarily  produced  volition  or  virtue,  is  a  contradiction 
in  terms.  Hence,  it  has  been  a  great  difficulty  with  them,  how 
far  the  divine  agency  could  go  in  the  production  of  our  acts, 
without  destroying  our  free-agency.  But  Edwards  labored  un- 
der no  such  difficulty.  He  could  easily  conceive,  that  an  act 
might  be  wholly  produced  in  us  by  God,  and  yet  be  our  act 
and  virtue.  ^  In  efficacious  grace ',  says  he, '  we  are  not  merely 
passive,  nor  yet  does  God  do  smne,  and  we  do  the  rest.  But 
Gcd  does  all,  ml  2ve  do  all.     God  produces  all,  and  we  a<:t  all^ 

^  Inquiry.    Part  II.,  Sec.  4. 
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For  that  is  what  God  produces,  viz :  our  own  acts.  God  is  the 
only  proper  author  and  fountain ;  we  are  the  only  proper 
actors.'*^  He  should  rather  have  said,  that  God  is  the  only 
proper  actor,  and  we  only  the  theatres  in  which  his  power 
is  manifested. 

The  leading  idea  of  Dr.  Woods  is  by  no  means  a  novelty. 
Since  the  time  of  Augustine,  it  has  been  argued  that  the  nature 
of  infants  is  sinful  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word,  because  they 
manifest  sinful  passions  and  emotions.  Augustine  says,  'I  have 
seen  a  child  that  could  not  speak,  full  of  envy,  and  turn  pale 
with  anger  at  another  that  was  suckling  along  with  it '.  .  .  '  I 
sinned  in  my  infancy,  and  although  I  do  not  remember  what  I 
then  did,  I  learn  it  from  the  conduct  of  others  at  the  same  age.' 
Now,  are  these  passions,  or  emotions,  sinful  in  their  spontane- 
ous workings  in  the  breast  of  infancy  ?  Augustine,  Calvin,  Ed- 
wards, Woods,  and  many  others  belonging  to  the  same  school, 
allege  that  they  are  really  and  truly  sinful,  and  consequently 
deserving  of  punishment.  Surely,  then,  the  amiable  affections, 
the  sweet  beaming  smile  of  infancy  answering  to  the  tenderness 
of  a  mother's  love,  will  be  permitted  to  furnish  some  slight  in- 
dication of  a  virtuous  disposition.  Surely,  some  of  those  attrac- 
tive natural  qualities  of  the  young  ruler  mentioned  in  the  Gos- 
pel, which  induced  our  Saviour  to  love  him,  will  be  permitted 
to  partake  of  the  nature  of  true  virtue.  AVe  shall  be  disap- 
pointed, if  we  expect  any  such  admission,  or  any  such  consis- 
tency. If  we  speak  of  the  amiable  and  lovely  qualities  of  hu- 
man nature,  as  partaking  of  the  nature  of  true  virtue,  we  are 
always  answered  by  these  divines,  that  these  are  mere  instinc- 
tive principles, — natural  affections, — which  are  purely  spon- 
taneous and  involuntary  in  their  operations,  and  are,  therefore, 
not  at  all  virtuous  in  the  true  and  proper  sense  of  the  word. 
We  believe  this  position  to  be  perfectly  correct ;  and  for  the 
very  same  reason,  that  we  deny  the  natural  affections  of  an  in- 
fant to  be  virtuous,  do  we  deny  its  angry  passions  to  be  sinful. 
Both  are  instinctive — both  are  spontaneous — both  are  natural 
and  not  acquired — and  both  are  destitute  of  any  moral  charac- 
ter whatsoever.     We  could  as  soon  believe  that  the  fury  of  a 
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wild  beast  is  sinful,  as  that  the  angry  passions  of  a  little  infant, 
to  whom  God's  law  is  necessarily  unknown,  could  expose  it  to 
the  awful  penalty  of  eternal  wrath. 

It  is  very  common  for  those,  who  set  out  fr9m  unsound  pre- 
mises to  sacrifice  their  logical  consistency  in  order  to  save  their 
feelings  from  too  great  a  shock.  This  is  very  often  the  case  in 
relation  to  the  doctrine  of  original  sin.  Thus,  although  Dr. 
Woods  maintains  the  position  that  natural  depravity  is  really 
sinful,  and  that  which  reconciles  the  sufierings  of  infants  with 
the  goodness  of  God,  he  yet  shrinks  from  the  idea  that  they  are 
actually  punished  for  it.  He  has  evidently  not  succeeded  in 
reconciling  his  scheme  to  his  own  goodness.  He  admits,  nay, 
he  insists,  that  they  deserve  punishment;  but  he  is  not  so  clearly 
satisfied  of  this,  that  he  can  see  it  inflicted  on  them  without 
being  disturbed.  Hence,  he  endeavors  to  eflect  a  union  and 
harmony  between  the  harshness  of  his  doct;ine  and  the  gentle- 
ness of  his  heart,  by  resorting  to  the  hypothesis,  that  although 
original  sin  deserves  punishment,  yet  God  never  punishes  it, 
except  in  so  far  as  it  is  manifested  in  the  conduct  of  the  ac- 
tual transgressor.  '  In  the  divine  government ',  says  he, '  dis- 
position is  a  fact  treated  as  morally  wrong,  only  as  developed 
in  action^  and  a^  thus  made  visibh  to  those  who  are  the  subjects 
of  that  government.  We  cannot  doubt  that  a  government 
which  is  addressed  to  conscience  must  he  administered  in  this 
manner,'*  ^^  This  native  disposition  is  wrong,  sinful,  and  really 
deserves  punishment ;  but  as  moral  government  is  addressed  to 
conscience,  it  must  treat  this  sinful  disposition,  not  as  it  is  in 
itself,  but  as  it  is  developed  in  action.  Otherwise,  it  would 
deal  with  an  invisible  sin,  which  would  not  come  home  to  the 
conscience  of  mankind,  and  show  the  justice  of  the  divine  wrath 
that  is  pointed  at  it.  Is  it  not  evident,  that  the  doctrine  of 
Dr.  Woods  is  inconsistent  with  the  dictates  of  his  own  con- 
science ?  He  pronounces  the  native  depravity  of  infants  to  be 
really  and  truly  sinful,  but  he  cannot  exactly  acquiesce  in  the 
punishment  of  this  sin  as  it  is  in  itself;  this  would  not  bring 
the  justice  of  the  divine  government  home  to  the  conscience  of 
man  ;  and  hence,  original  sin  must  be  developed  in  action,  before 

«  Essay,  p.  210. 
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the  punishment  of  it  can  commend  itself  to  ^  every  man's  con- 
science in  the  sight  of  God.' 

It  is  admitted  by  Dr.  Woods,  tliat  sin  is  a  transgression  of 
the  law ;  for  this  is  the  language  of  revelation  itself.  But  he 
says  that  the  word  ai/o/i/«,  here  rendered  tranagress^ion^  *  has 
not  so  exclusively  an  active  sense,  as  is  sometimes  thought  '.** 
Suppose  it  has  not,  it  is  sufficient  that  it  sometimes  has  an  ac- 
tive sense.  It  may  jnean,  says  he,  not  only  actual^  positive 
transgression  of  law,  but,  as  our  Catechism  well  expresses  it,  a 
want  of  conformity  to  law.  If  we  are  destitute  of  anything 
which  we  should  have  in  a  state  of  perfect  conformity  with  the 
law,  we  are  chargeable  with  ui^onm.  Now  what  is  the  mean- 
ing of  the  expression,  almost  universally  adopted  by  Christian 
divines,  that  man  is  honi  destitute  of  holiness  f  Holiness  is 
conformity  to  the  divine  law.  And  if  man  is  naturally  desti- 
tute of  holiness,  he  is  destitute  of  conformity  to  law.  But  this 
cannot  with  any  propriety  be  said  of  one  who  is  not  in  any 
sense  under  law.  And  if  one  is  under  law,  and  is  destitute  of 
holiness,  he  is  ai^ofiofj;^  a  sinner.  Such  is  the  argument  of  Ur. 
Woods. 

We  might  very  well  say  that  there  are  many  living  creatures 
in  the  world,  which  are  destitute  of  a  conformity  to  the  moral 
law,  and  yet  are  not  sinners.  But  it  would  be  replied  to  this, 
that  such  creatures  are  not  under  a  moral  law,  and  therefore 
they  cannot  be  sinners;  whereas  infants  are  under  a  law,  and 
therefore  may  be  sinners.  If  they  are  under  a  moral  law,  and 
a  law  which,  in  the  sense  of  the  Apostle,  they  have  transgress- 
ed ;  why  should  they  not  be  punished  for  such  transgression  of 
the  law  ?  Dr.  Woods  says  they  are  punished  for  this  very  trans- 
gression, for  this  tfj/o/i^tf,  even  before  it  is  develoi)ed  in  action ; 
and  on  this  principle  he  reconciles  the  suffering  and  death  of 
the  smallest  infants,  without  any  exception  in  the  whole  human 
race,  with  the  goodness  and  justice  of  God.'*  That  is,  they  are 
actually  punished  for  this  inborn  ai^ojua.  But  he  cannot  stand 
up  to  this  doctrine ;  and  hence,  he  tells  us  on  another  page, 
*  that  there  can  be  no  such  thing  as  reward  or  punishment 
actually  dispensed  to  a  moral  being,  whose  heart  is  not  devel- 

»E»say,  p.  180.  ^  Ibib.,  pp.  172-181. 
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oped  in  some  kind  of  exercise  '.^  .  .  .  This  avonca  *  can  never 
be  recompensed,  aside  from  its  outgoings  in  action.'  It  is,  then, 
actually  punished  with  suffering  and  death  in  the  very  youngest 
infants,  before  it  is  developed  in  action ;  and  yet  it  never  can 
be  actually  punished  in  them,  until  their  hearts  are  developed 
in  action !  Can  we,  with  Dr.  Woods,  call  these  different,  but 
not  conflicting,  views  of  the  same  subject  ?  We  shall,  then, 
leave  this  transgression  of  the  law,  which  is  actually  punished, 
and  yet  cannot  be  punished  !  which  is  a  transgression  of  the  law, 
and,  as  such,  justly  exposed  to  its  penalty,  and  yet  can  never 
be  justly  punished  until  it  breaks  out  into  a  transgression  of 
the  law ! 

The  argument  of  Dr.  Woods  proceeds  on  the  principle  of 
Edwards,  that  there  is  no  medium  between  sin  and  holiness  in 
those  who  are  created  under  the  moral  law.  If  they  are  not 
conformed  to  the  law,  they  are  sinners.  If  tliey  are  destitute 
of  holiness,  they  are  chargeable  with  sin.  We  have  already  re- 
futed this  doctrine ;  ^  and  we  shall,  in  this  place,  offer  only  one 
additional  remark  upon  it.  It  is  this :  If  this  doctrine  be  true, 
then  if  God  does  not  create  moral  agents  with  a  principle  of 
holiness  in  their  hearts,  he  must  create  them  with  a  principle 
of  sin ;  if  he  does  not  endow  them  with  a  holy,  he  must  endow 
them  with  a  sinful,  nature.  But  God  does  not  endow  infants 
with  holiness ;  and  hence,  according  to  the  doctrine  in  question, 
he  must  create  them  with  a  sinful  nature. 

But  the  great  principle  of  Dr.  Woods,  and  that  in  which  he 
seems  to  triumph  with  the  greatest  confidence,  yet  remains  to 
be  noticed.  '  The  nature  of  the  disposition ',  he  has  over  and 
over  again  declared,  *  is  determined  from  the  nature  of  the  ex- 
ercises and  actions  to  which  it  leads  '.^  *  Who  can  think ',  he 
explicitly  demands,  *  that  an  act  is  wrong  when  the  disj>osi- 
tion  from  which  it  proceeds,  is  not  wrong 'J*^  This  avojua^ 
this  inborn  transgression  of  the  law,  'produces  and  d^velopes 
itself  in  action  ; '  and  we  cannot  look  upon  the  sinful  actions 
caused  by  it,  without  conceiving  it  to  be  sinful  in  its  own 
nature.  Large  portions  of  his  work  are  based  on  this  great 
principle,  as  he  esteems  it ;  and  they  are,  no  doubt,  by  far  the 
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most  plausible  and  taking  portions  of  it  to  those  who  are  not 
accustomed  to  close  and  accurate  thought. 

Every  virtuous  act  of  the  mind,  then,  must  be  produced  by  a 
virtuous  disposition  or  propensity,  and  every  vicious  act  by  a 
vicious  disposition  or  propensity.  This  principle,  it  is  true,  is 
laid  down  by  President  Edwards  in  his  great  work  on  Oriyinal 
Sin  ;  and  he  there  claims  for  it,  the  approbation  of  the  common 
sentiment  of  mankind.^  But  Edwards  himself  has  exposed  its 
fallacy  in  another  connexion.  Let  us  see,  if  this  cannot  be 
•    clearly  shown. 

We  have,  at  present,  to  do  with  only  one  Ijranch  of  the  prin- 
ciple in  question,  namely :  that  every  sinful  act  of  the  will 
must  be  produced  by  an  antecedent  sinful  disposition  or  pro- 
pensity. Is  this  true  i  Xo,  says  Edwards,  in  his  great  work 
on  tlie  Will.  A  vicious  act  of  the  mind,  says  he,  consists  in  its 
own  nature,  and  7ieed  not  he  ancrihed  to  any  thing  viciaui  or 
faulty  in  us,  an  its  '  origin  or  cause?  If  we  must  suppose  the 
existence  of  '  something  faulty '  in  us,  in  order  to  account  for 
our  faulty  or  vicious  act ;  then,  l)y  parity  of  reason,  he  says, 
we  must  suppose  the  existence  of  some  other  antecedent  vicious 
thing,  in  order  to  account  for  that  vicious  cause ;  and  so  on  ad 
infinitum.  Thus,  he  concludes, '  we  must  drive  faultlessness 
back  from  step  to  step,  from  a  lower  (jause  to  a  higher,  in  infin- 
itum ;  and  that  is  thoroughly  to  banish  it  from  the  world,  and 
to  allow  it  no  possibility  of  an  existence  any  where  in  the  uni- 
versality of  things.'*^  Such  is  the  consequence,  which  Edwards 
deduces  from  Dr.  Woods'  great  principle  of  common  sense,  that 
every  vicious  or  sinful  act  of  the  mind  must  be  produced  by  a 
sinful  disposition  or  propensity,  by  something  faulty  in  us  as  its 
origin  or  cause.  Does  Dr.  Woods  like  the  argument  of  Ed- 
wards ?  He  seems,  in  another  place,  to  be  delighted  wuth  it. 
It  shows,  says  he,  that  his  opponents  '  would  exclude  all  virtue 
and  vice  from  the  world ' ;  *  and  so  it  does,  but  it  shows  this, 
by  reasoning  from  the  great  principle  of  Dr.  Woods,  that  every 
sinfiil  act  must  have  a  sinful  origin  or  cause.  '  Ilis  reasoning 
on  this  subject ',  says  Dr.  Woods,  ^  is  a  very  striking  example  of 
the  reductio  ad  ahsurdum  '  /  and  so  it  is,  but  then  it  deduces 
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this  very  striking  absurdity  from  the  great  principle  of  Dr. 
Woods  liiinself.  '  No  one  can  resist  the  force  of  his  argument ', 
says  Dr.  Woods, '  in  any  otlier  way  than  by  refusing  to  consider 
it.'  This  may  be  very  true ;  and  if  so,  sliould  not  Dr.  Woods 
strike  out  all  those  portions  of  his  work  on  Native  Depravity^ 
which  are  founded  on  the  principle  so  triumphantly  and  un- 
answerably demolished  by  Edwards  \ 

Dr.  Woods  agrees  with  President  Edwards,  that  Adam  was 
created  with  true  holiness  in  his  heart.  '  Is  not  a  disposition 
to  holiness  something  which  belongs  to  man  in  a  state  of  moral 
rectitude  ?  Did  it  not  belong  to  Adam  at  the  beginning  of  his 
existence  ?  Did  it  not  belong  to  Jesus  from  the  first  ?  No  in- 
telligent, moral  being  can  be  destitute  of  such  a  disposition 
without  being  morally  depraved — without  being  virtually  a 
sinner.'  Adam,  then,  was  created  with  a  holy  principle  or  dis- 
position in  his  heart.  This  supposition  is  indispensably  neces- 
sary, according  to  the  philosophy  of  Edwards  and  Dr.  Woods, 
in  order  to  account  for  the  entrance  of  virtue  into  the  world. 
For,  say  they,  every  virtuous  act  must  proceed  from  an  antece- 
dent virtuous  principle  or  disposition.  Deny  this,  and  you  '  ex- 
clude all  virtue  from  the  world.'  But  this  is  not  all.  It  is 
equally  true,  says  Dr.  Woods,  that  we  cannot  conceive  of  a  sin- 
ful act  of  the  mind,  except  as  proceeding  from  a  sinful  disposi- 
tion or  propensity.  Every  sinful  act  must  proceed  from  a  sin- 
ful propensity.  How,  then,  did  the  first  sinful  act  of  Adam 
find  its  way  into  the  world  ?  Did  God  plant  a  sinful  disposi- 
tion in  his  nature  ?  No,  we  are  answered.  Did  the  sinful  pro- 
pensity, which  is  necessary  to  account  for  this  first  act  of  sin 
and  to  render  it  coneeivahle^  arise  from  the  first  sinful  act  of 
Adam  ?  Certainly  not ;  it  is  manifestly  absurd,  to  suppose  the 
first  act  of  sin  to  proceed  from  a  sinful  propensity,  and  that  sin- 
ful propensity  itself  to  proceed  from  a  sinful  act.  This  would 
be  to  have  a  sinful  act  before  the  first  sinful  act,  which  is  a  con- 
tradiction. It  would  be  to  present  the  moral  spectacle  of  two 
things,  each  of  which  brings  the  other  into  existence.  Since, 
then,  all  this  reasoning  is  sanctioned  by  President  Edwards  and 
Dr.  Woods  themselves,  how  are  we  to  account  for  the  first  act 
of  transgression  ?  How  did  sin  first  find  its  way  into  the  world  ? 
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To  this  question,  Dr.  Woods  answers, '  I  cannot  tell '.  But  he 
has  gone  too  far  to  make  his  escape,  by  putting  in  such  a  mod- 
est plea  and  confession  of  ignorance.  For,  if  an  act  of  sin  must 
proceed  from  an  antecedent  sinful  disposition,  then,  it  is  per- 
fectly evident,  that  Adam  could  not  have  sinned  at  all.  It  is 
no  wonder,  that  Dr.  Woods  could  not  see  how  sin  found  its 
way  into  the  world ;  for,  if  his  philosophy  he  true,  it  is  very 
easy  to  perceive,  that  it  could  not  possibly  have  found  its  way 
into  the  world  any  hoxn.  Hence,  we  are  absolutely  bound, 
either  to  reject  the  great  principle  of  Dr.  Woods,  or  else  deny 
the  existence  and  the  possibility  of  sin. 

We  have  now  said  enough,  we  think,  to  '  demonstrate ',  (if 
we  may  adopt  the  style  of  others,)  that  there  must  be  an  ele- 
ment of  error  in  the  logic  of  those  who  advocate  the  doctrine  of 
the  true  and  proper  sinfulness  of  infants.  This  element  of  error 
has  already  been  brought  to  light ;  but,  as  the  subject  is  one  of 
great  importance,  we  shall  exhibit  it  in  a  still  more  direct  point 
of  view.  It  is  this  :  that  *  man  loves  sin  for  its  own  sake '.® 
This  position,  which  is  assumed  by  Edwards  in  his  work  on  the 
Will,  is  also  occupied  by  Dr.  Woods.  He  everj'where  speaks 
of  a  propensity  to  sin  ;  as  if  we  loved  and  sought  sin  for  its 
own  sake ;  as  if  we  had,  properly  and  philosophically  speaking, 
a  love  of  sin  in  our  hearts.  Indeed,  he  does  not  hesitate  to 
speak  of  a  '  love  of  sin ',  and  to  reason  from  it  as  if  it  were  a 
constituent  jmnciple  of  man's  fallen  nature.  Tliis  mode  of 
speaking  may  do  very  well  in  a  popular  discourse,  which  has 
only  practical  ends  in  view ;  but  it  is  not  an  accurate  expres- 
sion of  the  true  nature  of  things.  We  do  not  speak  with  phil- 
osophical precision,  when  we  say,  that  we  have  a  love  of  sin 
in  our  hearts,  or  love  sin  for  its  own  sake.  When  we  erect  a 
theory  out  of  such  popular  use  of  language,  which  does  not  cor- 
respond with  the  true  nature  of  tilings,  we  only  deceive  our- 
selves, and  darken  counsel  by  words  without  knowledge. 

Depraved  as  men  are,  they  do  not  love  sin ;  in  other  words, 
sin  is  not  the  direct  and  specific  object  of  any  affection  of  the 
human  mind,  and  no  such  supposition  is  necessary  to  account 
for  our  manifold  transgressions.     The  intelligence  of  man,  the 
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inherent  faculty  of  the  mind  by  which  he  thinks,  is  not  his  sin  ; 
it  is  implanted  in  him  by  nature  itself.     He  is  not  to  praise  for 
it;  he  is  not  to  blame  for  it.     The  same  remark  may  also  be 
made  with  respect  to  his  will  and  his  sensibility.    No  principle 
derived  from  nature  is  his  sin.     But  when  he  comes  into  con- 
tact with  the  world  around  him,  various  appetites  and  desires 
are  awakened  in  the  bosom  of  his  sensibility.    In  so  far  as  these 
are  necessarily  developed,  and  are  not  produced  by  an  exercise 
of  the  will  in  relation  to  the  world  without  it,  they  cannot  be 
his  sin.     But  he  may  voluntarily  fix  his  mind  on  forbidden  ob- 
jects, and  thereby  awaken  unhallowed  desires.     This  is  wrong ; 
this  is  sin.     It  is  the  pure  doctrine  of  the  Gospel,  that  if  any 
man  look  upon  a  woman  to  lust  after  her,  he  is  guilty  of  adul- 
tery in  his  heart.     But  he  is  guilty,  because  there  has  been  a 
voluntary  looking,  a  prohibited  exercise  of  the  will  itself.     The 
man  is  accountable  for  this  exercise,  and  for  its  consequences. 
But  in  this  case,  it  is  not  sin  that  a  man  loves ;  it  is  a  particular 
external  object.     He  may  go  still  further;  and  put  forth  many 
acts  of  the  will  in  order  to  gratify  some  desire  which  has  been 
unlawfully  awakened  in  his  heart,     Such  acts,  however,  do  not 
proceed  from  a  love  of  sin,  strictly  speaking,  but  from  the  wUl 
itself  which  is  not  a  love  of  sin.     They  proceed  from  the  willy 
which  President  Edwards  and  Dr.  Woods  always  confound  with 
the  sensitive  part  of  our  nature,  to  the  infinite  confusion  and 
darkening  of  the  great  subjects  discussed  by  them.     They  pro- 
ceed from  the  will,  adopting  those  means  which  are  pointed  out 
by  the  intelligence,  in  order  to  gratify  the  dominant  desire. 
The  mind  does  not  love  sin ;  it  doe^  not  desire  sin.     It  simply 
desires  some  external  object,  (which  object  is  certainly  not  sin) ; 
and  seeks  that  object  though  it  be  forbidden  by  the  law  of  God. 
It  does  not  love  the  disobedience  or  the  transgression,  nor  does 
it  desire  to  transgress ;  it  simply  desires  the  object  before  it. 
It  loves  this ;  it  seeks  this ;  it  takes  this.     And  in  taking  this, 
it  is  guilty  of  sin,  not  because  it  loves  sin,  but  because  it  has 
loved  and  taken  that  which  the  moral  law  forbade  it  to  touch. 
This  is  the  plain  truth  of  the  matter,  and  it  is  so  obvious,  as 
well  as  so  simple,  that  we  cannot  but  wonder  that  it  should  be 
so  often  overlooked  by  the  builders  of  systems,  or  '  the  archi- 
tects of  words '. 
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It  Avas  iiec-essary  for  Projiideiit  Edwards  to  conteiKl,  that  iiion 
love  ^\\\for  if-'i  02r/i  ^//Zv,  and  not  merely  for  the  pleasure  it  af- 
fords. For,  according  to  liis  scheme,  God  decrees  sin,  and,  de- 
signedly, arranges  and  disposes  'the  state  of  events  in  such  a 
manner,  that  sin ,  ...  if  it  be  permitted  and  not  hindered, 
will  most  certainly  and  inevitably  follow!"^  This  proposition  is 
laid  down,  not  merely  with  reference  to  sin  in  general,  but  to 
certain  great  sins  in  particular.  *  So  that ',  says  Edwards, 
*  what  the  murderers  of  Christ  did,  is  s])oken  of  as  what  God 
hroufjht  to  jxi'Ss  or  onlcral^  and  that  by  which  ho  fullilled  his 
own  word'."*  l^ut,  while  contending  that  God  *  orders  and 
brings  sin  to  pass  \  Edwards  insists  that  lie  does  not  choose 
sin  for  its  Oicn  mh\  but  only  for  the  sake  of  its  providential 
conse(]uences.  Hence,  it'  men  choose  sin,  not  for  its  oi^n  sfd't^ 
but  only  for  the  pleasure  it  affords,  then,  after  all,  there  is  no 

very  ffreat  difference  between  the  character  of  the  sinner  and 

«.■  ~ 

that  imputed  to  God.  Accordingly,  it  becomes  necessary  to 
blacken  the  cliaracter  of  the  sinner,  in  order  to  show  that  he 
does  not  imitate,  or  resemble,  the  God  of  predestination  ;  to 
represent  him  as  plunging  into  the  depths  of  iniquity,  not  be- 
cause he  is  '  a  lover  of  pleasure  more  than  a  lover  of  God ',  but 
because  he  loves  sin  itself,  for  its  own  native,  naked,  and  horri- 
ble deformity.  (Jod  decrees  sin,  and  brings  it  to  pass, '  for  most 
excellent  ends  and  purposes';  Avhereas  man, — the  vile  sinner, — 
loves  and  seeks  it  for  its  own  sake,  and  not  on  account  of  its 
(consequences.  AVhat,  then,  becomes  of  the  great  principle  of 
Edwards,  that  'the  will  is  always  determined  by  the  greatest 
apparent  good  ■  i  Surely,  if  this  great  i>rinciple,  if  this  founda- 
tion of  his  whole  philosoi)hy  of  the  will,  be  true;  then  man 
loves  and  chooses  sin,  not  for  its  (/am  sahc^  but  because,  in  his 
eyes,  it  is  '  the  greatest  apparent  good  ' ;  or,  in  other  words,  be- 
(•ause  the  pleasure  of  sin  outweighs  its  wages. 

But  if  God,  as  the  absolute  sovereign  and  ruler  of  the  world, 
as  the  supreme  disposer  of  all  the  actions  and  volitions  of  men 
permits  only  so  much  sin  as  is  for  the  good  of  the  universe,  and 
'for  most  excellent  ends  and  purposes ',  brings  precisely  so 
much,  and  no  more,  to  pass;  then  why  should  not  man  cooj). 
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erate  with  tins  design  ?  Wliy  should  he  not  commit  all  the  sin, 
which  he  finds  liimself  permitted  to  commit,  since  God  himself 
decrees  and  designs  its  commission  for  the  good  of  the  universe  ? 
Need  lie  fear, — poor  blind  worm  of  the  dust! — that  he  will  go 
l)eyond  the  decree  of  God,  and  frustrate  his  high  and  holy  de- 
sign i  Most  assuredly  not.  Why  not,  then,  avail  himself  of 
the  permission  of  (iod,  and  cooperate  with  his  providence  in 
bringing  all  possible  sin  to  pass,  in  order  that  his  '  most  excel- 
lent ends  and  purposes '  may  be  fulfilled  i  The  truth  is,  that 
however  exalted  the  genius  and  the  piety  of  Edwards,  we  are 
constrained,  by  a  regard  for  the  honor  and  glory  of  God,  to  pro- 
nounce his  whole  doctrine  of  predestination  perfectly  horrible; 
and  no  part  of  it  more  so,  than  that  which  misrepresents  the  re- 
lation of  God  to  the  sin  of  the  world.  The  incest  of  Absalom, 
says  Calvin,  '  was  the  work  of  God  \  According  to  our  'heresy  \ 
as  it  is  called,  the  incest  of  Absalom  was  the  work  of  the  Devil ; 
or  rather,  the  work  of  Absalom  himself,  instigated  and  moved 
thereto  by  the  Devil,  and  not  by  the  ever  blessed  and  holy  God. 
But,  returning  from  this  short  digression,  we  proceed  with 
the  suffering,  and  the  supposed  sin,  of  new-born  infants. 
Much  of  the  reasoning  of  Dr.  Woods,  is  based  on  a  total  re- 
jection of  the  clear  and  simple  light  of  nature,  and  on  a  dark 
use  of  a  popular  phraseology.  To  select  only  one  example  from 
many,  he  says  :  '  See  how  the  case  would  stand,  if  we  should 
take  the  opposite  ground.  According  to  this,  a  man  has  a  dis- 
position to  do  torong^  but  his  d'lHpositlon.  is  not  wrong ;  a  dis- 
position to  ^^/?  ^y,  but  his  disposition  is  not  envious;  a  disposi- 
tion to  revcn^e^  but  his  disposition  is  not  revenge/ td  ;  a  disposi- 
tion to  connnit  theft^  but  his  disposition  is  not  at  all  tlji3vish ; 
a  disposition  to  acts  of  piety,  but  his  disposition  is  not  pious  ; — 
and  finally,  a  disposition  to  commit  sin,  but  his  disposition  is 
not  at  all  sintul.  The  same  appeai*s  in  regard  to  the  word 
propensitij^  inelinaiion^  Jieart^  or  7iature.  Thus  a  man^''  has  a 
strong  propensity  to  avarice^hwt  not  an  avaricious  proj>c)iJ<ity : 
an  inclination  to  do  %orong^  but  not  a  rvrong  inclination  ;   a 

**  A  man  !  Suppose  he  had  (tome  to  the  point,  and  ftaid  a  now-l)om  infant, 
how  would  all  this  attempt  at  logic  have  sounded  ?  for  *  a  man'  put  ucit-born 
infant,  and  then  read. 
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heart  to  disobey  God,  but  not  a  disobedient  lieart  ;  a  nature  to 
sin^  but  not  a  sinful  nature.  A  man  governed  by  common 
«ense,  will  pronounce  all  this  to  be  a  series  of  self-contradictionp. 
And  so  it  is  in  fact.'  The  man  who.  is  really  governed  by  com- 
mon sense,  or  rather  by  the  fundamental  laws  of  reason,  will 
never  suppose,  (if  we  too  may  speak  with  confidence,)  that 
either  a  true  holiness  or  sin  can  be  implanted  in  tliQ  nature  of 
man,  for  which  he  may  be  justly  rewarded  or  punished.  It 
<loes  seem  to  us,  that  if  we  may  not  say,  that  we  cannot  be  to 
blame  for  what  we  have  actually  received  from  nature,  and  over 
which  we  had  no  more  control  than  over  our  own  creation ; 
then  we  have  no  right  to  talk  about  common  sense  or  reason  at 
all.  The  denial  of  such  a  position,  necessarily  tends  to  shake 
all  the  fundamental  laws  of  thought,  and  to  flood  the  human 
mind  with  the  darkness  of  universal  scepticism. 

One  great  error  of  Edwards  and  Dr.  Woods  consists,  as  we 
have  already  had  occasion  to  say,  in  the  ado])tion  of  a  false 
psychology.  By  merging  the  will  in  the  sensibility,  they  were 
bound  to  find  a  good  principle  in  this,  in  order  to  account  for 
the  existence  of  good,  and  an  evil  principle,  in  order  to  explain 
the  existence  of  evil.  A  good  feeling  was  virtue,  and  a  bad 
feeling  was  vice.  They  placed  moral  good  and  evil  in  the  sen- 
sibility, as  their  original  centre  and  primal  seat,  whereas  they 
should  have  sought  and  found  them  in  the  will.  By  thus  keep- 
ing these  two  faculties  distinct,  and  finding  the  origin  of  good 
-and  evil  in  the  will,  they  might  ieasily  have  accounted,  as  we 
have  seen,  for  the  rise  of  virtue  and  vice  in  the  world,  without 
supposing  the  existence  of  an  antecedent  virtuous  or  vicious  prin- 
ciple. But,  as  it  is,  all  their  attempts  to  throw  light  on  the 
problem  have,  as  we  have  seen,  involved  them  in  irrecoverable 
€ontradiction8  and  inconsistencies.  With  such  a  psychology-,  it 
is  impossible  to  form  a  clear  and  satisfactory  view  of  the  struc- 
ture and  government  of  the  world :  it  is  a  distorting  medium 
through  which  the  divine  work  cannot  be  seen  in  its  own  beau- 
tiful proportions,  and  invested  with  its  own  intrinsic  glory.  We 
must  come  out  from  this  false  psychology,  then,  if  we  would 
liave  a  clear  and  bright  ^^[sion  of  the  world  as  God  hath  made 
it.     We  admire  the  learning  and  the  genius  of  an  Edwards,  as 
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profoundly  as  tlicy  are  admired  by  Dr.  AVoods  liimself.  But 
yet  deep  is  our  eon vietion,  that  we  must  lay  aside  the  checker- 
ed fabric  of  his  speculations,  in  which  the  golden  threads  of* 
divine  truth  are  interwoven  with  the  dark  web  of  an  atheistical 
philosophy,  if  we  would  clothe  our  minds  in  those  garments  ot" 
pure  light,  which  have  been  woven  for  them  in  the  loom  of 
heaven. 

Before  we  pass  from  the  Essay  of  Dr.  Woods,  there  is  one 
other  portion  of  it,  to  which  we  would  invite  the  attention  of 
the  reader.  lie  endeavors  to  reconcile  his  view  of  native  de- 
pravity with  the  conviction  of  the  human  mind,  that  we  must 
l>e  conscious  of  having  done  wrong,  or  transgressed  the  moral 
law,  before  we  can  blame  ourselves  for  any  thing  in  us.  He 
states  his  objection  to  his  doctrine  in  these  words :  '  We  never 
blame  ourselves  for  anv  thin<i:  of  which  we  are  not  conscious,, 
and  we  are  conscious  of  nothing  but  the  exercises  of  our  own 
minds'.*"'  To  this  he  replies:  *  It  may  be  a  serious  question, 
whether  con^clfmsness  does  not,  in  an  important  sense,  extend 
farther  than  to  intellectual  and  moral  exercises.  Who  doubts- 
that  we  are  conscious  of  e:i:istencvf  And  yet  is  not  our  exist- 
ence something  diflerent  from  exercise  or  action  ^  Does  it  not 
])reccde  action  \  How,  then,  do  we  become  conscious  of  exist- 
ence {  A\"e  become  conscious  of  it,  only  as  it  is  dcveloj)ed  in 
action.  Who  doubts  that  we  are  conscious  of  the  faculty  of 
thinking,  remembering,  loving,  willing,  &c.  (  And  yet  it  is- 
manifest  that  we  are  not  conscious  of  these  faculties,  except  as 
they  are  brought  to  view  by  their  exercise.  It  is  very  connnou 
to  speak  of  our  having  a  consciousness  of  a  jxncer  or  ability  to 
do  this  or  that ;  though  we  are  conscious  of  having  the  power 
only  by  its  exercise.  It  is  very  suitable  to  speak  of  conscious- 
ne^s  in  such  a  case,  though  it  is  not  immediate  or  direct  con- 
sciousness. AVHiy  should  consciousness  be  thought  any  the  less 
real,  because  we  come  to  have  it  bv  means  of  exercise  f  ^' 

Here  we  are  asked, '  who  doubts  that  we  are  conscious  of  ex- 
istence '  i  We  answer,  there  are  many  great  and  sound  phil- 
osophers who  doubt  it.  Dugald  Stewart  for  one,  has  very 
clearly  and  explicitly  said,  *AVe  are  conscious  of  sensation, 

•>"  Es  ay,  p.  188.  ="  Es^ny,  pp  lCa-191. 
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tlioiiglit,  desire,  volition ;  but  we  are  not  conscious  of  tlie  ex- 
istence of  mind  itself'.^  According  to  this  pliilosopher,  we 
are  only  conscious  of  the  phenomena  of  OTir  minds,  and  by  vir 
tue  of  a  fundamental  law"  of  belief,  we  are  necessitated  to  be- 
lieve that  there  is  something  which  thinks,  and  wills,  and  feels. 
The  same  view  wa.s  taken  of  the  subject  by  Descartes.  His 
celebrated  tnthemeine^  coylio^  enjo  .sum,  which  has  been  so  often 
misunderstood,  was  merely  intended  to  express  this  idea,  as  we 
iire  clearly  told  by  Descartes  himself.  '  I  do  not  beg  tlie 
question ',  says  he,  '  for  T  do  not  suppose  any  major.  I  main- 
••tain  that  the  proposition :  1  think,  therefore  I  exist,  is  a 
particular  truth,  which  is  introduced  into  the  mind  without  re- 
course to  any  more  general  truth,  and  independently  of  any 
logical  deduction.  It  is  not  a  prejudice,  but  a  natural  judg- 
ment, which  at  once  and  irresistibly  strikes  the  intelligence'.*® 
The  same  doctrine  is  alK)  maintained  by  the  great  philosopher 
of  France,  M.  Cousin,  from  whose  psychology  we  have  copied 
the  above  extract  from  Descartes.  In  relation  to  the  process 
by  which  the  existence  of  the  nn'nd  is  revealed  to  us,  he  says, 
-'  This  process  is  not,  according  to  Descartes,  rcawnunj^hwt  rea- 
.son  itself,  one  of  those  pure,  immediate,  and  absolute  concep- 
tions which,  a  century  after  Descartes,  were  rendered  celebrated 
bv  Keid  and  Kant'.  The  truth  is,  that  we  are  onlv  conscious 
of  thinking,  and  feeling,  and  willing ;  and  we  are  so  constituted, 
that  we  cannot  help  believing  there  is  something  which  thinks, 
and  feels,  and  wills.  We  know  that  we  exist ;  but  we  are  not 
•conscious  of  existence.  In  taking  this  for  granted,  as  an  undis- 
puted and  indisputable  principle.  Dr.  AVoods  certainly  labors 
under  a  mistake. 

We  are  conscious  of  a  vicious  act,  when  it  exists;  but  does 
this  act  necessarily  imply  the  existence  of  an  antecedent  vicious 
principle  from  which  it  proceeded  ?  We  have  already  seen, 
that  it  implies  no  such  thing.  It  merely  implies  the  existence 
of  a  moral  agent,  that  is  capable  of  knowing  the  law  of  God, 
and,  under  certain  circumstances  or  temptations,  of  putting  forth 
.an  act  of  the  will  in  opposition  to  it.     There  can  be  no  act, 

38  Elements  of  the  Philosophy  of  the  Human  Mind.    Vol.  I.,  p.  30. 

s»  Cousin's  Psyeho!og5'.    Note  C  C. 
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without  an  actor.  Tliere  can  he  no  good  or  evil  act,  without  a 
power  and  a  motive  to  do  good  or  evil,  liut  it  does  not  nc^ 
cessarily  follow,  that  tim  power  must  be  either  good  or  evil, 
before  it  can  put  forth  good  or  evil  acts.  Hence,  the  analogy 
which  Dr.  AVoods  has  endeavored  to  establish,  is  merely  fanci- 
ful and  deceptive. 

The  origin  of  this  mistake  is  obvious.     AVe  are  accustomed 
to  say,  that  the  moral  cliaracter  of  actions  are  determined  by 
the  principles  from  which  they  proceed  ;  that  it  depends  on  the- 
nature  of  the  motives  or  intentions  of  the  agent.     This  remark 
is  applied  to  external  actions;  and  in  relation  to  them,  it  iR 
perfectly  true.      Hence,    the  great  plausibility  of  the    same 
mode  of  expression,  the  same  form  of  words,  when  applied  to 
our  internal  acts,  or  volitions.     It  is  a  great  misfortune,  that  in 
speaking  of  things  so  totally  diverse  in  their  nature,  we  should 
be  compelled  to  use  precisely  the  same  mode  of  expression  ;  for* 
it  is  exceedin^rlv  difficult  for  the  mind  to  shake  off  the  influence- 
of  those  forms  of  speech  to  which  it  has  long  been  accustomed. 
The  whole  doctrine  of  the  will  has  been  greatly  darkened,  by 
the  single  circumstance  that  the  term  actio?}  has  been  uniformly 
applied  to  the  external  motion  of  the  body,  which  is  purely  pas- 
sive, as  well  as  to  the  internal  volition  of  the  will,  from  which 
we  derive  our  very  idea  of  active  power  and  activity. 

This  is  not  all.  It  is  one  of  those  natural  illusions  which 
Lord  Bacon  calls  the  '  idols  of  the  tribe',  that  leads  us  to  con- 
clude that  every  cause  must  possess  the  same  nature  with  its 
effect.  Hence,  we  very  naturally  conceive,  that  a  vicious  act 
must  have  a  vicious  cause,  or,  in  other  words,  must  be  '  pro- 
duced' by  a  vicious  disposition.  This  is  only  a  particular 
application  of  a  false  principle.  A  cause  need  not,  in  every 
case,  possess  the  nature  of  its  eflect.  A  volition,  for  example, 
produces  motion ;  but  there  is  nothing  in  common  between  an 
act  of  the  will  and  a  motion  of  the  body.  Tlie  one  is  free,  and 
the  other  is  necessitated.  The  one  is  a  mere  change  of  place ," 
the  other  is  simply  an  act.  The  one  is  a  svffering  ;  the  other 
is  a  doing.  Again,  an  act  of  the  will  is  voluntary  ;  but  it  does 
follow,  that  the  implanted  principle  from  which  it  is  supposed' 
to  proceed   is  also  voluntary.     Indeed,  the  argument  of  Dr^ 
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Bates,  to  prove  that  original  sin,  or  tliat  whicli  we  bring  into  the 
world  with  us,  is  voluntary,  is  just  as  good  as  the  argument  of 
Dr.  Woods  to  show,  that  original  sin  is  truly  blameworthy  and 
punishable.  Both  proceed  on  the  same  principle,  that  the  cause 
must  possess  the  same  nature  with  its  effect,  or,  to  speak  more 
correctly,  with  that  which  proceeds  from  it.  We  need  not  mul- 
tiply illustrations  of  the  fallacy  of  this  principle.  The  world  is 
full  of  them.  As  Mr.  Mill  has  truly  said,  in  his  w^ork  of  logic, 
'  the  (\  pric/ri  fallacy  or  natural  prejudice ',  that '  the  conditions 
of  a  phenomenon  must,  or  at  least  probably  will,  resemble  the 
phenomenon  itself,  has  spread  its  errors  and  delusions  through 
the  dominions  of  ancient  and  modem  philosophy. 

We  might  now  quit  the  subject  of  consciousness,  or  the  moral 
reason  of  man,  in  relation  to  the  character  of  native  depravity. 
But  we  have  one  more  remark  to  offer,  which  is  indispensable 
to  a  complete  view  of  the  subject.  The  objection  drawn  from 
our  moral  judgments  against  his  doctrine,  has  not  been  fully 
met  by  Dr.  Woods.  It  has  not  been  set  forth  in  bold  relief, 
and  then  combatted  by  him.  If  he  had  seen  the  full  force  of 
this  objection,  he  would  have  found  it  far  more  difficult  to  es- 
cape from  its  influence.  Let  us  see,  then,  what  is  the  true 
nature  and  force  of  the  objection  in  question. 

'  We  never  blame  ourselves  for  any  thing ',  he  says,  for  his 
opponent,  '  of  which  we  are  not  conscious,  and  we  are  conscious 
of  nothing  but  the  exercises  of  our  own  minds.'  But  this  is  not 
all.  We  never  blame  ourselves  for  any  thing,  unless  it  be  some- 
thing we  have  done  in  violation  of  a  rule  of  duty^  vjhich  we 
knmo  or  mhjht  have  known.  It  is  a  judgment  of  the  moral 
reason  of  man,  that  sin  is  a  transgression  of  a  known  moral  law^ 
or  of  a  moral  law  that  niay  he  knotvn.  This  is  the  judgment 
and  voice  of  human  reason  and  consciousness  in  all  ages  of  the 
world.  You  see  a  furious  wild  beast,  for  example,  as  it  tears  a 
man  to  pieces ;  but  you  do  not,  you  cannot  say,  that  the  wild 
beast  has  done  wrong.  But  let  a  man,  without  provocation,  do 
the  same  external  acts  of  violence;  and  your  conscience  is 
aroused ;  it  flames  with  indignation.  Now  what  makes  the 
diff^erence  in  the  two  cases?  Why  do  you  condemn  the  man, 
and  not  the  wild  beast  ?    *  Ask  a  child  ',  says  Dr.  Wayland 
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'  and  lie  will  tell  you,  because  the  man  I'ncir  better,  and  the  beast 
liad  no  sueh  knowledge.'  And  he  well  adds,  'I  do  not  know 
that  a  philo>opher  could  have  giv(^n  a  better  answer.'  There 
is,  indeed,  many  a  philoj^opher,  who  could  not  return  half  so 
good  ail  an^iwer,  unless  he  would  lir.<t  give  InV  philosophy  to  the 
windji,  and  then,  like  a  little  child,  permit  the  voice  of  nature 
to  speak  in  him  and  for  him. 

Xow,  does  the  unconscious  infant  Inov  that  it  has  done  any 
wrong  i  Is  not  (fOdV  law,  indeed,  in  so  far  as  the  infant  is  con- 
cerned, written  higher  and  in  a  smaller  hand  than  were  the 
famous  laws  of  Cah'gula  himself?  Shall  it,  then,  be  punished 
for  the  transgression  of  a  law  of  which  it  had  no  knowledge, 
and  of  which  it  could  not  by  any  possibility  have  the  least  glim- 
mering of  knowledge  ?  AVe  answer.  No  I  ( )ur  moral  sense  abso- 
lutely refuses  to  see  any  spectacle  so  horrid  and  black  in  the 
glorious  empire  of  Jehovah,  as  the  wrath  of  God  revealed  from 
heaven  iiirainst  the  world  of  infants,  because  thev  have  trans- 
irressed  the  moral  law. 

15ut  we  are  told  by  Dr.  Woods,  that  animals  cannot  be  pun- 
ished as  the  tlocrs!  of  wronir,  (thouixh  thev  sutler,^  ])ecause  thev 
are  not  '  intelliirent  beiuL^s'.  On  the  other  hand,  *  both  the 
general  rej>resentations  of  Scripture,  and  the  general  aspect  of 
things  in  divine  providence'  .  .  .  '  in<licate  that  the  offspring 
of  hunuiu  parents  are  /unnan  bcinr/s^ — beings  of  the  same  nature 
with  their  parents, — belonging  to  the  same  race,  under  the  same 
moral  administration,  and  possessing  the  elements  of  the  same 
character'.^"  True.  I3ut  su])pose  it  does  appear  from  '  the 
general  re])resentations  of  Scripture  and  the  general  course  of 
divine  providence ',  that  '  the  oflspring  of  humnn  parents  \  are 
really  Miunum  beings', — what  follows? — Does  it  follow,  that 
they  mav  therefore  be  iustlv  i>unished  bv  a  law  of  which  thev 
can  know  nothing?  This  qijestion  may,  we  think,  be  safely 
submitted  to  the  unj)erverted  reason  of  mankind. 

In  opposition  to  all  the  foregoing  hypotheses,  we  assume  the 
position,  that  new-born  infants  have  no  moral  character  at  all- 
in  so  far  as  the  transgression  of  the  moral  law  is  concerned,  they 
are  perfectly  innocent,  never  having  incurred   its  penalty  by 

^0  p]jiv;ay^  p.  171. 
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any  thing  tliey  have  tliongbt,  or  done,  or  desired.  In  tlie  eye 
of  the  moral  law,  infinitely  pure  as  it  i^,  there  is  no  transgres- 
sion in  them.     This  is  our  position. 

What  shall  we  say,  then,  to  the  logic  of  an  Archbishop,  who, 
in  the  Ninth  Article  of  the  Church  of  England,  has  taught  that 
original  sin,  in  every  one  that  is  born  into  the  world,  '  deserveth 
God's  wrath  and  damnation '  i  Here  it  is : — '  For  when  such 
young  babes  do  not  lie  softly,  or  be  grieved  with  thirst,  hunger, 
or  cold,  they  cry  inijxiiicnily.  Likewise  when  we  show  them 
anv  pleasant  thin<!:  to  their  eves,  and  suddenly  a<>:ain  take  it  from 
them,  we  see  ihern  v:€ei).  ^^^  the^e  be  plain  and  evident 
tokens,  that  infants  newly  born  be  given  to  their  own  wills  and 
appetites,  and  are  suuiers^  forasmuch  as  they  transgress  the 
commandment — 77iou  shaft  not  desire  \^^  What  shall  we  say  ^ 
We  are  absolutely  dumb  with  amazement ;  and,  accordingly, 
we  have  not  one  word  to  say,  at  present,  in  reply  to  the  over- 
whelming logic  of  the  illustrious  Prelate,  bv  whom  the  '  Thirty- 
Xine  Articles '  were  imposed  on  the  Church  of  England. 

It  only  remains  for  us  to  discuss,  (as  we  shall  do  in  our  next 
issue,)  the  duty  of  all  Christian  men,  and  especially  of  all 
Christian  ministers,  in  relation  to  the  awful  domna  of  the  dam- 
nation  of  infants. 

^1  The  Fiithci-s  of  the  Enn:lish  Chun  h.    Vol.  III.,  p.  200. 
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Art.  II. — 1.  A  Glossary  (*f  Worifs  and  Phrases  usually  re- 
garded a^  peculiar  to  the  United  States.  Bv  John  Eussell 
Eartlett.     2d  Edition.     Boston.     1859. 

2.  An  American  Dictionary  of  the  Enylish  Language.  By 
Noah  Webster,  LL.D.     Springfield,  (Mass.)     1855. 

3.  A  Collection  of  College  Words  and  Customs.  By  B.  H. 
Hall.     Cambridge.     185<). 

4.  Th^  English  Language  in  its  Elements  and  Foiins.  By 
Wni.  C.  Fowler.     Xew  York.     1855. 

5.  Language  and  the  Study  of  Language.  By  William  Dwight 
Whitney.     New  York.     1807. 

<>.  Curiosities  of  American  Literature.  By  Kufus  W.  Gris- 
wold.     New  York.     185(). 

7.  A  Diarij  in  America.     By  Captain  Marry att,  R.  N.     New 

Y^ork.     i839. 

8.  Lowell's  Poems.   {'  The  Biglow  Papers.')   Boston.   1858. 

9.  Breitmann\s  Jlallads.  By  Charles  G.  Leland.  Philadel- 
phia.    1869. 

10.  Leaves  of  Grass.     By  Walt  Whitman.     Brooklyn.     1856. 

11.  A  Cyclopivdia  of  American  LJierature.  By  Evart  A.  and 
Geor«^e  L:  Dnvckhinck.     New  York.     1850. 

The  subject  of  American  variations  from  the  standard  of  in- 
digenous English  speech,  while  it  has  been,  on  both  sides  of  the 
Atlantic,  made  matter  of  frequent  comment  in  a  desultory  way, 
has  yet  never  been  elaborately  treated  in  a  regular  and  scien- 
tific discussion.  Abroad,  our  general  style  of  speech  and  writ- 
ing has  met  with  a  good  deal  of  sarcastic  eulogy  and  a  good 
deal  of  stupid  depreciation  ;  at  home,  the  defence  has  been  con- 
ducted with  a  perfervid  acharnement  that  is  more  ridiculous 
than  the  cause  assailed ;  the  controversy,  however,  has  not  been 
made  luminous  upon  either  part  by  much  display  of  fact  or 
much  adventure  in  argument.      The  second  edition  of  Mr. 
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Bartlett's  book,  cited  above,  is  a  fairly  exhaustive  summary  of 
the  subject  as  it  stood  at  that  date,  and  so  far  as  words  are  con- 
cerned, it  is  a  work  that  should  be  in  every  scholar's  library, 
being  correct,  authoritative,  instructive,  entertaining,  creditable 
to  the  author's  industry,  and  showing  throughout  excellent 
qualities  of  taste  and  judgment.  But  we  have  no  work — there 
is  none  at  least  within  the  reviewer's  knowledge — which  has 
undertaken  to  discuss  Americanisms,  both  of  words  independ- 
ently, and  their  choice  relatively  to  style,  in  the  light  of  what 
such  words  must  be  considered  to  be : — the  reflected  images  of 
our  physical,  social,  and  mental  condition  and  culture.  It  is 
the  purpose  of  the  present  article  to  trace  in  brief  outline  what 
we  conceive  to  be  the  essential  features  and  substantial  pecu- 
liarities of  that  relation  between  life  and  speech,  as  it  subsists 
in  this  country. 

The  Bibliography  of  Americanisms  is  a  brief  one.  Dr. 
Witherspoon,  who  came  to  this  country  to  preside  over  Prince- 
ton College,  and  who  was  a  competent  scholar  as  well  as  a  very 
canny  Scot,  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  first  who  wrote  upon 
the  subject.  His  essays,  a  few  brief  papers  in  an  ephemeral 
publication,  appeared  in  1761.  Benjamin  Franklin,  however, 
a  man  whom  few  things  escaped,  had  been  observant  of  the 
divergences  of  our  speech  sometime  before  that  date.  In  a  let- 
ter to  Noah  Webster,  he  says  that  as  early  as  1733  he  had,  on 
his  return  to  Boston,  noticed  the  growing  use  of  un-English 
words,  most  of  them  derived  from  the  vocabulary .  of  Cotton 
Mather  and  other  of  the  clerical  despots  of  New  England.  The 
earliest  Yankeeisms,  avowedly  printed  as  such,  with  which  we 
are  acquainted,  occur  in  the  original  song  of  Yankee  Doodle — 
^Father  and  I  went  down  to  camp' — which  was  printed  in 
1775,  during  the  eiege  of  Boston.  The  vernacular  of  New 
England  is  cleverly  hit  off  in  this  famous  ballad,  as,  for  in- 
stance, in  this : 

*  And  tliere  wc  gee  a  swampin*  gun, 

Large  as  a  log  of  maple, 
Upon  a  duced  little  cart, 
A  load  for  father^s  cattle/  * 

1  Griswold's  Curiosities,  &c. 
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In  17S6,  lloyal  Tyler,  a  notable  early  wit,  wrote  and  had  played 
his  comedy  of  T/w  Confrasf,  '  the  first  stage  production  in  which 
the  Yankee  dialect  and  story-tellin<|C,  since  so  familiar  in  the 
parts  written  for  llackett,  Hill,  and  others,  wcrs?  employed.'" 
Not  much  later  than  this,  Xoah  Webster  was  insj^ired  by  the 
success  of  his  spelling-book  to  aim  at  the  production  of  hiB 
*  American  Dictionary  of  the  English  Language.'  His  studies 
preparatory  to  this  work  gave  him  occasion  at  various  times  to 
litter  quite  a  number  of  preposterous  pamphlets  and  ridiculous 
books  upon  topics  which  he  considered  to  be  germane  to  the 
subject.  In  IS  10,  John  Pickering  printed  his  Voeahulanj^  the 
first  cotisiderable  attempt  to  determine  and  classify  American- 
isms. This  work,  though  brief,  was  very  suggestive,  attracted 
the  attention  of  scholars,  and  was  commented  upon  and  re- 
viewed by  Webster,  J.  11.  Beck,  Al])ert  Gallatin,  and  others 
interested  in  linguistic  studies.  In  1854,  Mr.  Gulian  C.  Yer- 
planck,  in  editing  an  edition  of  Shakspeare,  took  occasion  to 
identify  the  many  Americanisms,  which,  obsolete  in  current 
English,  were  in  use  in  the  common  speech  or  in  provincialisms 
at  the  p]liza])ethan  period.  Meantime,  the  provincialisms  of 
the  country.  East,  AVest,  and  Sjuth,  had  l)egun  to  be  copiously 
illustrated,  and  not  perliaps  unprolitably,  in  varioTis  works  of 
humor  which  appeared  from  time  to  time.  Judge  Ilaliburton, 
Seba  Smith,  J.  Russell  Lowell,  and  many  others,  gave  us  Yan- 
keeisms;  ^Nfrs.  Kirkland,  Carleton,  Hall,  and  others,  AVestern- 
isms;  and  Judge  Longstreet,  'Major  Jones,'  Thorpe,  and  sev- 
eral more,  the  peculiarities  of  Southern  speech.  These  books, 
if  they  were  caricatures,  were  still  likenesses,  and  often  accurate 
to  a  degree  of  nicety  in  their  delineations.  The  latest  publica- 
tions of  this  sort,  the  laughable  books  of '  Artemus  AVard  '  and 
'Mark  Twain',  and  the  really  original  and  noble  tales  and 
poems  of  Mr.  Bratt  Ilarte,  have  enri(?hed  us  with  graphic 
specimens  of  the  highly  metapliysical  broad  speech  of  the  rural 
and  mining  populations  of  California  and  the  Eastern  and 
AVestern  slopes  of  the  llocky  Mountains. 

2  Duycklniu'k's  Cyclopffidin. 

8  x\  Vocabiilarv,  or  Collection  of  Words  and  Phrases  wliicli  have  been  sup- 
poHcd  to  be  peculiar  to  llie  United  States  of  America.  To  which  is  prefixed 
an  Essav,  &c.     Boston.     18l(». 
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The  second  Edition  of  Mr.  Bartlett's  book  came  out  in  1859, 
but  the  rapid  inarcli  of  events  since  that  date,  and  the  tumultu- 
ous passions  that  have  boiled  within  us  during  the  past  decade, 
have  added  so  largely  to  our  vocabulary,  that  the  book  is  already 
well  nigh  obsolete,  and  we  hope  the  skilful  author  will  speedily 
enlarge  and  revise  it.     It  is  not  easy  to  overestimate  the  value 
of  such  collections,  and  the  importance  of  the  studies  which  can 
only  be  pursued  by  their  aid.     AVithin  less  than  a  century, 
philoloy,   from   being   a  mere   exercise   and   pastime   of  the 
curious,  has  leaped  into  the  front  rank  among  the  sciences  that 
contribute  to  our  knowledge  of  human  nature.     It  has  enabled 
us  at  once  to  correct,  to  rehabilitate,  and  to  utilize  history,  and 
has  given  us  the  means,  now  for  the  first  time,  to  employ  the 
great  problem  of  race,  w^ith  all  its  wude-reaching  formulas,  in 
the  interpretation  of  the  laws,  and  in  estimating  the  scope,  of 
civilization.     It  would  seem  no  more  than  reasonable,  if  the 
quest  after  Sanskrit  roots  and  their  affinities  has  been  worthy 
to  engage  so  much  of  the  industry  and  time  of  scholars,  and  has 
been  so  fruitful  in  contributions  towards  a  philosophic  insight 
into  the  conditions  of  mankind,  that  the  accurate  study  of  the 
living  and  active  fonns  of  a  speech  a  people  have  in  daily  use, 
should  demand  at  least  a  like  degree  of  attention,  and  promise 
a  corresponding  amount  of  recompense.     If  language  be,  as  we 
know  it  is,  one  of  the  most  considerable  of  the  intelligent  ve- 
hicles of  historical  facts  and  conditions  at  our  command,  if  it 
be  '  the  outward  appearance  of  the  intellect  of  nations',*  then 
certainly,  the  language  of  our  land  and  our  day  must  needs  en- 
gage the  close  attention  of  whomsoever  would  make  himself 
acquainted  w4th  the  condition  of  our  intelligence  and  the  de- 
gree and  quality  of  our  enlightenment.     And  conversely,  if  we 
have  a  culture  w^hich,  as  is  claimed,  is  anywise  peculiar  and  in- 
digenous, our  language  will  reflect  that  peculiarity,  will  serve 
as  a  proof  of  it,  and  a  measure  w^hereby  to  test  whether  it  be 
excellent  or  the  opposite.     There  is  an  architecture  of  speech 
just  as  there  is  an  architecture  of  houses,  and  each  people  has 
in  a  greater  or  less  degree  its  own  peculiar  style,  both  of  lan- 
guage and  of  rool-tree,  to  which  it  is  guided  and  within  which 

^  AVrn.  C.  Fowler — op-cit. 
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it  is  constrained,  by  the  needs  of  its  congenerous  instincts,  by 
climate,  habits,  and  idiosyncrasies. 

The  student  of  language  has  not  gone  very  far  upon  his  search 
for  the  laws  of  its  origin  and  its  mutations,  has  not  examined 
very  closely  the  circumstances  of  its  inner  life,  before  he  be- 
comes vividly  impressed  with  the  conception  of  how  many  vital 
forces  are  actively  at  work  within  it,  and  how  peculiarly  a  liv- 
ing thing  speech  is.  He  does  not  need  to  be  told  that '  it  is  not 
a  dead  begotten^  but  rather  a  heyettiny  ;  in  itself  it  is  not  an 
ipyoi^j  but  an  ivsfiftca!*  ^  He  comes  at  once  to  feel  that  w^hile 
it  is  a  treasure-house  and  depository  of  wisdom  and  experience 
in  things  enacted,  it  is  in  a  still  greater  degr<\e  an  operative 
mint  and  assay-house,  wherein  the  rude  bullion  of  thought  is 
purified,  moulded,  stamped  and  valued  for  currency  in  the 
social  mart.  It  is  moreover  the  autograph  registry  of  our  daily 
condition,  as  sensitive  as  an  electrometer,  as  unerring  as  a  chem- 
ist's scales.  It  is  the  test  of  a  man,  and  the  criterion  of  a 
people.  As  has  been  said  by  a  master  in  its  uses,'' '  Language 
most  shows  a  man  :  speak,  that  I  may  see  thee.  It  springs  out 
of  the  most  retired  and  inmost  parts  of  us,  and  is  the  image  of 
the  parent  of  it,  the  mind.  Xo  glass  renders  a  man's  form  or 
likeness  so  true  as  his  speech.'  The  revelatien  it  makes  of  the 
individual  man,  it  more  than  corroborates  of  the  man  collective, 
and  society  would  have  no  consecutive  existence  without  the 
intervention  of  speech. 

Being  such,  so  living,  so  transient  in  the  reflections,  so  in- 
stantaneous in  catching  the  shape  and  color  of  every  impression, 
speech  must  change  constantly,  and  must  change,  if  not  for  the 
better,  then  for  the  worse.  Its  growth  being  unintermittent,  if 
it  cannot  grow  upward  it  must  grow  downward ;  if  it  cannot 
spread  to  the  right,  it  must  spread  to  the  left ;  if  it  be  debarred 
from  the  assimilation  of  good  material,  it  must  be  suffered  to 
assimilate  bad.  '  The  growth  of  language  cannot  be  suppressed ', 
says  Prof.  Fowler,*^  '  any  more  than  can  the  genial  activity  of 
the  human  soul.  Especially  in  our  own  country,  in  "this 
wilderness  of  free  minds,"  new  thoughts  and  corresponding  new 

5  Willhelni  von  Humboldt.    •  Ben  Jonson.    *•  The  English  Language,  &c. 
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expressions  spring  up  spontaneously,  to  live  their  hour  or  be 
permanent.'     And  he  adds :     '  As  onr  countrymen  are  spread- 
ing Westward  across  the  continent,  and  are  brought  into  con- 
tact with  other  races,  and  adopt  new  modes  of  thought,  there 
is  some  danger  that,  in  the  ufc  of  their  liberty,  they  may  break 
loose  from  the  laws  of  the  English  language,  and  become  marked 
not  only  by  one,  but  by  a  thousand  shibboleths.'    To  make  fre- 
quent and  searching  inquiry,  therefore,  into  the  condition  of 
our  speech,  and  to  see  wherein  it  is  advancing,  and  wherein 
retrograding,  should  seem  to  be  the  duty  of  every  student  in 
the  land  who  is  sedulous  to  preserve,  for  his  own  use  and  for 
the  use  of  those  who  may  come  after  him,  a  proper  and  adequate 
vehicle  of  American  thought,  a  sweet,  flexible,  dignified,  and 
competent  medium  for  uttering  oui*selves  to  one  another  and 
to  the  world.     Such  is  that  English  language  which  has  been 
handed  down  to  us,  a  priceless  hereditament,  out  of  the  past. 
Such  should  likewise  be  that  English  language  which  is  to  go 
down  from  us  to  the  unborn  millions  of  freemen  with  whom 
this  land  shall  finally  teem. 

The  first  matter  in  any  such  inquiry  is  to  ascertain  what  and 
how  great  is  the  measure  of  diflerence  between  the  English  lan- 
guage as  spoken  in  Great  Britain,  and  the  English  language  as 
ijipoken  in  America.  Is  there,  essentially,  what  might  be  called 
an  American  Dialed  ?  That  is  to  say,  is  there  in  the  speech 
we  daily  use,  such  a  degree  of  preponderance  of  certain  detenn- 
inate  idioms,  and  of  certain  determinate  peculiarities  of  pro- 
nunciation, as  to  constitute  it  a  specific  variety  of  the  English 
language,  such  as  are  the  Lowland  Scotch,  the  dialect  of  North- 
umberland, Yorkshire,  SuflFolk,  Devon,  Cornwall,  and  the 
brogue  (or  rather,  translatioji)  used  by  the  English-speaking 
natives  of  Ireland  ?  To  this  we  must  answ^er,  no ;  there  is  not 
such  an  American  dialect.  AVe  have  a  stock  of  provincialisms 
peculiar  to  certain  portions  of  our  country  which  might  be  con- 
sidered dialect  of  the  American-English :  but  the  American- 
English  can  in  no  wise  be  taken  for  a  dialect  of  the  English 
proper.  A  dialect  is  in  fact  an  amalgam,  the  product  of  a  com- 
promise, the  result  of  the  clash  and  attrition  between  two  lan- 
guages which  are  more  or  less  dissimilar.     Two  tribes  sit  down 
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alongside  of  one  another,  each  having  its  own  speech  and  its 
own  customs.  The  demands  of  intercourse  between  them  causes 
the  necessity  for  a  medium  of  that  intercourse,  and  that  medi- 
um, a  Lingua  Franca^  is  obtained  by  breaking  dow^n  some  of 
the  peculiarities  of  each  speech,  and  bringing  more  closely  to- 
gether their  points  of  contact,  until  in  this  way  a  third  rude 
tongue  is  constructed,  w^hich  presently  becomes  permanent,  and 
is  styled  a  dialect.  Sometimes  these  forms  are  sufficiently  cul- 
tivated and  distinct  to  acquire  a  literature  of  their  own,  but  or- 
dinarily they  have  no  efficiency  outside  the  region  of  colloquial 
use.  Such  were  the  dialects  of  ancient  Greece,  such  are  the 
modern  dialects  of  Italy,  Germany,  and  England.  In  this  way, 
and  before  the  progress  of  literature  and  the  increase  of  culture 
had  made  necessary  the  adoi)tion  of  a  standard  of  correct 
speech — an  arrangement  that  was  brought  about  either  by  elect- 
ing some  particular  dialect  to  that  position,  (as  was  the  case  in 
Italy,)  or  by  the  selection,  out  of  all  the  dialects,  of  a  form  of 
speech  embodying  the  greatest  number  of  excellences,  and  re- 
jecting the  chief  imperfections  of  each,  (as  it  happened  in  Eng- 
land)— every  country  had,  in  addition  to  its  substratum  of 
original  speech,  an  overlaying  of  foreign  and  heterogeneous 
material  such  as  made  up  a  large  body  everywhere  of  provin- 
cialisms, and  everywhere  brought  about  a  degree  of  unintelli- 
gibility  that  vexatiously  obstructed  free  intercourse. 

But  our  language  bears  no  such  relation  to  the  accepted 
mother-tongue  as  was  borne  by  these  dialects.  The  people  who 
came  as  settlers  to  this  country,  from  England  as  well  as  from 
other  lands,  did  indeed  bring  their  particular  dialects  and  pro- 
vincialisms with  them,  but  were  not  able  to  retain  them.  This 
land  was  not  settled  by  tribes,  but  by  individuals.  Every  hun- 
dred in  the  old  colonies  might  afford  instances  of  the  colloquial 
forms  of  twenty  different  dialects,  because  nearly  every  hun- 
dred had  settlers  gathered  from  all  of  the  counties  of  England. 
But  these  dialects,  meeting  thus  upon  a  common  ground,  in. 
stead  of  propagating  themselves,  mutually  destroyed  one 
another,  and  gave  to  our  American  speech  that  homogeneous 
character  which  is  one  of  its  striking  peculiarities.  We  have 
no  dialect,  because  our  current  tongue  is  in  a  measure  a  hybrid 
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of  all  dialects.  *  Dialects  can  only  be  preserved  by  collective 
bodies  speaking  the  language  which  they  acquired  in  their 
youth ;  they  cannot  therefore  continue  in  promiscuous  colonies  '.* 
Mr.  Bartlett,  in  the  Introduction  to  his  Dictionary,  seems  to  think 
that  there  are  causes  at  work  which. '  in  the  course  of  a  few 
generations ',  will  produce  dialects  among  us  of  a  marked  char- 
acter. He  supposes  that  the  Dutch  settlements  in  New  York, 
the  German  settlements  in  Pennsylvania  and  the  West,  the 
Scandinavian  colonies  in  the  North-west,  &c.,  will  have  the 
final  effect  of  permanently  and  materially  modifying  the  Eng- 
lish speech  of  those  around  them.  But  evidently  he  leaves  out 
of  his  calculation  the  fact  that  the  nature  of  our  institutions 
and  the  state  of  our  societies  are  such  that  these  languages 
are  treated  as  aliens  and  strangers,  entertained  as  casual  so- 
journers only,  and  never  suffered  to  get  a  permanent  foothold 
among  us.  They  must  die  away,  leaving  scarcely  a  trace  be- 
hind them,  for  they  have  no  ceremonial  use,  no  legal  status,  and 
are  not  kept  alive  by  the  force  of  any  hereditary  customs.  It 
is  possible  that  A.  may  require  to  know  German,  for  instance, 
in  order  to  do  business  with  B.  and  his  neighbors,  who  speak 
nothing  else ;  but  infallibly  both  A's  children  and  B's  children 
will  not  speak  German,  nor  yet  a  German-English  dialect,  but 
the  plain  English  of  our  common-schools,  and  that  only.  In 
Canton,  the  foreign  population  have  to  communicate  with  the 
natives  by  means  of  a  villainous  sort  of  bastard  Lingua-Franca, 
called  *  Pigeon  English ',  an  execrable  compound  of  English, 
Portuguese,  Chinese,  Dutch,  sea-slang,  and  the  cant  of  'change. 
But  when  the  Chinaman  comes  to  America,  he  learns  to  speak 
English  *  velly  ploppa ',  or  as  well  as  he  can,  and  is  never  met 
half-way  in  his  efforts.  We  are  notorious  for  our  national  com- 
plaisance in  many  things,  but  we  have  far  too  much  conceit — 
not  to  speak  of  patriotism — to  be  otherwise  than  inflexible  when 
it  comes  to  the  deliberate  bodily  surrender  of  our  Anglo-Saxon 
speech.  We  may  cast  it  away  piecemeal  with  all  imaginable 
recklessness,  but  will  never  capitulate  to  those  who  demand  its 
subordination.    It  predominates  more  strongly  now  than  ever, 

8  Quarterly  Review  on  *  Lilliman's  Travels.*   (Quoted  in  Bartlett.) 
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although  four-fifths  of  the  population  of  the  country  have  other 
than  pure  English  blood  in  their  veins. 

Besides  all  this,  it  is  unquestionable  that  a  large  proportion 
of  the  so-called  Americanisms  with  which  we  are  accredited 
are  no  more  really  entitled  to  be  so  styled  than  are  the  quaint 
phrases  and  humorous  quotations  for  which  Mr.  Richard  Swivel- 
ler  is  distinguished  to  be  taken  for  Anglicisms.  They  are  sim- 
ply the  eccentricities  and  humors  of  a  few  of  our  speakers  and 
writers,  the  catch-words  of  a  day,  the  sudden  thoughts  of  mo- 
ments of  excitement  or  whim, — taken  up  on  the  facile  tongue 
of  the  mob  to  which  they  have  been  tossed,  kept  up  on  the 
breath  of  a  transient  popularity,  and  then  sufiered  to  disappear 
forever,  unless,  perchance,  embalmed,  more  or  less  fragrantly, 
in  the  eager  pages  of  some  English  traveller's  note-book. 

These  facts,  however,  do  not  prevent  the  Am^ricanese  from 
differing  widely  from  the  current  standard  of  common  English. 
Aside  from  our  numerous  and  ever-varying  colloquial  provinci- 
alisms, our  cultivated  language  cannot  be  made  to  conform  to 
the  refined  speech  of  Great  Britain.  There  are  many  objects 
of  thought  peculiar  to  our  country,  to  express  which  we  have 
had  to  devise  un-English  words.^  We  have  borrowed  a  great 
many  words ;  we  have  invented  a  great  many ;  we  have  revived 
some  that  are  obsolete  in  English  ;  we  have  changed  the  mean- 
ing of  a  goodly  number ;  and  thus,  by  coining,  and  bartering, 
and  transmuting,  by  divorcing  words  from  old  senses  and  wed- 
ding them  to  new,  just  as  it  seemed  to  suit  our  occasions,  we 
have  brought  it  to  pass  that  the  English  of  our  societies  is 
quite  a  distinguishable  language  from  the  English  of  Pall- 
Mali,  and  the  style  taught  in  our  high-schools  perceptibly  dif- 
ferent from  that  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge. 

These  differences,  ^  we  have  shown,  are  not  dialectic,  nor 
such  as  grow  out  of  tribal  collisions,  but  are  diflerences  caused 
by  tlie  modifications  of  culture  wrought  in  us  by  our  outlying 
circumstances  since  we  have  inhabited  this  contiiTent, — such 
modifications  as  are  produced  by  the  variations  of  climate,  soil, 
and  the  face  of  the  country,  by  the  character  and  age  of  our  set- 
tlements, the  character  and  age  of  our  people,  and,  generally,  by 

Soo  Bartlett,  Introduction,  and  Fowler,  passim. 
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the  necessities  of  existence  which  domineer  over  ns.  These  things, 
which  inevitably  mould  peoples,  mould  as  well  their  speech,  as 
that  is  simply  one  of  the  living  forces  within  them.  We  drop 
words  that  are  no  longer  of  use  to  us,  or  rectify  their  meanings, 
in  order  that  they  may  continue  of  use  to  us.  We  make  new 
words,  because  we  need  terms  for  new  conditions  and  relations. 
We  even  modify  the  pronunciation  of  words,  and  rearrange 
their  grammatical  construction,  in  obedience  to  the  subtle  in- 
fluences which  are  all  the  time,  and  without  our  consciousness, 
at  work  within  us  and  upon  us.  A  Mr.  Bernard  or  a  Mr. 
Kennard,  after  having  lived  in  the  East,  removes  to  the  West, 
where,  accordantly  with  the  local  habit  of  speech  of  the  people, 
lie  becomes  Mr.  Bemdrd,  or  Mr.  Kenndrd.  His  name  has 
changed,  not  indeed  in  spelling,  but  in  accent,  and  is  virtually 
quite  another  name  from  what  it  was  originally.  John  Flint 
goes  from  Vermont  into  the  French  settlements  of  Canada, 
where  his  surname  is  translated  into  Pierre  ^  Fus^e.  He  re- 
turns into  the  country  by  way  of  some  of  the  Western  settle- 
ments, and  his  name  is  translated  again  into  English  at  hap- 
hazard, and  thus,  at  the  second  remove,  John  Flint  is  translated 
into  Peter  Gun.*®  '  When  the  first  schooner  was  built  on  the 
coast  of  Massachusetts,  as  she  slid  from  the  stocks  and  floated 
gracefully  upon  the  waters,  the  chance  exclamation  of  an  ad- 
miring by-stander,  "  O  how  she  scoons .'"  drew  from  her  con- 
triver and  builder,  the  answer,  "  A  schooner  let  her  be,  then !" 
and  made  a  new  English  word.' "  The  question  of  Chinese 
immigration  into  California  is  agitating  the  country,  when  a  hu- 
morous writer  sums  up  the  merits  of  the  case  in  an  ingenious 
poem,  and  straightway, '  the  heathen  Chinese '  becomes  a  catch- 
word of  universal  acceptation.  The '  minute  men '  of  Boston,  be- 
fore the  revolution,  for  purposes  of  safe  and  secret  consultation, 
used  to  meet  in  Mr.  Adanas'  shipyard^  and  so,  got  the  name  of 
Hhe  caulkers'  club.'  This  was  shortened  into  caulkers\  and  finally, 
as  caiccuSy  has  grown  to  be  the  mysterious  and  dreadful  synonym 
for  the  fountain-head  of  all  sorts  of  secret  political  manoeuvre 
and  corruption.  In  the  Western  backwoods,  one  day,  a  man  is 
wounded  by  a  panther,  or  catamount.   His  rough-spoken  neigh- 

w  Liel)er.    *  Stanger  in  America/  ^  Whitney— <?p-<»^. 
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bor  writing  to  describe  ae  graphically  as  possible  how  badly  he 
has  been  torn  and  bitten,  invents  an  approximative  adjective, 
and  speaks  of  him  as  having  been  '  catawampously  chawed  up  1' 
A  college  boy,  seeking  to  characterize  a  comrade  who  is  con- 
ceited, extravagant,  and  shallow,  feigns  a  Greek  derivative,  and 
calls  him  a  Hyphenute "  {bfjp  8v  5t)u<:.)  The  epithet  attracts, 
passes  corruptly  into  common  speech,  and,  as  highfalutmi^  be- 
comes a  general  adjective  for  certain  traits  injuriously  supposed 
to  be  *  highly  American  \  These  few  examples  are  instances  of 
the  way  in  which  a  great  number  of  our  words  originate.  Every 
sect,  every  party,  every  locality,  every  train  of  events,  is  con- 
stantly flinging  off  something  of  the  kind,  part  of  which  perish 
at  birth,  and  part  are  adopted  into  our  permanent  speech. 

Thus  far  with  respect  to  the  leading  principles  controlling 
our  departures  in  speech  from  standard  English.  Of  the  pro- 
vincial variations  of  this  speech  among  ourselves,  many  curioue^ 
particulars  might  be  presented.  In  respect  of  pronunciation' 
and  accent,  there  is,  even  among  the  classes  of  the  highest  cul- 
ture, a  marked  difference  between  the  people  of  this  country 
and  those  of  England.  There  is  a  constant  disparity  as  r^gard& 
the  pitch  and  intonation  of  the  voice  in  enunciating.  Our  de- 
livery has  not  the  rhythmic  variety  of  the  English ;  it  is  set  to 
a  lower  key,  and  is  more  monotonous  in  its  flow.  We  dwell 
longer  upon  the  vowels,  spreading  and  flattening  their  sound, 
and  we  do  not  enunciate  the  consonants,  particularly  when  in 
combination,  near  so  clearly  and  distinctly.  We  have  changed 
the  accents  of  many  words,  especially  names  and  derivatives, 
out  of  complaisance  to  French  and  other  un-English  influences^ 
and  in  the  matter  of  words  more  or  less  directly  of  classical 
origin,  we  are  very  much  in  the  case  of  Lowell's  school-boys 
when  they  blundered  through  their  Scripture  genealogies, 

*  The  vibrant  accent  skipping  here  and  there, 
Just  as  it  pleased  invention  or  despair.* 

In  reading,  we  are  prone  to  terminate  sentences  with  the  fall- 
ing instead  of  the  rising  inflection, — a  peculiarity  still  more 
xnarked  at  the  South  than  at  the  Korth.    This  is  antagonistic 

12  Princeton  College  word. 
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to  English  cuetom,  and  is  not  pleasant,  as  it  contributes  to  a 
*  sing-song '  habit  of  speech.  In  the  Eastern  States,  the  vowel 
sounds,  without  being  shortened,  are  unduly  clipped  and  atten- 
uated ;  in  the  South,  on  the  contrary,  tliey  are  pronounced  with 
too  great  roll  and  breadth.  The  Yankee  drawls,  and  speaks, 
with  a  hard  metallic  sort  of  nasal  twang,  as  if  he  had  narrowed 
the  volume  of  his  mouth,  in  order  to  keep  out  the  East  wind, 
or  make  his  pork  and  molasses  go  farther.  The  Southerner, 
on  the  other  hand,  does  not  distinctly  articulate  consonantal 
sounds,  and  doubtless  from  laziness  as  much  as  anything  else, 
mumbles  in  his  speech,  and  sacrifices  his  syllables. 

These  local  peculiarities,  while  in  scarcely  any  case  sufficient 
to  form  distinctive  dialects,  are  yet  marked  enough  to  be  very 
noticeable,  especially  among  those  not  to  the  manner  bom. 
Our  most  highly  educated  persons  are  not  free  from  them  in 
some  degree,  and  an  intelligent  observer  can  always  detect  the 
birthplace  of  a  speaker  by  the  cock-crow  revelations  of  his 
shibboleths. 

In  the  interior  and  agricultural  portions  of  New  England, — 
a  region  less  disturbed  by  our  chronic  upheavals  and  shufflings 
iihan  any  other,  from  the  fact  that,  while  it  supplies  emigrants 
for  every  part  of  the  country,  it  offers  no  inducements  to  immi- 
grants into  itself, — there  is  a  very  constant  and  excessive  pro- 
vincialism of  speech.  The  people  of  these  parts  have  cultivated 
the  drawl  with  distinguished  success.  While  they  attenuate 
the  vowels  in  every  case,  they  manage,  by  dwelling  unduly 
upon  them,  to  give  to  nearly  all  of  them  a  species  of  diphthongal 
force,  as  when  they  say  e^id  for  end,  dawg  for  dog,  Gawd  for 
God,  tew  for  two,  too,  to,  and  keow  for  cow,  &c.  In  their  vocabu- 
lary, the  broad  sound  of  a  and  an  presents  insuperable  difficul- 
ties. Sauce,  (which  in  the  South  becomes  sass)  in  New  Eng- 
land is  pronounced  sarse.  What  is  converted  into  vmt ;  and  u 
is  pronounced  oo^  as  in  indimdooal.  This  latter  perversion  is 
the  more  conspicuous  from  their  inveterate  fondness  for  em- 
ploying ^  sijre '  {shoor)  upon  all  occasions,  and  especially  as  the 
climax  of  an  affirmative  answer,  as,  for  example,  ^  Nieu  Eng- 
land be  the  airthly  Paradise,  shoor  I'  Our  Yankee  friends  in- 
sist upon  saying  hen  for  been,  following  the  ancient  dialect  of 
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Kent.  Paid,  they  make  pahd;  whether,  wutha;  nothiDgy 
nawthin  ;  kind,  keind.  Many  of  these  sounds  have  their  orig- 
inal in  English  dialects,  and  even  the  New  England  drawl  is 
claimed  to  be  identical  with  what  is  known  as  *  the  Suffolk 
whine.'  ^*  Wlien  the  Yankee  would  say  '  yes ',  he  shortens  the 
quantity  of  the  vowel  and  then  multiplies  it  into  a  diphthong- 
Thus,  he  does  not  say  ydds  (as  it  is  usually  represented)  but 
yehrcs.  He  says  cahd  for  card ;  prevail  for  prevail ;  uppinion 
for  opinion ;  and  hayhit  {hehrchhit)  for  habit.  Professor  Lowell, 
in  his* admirable  prefaces  to  '  The  Biglow  Papers',  has  perhaps 
given  us  the  best  summary  extant  of  these  various  provincial- 
isms of  New  England.     Briefly,  his  rules  are  as  follows : 

*  1.  The  genuine  Yankee  never  gives  the  rough  sound  to  the 
r,  when  he  can  help  it. 

*  2.  He  seldom  sounds  the  final  jr,  and  rf,  sg-JetV — Aa/i',  for 
being,  hand. 

*  3.  Omits  the  h  in  such  words  as  whUcy  wheriy  wKere. 

'  4.  Says  hei)  for  have ;  hendy  for  handy ;  thet  for  that ;  but 

Jiamsome  for  handsome. 

*  5.  Prefixes  etoou  sounds — an  in  such  words  as  daughteTj 

he  pronounces  ah.  The  following  passage  in  Shakspeare  he 
would  recite  thus : 

'  Neow  is  the  winta  uv  eour  discontent 
Med  glorious  summa  by  this  sun  o*  York, 
An*  aU  tlie  cleouds  that  leowered  upun  eour  heouse 
In  the  keep  buzzum  o'  the  oshin  buried ; 
Neow  air  eour  breows  bound  'ith  victorious  wreaths  \ 
Eour  breused  arms  hung  up  fer  monimunce ; 
Eour  starn  alarums  chenged  to  merry  meetins, 
Eour  dreffle  marches  to  delightfUl  measures,*  &c.,  &c. 

The  Southern  peculiarities  of  speech  are  the  more  striking* 
by  contrast  with  those  of  the  Yankees.  Our  Southerner  has  a 
total  want  of  respect  for  the  final  r,  and  when  it  is  succeeded 

1'  *  The  dialect  of  East  Anglia  has  for  it«  most  general  and  prevailing  char- 
acteristic of  pronunciation  a  narrowness  and  tenuity,  precisely  the  reverse  of 
the  round,  sonorous,  mouth-filling  tones  of  the  Northern  English.  The  nar-^ 
rowness  of  utterance  is  in  some  parts  of  this  dialect,  rendered  still  more  offen- 
sive to  ears  not  accustomed  to  it,  by  being  delivered  in  a  sort  of  shrill  whin- 
ing recitative.  This  has  sometimes  been  called  "the  Suffolk  whine."" 
Fowler — oj^i. 
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by  another  vowel  in  such  circumstances  that  he  cannot  make 
his  favorite  elision,  he  compromises  by  modifying  the  preced- 
ing vowel,  so  as  to  spare  himself  aa  much  as  possible  the  re- 
verberant rattle  which  seems  to  distress  him  so  much.  Thus, 
he  says  do^  for  door,  you  for  your,  yere  for  here,  and  whar^  thar^ 
bar  for  where,  there,  bear.  In  many  situations  he  declines  to 
reproduce  the  sound  ou^  but  substitutes  for  it  a  sound  not  Eng- 
lish in  its  character,  but  partaking  very  nearly  the  sound  of 
the  Italian  o  chinso,  an  intermediate  between  the  o  in  note,  and 
the  00  in  book ;  as,  for  example,  in  the  words  Jumse^  ahout.  He 
converts  Mister  into  Mistuh^  and  probably  no  one  has  ever 
been  present  during  the  proceedings  of  a  Virginia  debating 
society  without  bringing  away  vivid  recollections  of  the  vibrant 
and  resonant  phrase  so  frequently  heard :  *  Thar-fo',  Mistuh 
Speakuh — '.  With  singular  inconsistency,  the  Virginian  in- 
serts r  in  the  wrong  places  as  indefatigably  as  he  elides  it  from 
where  it  belongs.  He  makes  carf  of  calf,  Stamton  of  Stimton, 
arfter  of  after,  amt  of  aunt,  &c.  Horse,  he  vulgarizes  into 
hossj  and  by  metathesis  makes  ium  of  iron,  puriy  of  pretty, 
njmm  of  apron.  Head,  in  his  more  vulgar  moments,  he  calls 
Jiaid^  after  the  practice  of  the  negroes,  who,  indeed,  are  re- 
sponsible for  a  good  many  of  his  defects  in  pronunciation. 

In  th6  same  way,  pujypus  is  put  for  purpose ;  Hopper  for 
Harper ;  pollnd  for  pollard";  wuh  for  work ;  drap  for  drop ; 
waw  for  war ;  effnt  for  effort ;  repote  for  report ;  hode  for  board ; 
detummined  for  determined ;  perdtice  for  produce ;  vayiis  for 
various;  Southuniov  Southern;  and  slippy  for  slippery." 

It  would  be  an  almost  endless  and  altogether  useless  task  to 
speak  of  the  nondescript  errors  of  pronunciation  current  among 
the  vulgar  throughout  the  whole  country,  and  of  the  still  more 
nondescript  words  they  use.  These  vulgarisms,  if  patiently 
traced  to  their  sources,  will  perhaps  disclose  a  philosophic  some- 
thing perdu  behind  them,  but  who  has  the  energy  or  will  to 
run  to  earth  such  game  as  the  we  wus  and  you  wus  of  the 
Southern  piny  woods ;  the  hand^nt  orier  done  it  of '  York  State '; 
or  \h»^absJcizej  exflunctify^funkifyy  slantindicularj  absgytaivr 

1*  See  Dr.  Bagby's  paper  in  '  Southern  Magazine  *  of  Jan.,il87I.    *  Histry 
uv  the  "Waw.* 
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latey  and  other  wild  terms  in  which  *  free  speech '  in  the  West 
60  strangely  rejoices  ?  These  words,  however,  must  not  be  con- 
founded with  those  we  have  harrowed  to  supply  our  actual 
needs  in  respect  of  terms.  Thus,  we  owe  the  Dutch  for  many 
words,  such  as  sioopy  hossy  noodle^  cooky  ;  we  have  gone  to  the 
French  for  such  as  hayou^  tarhecu^y  llousCy  caches  crevasse^  civ- 
ism^  department,  grade,  levee,  jpicayune,  vrairie,  vendue,  and 
many  military  terms,  and  names  of  places,  besides  almost  the 
entire  technology  of  fashionable  dress  and  personal  adornment. 
From  the  Spanish,  we  have  such  as  adobe,  canyon,  corral,  fan- 
dango, jilihusteT  (the  root  is  the  French  fiUhustier)  mtdaUo, 
mustang,  ranche,  stampede,  vasmos,  &c.  The  Germans  give 
us  sauerkraut,  schnapps,  watershed  (was8erschied),yei<?6  (P^PPJ) 
Jilipina,  and  many  more ;  the  various  Indian  dialects  contribute 
fiuch  as  alewife,  hxyminy,  ha/mmock,  guarw,  ma/aanosa/y,  mx>ccar 
^n,  opossum,  pone,  sackem,  skunk,  suci^otash,  &c. ;  the  Negro 
gibberish  gives  us  hanjo,  l)xu;kra,fotch,  shuck,  truck,  picaninny, 
&c.  We  have  appropriated  from  the  technicalities  of  trade 
and  barter  such  words  as  balance,  bulls,  and  bears,  breadstuffs, 
to  clerk,  a  concern,  drummer,  easy,  indebtedness,  to  loam,,  to 
shave,  wUdrcat,  shin  plaster,  &c.  From  the  technology  of  pol- 
itics we  get  auction  (in  its  American  sense),  bunkum,  congres- 
sional, to  depniiize,  Gerrymander,  jeopardize,lol>by,  log-rolling, 
lynch,  mileage,  non-committal,  qualify,  squatter,  to  stump,  &c. ; 
from  our  various  sects,  to  approbate,  association,  bestowment, 
christianisation,  to  fellowship,  to  donate,  to  doxologise,  to  ex- 
perience, to  happify,  to  missionate,  to  realize,  mourners,  plat- 
form, &c. ;  from  Spiritualism  and  Transcendentalism,  free-love, 
to  inheaven,  medium,  metaphenomenal,  nomohgical,  spiridand, 
&c. ;  from  the  sailors,  chop,  dove,  (dived)  to  haze,  kedge,  keel 
over,  sky-larking,  &c. ;  and  from  thief-cant,  such  as  coniaker, 
crib,  cop,  nab,  nail,  mossy,  spondulicks,  hook,  mopus,  a  fence, 
drop-game,  patent-safe,  &c.,  &c. 

The  American  people  have  been  sadly  berated  on  account  of 
their  names  both  of  places  and  persons ;  but  these  names,  to 
the  philosophic  observer,  are  among  the  most  important  finger- 
marks to  our  history  and  social  condition.  The  character  of 
the  surnames  in  any  certain  locality  is  a  sure  guide  to  the 
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nationality  of  its  original  settlers.  The  New-Englander's  line 
of  Exodus  can  be  traced  infallibly  by  the  vestigia  of  Puritanism 
imprinted  upon  family  given  names,  by  the  Jothams,  Abihus, 
Abishags,  Zerubbabels  and  Melchisedechs  which  betray  the 
hereditary  influence  of  the  old-time  Scripture-genealogies.  The 
New  York  name,  Paulding,  which  was  originally  English — 
Pawling — occurring  in  a  Dutch  settlement,  was  variously  trans- 
lated into  Pauldinck,  Paulden,  and  c|)uld  only  finally  compro- 
mise with  the  instincts  of  association  around  it  by  retaining  the 
characteristic  d  of  the  Dutch,  and  remaining  Paulding.  In  the 
flame  way,  the  names  of  Frenchmen  and  Canadians  who  came 
into  New  England,  were  forced  to  break  down  before  the  in- 
veterate cacology  of  the  colonial  people,  and  assume  something 
like  an  English  form ;  so  that  the  brave  Bon  Coeur  became 
Bunker,  Pihandiere  was  transformed  into  Peabody,  Bon  Pa^ 
was  sunken  in  Bumpus,  and  (*  O !  what  a  fall  was  there !')  the 
aristocratic  De  Z'  Hotel  sneaked  away  in  the  guise  of  the  mean 
Yankee  Doolittle  I  ^ 

It  may  be  shown,  likewise,  that  even  our  most  strange,  hide- 
ous, and  outlandish  names  of  places,  have  their  origin,  and  a 
certain  value,  in  historical  association,  or  are  due  to  some  local 
cause  that  is  distinctly  to  be  traced.  The  apparently  unmean- 
ing Pen  Tany  which  casual  observers  would  take  to  be  an  In- 
dian word,  is  actually  an  abbreviation  of  Pennsyl/vania-Ya/n- 
ke€y  and  marks  the  spot  where  the  New  England  Exodus  met 
the  spread  of  the  Germans  and  Quakers  upon  a  common  ground. 
The  best  catalogue  we  have  ever  seen  of  our  nondescript  West- 
em  names  of  places  is  embodied  in  Mr.  Elbert  H.  Smith's  great 
Epio,^®  among  a  great  profusion  of  other  rare  gems  of  verse. 
The  list  is  certainly  hard  to  match  : 

*  Hard  Scrabble,  Fair  Play,  Nip  and  Tuck,  and  Patch, 
"With  Catholic,  and  Whig,  and  Democrat  to  match, 
Blue  River,  Strawberry,  and  Hoof  Noggle  steep 
And  Trespass,  and  Slake  Rag,  Clay  Hole  deep; 
Bee  Town,  Hard  Times,  and  Old  Rattlesnake^ 
Black  Log,  Shingle  Ridge,  Babel  and  Stake ; 

15  Captain  Marryatt's  Diary. 

wMa-Ka-Tai-Me-She-Kia-Kiak;  or  Black  Hawk,  and  Scenes  hi  the  West. 
A  National  Poem  in  Six  Cantos. 
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Satan's  Light  House,  Pine  Hook,  and  Dry  Bone, 
And  Swindler's  Ridge  with  hazels  o'ergrown ; 
Buzzard's  Roost  Injunction,  and  the  Two  Brothers, 
Snake  Hollow  Diggins,  Black  Jack,  Horse  and  others, 
As  Small  Pox,  Buncombe,  and  Peddler's  Creek, 
And  Sower  Coon,  Stump  Grove,  and  Jled  Dog  bleak, 
Menominee,  Rat-tail  Ridge,  may  measure  out  this  sonnet, 
With  Bull  Branch,  Upper  Coon — pour  no  curses  on  it !' 

Yet,  each  one  of  these  names  is  a  page  from  the  chronicles  of 
the  settlers  of  those  regions.  The  peculiar  physical  features  of 
a  country,  its  climate,  animals,  and  vegetable  productions,  the 
circumstances  of  the  colonists,  their  trials,  hardships,  and  mis- 
adventures, their  religious  faith,  their  patriotic  impulses,  and 
all  the  interests  of  nationality,  find  a  durable  record  in  the 
names  of  places."  Even  had  no  history  been  written  of  the 
settlement  of  the  North-west,  the  linguistic  student  would  be 
able  to  trace  the  French  from  the  lakes  to  the  Gulf  simply  by 
the  spelling  they  have  given  to  adopted  Indian  names,  as,  for 
instance,  the  soft  ch  in  Michigan,  Chenango,  the  on  in  Missouri, 
the  missing  TFin  Ouachita,  and  the  accent  and  elided  s  in  Ar- 
kansas, Illin6iB.^®  The  curious  observer  can  very  nearly  trace 
the  period  of  settlement  of  the  various  belts  of  the  country,  as 
well  as  the  character  and  circumstances  of  the  colonists,  by  the 
names  that  attach  to  localities.  The  great  and  permanent  land- 
marks, the  mountains,  rivers,  lakes,  and  bays,  have  retained 
their  original  nomenclature,  and  are  almost  universally  called 
by  Indian  names ;  but  all  the  improvements  wrought  by  civili- 
zation, all  political  divisions  and  immediate  growth,  have  names 
that  indicate  their  history.  The  counties  in  Virginia,  mark, 
by  a  regular  progression,  the  advances  liiade  by  settlement  dur- 
ing the  coloniltl,  the  revolutionary,  and  the  modem  periods.  So 
again,  we  can  almost  read  the  history  of  the  building  of  Balti- 
more in  the  names  of  its  streets.^^  The  town  was  first  laid  out 
in  1730,  and  called  Baltimore,  in  honor  of  the  Lord  Proprietary, 
while  the  few  streets  of  the  original  plat  were  named  with  a 
view  to  existing  circumstances  rather  than  in  obedience  to  out- 

1"'  De  Quincey  on  Style.    ^  Noah  "Webster.    Introduction  to  Dictionary. 

i»See  *The  Stranger  in  Baltimore,  by  J.  F.  Weishampal,  Jr.'— A  valuable 
Hand-book. 
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side  impulses.  Early  Colonists,  says  De  Quincey,  *  live  under 
influences  the  most  opposite  to  those  of  false  refinement ;  coarse 
necessities,  elementary  features  of  peril  or  embarrassment,  pri- 
mary aspects  of  savage  nature,  compose  the  scenery  of  their 
thoughts ,  and  these  are  reflected  by  their  names.'  Thus,'  for 
instance,  Calvert  street  had  originally  a  simple  local  name ; 
Charles  street,  was  Forrest  street;  and  Gay,  Bridge  street. 
Then,  after  nature  was  a  little  subdued,  colonial  patriotism  be- 
came audible,  giving  us  Yorke,  George,  Queen,  Pitt,  Chatham, 
Frederick,  Tammany,  and  other  streets.  Presently  came  the 
Revolution,  and  under  its  stirring  influences,  the  piety  and 
poverty  of  New  Church  street  were  forgotten  in  the  memorable 
name  of  Lexington ;  Indian  Tammany  and  British  Chatham 
were  merged  in  Fayette ;  Queen  became  Pratt ;  George,  Water ; 
Saint  Paul's,  Saratoga,  &c.  The  later  crop  of  the  war  and  its 
sequel  appears  in  Franklin,  Howard,  Conway,  Barre ;  in  Lib- 
erty, Constitution ;  in  Smallwood,  Putnam,  Pulaski ;  and  in 
Eutaw,  Camden,  Cowpens,  &c.  The  feelings  of  the  second  war 
with  England,  and  of  the  Mexican  war,  are  similarly  perpetu- 
ated in  the  names  of  our  streets.  And  what  we  have  here  il- 
lustrated from  the  example  of  Baltimore,  has  taken  place  all 
over  the  country ;  so  that  he  who  glances  at  a  county  map  of 
the  United  States  may  read  as  he  runs  something  of  the  history 
of  each  locality. 

Now,  assuming  it  for  a  fact  that  the  changes  a  people  have 
undergone  are  authentically  inwritten  in  the  words  they  use 
and  the  style  in  which  they  collocate  them,  it  remains  to  be  de- 
termined whether  tliose  departures  from  the  received  standard 
of  English  speech,  which  are  known  as  Amet^icanisms^  indicate 
a  change  for  the  better  or  a  change  for  the  worse.  We  are  con« 
strained  to  say,  after  a.careful  examination  of  tlie  subject,  and 
a  zealous  endeavor  to  rid  ourselves  of  prejudices  of  every  kind,, 
that  the  conclusions  we  liave  come  to  are  not  at  all  favorable 
to  our  own  style  of  speech.  We  have  found  Americanisms  ta 
be  not  only  departures  from,  but  perversions  of,  the  best  forms, 
of  the  English  language, — perversions  not  only  unlicensed,  but 
indefensible,  unseemly,  and  vicious.  We  have  found  that  they 
have  not  given  as  a  better  language  than  the  English,  but  have 
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crippled  our  Bpeecli  seriously,  and  made  it  far  inferior  to  the 
mother  tongue  in  force,  in  flexibility,  in  rhythmic  proportion, 
in  precision  and  correctness,  and  in  idiomatic  life  and  character. 
The  English  archaisms  which  we  have  retained  add  nothing  to 
the  strength  and  beauty  of  our  speech.  The  solecisms  we  per- 
petrate do  not  compensate  by  increase  of  force  for  the  loss  of 
grammatical  order  which  they  occasion.  The  barbarisms  which 
we  have  introduced  have  been,  for  the  most  part,  the  vulgar 
efforts  of  ignorance  struggling  against  incompetency  of  expres- 
fiion,  rather  than  the  untrained  exuberance  of  youth  and  vital- 
ity. The  lawlessness  of  our  innovations  has  broken  forth  rather 
in  distinctive  than  in  expansive  efforts.  If  we  have  invented 
new  words,  and  perverted  the  meaning  of  old  ones,  we  have  at 
the  same  time,  and  in  a  disproportionate  degree,  let  drop  out 
out  of  sight,  and  consigned  to  disuse  and  oblivion,  many  valu- 
able niceties  of  expression  and  treasures  of  idiom,  which  are 
still  retained  in  currency  and  vital  force  by  the  parent  stock. 
While  we  have  revelled  in  slang,  and  rioted  in  the  utmost  ex- 
travagance of  hyperbole  and  figurative  language,  *  picking  up 
wit  as  pigeons  peas,'  we  have  wilfully  neglected  the  principles 
of  perspicuity,  and  turned  a  cold  shoulder  to  the  precedents  of 
good  grammar.  We  have  been  like  the  spendtlirift,  dilapidat- 
ing our  patrimony  at  the  same  time  that  we  have  wasted  our 
income  in  illicit  expenses.  We  have  indeed  been  ^  at  a  great 
feast  of  language ',  but  have  brought  away  with  us  little  else 
besides  the  heel-taps,  and  broken  scraps  of  meat. 

To  be  sure,  we  have  the  right  to  claim  that  there  is  much 
less  difference  in  this  country  than  in  England  between  the 
speech  of  the  most  vulgar  and  that  of  the  most  cultivated 
classes;  but  this  equalization  of  our  language  has  levelled 
downwards  as  well  as  upwards,  and,  while  it  has  sensibly  ele- 
vated the  speech  of  the  lowest,  it  has  in  at  least  an  equal  meas- 
ure depraved  the  speech  of  the  more  refined.  In  seeking  a 
medium,  we  have  lowered  the  standard  of  excellence,  and  ban- 
ished, as  an  object  of  aspiration,  that  ideal  perfection  of  style 
which  ever  solicits  the  ambition  of  genius.*    There  have  been, 

^ '  The  ripest  scholars  amons  us  acknowledge  the  fact  that  hi  the  best 
authors  and  public  speakers  of  England,  there  is  a  variety  in  the  choice  of  ex- 
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and  still  are,  men  very  competent  to  teach  ns  better ;  but  their 
influence  is  weak  even  when  exerted  to  its  fall  extent,  and  ha& 
been  further  enfeebled  by  the  characteristic  reserve  of  the 
American  scholar.     Our  actual  teachers,  those  whom  we  have 
admired,  applauded,  and  patterned  after,  have  done  us  far  more 
harm   than  good.     Superficial  scholars  who  re-hash,  without 
understanding,  the  results  of  German  criticism;  eager  politicians; 
preachers  of  *  sensation ' ;  authors,  floating,  true  bubbles  as  they 
are,  upon  the  plaudits  of  to-day,  *  a  moment  seen — then  lost 
forever ' ;  editors  who  make  tinsel  and  clap-trap  their  deliberate 
study  for  the  sake  of  profit ;  so-called  philosophers,  who  are 
sedulous  only  to  live  elbow-deep  *  in  the  alms-basket  of  words  \ 
and  *  to  draw  out  the  thread  of  their  verbosity  finer  than  the 
staple  of  their  argument ' ; — such  have  been  our  actual  teachers, 
under  whose  leadership  our  eager  youth  have  necessarily  gone 
helplessly  and  hopelessly  astray  from  the  right  path,  and  wan- 
dered into  horrible  wildernesses  of  barren  conceit  and  ridiculous 
rhodomontade.  We  have  mistaken  ornament  for  substance,  and 
have  fancied  that  to  be  richness  which  was  naught  but  the 
tawdry  subterfuge  of  poverty.     Guided  by  these  false  lights, — 
the  mere  will  o'  the  wisps  of  perverted  doctrine,  blind  incom- 
petency, and  a  barbaric  cachexy  of  revolting  vain  glory, — we 
have  wasted  our  periods  of  useful  culture  in  grasping  at  a 
swollen  coxcombry  of  speech  that  is  empty  of  all  true  merit, 
and  puffed  up  with  all  superfluities  of  naughtiness ;  we  have 
skimmed  the  cauldron  when  we  should  have  stirred  it  deeply, 
and  fllled  our  poor  bellies  with  froth  and  scum  instead  of  bread 
and  meat  and  *  jolly  good  ale'.    These  teachers,  while  they 
have  seduced  us  into  squandering  our  sterling  patrimony  in  the 
hearty  English  speech,  and  wandering  feebly  and  helplessly 
'  forth  from  the  right  acceptation  of  words,  have  given  us  noth- 
ing in  exchange  for  such  sacrifices  but  a  counterfeit  and  ridic- 
ulous jargon,  a  *  sermo  obst/repems^  vefitostcs  et  versipeUis  \  fit 

pressions,  a  borrectnesB  in  the  use  of  the  particles,  and  an  idiomatic  vigor  and 
raciness  of  style  to  which  few  or  none  of  our  writers  can  attain.  The  unfor- 
tunate tendency  to  favor  the  Latin  at  the  expense  of  the  Saxon  elements  of 
our  language,  which  social  and  educational  causes  have  lon^  tended  to  foster 
in  the  mother  country,  has  with  us  received  an  additional  unpulse  firom  the 
great  ad^nixture  of  foreigners  in  our  population/ — Bartlett  Introduction. 
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for  College  debating-societies  and  Boston  Lycenms,  but  useless 
for  all  purposes  of  right  action  and  creditable  progress  and  de- 
velopment.   We  have  organized  ourselves  into  a  *  mutual  ad- 
miration '  club,  kept  together  by  the  common  bond  of  an  im- 
mitigable puffery ;  until  at  last  our  soberest  diction  begins  to 
smack  of  patent  medicine  circulars  and  auctioneers'  hand-bills. 
Dogmatic  self-assertion  on  the  one  hand,  obsequious  cringing 
on  the  other ;  here  an  uneasy  sense  of  ignorance  and  of  tread- 
ing upon  doubtful  ground,  offset  there  by  an  undue  and  vain- 
glorious folly  of  pretension,  and  an  insane  prurient  itch  for  con- 
spicuity  and  parade, — these  are  the  prominent  features  of  our 
American-English  as  it  marches  do\vn  to  posterity,  like  an  Irish 
target-company  going  upon  an  excursion-trip.   Thus  our  speech 
is  getting  to  be  an  English  of  un-reason,  an  English  run  mad. 
We  conceit  ourselves  to  be  in  debt  to  all  who  furnish  us  new 
phrases,  and  consequently  every  half-baked  ass  in  the  commu- 
nity becomes  an  inventor  of  words  upon  speculation.     Every 
outlandish  word  or  phrase,  every  grammatical  solecism  or  ab- 
surdity that  is  flung  off  from  a  crotchety,  a  crazy,  or  a  design- 
ing brain,  is  eagerly  caught  up  and  scattered  broadcast  by 
the  newspapers,  and  as  eagerly  received  and  embraced  by  the 
populace.     Crockett  or  Dickens,  Mark  Twain  or  Bratt  Harte, 
Tom  Hood  or  John  Chinaman,  Parson  Beecher  or  Elder  Knapp, 
it  matters  not  who  tosses  a  word  at  our  heads,  bo  the  novelty 
comes.    Nay,  we  have  latterly  fallen  so  low  that  we  have  bor- 
rowed elements  of  speech  from  the  indecent  librettos  of  Offen- 
bach, and  accepted  choice  linguistic  curiosities  culled  from  the 
hideous  '  flash  gab '  of  Fish,  Jr. ! 

This  is  not  mere  assertion.  Illustrations  of  its  painful  truth 
abound  throughout  our  whole  literature.  Every  where  we  see 
departure  from  normal  English,  and  every  where  that  departure 
is  proof  of  degeneracy.  One  of  our  most  conspicuous  sins 
against  the  approved  standard  of  English  speech,  and  perhap6 
the  most  injurious  of  any  in  its  consequences,  is  the  essentially 
unidiomatic  character  of  our  style.  Our  writers  are  bitten  with 
the  same  democratic  fury  that  makes  our  mechanics  ridiculous; 
they  have  no  easy  medium :  they  must  either  wear  broad-cloth 
or  go  in  their  shirt-sleeves.    If  they  seek  to  be  colloquial  and 
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free,  they  relapse  into  bad  grammar  and  slang ;  if  they  try  to 
preserve  their  dignity,  they  are  stilted  and  stiff.     Our  discur- 
sive and  argumentative  speech  betrays  an  inordinate  propensity 
for  '  the  long-tailed  words  in  osity  and  ation ' ;  it  reads  like  a 
language  written  by  a  foreigner,  by  one  not  familiar  with  those 
natural  and  graceful  turns  which  are  needed  to  give  a  springy 
step  and  an  easy  movement  to  style.    Most  of  our  serious 
writers  are  like  Buffon,  who  always  composed  in  court-dress 
and  full-bottomed  wig,  to  remind  him  never  to  unbend.     A 
good  critic  has  remarked  of  Dr.  Channing's  style,  that  *one  can 
hardly  read  more  than  two  pages  of  his  essays  at  a  time,  with- 
out a  sense  of  weariness.     The  reason  is  that  he  uses  no  collo- 
quial and  easy  words  to  break  and  relieve  his  lofty  and  sonorous 
periods.'  '^    It  is  in  fact  the  alarmingly  active  tendency  of  our 
author-class  to  fling  away  the  idiomatic  purity  of  the  language, 
and  break  down  those  characteristics  which  distinguish  it  from 
other  tongues,  by  reaching  forward  towards  a  so-called  uniform- 
ity of  speech,  by  fitting  regular  forms  to  the  conjugations  of  ir- 
regular verbs,  by  confusing  transitives  with  intransitives,  by 
confounding  the  two  auxiliaries  and  the  preterit  and  participle, 
by  substituting  the  preposition  instead  of  the  possessive  case, 
and  by  needlessly  using  the  definite  article.     We  do  not  feel  a 
proper  respect  for  the  real  analogies  of  the  language,  because, 
in  sad  truth,  we  do  not  know  what  they  are.    In  this  way,  the 
verb  has  lost  at  our  hands  much  of  its  incisive  force  and  nicety 
of  delicate  expression.     Th'e  subjunctive  mood  has  been  almost 
obliterated,  and  in  fact  is  scarcely  ever  employed,  even  by  our 
best  writers,  except  in  a  feeble,  helpless,  uncertain  way,  that 
reminds  one  of  the  vague  groping  of  a  blind  man  who  has 
come  to  a  doubtful  comer  in  his  path.    We  have  made  a  sad 
chaos  in  our  management  of  the  participle.    *  In  our  regular 
verb,'  says  Professor  Whitney,**  ^  there  is  an  entire  coincidence 
-of  form  between  the  preterit  and  the  participle.     The  careless 
speaker  reasons — not  consciously,  but  in  effect — thus :  K  I  say 
I  gained  and  I  have  gained^  I  dealt  and  I  ha/ve  dealt j  why  not 
also  I  sung  and  I  ha/ve  sung^  he  d/rank  and  he  has  dranky&Q.  ?"• 

»i  Parke  Godwin.  ^a  Language  and  the  Study  of  Language. 

» In  Maryland,  the  common  speech  of  tne  vulgar  is  constantly  appropriat- 
hig  regular  forms  to  the  irregular  verbs.    These  people  do  not  usetheprete- 
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In  the  same  way,  we  are  rapidly  losing  the  distinction  between 
sJiaU  and  vyillj  forgetful  of  the  old-time  rhyme : 

*  In  the  first  person  simply  shad  foretells ; 
In  mU  a  threat,  or  else  a  promise  dwells, 
SlwXl^  in  the  second  and  third  does  threat : 
WiU  simply  then  foretells  the  future  feat.*  ** 

It  is  very  common  to  hear  people  say,  and  see  them  write :  *  It 
is  certain  tliat  we  will  fail ',  or  '  I  wotUd  try  in  vain  to  thank 
yon  '.*    We  use  adverbs  adjectively,  and  adjectives  as  if  they 
were  adverbs ;  we  favor  ity  instead  of  ness  in  the  terminations 
of  abstract  nouns ;  and  eschew  the  old  Saxon  comparison  of  ad- 
jectives for  the  ineffective  prefixes  77k>/*«  and  most    The  imme- 
diate effect  of  all  this  is  bad  enough,  in  that  it  fosters  a  disas* 
trous  dead  pedantry  of  style  towards  which  we  are  rapidly  drift- 
ing.    But  the  worst  remains  behind.     The  operation  of  such  a 
culture  tends  constantly  to  widen  the  breach  between  our  writ- 
ten and  our  spoken  language,  and  to  prevent  the  one  from 
being  at  once  a  check  upon,  and  a  storehouse  for,  the  other.    If 
our  written  speech  continues  to  be  so  stiff  and  unidiomatic,  so 
empty  of  life  and  vigor,  so  devoid  of  ease  and  freedom,  we  shall 
never  be  able  to  get  our  children  acquainted  with  it  face  to 
face,  but  must  teach  it  to  them  like  any  other  dead  language, 
of  which  they  can  never  acquire  more  than  a  hidebound,  mum- 
mified sort  of  knowledge,  such  as  the  Eton  boy  gets  of  hia 
Latin  by  force  of  birch,  Mair's  Syntax,  and  the  Oradus  ad  Pdr- 
nassum.    *  Pedantry ',  says  Mr.  De  Quincey,*  *  though  it  were 
unconscious  pedantry,  once  steadily  diffused  through  a  nation 
as  to  the  very  moulds  of  its  thinking,  and  the  general  tenden- 
cies of  its  expression,  could  not  but  stiffen  the  natural  graces  of 
composition  and  weave  fetters  about  the  free  movement  of  hu- 
man thought    This  would  interfere  as  effectually  with  our 
power  of  enjoying  much  that  is  excellent  in  our  past  literature, 
as  it  would  with  our  future  powers  of  producing.'    The  bald 
niaiseries  and  preposterous  absurdities  of  our  so-called  humor^ 

• 

rit  of  such  words  as  drink  at  all,  but  formed  one  of  thehr  own,  saying  1  drinked, 
I  have  drinked^  &c.  The  double  meaning  of  drunk,  drunken  may,  however, 
have  induced  this  attempt  to  avoid  ambiguity. 

»*  Brightland.  »  Whitney.  »  Essay  on  Style. 
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its,  our  Crocketts,  Slicks,  Downings,  Wards,  Dows,  Billingses, 
&c.,  are  practically  no  more  than  an  echo  caught  from  the  pop- 
ular protest  and  reaction  against  the  crystallizing  tendency  of 
our  written  speech.  These  writers  are  received  and  entertain- 
ed, because  in  their  utterances  the  people  seem  to  find  at  least 
a  siimdacrum  of  that  colloquial  ease  and  freedom  which  they 
cannot  encounter  elsewhere. 

The  quality  of  Americanisms  is  such  that  it  makes  open  con- 
fession to  the  ignorance  and  incompetency  of  our  writers  and 
speakers.   But  no  one  dares  to  say  so  plainly ;  for  it  is  our  dem- 
ocratic privilege  to  be  ignorant,  vulgar,  incompetent,  and  still 
to  make  pretence  of  authorship.     Mr.  Elbert  H.  Smitli,  in  his 
preface  to  that  notable  Epic  from  which  we  have  already  quoted 
such  remarkable  verses,  takes  pains  to  inform  the  reader  that 
he  '  has  now  in  such  a  variety  of  styles  something  that  will  suit 
all  tastes  and  classes.     He  [the  author]  might  multiply  reasons 
for  the  course  he  has  taken  in  these  respects,  if  it  were  deemed 
necessary,     He  might  say  that  Shakspeare  did  so.     That  this 
is  a  day  of  innovations  on  the  learnhig  of  the  past;  and  as  it 
xoas  with  the  Israelites  in  early  time^  so  ha^  it  become  with  us 
now — far  in  those  days  there  was  no  king  in  the  land^  and 
every  man  did  according  to  that  which  seemed  right  in  his  own 
eyes.^   And,  therefore,  Mr.  Smith  printed  several  hundred  pages 
of  ungrammatical  nonsense,  and  demanded  of  us  to  recognize 
it  as  a  '  national  poem.'   There  was  nobody  to  prohibit  him  from 
doing  what  Shakspeare  did,  nor  any  standard  of  speech  he  would 
acknowledge  by  w^liich  he  might  be  sent  to  blush  for  his  pre- 
sumptuous folly  and  ignorance.    We  have  no  standard ;   we 
have  no  authority  save  Noah  Webster  in  Ids  Dictionary,  wliich, 
having  been  put  together,  as  Edgar  Poe  once  said,  upon  the 
plan  of  being  'phis  Araie  qu^en  Arabic^ — of  furnishing  us  a 
better  English  than  English  itself  is, — instead  of  being  a  guide, 
is  only  an  obstruction  and  a  stumbling-block.     And  thus  it 
happens  that  American  Genius  is  very  much  in  tlie  plight  of 
Mistress  Anne  Brandstreet's  Muse,  in  which  she  says : 

*  My  Muse  unto  a  child  I  fitly  may  compare, 
Who  sees  the  riches  of  some  famous  fair ; 
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He  feeds  his  eyes,  but  understanding  lacks, 
To  comprehend  the  worth  of  all  those  knacks.* 

Bad  taste,  ignorance,  and  conceit,  our  grievous  sins,  bring  in 
their  train  an  unmeasured  harvest  of  literary  wild  oats.  Our 
style,  with  rare  exceptions,  is  a  most  tawdry  instance  of  manner 
put  above  matter,  in  the  preposterous  fashion  of  him  who  should 
put  up  his  steeple  before  he  built  his  church.  How  much  stage 
tinsel,  what  a  quantity  of  artificial  flowers,  in  our  ornamental 
parts !  JBLow  insanely  fond  we  are  of  trick  and  clap-trap,  caught 
all  the  time  in  our  own  shallow  bird-lime,  and  eager  to  be 
caught  again  !  How  our  orators  fret  and  froth  and  fume  over 
their  ^  sentiments ',  leaving  all  the  substance  of  their  arguments 
to  perish  unnursed !  What  true  pains  '  our  distinguished 
writers '  are  at  to  make  fools  of  themselves,  capering  in  ridicnl- 
ous  motley  and  spangles,  riding  hobby-horses,  and  dancing  like 
jugglers  among  eggs  I  What  manufactories  of  conceit  our  col- 
lies, our  legislatures,  our  congresses,  and  our  conventions  are  I 
What  hot-beds  of  *  reverberating  flatulancies '  and  impious  cant 
our  pulpits — what  nurseries  of  bald  opinion  and  incotisequent 
twaddle  our  newspapers!  Invention  of  word  and  phrase  is 
beprized  and  bepraised,  but  originality  of  thought  is  just  sim- 
ply lost  from  among  us.  Neologism  is  set  high  above  precision, 
and  he  who  can  belch  forth  a  smug  aphorism  neatly  framed  in 
a  glittering  conceit,  may  go  and  steal  his  ideas  where  he  pleases. 
How  admirably  Koyal  Tyler,  in  one  of  his  Colon  and  Spondee 
papers,  has  hit  ofl* our  bards* and  orators: 

*  Let  loose  thy  epithets,  those  days  of  verse : 
Draw  forth  thy  gorgeous  sword  of  damask'd  rhyme, 
And  ride  triumphant  through  Columbia's  clime, 
Till  sober  lettered  sense  shall  dying  smile, 
Before  the  mighty  magic  of  thy  style  .  .  . 
Gods !  how  sublime  shall  Delia  Crusca  rage, 
When  all  Niagara  cataracts  thy  page !  .  .  . 
^  Like  some  Colossus,  stride  the  Atlantic  o'er, 
A  leg  of  genius  place  on  either  shore, 
Extend  thy  red  right  arm  to  either  world ; 
Be  the  proud  standard  of  thy  style  unfUrled ; 
Proclaim  thy  sounding  page  from  shore  to  shore, 
And  swear  that  sense  in  verse  shall  be  no  more  V  ^ 

^  A'ldress  to  Delia  Crutca. 
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In  a  literary  point  of  view,  we  are  certainly  the  most  super- 
ficial people  upon  the  face  of  the  globe.  Our  poets  are  content 
to  ring  their  changes  between  Tupper  and  Longfellow — small 
beer  and  panada — or  to  follow  Smith  who  did  as  Shakspeare 
did.  Such  light  coin,  it  may  well  be  supposed,  is  capable  of 
ringing  many  changes,  but  it  always  tinkles  false.  '  Some 
things  can  be  done  as  well  as  others ',  our  careless  poets  say, 
after  Sam  Patch,  and  then  they  shoot  Niagara !  '  I  nmch  enjoy 
making  poems ',  naively  confesses  the  typical  American  poet 
of  the  new  Era,®  '  other  work  I  have  set  for  myself  to  do,  to 
meet  people  and  The  States  face  to  face,  to  confront  them  with 
an  American  rude  tongue ;  but  the  work  of  my  life  is  making 
poems.  I  keep  on  till  I  make  a  hundred,  and  then  several 
hundred — perhaps  a  thousand.  The  way  is  clear  to  me.'  Be. 
yond  question,  it  should  be  so !  Machinery  of  this  sort,  so 
glibly  oiled,  must  have  capacity  to  turn  out  this  kind  of  *  paper 
pellet '  with  as  much  readiness  and  rapidity  as  other  machinery 
turns  out  paper  collars.  It  is  a  shocking  evidence  of  the  in- 
grained American  superficiality,  and  of  our  contentedness  with 
things  taken  at  second-hand  and  upon  hearsay,  that  even  so  ad- 
mirable a  writer  and  so  conscientious  a  man  as  Washington 
Irving  should  have  been  willing  to  copy  his  life  of  Goldsmith 
out  of  Foster's  book,  and  to  manufacture  his  Columbus  out  of 
the  material  stored  up  by  Navarrete.  The  excellent  Prescott's 
Histories  do  not  contain  an  ounce-of  original  research,  in  spite 
of  the  tempting  riches  of  record  and  monument  shelved  in 
Simanicas,  or  waiting  to  be  examined  in  the  libraries  and  muso- 
umns  of  Europe.  They  are  simply  a  skilful  and  highly  vrrought 
elaboration  of  ready-made  material.  As  for  Mr.  Bancroft,  our 
typical  historian,  we  fear  to  speak  our  full  thought  of  that  Jack 
Bunsby  vision,  which  gazes  out  right  and  left,  with  severe  im- 
partiality, upon  American  fact  and  American  fiction,  as  *  the 
mountains  look  on  Marathon  and  Marathon  looks  on  the  sea, — 
a  look  so  remote,  oblique,  inconsequent,  so  fraught  with  all  the 
Sphinx-mystery  of  stony  staring,  that  it  is  absolutely  impossible 
to  identify  it  with  the  strident  voice  that  sings  such  obstreper- 

»  Walt  Whitman's  Letter  to  R.  W.  Emerson. 
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0118  pseans,  and  is  so  hoarse  with  howling  forth,  in  King  Cam- 
byses'  vein,  its  dreary  iteration  of  paradox. 

We  cannot  better  illustrate  the  vapidness  and  flimsy  texture 
of  the  popular  American  style,  than  by  instancing  a  specimen 
or  two.  Let  us  take,  for  example,  a  favorite  paragraph  out  of 
one  of  the  most  admired  orations  of  Mr.  Charles  Sumner,  the 
foremost  orator  of  New  England,  and 

*  A  man  in  all  the  new  world's  fashion  planted, 
That  hath  a  mint  of  phases  in  his  brain ; 
One  whom  the  music  of  his  own  vain  tongue 
Doth  ravish,  like  enchanting  harmony.* 

It  is  from  his  speech  upon  the  Barbarism  of  War,  a  piece  he  has 
often  spoken,  and  which  finds  a  place  in  all  the  '  readers '  that 
are  sent  out  by  the  Boston  book-makers :  '  Let  the  bugles  sound 
The  Truce  of  God  to  the  whole  world  forever !  Let  the  selfish 
boast  of  the  Spartan  woman  become  the  grand  chorus  of  man- 
kind, that  they  have  never  seen  the  smoke  of  an  enemy's  camp. 
Let  the  iron  belt  of  martial  music,  which  now  encompasses  the 
earth,  be  exchanged  for  the  golden  cestus  of  Peace,  clothing  all 
with  celestial  beauty '.  What  a  thin  tissue  of  tawdry  triteness 
all  this  is,  made  up  of  allusions  hunted  for  in  Lempri^re, — and 
which  have  no  force,  since  they  are  lost  upon  the  mob,  and  are 
commonplace  to  the  scholar, — and  are  scratched  together  with 
the  anxious  cackling  eagerness  of  an  old  hen  that  has  to  make 
her  nest  as  well  as  lay  her  egg.  What  orator,  who  feels  the 
nobility  of  thought  and  speech  expanding  within  him,  was  ever 
known  to  chiffonier  thus  among  the  rubbish  of  the  past  in  search 
of  the  insolens  verium  f  We  say  nothing  in  regard  to  the 
notion  of  a  complete  suit  of  raiment  (except  for  an  opera  dancer) 
being  found  within  the  scanty  circuit  of  a  cestus ; — some  lati- 
tude must  always  be  allowed  to  figurative  language ;  and,  more- 
over, we  must  not  fail  to  remember  that  the  Georgia  Major 
deemed  himself  not  only  clothed  and  in  his  right  mind,  but 
equipt  for  a  journey  also,  when  his  satchel  contained  a  shirt 
collar  and  a  pair  of  spurs. 

Again,  in  one  of  Mr.  Kobert  C.  Winthrop's  orations  occurs 
a  passage  which  is  put  forward  in  all  the  elocution  books  as  a 
pattern  of  American  eloquence.  It  is  upon  the  common  Fourth 
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of  July  theme,  the  Grandeur  of  Our  Institutions :  *  Other  na- 
tions may  boast  of  their  magnificent  gems  and  monster  dia- 
monds. Our  Kohliinoor  is  our  common  school  system.  This  is 
our  "  mountain  of  light ",  not  snatched,  indeed,  as  a  prize  from 
a  barbarous  foe,  nor  destined  to  deck  a  royal  brow,  or  irradiate 
a  Crystal  Palace ;  but  whose  pure  and  penetrating  ray  illu- 
mines every  brow,  and  enlightens  every  mind,  and  cheers  every 
heart  and  hearthstone  in  the  land,  and  which  supplies  "  orna- 
ments of  grace"  imto  the  head,  and  chains  upon  the  necks,  of 
every  son  and  daughter  of  mankind'.  How  irremediably 
clumsy  all  this  is  in  its  feeble  conceit,  liauled  in  neck  and  crop, 
like  a  drowned  puppy  out  of  a  mill-pond — its  flimsy  ornaments 
— its  weak,  ungainly,  sprawling  construction  1  The  word  irra- 
diate is  not  properly  used  ;  but  whose,  and  which,  stand  about 
like  bashful  school  boys  at  a  girls'  ball ;  and  a  feeble  sort  of 
ambiguity  along  down  the  entire  paragraph.  These  two  pas- 
sages, nevertheless,  are  from  classical  orations  of  our  most  cul- 
tivated speakers,  deliberately  prepared,  and  carefully  elabor- 
ated. Compare  them  with  the  current  oratory  of  England, 
with  Trench,  Milman,  Gladstone,  Newman — but  no  !  we  will 
not  compare  them  I 

K.  W.  Emerson, '  the  great  American  philosopher'  (and  the 
only  one,  thank  Heaven  !)  has  received  much  more  praise  for 
his  original  thought  and  his  brilliant  style,  than  for  the  texture 
of  his  argument,  and  the  logic  of  his  conceptions.  Of  his  orig- 
inality we  cannot  speak,  having  no  reading  in  tlie  literatures 
of  the  Zend  people,  nor  of  Boodha  and  Brama,  but  we  cannot 
agree  with  those  who  hold  his  style  in  such  unmeasured  admira- 
tion. Certainly,  it  is  crisp,  pungent,  much  more  idiomatic  than 
the  general ;  it  has  force,  warmth,  color,  and  many  qualities  of 
grapliic  expression  ;  and  it  is  generally  condensed,  sometimes 
graceful.  But,  with  these  excellences,  it  conjoins  many  defects ; 
it  is  marred  by  many  inaccuracies  in  the  use  of  the  particles, 
such  as  a  clear  thinker  would  not  be  guilty  of;  it  is  frequently 
ambiguous  and  obscure,  even  where  his  object  is  plain  and  the 
thought  to  be  conveyed  not  diflicult ;  it  often  pieces  out  the 
golden  statue  with  feet  of  clay ;  is  neglectful  of  rhythm,  and 
injudicious  in  the  employment  of  qualitatives. 
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But  the  writer  who  is  supposed  now-a-days  to  express  most' 
clearly  and  originally  the  texture  of  American  thought  is  Mr. 
Walt  Whitman,  and  we  cannot  speak  of  Americanisms  without 
giving  a  specimen  from  his  luminous^  pages.  It  is  rather  dif- 
ficult to  make  a  selection  from  these  poems ;'°  for  the  auther 
has  as  markod  a  proclivity  for  filth  as  the  drug  beetle  has  for 
ordure,  and  his  most  ordinary  themes  are  treated  with  a  nasti- 
ness  that  would  have  made  Petronius  blush  and  Martial  hang 
his  head.  However,  we  have  culled  a  passage  or  two,  that 
may  pass  muster : 

*  Who  goes  there !  hankering,  gross,  mystic,  nude  ? 
How  is  it  I  extract  strength  from  the  beef  I  eat  ? 

What  is  a  man  any  how  ?    What  am  I  ?    What  are  you  ?  .  .  . 
I  do  not  snivel  that  snivel  the  world  over, 
That  mouths  are  vacuums,  and  the  ground  but  wallow  and  filth, 
That  life  is  a  suck  and  a  sell,  and  nothing  remains  at  the  end 

but  threadbare  crape  and  tears. 
Whimpering  and  truckling  fold  with  powders  for  invalids,  conformity 

goes  to  the  fourth-removed ; 
I  cock  my  hat  as  I  please,  indoors  and  out  .  .  . 
...  I  know  I  am  deathless, 

I  know  this  orbit  of  mine  cannot  be  swept  by  a  carpenter's  compass, 
I  know  I  shall  not  pass  like  a  child's  carlicue  cut  with  a  burnt  stick  at  night, . . . 

•  .  .  My  foothold  is  tenoned  and  mortised  in  granite, 
I  laugh  at  what  you  call  dissolution, 

And  I  know  the  amplitude  of  time. 

The  pleasures  of  heaven  are  with  me,  and  the  pains  of  hell  are  with  me. 

The  first  I  graft  and  increase  upon  myself,  the  latter  I  translate  into 

a  new  tongue. 
I  am  the  poet  of  the  woman  the  same  as  the  man. 
And  I  say  it  is  as  great  to  be  a  woman  as  to  be  a  man. 
And  I  say  there  is  nothing  greater  than  the  mother  of  men. 
I  chant  the  chant  of  dilation  or  pride. 
We  have  had  ducking  and  deprecating  about  enough, 
I  show  that  size  is  only  development.  .  .  . 
...  I  am  he  that  walks  with  the  tender  and  growing  night, 
I  call  to  the  earth  and  sea,  half-held  by  the  night. 

Press  closer^  bare-bosomed  night !  press  close,  magnetic,  nourishing  night ! 
Night  of  the  South  winds  I  night  of  the  large  few  stars ! 
Still,  nodding  night !  mad  naked  Smnmer  night ! 
Smile,  O  voluptuous,  cool-breathed  earth  ! 
Earth  of  the  slumbering  and  liquid  trees ! 

*• '  luminous '  as  spoilt  fish  are  so :  *  shining  and  stinking.'   soLeaves  of  Grass. 
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Earth  of  departed  sunset  I  earth  of  the  mountam,  misty-topt  1 
Earth  of  the  vitreous  hour  of  the  full  moon,  just  tinged  with  blue ! 
-Earth  of  shine  and  dark,  mottling  the  tide  of  the  river ! 
Earth  of  the  limpid  gray  of  clouds,  brighter  and  clearer  for  my  sake ! 
Far-swooping,  elbowed  earth !  rich,  apple-blossomed  earth  I 
'^  Smile,  for  your  lover  comes !'  , 

Now,  unqueBtionably,  portions  of  this  has  great  power  and 
.tenderness,  contain  a  real  and  genuine  poetry,  of  a  very  high 
order,  original  thought,  and  a  flush  of  young  imagination* 
But,  aside  from  the  bad  grammar,  the  unbridled  license  of 
speech,  and  taking  into  no  account  this  vicious  animal's  bad 
heart  and  ribald  tongue,  what  a  rough,  reckless  thing  this  pas- 
sage is — the  purest,  perhaps,  and  most  admirable,  of  all  that  he 
has  written  !  Yet,  this  is  the  poetry  of  the  future, — the  culmi- 
nation of  American  culture ! 

In  a  succeeding  article  we  shall  endeavor  to  set  forth  the 
•causes  of  this  deterioration  of  our  speech,  and  show  how  Walt 
Whitman  became,  not  only  a  possible,  but  an  actual  hideous 
Americanism. 
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Art.  III. — 1.  Researches  into  the  Physical  History  of  Man- 
kind.    By  James  Cowles  Pichard,  M.  D.     London.     1841. 

2.  Ths  Moral  and  Intellectual  Diversity  of  Races.  By  Count 
A.  De  Gobineau.  From  the  French,  with  an  Analytical 
Introduction  and  copious  historical  notes,  by  H.  Hotz. 
Philadelphia:     J.  B.  Lippincott  &  Co.     1856. 

The  use  of  the  expression  *  Latin  Races '  has  often  been  ob- 
jected to  as  the  invention  of  Louis  Napoleon  ;  but  the  writer  of 
the  Life  of  CoRsar  no  doubt  knew  quite  as  well  as  his  critics, 
that  the  conntries  of  the  Spanish  tongue  belong  by  no  means 
to  one  nationality,  and  that  the  aboriginal  Indian  element  plays 
there  a  no  less  important  r6le  than  the  numerous  mongrel  types. 
But  whether  it  is  really  one  of  the  famous  idies  Napolihines  or 
not,  we  hold  the  expression  to  be  perfectly  legitimate ;.  for  the 
Latin  element  alone, — however  small  it  may  now  be  in  those 
lands,  however  little  it  may  be  understood  to  modify  the  abor- 
igines of  the  country, — it  still  represents  there  the  superior  cul- 
ture and  intelligence,  and  has  stamped  such  an  uniformity  upon 
all,  that  those  who  study  the  political  institutions  of  any  of  the 
Spanish  Republics,  will  find,  with  few  exceptions,  in  each  of 
them,  the  same  events,  the  same  tendencies,  and  the  same  train 
of  ideas.  In  brief,  if  we  desired  to  find  a  general  characteristic, 
there  would  be  no  alternative  but  to  elect  between  the  Indian 
and  the  Latin  races ;  the  latter  of  whom,  however,  occupies  a 
decidedly  higher  rank  than  the  former,  and  supplies  even  at 
the  present  day,  in  spite  of  its  moral  deterioration,  most  of  the 
leading  thoughts  arid  measures. 

But  before  we  undertake  to  present  a  connected,  though  con- 
cise, outline  of  the  events  which  have  taken  place  in  the  Span- 
ish American  States  during  the  last  years,  it  behooves  us  to 
point  out  the  causes  which  have  led  to  the  decay  of  regions  so* 
lavishly  endowed  by  nature.     The  description  of  the  events- 
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whicli  follow  will  thus  be  more  readily  understood,  and  furniBh 
an  illustration  to  the  statements  which  precede  them.  This 
arrangement  will  also  enable  every  intelligent  reader  to  draw 
his  own  inferences. 

How  much  nations  depend,  often  unconsciously,  in  their 
views,  rights,  mental  and  physical  modes  of  life,  on  the  light 
and  the  air,  on  the  soil  and  the  vegetable  kingdom,  on  the  cli- 
matical  as  well  as  the  geognical  conditions  of  their  home,  has 
been  admirably  shown  by  Buckle  in  his  History  of  Cvviliza- 
tion  in  England.  But  it  is  not  these  external  influences  alone^ 
which  exert  an  irresistible  influence  on  men  and  peoples :  the 
relations  of  race,  especially  the  admixture  of  blood,  which  en- 
tails a  peculiar  disposition  and  capacity  on  men,  are  factors  no' 
less  important  in  the  life  of  nations.  If  to-day  we  no  longer 
content  ourselves  with  fragmental  histories,  but  seek  to  pierce 
the  mysterious  darkness  of  causes  and  their  often  slowly  ripen- 
ing eflects ;  if  we  desire  to  trace  the  invisible  threads  of  the 
human  emotions  to  their  converging  point,  and  finally  extract 
from  the  stiyJy  of  history  those  philosophic  conclusions  which 
enable  us  to  judge  intelligently  of  present  events; — tlien  we 
must  decompose,  ethnologically,  the  several  political  bodies  into 
their  various  ethnical  parts,  and  ascertain  how  far  they  attract 
or  repel  each  other,  how  far  their  alternating  influences  eflfect 
their  social  and  political  developement. 

Without  special  reference  to  America,  it  may  be  boldly  as- 
serted that,  as  the  science  of  political  economy  has,  in  spite  of 
its  comparative  youth,  forced  its  way  into  the  front  rank  of  the 
studies  indispensable  to  the  statesman, — because  without  it  a 
correct  understanding  of  liberty  is  no  more  possible  than  the 
existence  of  good  government  without  a  proper  understanding 
oi  a  people's  wants, — so  ethnology  will  shortly  occupy  a  similar 
rank,  since  it  in  many  respects,  not  only  supplements  the  po- 
litico-economical conditions,  but  furnishes  the  basis  for  them. 
Ethnology  is  therefore  a  political  science;  and,  claiming  this 
distinction  in  its  behalf,  we  only  express  what  every  reflecting 
statesman  must  long  have  seen  and  felt.  Nor  is  there  any 
special  necessity  to  go  to  America  to  learn  this  lesson.  The 
admixture  -of  various  races  and  nationalties,  frequently  under 
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the  same  political  system,  has  made  ethnology  an  equally  in- 
dispensable study  in  Europe. 

The  lessons  taught  by  ethnology, — as  far  as  they  can  be  con- 
sidered settled, — taken  in  connection  with  those  of  history,  are 
however  so  incisive,  cruel,  and  destructive,  that  the  humanitari- 
ans by  profession,  the  numerous  genial  philanthropists,  the  men 
of  principle,  the  ideal  dreamers,  and  all  those  who  affect  fine 
sounding  phrases  and  big  words,  will  probably  long  repudiate 
their  irrefutable  truths,  and  endeavor  to  explain  them  away. 
But  neither  they,  nor  the  political  parties  whose  leaders  have 
adopted  the  equality  of  race  as  their  battle-cry,  can  expect  to 
succeed  therein.  High  above  sects  and  parties  soar  the  iron, 
unchangeable  laws  of  nature,  the  existence  of  which  can  be  as 
little  discredited  by  the  denials  of  the  benighted,  as  the  silvery 
light  of  the  moon  is  affected  by  the  barking  of  a  dog.  Only 
by  consulting  ethnology  and  its  laws,  can  history  really  become 
the  teacher  of  mankind.  To-day,  when  the  natural  philosophi- 
cal view  of  the  world  gains  ground  more  and  more,  when  the 
metaphysical  fits  less  and  less  into  the  frame  of  our  knowledge, 
when  science  is  stripped  more  and  more  of  the  supernatural, 
and  -when  the  products  of  investigation  in  the  most  diverse 
fields  combine  to  explain  and  solve  in  a  natural  manner  the 
problems  of  the  physical  and  intellectual  life  of  individuals  and 
nations, — the  manifestations  of  the  macrocosm  of  the  brain's 
activity, — to-day,  we  repeat,  it  is  time  to  meet  the  negative  les- 
sons of  history  with  the  same  accurate  knowledge  as  the  posi- 
tive ones.  History  preserves  equally  the  sad  story  of  human 
errors  in  what  it  discloses,  as  in  what  it  passes  over  in  silence. 
What  is  done  and  what  is  left  undone,  must  both  be  taken  into 
account,  if  history  is  to  be  the  teacher  of  mankind.  An  idea  is 
not  to  be  regarded  as  objectionable  and  useless,  merely  because 
it  has  remained  partly  unexecuted,  or  has  partly  miscarried  in  ex- 
ecution ;  as  little  should  an  idea  pass  for  true,  merely  because  it 
has  happened  to  be  successful.  In  history,  repeated  efforts,  at 
difterent  times,  have  more  than  once  effected  what  had  miscar- 
ried at  first.  When  Galileo  was  compelled  to  recant  his  theory 
of  the  solar  system,  the  priest-ridden  world  thought  it  perfectly 
right;  and  the  powerful,  arbitrary,  yet  often  mistaken,  public 
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opinion  of  our  own  day  is  also  found  at  times  arrayed  in  bitter 
opposition  to  the  greatest  truths  of  the  age. 

In  America  also  lies  buried  a  piece  of  human  error.  Here 
also  some  of  the  most  enlightened  and  progressive  minds  have 
been  strangely  blind  to  laws  which  they  should  have  respected, 
And  all  the  more  because  it  was  out  of  their  power  to  change 
them.  In  the  political  organization  of  Latin  America  not  the 
slightest  attention  was  paid  to  the  ethnological  requirements, 
to  the  diverse,  complicated  relations  of  race,  and  a  state  of 
things  was  thus  brought  about  which  will  not  soon,  if  ever,  be 
replaced  by  a  better.  The  ethnological  laws,  which  were  chiefly 
ignored,  may  be  summed  up  in  a  few  words ;  and  as  the  ethno- 
logist has  long  since  ceased  to  question  their  correctness,  we 
state  them  witl^out  further  explanation  and  proof,  as  follows : 
Man  is  no  cosmopolite ;  like  the  plant  and  the  animal,  each 
species  of  the  human  family  is  restricted  to  certain  localities, 
beyond  the  limits  of  which  it  can  only  be  acclimatized  and 
thrive  under  the  same  physical  conditions  as  those  to  which  it 
had  been  previously  accustomed.  Like  the  plant,  man  suffers, 
however,  even  then,  many  physical  and  moral  changes,  that 
lead  him  to  differ  materially  from  the  parent  stock.  Trans- 
planted to  localities  varying  in  their  more  essential  characteris- 
tics from  the  place  of  his  nativity,  he  perishes,  though  he  may, 
according  to  circumstances,  languish  on  for  a  longer  or  shorter 
period  in  a  state  of  moral  deterioration.  The  Darwinian  strug- 
gle for  existence,  and  all  its  consequences,  find  the  fullest  ap- 
plication in  ethnology.  The  inequality  of  the  human  races  is 
indisputable.  The  pseudo-philanthropist  and  visionary  may 
insist  upon  the  equality  of  the  lower  and  the  higher  races  of 
man,  and  place  them  on  the  same  level ;  but  these  experiments 
have  everywhere  resulted  in  misery,  bloodshed,  and  strife.  Here 
and  there  trifling  modifications  have  occurred  in  the  course  of 
centuries ;  but,  as  a  whole,  the  characters  of  cultivated  and 
barbarous  peoples  still  remain  at  this  day  precisely  what  they 
were  thousands  of  years  ago.  The  extent  of  such  changes  as 
have  been  noted  is  immaterial,-  and  has  never  yet  suflSced  to 
raise  an  inferior  race  permanently  into  a  higher  category.  It 
is  therefore  a  grave  mistake  to  believe  that  it  will  ever  be  pos- 
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sible  to  educate  a  lower  race  beyond  a  certain  stage ;  for  nature 
herself  has  denied  to  it,  not  only  the  physical  structure,  but  the 
mental  capacity,  therefor.  Under  equally  favorable  climatical 
and  local  conditions,  the  superior  race  unfailingly  supersedes 
the  inferior ;  for  the  contact  with  the  culture  of  the  former  is 
deadly  poison  to  the  latter.  All  the  efforts  made  to  render  an 
inferior  race  accessible  for  the  reception  of  a  higher  culture 
only  serve  to  accelerate  its  doom.  An  admixture  of  two  un- 
equal races  is  therefore  a  cancer,  an  unpardonable  sin  against 
mankind  and  against  nature,  which  has  launched  an  ever  flam- 
ing curse  on  all  such  connections ;  inasmuch  as  she  lets  the 
mongrels  invariably  inherit  all  the  vices  and  evil  traits  of  both 
races,  and  rarely,  or  never,  any  of  the  good.  Nature  absolutely 
disallows  the  adulteration  of  blood ;  and  herein  she  shows  herself 
to  be  an  aristocrat  of  the  purest  water.  Every  violation  of  these 
laws  she  visits  in  the  most  condign  and  pitiless  manner. 

Let  us  now  examine  how  the  Latin  races  have  acted  in  refer- 
ence to  this  natural  code ;  and  endeavor  to  place,  even  though 
only  in  a  superficial  manner,  the  history  of  their  more  recent 
past  upon  this  scientific  foundation. 

Owing  to  the  abortive  attempt  lately  made  to  redeem  there 
the  Latin  element,  Mexico  has  unquestionably  excited,  in  mod- 
ern times,  the  greatest  interest  among  all  the  Spanish  American 
States.  The  eventful  episode  of  the  Maximilian  empire  is, 
perhaps,  too  recent  and  familiar  to  require  here  a  detailed  re- 
capitulation. At  the  same  time  we  must  occupy  our  attention 
with  the  country  itself;  because  the  number  of  its  population 
alone  constitutes  it  the  leading  representative  of  the  Latin  races 
on  this  Continent.  Mexico  is  a  large,  powerful  empire,  favored 
by  nature  like  no  other  in  America ;  but  to  what  account  have 
its  people  thus  far  turned  these  superior  advantages  ?  The 
answer  which  every  foreigner  acquainted  with  the  land  will 
return  is — positively  none ;  the  Mexicans  have  not  even  utiliz- 
ed the  thousandth  part  of  the  blessings  which  Providence  has 
so  prodigally  showered  upon  them.  The  emperor  Maximilian 
might  have  turned  the  resources  of  the  country  to  some  account. 
He  certainly  possessed  the  necessary  intellectual  qualifications, 
and  the  disposition  to  use  them  for  the  public  good ;  but  even 
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had  he  not  pei^shed  bo  early  in  such  a  tragic  and  bloody  man- 
ner, the  Mexicans  would  probably  have  become  tired  of  him  in 
the  long  run,  and  removed  him  out  of  their  way  by  the  assas- 
sin's dagger.  Such,  at  least,  is  the  conviction  of  G  erst  acker, 
the  distinguished  German  author  and  traveller,  who  visited 
Mexico  a  few  months  after  the  bloody  tragedy  at  Queretero, 
and  the  collapse  of  the  empire.  What  he  says  is  unhappily  but 
too  true.  Through  half  a  century  of  anarchy  the  cry  for  Lib- 
erty has  reverberated  far  and  loud  among  the  Mexican  people ; 
but  it  is  a  mere  pretence,  a  sham,  a  cloak,  under  which  they 
conceal  the  basest  passions.  Those  who  are  familiar  with  the 
state  of  the  country  understand,  therefore,  the  value  of  this  crj^ 
for  Liberty,  not  only  in  Mexico,  but  in  all  the  rest  of  the  Spanish 
American  Republics.  In  fact,  the  people,  no  less  than  the  gov- 
ernment, have  long  sinned  against  the  laws  of  ethnology,  and 
they  suflfer  now  merely  the  punishment  due  to  their  crime. 

If  we  turn  to  the  piebald  population  of  modem  Mexico,  with 
its  eight  millions  of  souls,  we  discover  them  to  consist  of  6,000,- 
000  Indians,  2,100,000  mongrels,  1,000,000  whites,  (creoles), 
and  about  6,000  negroes.     These  figures  are,  of  course,  only 
proximately  correct ;  for  no  regular  census  appears  ever  to  have 
been  taken  in  that  country.     The  Indian  aborigines  constitute, 
therefore,  fully  five-eighths  of  the  Mexicans.    The  Creoles  are 
only  one-eighth,  and  even  of  this  portion,  whatever  it  may 
claim  to  be,  hardly  more  than  one-third  is  of  pure  white  de- 
scent.  With  the  example  of  the  United  States  before  us,  where 
the  whites  steadily  supersede  the  red  man,  the  same  rule  has 
been  assumed  to  govern  in  Mexico,  though  there  the  situation 
is  exactly  the  reverse..    The  higher  types  of  the  white  race, 
being  so  numerically  few  in  Mexico,  it  is  the  superior,  and  not 
the  inferior  race,  which  is  decomposed  and  absorbed  by  the 
former.  •  Ethnology  teaches  that  man  is  no  cosmopolite,  and  to 
the  Caucasian  the  climatic  and  other  conditions  in  South  Amer- 
ica are  in  the  same  degree  unfavorable  to  him,  as  they  are  fa- 
vorable in  North  America.    The  consequence  is  obvious :  in 
Mexico,  as  wherever  else  nature  has  drawn  the  impassable  lines, 
the  white  race  has  morally  and  physically  retrograded.     One 
of  the  most  profound  living  ethnologists  illustrates  the  pemici- 
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ous  results  which  amalgamation  produces  on  the  moral  and  in- 
tellectual character  of  a  people  by  reference  to  the  so-called 
scientific  works  published  in  Spanish  America.     Not  that  he 
denies  to  Mexico,  Peru,  Chili,  and  so  forth,  the  possession  of 
cultivated  and  even  learned  men ;  but  he  maintains  that  all 
their  writings  display  a  certain  jejune  spirit,  which  bears  rather, 
the  impress  of  senility  than  of  promising  youth.    *  Questions  %. 
remarks  our  authority,  ^  are  still  being  seriously  discussed  among 
South  American  scholars,  which  have  long  since  been  consid- 
ered settled  in  Europe,  and  even  the  most  profound  treatises 
abound  in  explanations  that  betray  the  want  of  everything 
resembling  an  elementary  knowledge  on  the  part  of  the  reading 
public' 

If  experience  be  worth  anything,  no  fact  seems  more  firmly 
established  than  that  Indians,  negroes,  and  mongrels,  can  never- 
become  the  representatives  of  civilization.     Wherever  inferior 
races  make  up  the  bulk  of  a  people,  they  steadily  multiply.    In 
Mexico,  for  instance,  the  Indian  is  the  agriculturalist.     He 
leads  a  settled,  plodding  life,  the  very  opposite  of  that  led  by 
the  Indian  nomads  and  hunters  of  the  United  States,  who  dis- 
appear in  masses  before  the  fatal  European  culture.     On  the 
other  hand,  it  is  the  white  race  which  disappears,  though  more 
slowly,  in  Mexico  and  Central  America ;  and  with  its  decrease 
the  hopes  of  progress  and  culture  become  less.     The  natural 
instinct  of  the  Indians  has  never  suflfered  the  whites — even  were 
they  as  adapted  for  it  as  they  are  not — to  secure  a  permanent 
mental  preponderance  over  them.    And  yet  the  Indian  himself 
instinctively  recognizes  the  higher  endowment  of  the  white 
man :  '  no  somos  gente  de  razou ',  says  he  naively :  but  his  own 
intelligence  is  by  no  means  a  low  one :  only  it  is  of  a  peculiar 
kind,  and  has  a  peculiar  direction.     The  Indian  is  a  being  dif- 
ferently constituted  by  nature,  his  mental  evolutions  are  not 
the  same  as  ours ;  he  thinks,  feels,  simulates,  and  reasons,  not 
like  ourselves ;  in  the  recesses  of  his  soul  slumbers  something 
which  we  lack ;  we  should  not,  therefore,  measure  him  by  our 
own  standard,  for  it  is  impossible  in  his  case.     The  Indian  is 
8ui  generisj  withal  fully  conscious  of  his  position,  which  he 
nevertheless  likes.    He  desires  to  know  nothing  of  the  culture 
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which  the  whites  offer,  even  seek  to  thrust  upon  liim ;  alj  he 
asks  is  to  retain  the  right  to  execrate  and  curse  them  for  the 
untold  sum  of  misery  which  they  have  compelled  him  to  en- 
dure. He  wishes  to  remain  an  Indian — wholly  and,  fully — not 
to  abate  one  jot  of  his  hatred  for  the  foes  of  his  race.  How 
much  reason  he  has  for  this  inextinguishable  hatred  will  readily 
be  comprehended  by  all  those  who  are  not  entirely  ignorant  of 
the  history  of  the  remarkable  Aztec  race.  If  we  add  to  this 
the  cruelty  inherent  in  the  Indian  character,  no  one  will  won- 
der that  after  the  tegis  of  Liberty  had  replaced  the  Spanish 
yoke,  the  struggle  of  races  should  have  led  to  that  war  between 
barbarism  and  civilization,  which  found  a  suitable  pretext  in 
the  war  of  independence  between  the  tyranny  of  republicanism 
and  the  monarchy.  The  Indian  character  has,  therefore,  al- 
ways formed  an  important  element  in  all  the  civil  disturbances 
af  Mexico. 

Coming  to  the  mongrels, — this  pestilential  ulcer  in  all  the 
States  of  South  America, — we  find  the  laws  of  ethnology  vin- 
dicated in  the  most  unmistakable  manner.  As  the  great  differ- 
ences between  the  various  branches  of  the  human  family  are 
not  the  result  of  accident  or  outward  influences,  but  radical 
and  immanent — because  they  are  rooted  in  the  deepest  aborig- 
inal peculiarities  of  the  races — every  admixture  of  blood  be- 
tween races  separated  by  nature  herself  invariably  prpduces 
evil  consequences,  and  entails  the  absorption  of  one  race  by  the 
other.  The  *  prejudice  of  color '  is  no  prejudice  at  all ;  but,  on 
the  contrary,  a  very  proper,  valuable,  and  natural  instinct, 
whose  violation  nature  always  avenges.  The  people  of  color 
evidently  feel  this  themselves.  Like  the  Indian,  they  are  also 
sensible  of  their  own  inferiority,  and  show  it  in  America, — in 
the  United  States  as  well  as  in  Brazil, — by  aspiring  to  be  taken 
for  whites.  It  is  this  piebald  Mexican  rabble  which  has  drawn 
upon  the  whole  people  the  reproach  of  being  a  nation  of  thieves, 
robbers,  and  cut-throats,  opprobiums  which  the  cultivated  and 
intelligent  among  them  are  obliged  to  accept  in  conscious  hu- 
miliation. Our  own  views  on  this  subject  have  been  so  admir- 
ably expressed  by  Dr.  Bastian,  the  distinguished  Swedish  eth- 
nologist, that  we  cannot  refrain  from  quoting  his  very  words : 
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*  The  farmer  who  appreciates  the  value  of  crossing  breeds  will 
only  resort  to  it  as  a  means  of  improving  his  stock :  but  the 
storms  of  historical  changes  often  forcibly  effect  a  cross  between 
hostile  elements  whence  spring  these  mixed  peoples,  who  either 
rapidly  perish  in  the  struggle  for  existence,  or  disappear  again 
after  an  ephemeral  life.  .  .  .  But  it  is  altogether  different 
where  strange  heterogeneous  elements  are  thrown  suddenly  to- 
gether, as  the  Spaniard  with  the  Indian  in  Mexico  and  South 
America,  or  the  Anglo-Saxon  with  the  African  negro  in  the 
United  States.  We  may  then  predict  with  certainty  from 
principles  which  are  as  firmly  established  in  ethnology  as  tlioee 
of  stoichiametry  in  chemistry,  that  the  result  will  be  an  abor^ 
tion,  and  the  sickly  existence  of  the  Mulattoes  in  North  Amei*^ 
ica,  and  that  of  tlie  Mertigoes  in  Mexico,  furnishes  sad  evidence 
of  this  truth.' 

After  these  explanations,  it  will  be  easy  to  discover  a  clue  to 
the  bewildering,  blood-stained  labyrinth  of  Mexican  history. 
By  an  unrestrained  mixture  of  races  the  whole  people  has  be- 
come demoralized  and  debased.     The  Latin  race  approaches  its 
doom.     With  the  Indian  nothing  can  be  done,  for  he  is  in  this 
respect  even  less  impressible  than  the  negro,  who  stands  below 
him  in  natural  capacity ;  while  tlie  Mertigo,  who  holds  a  place 
between  the  two  types,  only  renders  the  contrast  still  more 
glaring.     Thus  the  antagonisms  of  race  meet  in  Mexico,  and 
the  result  is  endless  anarchy.     The  interests  of  race  have  there 
assumed  a  political  coloring ;  human  rights  and  other  abstract 
questions  have  been  put  in  issue ;  the  sacred  name  of  Liberty 
has  been  invoked  while  tyranny  was  the  aim ;  all  parties  hav- 
ing strayed  from  tlie  moral  basis,  the  struggle  soon  ceased  to 
be  one  for  the  ideal  good ;  and  who  sliould  rule,  or  who  should 
obey,  became  the  real  object  of  this  gigantic  decomposition  pro- 
cess.    The  people,  duped  by  the  cry  of  Liberty,  at  fit^t  rallied 
eagerly  round  the  banners  of  the  pretended  popular  leaders ; 
but,  discovering  that  patriotism  and  freedom  were  to  them 
empty  sounds,  and  enslaved  by  those  whom  they  had  hailed  as 
liberators,  they  lost  all  faith  in  themselves,  and  made  their 
cooperation  contingent  on  the  greater  gratification  of  their 
physical  wants,  on  money.     The  countersign  of  the  Conserva- 
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tives  was  the  retention  of  power  and  the  wealth  amassed  at  the 
expense  of  the  people  ;  the  watchword  of  the  Liberals  was  to 
deprive  the  Conservatives  of  oflSce  and  to  amass  riches  for  them- 
selves. In  this  way,  the  struggle  surged  for  years  in  this  carica- 
ture of  a  Republic.  The  Liberals  knew  of  Liberty  little  more 
than  the  Conservatives.  Like  their  opponents,  they  impover- 
ished the  land,  plundered,  robbed,  and  murdered,  when  the 
helm  of  State  was  in  their  hands.  With  the  Liberal  party  in 
the  United  States  and  Europe,  the  Mexican  Liberals  had  noth- 
ing in  common,  save  a  predilection  for  fine  phrases,  big  words, 
lavish  professions,  and  visionary,  never-to-be-realized  aims. 
They  were  a;  most  pitiful  set,  incapable  of  effecting  the  least 
actual  improvement  in  public  affairs,  and  no  more  choice  in 
their  means  of  attaining  their  ends  than  the  calumniated  Con- 
servatives. It  has  been  the  curse  of  Liberalism  in  all  places 
and  all  times,  that  it  never  was  really  liberal,  and  was  ever  be- 
trayed into  the  very  faults  and  excesses  of  its  enemies,  and 
that,  too,  in  an  exaggerated  form.  The  French  Revolution,  the 
cradle  of  modern  Liberty,  with  its  Reign  of  Terror,  set  an  un- 
lucky example  in  this  respect,  which  has  found,  though  in  a 
milder  degree,  imitators  nearly  everywhere.  The  impartial 
historian,  bearing  aloft  the  torch  of  truth,  will  always  see  in 
Liberty  the  great  end  and  aim  of  mankind ;  but  it  must  touch 
'him  painfully  that  the  so-called  liberal,  or  radical  party,  should 
have  contributed  so  much  by  its  own  incapacity  and  shortcom- 
ings to  retard  the  era  of  true  freedom.  He  will  have  to  launch 
his  anathema  no  less  at  many  of  its  means,  than  at  the  numer-  * 
ous  pretenders  and  hypocrites  who  have  used  the  hallowed  name 
of  Liberty  as  a  mere  stepping-stone  to  place,  and  power,  and 
riches.  And,  verily,  few  of  those  who  have  risen  in  the  world 
have  upheld  the  banner  of  their  former  principles.  In  Mexico 
none  have  done  so.  Tom  by  decentralization — nowhere  ap- 
plied to  a  worse  purpose  than  there — into  single,  nearly  inde- 
pendent States,  the  wide  field  thus  opened  to  ambition  and  the 
worst  human  passions  ruined  the  few  more  honest  political 
characters  in  Mexico.  That  under  circumstances  like  these  no 
material,  lasting  progress,  was  possible,  is  self-evident.  The 
days  of  every  successive  government  were  numbered  beforehand 
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through  its  helpless  condition ;  especially  through  that  want  in 
the  means  of  interior  eomniunication  which  has  made  the  rich 
Mexico  poor, — a  want  whicli  has  placed  famine  by  the  side  of 
superfluity,  and  profound  peace  by  the  side  of  a  chronic  guer- 
rilla warfare.  An  enlightened  Liberal,  a  friend  of  Juarez  Don 
Robes  Pezuele,  openly  confesses  that  this  want  of  communica- 
tion, and  the  consequent  perpetual  financial  embarrassment, 
are  the  main  causes  of  the  failure  of  all  ^[exican  administra- 
tions. 

I  Then  came  the  Empire.  JIad  a  monarchy  under  these  cir- 
cumstances been  ever  so  unsatisfactory,  it  would  still  have  been 
relatively  the  best  agent  of  civilization.  The  principles  which 
the  empire  rej^resented  under  another  name  had  long  consti- 
tuted the  hinge  of  the  Mexican  troubles,  and  did,  therefore,  not 
furnish  the  nation  with  a  new  api)le  of  discord.  The  old  feuds 
were  merely  to  be  fought  out  under  another  form, — the  mon- 
archy against  the  liejMiblic.  The  empire  was,  however,  an 
ethnological  problem,  the  iii'st  serious  attempt  to  reconcile  the 
abrupt  antagonisms  of  race  in  the  land.  ]>ut  there  was  nothing 
to  reconcile  in  Mexico,  because  the  obstacles  to  be  removed 
were,  and  are,  natural,  not  artificial.  The  empire  wiis  thus  a 
priori  deprived  of  its  foundation,  and  had  consequently  to  fall 
as  it  did,  leaving  us  only  to  dei)lore  that  this  fall  should  have 
involved  the  loss  of  a  life  more  precious  than  the  lives  of  many " 
of  those  admired  champions  of  freedom,  who  have  made  this 
unhappy  country  what  it  now  is. 

Once  more  a  llcpublic,  Mexico  must  have  found  it  rather 
humiliating  to  continue  the  work  on  foundations  which  the  em- 
pire had  laid.  Juarez,  an  educated  Indian,  despised  and  hated 
by  his  own  race  for  his  league  with  the  whites,  but  regarded 
abroad  as  a  patriot,  whose  much  praised  persistence,  as  shown 
in  his  own  acts,  is  really  nothing  more  than  an  unappeasable 
lust  of  power,  had  never  dared,  while  at  the  head  of  the  liberal 
party,  to  abolish  the  peonage,  a  system  of  servitude  whose  ini- 
quity was  well  known  to  him.  On  the  contrary,  he  quietly 
suffered  the  evil  to  flourish,  thus  clearly  exposing  the  economi- 
cal ignorance,  hypocrisy,  egotism,  and  the  corruption  of  his  own 
party.     It  was  the  empire  which  dealt  the  first  blow  at  the  root 
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of  this  species  of  slavery ;  and  which  forced  a  Republican  Con- 
gress afterwards  to  advance  in  the  same  direction.  Many  other 
laws  of  Maximilian  were  also  retained,  with  some  unimportant 
modifications ;  but  otherwise  matters  remained  as  they  had  been 
before ;  the  guerrilla  warfare  continued,  though  perhaps  not 
on  the  same  extensive  scale ;  the  construction  of  railroads  re- 
trograded rather  than  progressed ;  the  old  complaints  were  heard 
in  every  part  of  the  country ;  trade  and  industry  still  languish- 
ed ;  the  Republican  bayonets  of  Juarez  played  the  same  part 
in  the  popular  elections  as  that  for  which  the  French  had  been 
so  execrated ;  the  fatal  policy  of  levying  indirect  taxes,  the 
barbarism  of  domestic  custom  duties,  were  not  only  not  light- 
ened, but  made  more  oppressive ;  ministerial  crises  broke  out 
just  as  they  had  done  before ;  the  revenue,  in  spite  of  cocked-up 
budgets,  kept  on  falling  short  of  the  expenditure ;  and  of  the 
main  desideratum — Liberty — there  was  neither  more  nor  less 
than  under  the  empire.  Indeed,  more  would  have  been 
<)i  no  use,  for  the  cultivated  Spanish  population  itself  has  yet 
to  learn  that  the  progress  of  political  freedom  is  synonymous 
with  the  increase  of  individual  labor. 

What  is  the  future  of  such  a  people  likely  to  be  ?  Ethnology 
predicts  with  certainty  the  total  destruction  of  the  Latin  ele- 
ment in  it.  Unless  absorbed  by  the  United  States,  the  time  is 
not  far  distant  when  the  red  man  will  recover  his  former  as- 
i^ndancy  in  Mexico ;  and  a  new  Aztec  empire  may  spring  up, 
in  which  the  whites  will  be  but  few  in  number.    ^ 

We  have  dwelt  at  some  length  on  the  condition  of  Mexico ; 
l>ecause  this  country  is  generally  considered  to  rank  highest  in 
intelligence  and  culture  among  all  the  Spanish- American  States. 
From  the  gloomy  picture  there  presented,  a  sufficient  inference 
may  bedrawn  respecting  the  remaining  pseudo-Republics  of  Cen- 
tral America.  It  seems  to  be  their  tragic  fate,  that  they  can 
neither  live  in  a  state  of  rational  freedom,  nor  die  under  the 
crushing  despotism  so  often  established  over  them  ty  ambitious 
military  chieftains.  Unfit  alike  to  live  and  to  die,  each  of  these 
countries  drags  out  the  existence  of  Ahasueras, — a  revolting 
spectacle  of  political  impotence  and  moral  decay.  Just  in  that 
part  of  the  Western  hemisphere  where  nature  unfolds  her  most 
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lavish  luxuriance,  where  the  stately  palm  towers  to  the  skies^ 

where  the  mightiest  waters  flow  down  to  the  sea,  where  the 

Andes  rear  their  heads  in  surpassing  majesty  and  loveliness, — 

where  all, 

'Bave  the  spirit  of  man  is  divine*, — 

there  man  appears  the  least  worthy  of  his  high  destiny.  So- 
ciety, in  those  singularly  favored  regions,  is  ruled  partly  by  a 
listless  yielding  to  brute  force,  to  unrestrained  passions,  or  a 
blind,  unreasoning  impulse.  Anarchy  is  the  law,  or  rather  the 
wild  force,  by  which  entire  communities  are  there  ruled.  The 
difference  between  the  lawlessness  which  forms  a  distinguishing 
feature  in  the  political  and  social  life  of  thefee  societies,  is  merely 
one  of  degree, — only  the  marking  of  the  longer  or  shorter  pauses 
between  the  disturbances  in  the  higher  spheres.  Every  sign 
plainly  indicates  that  Mexico,  Ecuador,  Bolivia,  Columbia,  and 
the  other  South  American  Republics,  are  destined  to  split  into 
small  independent  States,  similar  to  those  of  Central  America, 
Petty  commonwealths,  like  those  of  San  Salvador  and  Costa 
Rica,  with  petty  populaticwas  and  petty  territories,  seem  still  to 
thrive  best ;  though  they  lack  the  capacity  of  resisting  the 
mighty  Anglo-Saxon  wave  which  is  steadily  setting  in  their 
direction.  Indeed,  Clio  may  already  be  said  to  have  written 
on  the  page  of  the  world's  history,  with  unerring  pen  and  in 
distinct  characters,  the  future  fate  of  these  South  American  Re- 
publics. They  will  have  to  give  way  before  the  stronger  andf 
more  energetic  race  of  the  North ;  and  fall  as  surely  and  com- 
pletely, if  less  bloodily  and  barbarously,  as  the  feeble  Indian 
communities  succumbed  before  the  Spanish  invaders  three  and 
a  half  centuries  ago.  From  the  day  on  which  Vasco  Nufiez  de 
Balboa,  crossing  the  Isthmus  Cordillera  of  Darien,  discovered 
the  Pacific,  and  thereby  opened  the  door  to  the  heroic  maraud- 
ers who  followed  the  fortunes  of  his  companion,  Ferran  Pizarro, 
a  curse,  which  will  never  again  be  taken  off,  has  rested  on  those 
blood-drenched  hands.  Nowhere  have  the  evil  seeds  sown  by 
wicked  dee  Is  borne  such  terrible  fruits.  The  wanton  and  bar- 
])arou8  destruction  of  all  domestic  culture,  the  cruel  persecution 
of  the  more  intelligent  nativep,  the  relentless  fanaticism  with 
which  the  Spanish  prie?ts  hounded  their  dui^ky  colleagues  evei> 
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unto  the  stake,  the  arrogant  intolerance  and  religious  bigotrj, — 
the  entire  system,  in  short,  enforced  both  at  home  and  abroad, 
with  an  iron  hand  by  the  Castilian  rulers,  from  the  great  First 
Izabella  of  the  fifteenth  century  down  to  the  petty  Second  Izar 
bella  lately  dethroned, — all  th^  has  inoculated  the  Spanish 
Oreoles  and  Mestizos  with  traits  that  would  render  them,  even 
without  any  other  causes,  unfit  for  self-government  and  politi- 
cal progress. 

We  propose  to  treat  the  other  Latin- American  States  more 
briefly, — only  snatching  here  and  there  a  useful  hint,  not  merely 
to  show  that  the  foregoing  picture  has  not  been  too  highly 
'Colored,  but  that  in  these  commnnities  the  laws  of  nature  have 
also  been  criminally  violated  by  man. 

With  the  exception  of  the  Antilles,  where  Hay  ti  and  Jamaica 
present  sad  examples  of  the  unfitness  of  the  black  race  for  cul- 
ture, mo3t  of  the  Central  and  South  American  States  on  the 
Continent  have  escajped  the  negro  plague.  But  notwithstaiid- 
ing  this  decided  advantage  over  the  United  States,  they  have 
remained  so  far  behind  them  in  intellectual  development  that 
their  history  is  one  tissue  of  bloodshed,  crime,  and  violence. 

At  the  time  of  the  Conquest,  America  was  exclusively  in- 
habited by  the  so-called  red  man, — the  aborigine,  an  original 
species,  particularly  with  reference  to  the  scale  of  his  intelli- 
gence, whose  existence  dates  back  to  times  immemorial.  This 
primeval  American  had  then  probably  already  attained  the 
height  of  that  civilization,  which  he  is  generally  capable  of 
reaching  by  natural  disposition  and  capacities.  Though  one 
hundred  millions  may  be  too  high  an  estimate  of  the  number 
of  Indians  who  lived  in  America  on  its  discovery  by  Columbus, 
the  present  estimate  of  about  thirteen  millions  present  a  strik- 
ing contrast  with  whatever  less  the  original  figure  may  have 
Jbeen.  But  in  spite  of  this  immense  decrease,  it  is  the  Indian 
who  now  has  decidedly  the  preponderance  in  the  population  of 
the  five  Central  American  Republics;  and  there, as  in  Mexico, 
ihe  continues  rapidly  to  increase.  The  statistics  still  differ ;  for 
while  some  estimate  the  total  population  of  Central  America  at 
not  quite  two  millions  of  souls,  others  compute  it  at  2,108,000 
but  all  i^ree  that  the  white  element  constitutes  there  an  insig- 
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nificant  minority,  the  average  proportions  being  as  follows  r 
whites  five  or  six  per  cent. ;  mongrels  thirty-eight  per  cent. ; 
Indians  fifty-six  per  cent. ;  and  negroes  not  quite  one  per  cent. 
According  to  this  computation,  the  relative  per  centage  of  the 
Indians  would  be  nearly  the  same  in  Central  America  and 
Mexico ;  while  the  per  centage  of  the  whites  would  be  less. 
But  even  these  figures,  so  adverse  to  the  whites,  would  still  be 
considerably  reduced  by  a  closer  scrutiny  into  their  per  centage. 
Herein,  as  we  have  already  endeavored  to  show,  the  key  to  the 
chronic  disturbances  and  civil  wars  which  have  afilicted  these 
regions^  must  be  sought.  Under  the  colonial  regime  of  Si)ain 
there  could  naturally  have  been  no  thought  of  preparing  and 
training  the  people  for  republican  institutions;  and,  when  the 
separation  from  the  mother  country  camQ,  it  was  equally 
natural  that  only  very  few  should  desire  a  form  of  government 
of  which  they  knew  little,  or  nothing.  It  was  therefore  not 
until  Central  American  independence  had  been  firmly  estab- 
lished, that  the  idea  of  a  Republic,  after  the  pattern  of  our 
union,  was  seriously  entertained,  and  then  began  the  discussion 
and  the  strite  which  have  continued  down  to  the  present  day. 
Here  we  see  again,  as  in  the  case  of  Mexico,  how  easily  an  idea, 
good  in  itself,  may  lead  to  the  ruin  of  peoples  and  States.  Re- 
publican institutions,  which  exhibited  such  a  vitality  in  North 
America,  languished  in  the  countries  of  the  Latin  race,  entailed 
untold  misery  and  suflering  upon  them,  and  when,  at  some 
future  period,  the  good  which  the  Anglo-Saxon  race  has  done 
on  the  one  side,  and  the  evil  which  it  has  inflicted  on  the  Latin 
and  the  native  races  grouped  around  it  in  the  new  world  on  the 
other,  are  weighed,  the  scales  will,  we  fear,  incline  only  very 
little,  if  at  all,  in  favor  of  the  former.  The  verdict  might,  of" 
course,  be  difll^rent,  were  we  to  abandon  the  philosophical  stand- 
point, and  look  upon  all  the  bloodshed,  all  the  anarchy,  carnage, 
and  even  the  injury  to  ci\nlization,  as  a  price  which  we  can  af- 
ford to  pay  for  '  the  triumph  of  an  idea '.  In  fact,  here  also 
were  two  principles,  or  ideas,  arrayed  in  deadly  antagonism : — 
on  the  one  side  was  a  powerful  aristocracy  leagued  with  the 
higher  clergy ;  on  the  other,  the  enthusiasts  of  an  abstract  free- 
dom, who  desired  a  Republic  in  opposition  to  the  moral  and! 
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intellectual  tyranny  exercised  by  the  heads  of  the  church,  and 
the  edncation  of  the  masses  wilfully  neglected  by  the  leaders  of 
the  aristocracy  and  the  clergy.  These  two  parties  were  respec- 
tively known  as  Serviles  and  Liberals ;  and  had  they  repre- 
sented a  civilized  people,  we  should  not  be  at  a  loss  with  which 
of  them  to  sympathize.  But  in  Central  America  the  people 
were  unhappily  not  a  civilized  people.  At  first,  the  great  bulk, 
the  Indians,  who  number  1,300,000  in  a  ix)pulation  of  2,000,- 
000,  regarded  the  two  opposing  political  parties  with  a  helpless 
apathy.  In  other  words,  they  simply  looked  on,  while  about 
one  hundred  thousand  whites  quarrelled  among  themselves  as 
to  which  faction  should  rule  the  1,300,000  Indians ;  who  were, 
perhaps,  no  more  disix)sed  to  wear  the  yoke  of  the  Serviles  than 
to  accept  the  pretended  freedom  of  the  Liberals,  but  who  might 
of  all  things  have  preferred  to  expel  and  exterminate  both. 
And  though  both  parties,  reinforced  by  the  Indian  element, 
fought  in  the  commencement  solely  for  power,  the  contest  was 
finally  changed  into  one  ftf  extermination  ;  for  it  soon  became 
evident  that  no  compromise  or  reconciliation  between  such  an- 
tagonisms was  possible.  Such  contests  have  no  redeeming  fea- 
ture ;  and  the  parties  concerned  in  them  all  deserve  equal  exe- 
(a'ation.  Even  where  the  higher  moral  idea  triun)i)hs  in  the 
end,  the  victory  is  generally  purchased  too  dearly  ;  for  it  leaves 
civilization  at  a  lower  stage  than  it  was  before.  The  moral 
gain, — the  sense  to  appreciate  which  both  parties,  usually  lose 
during  the  struggle, — then  balances  so  much  less  the  material 
losses,  because  they  must  be  largely  won  at  the  expense  of  mor- 
ality and  culture.  In  Central  America  also,  we  find  that  while 
the  Serviles  did  not  recoil  from  treason  and  murder,  the  Liber- 
als were  notorious  for  venality,  moral  cowardice,  and  a  want 
of  intelligence,  which  made  their  best  measures  short  sighted 
and  impracticable. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  Serviles  had  originally  been 
in  favor  of  an  independent  monarchy.  Their  scheme  was  to 
establish  a  Central  American  kingdom,  embracing  all  the  lands 
which  had  formed  a  part  of  the  former  Captain-Generalcy  of 
Guatemala ;  and  it  is  highly  probable  that  the  people  would 
have  been  happier  and  more  prosperous  under  such  a  system  of 
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those  States ;  namely,  the  utter  hopelessness  of  always  recon- 
ciling the  outward  form  with  the  inner  life  of  a  people.  Con- 
siderable time  elapsed  after  their  independence  in  1821,  before 
the  actual  condition  of  the  country  was  fully  revealed ;  but 
what  this  condition  must  have  been  may  be  sufficiently  inferred 
from  the  fact,  that  in  the  year  1846  no  less  than  three  hundred 
and  sixty-nine  iiidividuals  covld  he  eninnerated  who  had  exer- 
cised supreme  po\oer  over  the  txco  Twillions  of  inhahitants  in 
these  Central  Atnerican  States.  Even  at  the  present  day,  the 
aspect  of  affairs  in  those  regions  is  quite  discouraging.  A  few 
men  have  there  succeeded  finally  in.  obtaining  a  firm  grasp  on 
power,  and  reduced  the  people  to  quiet  and  order.  But  even 
in  these  exceptional  cases  facts  must  be  attested,  which  are  sad 
to  hear,  not  only  for  every  lover  of  republican  principles,  but 
also  for  every  friend  of  human  progress.  Thus,  in  Guatemala, 
one  of  the  largest  of  the  five  Republics  of  Central  America, 
Eafael  Carrera,  a  Mestizo,  originally  a  cattle  drover,  has  risen 
to  supreme  authority  in  the  State.  In  contradistinction  to 
Juarez,  Carrera  adheres  strictly  to  conservative  ideas,  and  has 
through  their  instrumentality  bestowed  on  his  land  that  peace 
and  security  which  Juarez  still  vainly  promises  to  his  admirers 
and  sympathizers.  Since  1852,  the  year  in  which  Carrera  w^s 
proclaimed  President,  he  has,  what  is  almost  unprecedented  in 
Spanisji  America,  maintained  himself  in  office  without  any 
serious  domestic  opposition.  Yet,  Carrera  is  an  illiterate,  coarse, 
and  arbitrary  person.  As  President  for  life,  he  is  virtually  an 
autocrat.  Having  at  first  expelled  the  Jesuits  and  confiscated 
their  property,  on  the  ground  that  they  were  the  enemies  of 
civil  liberty,  he  subsequently  recalled  them ;  and,  under  this 
*  priestly  rule ' — strange  as  it  may  seem — there  is  actually  more 
security  of  person  and  property,  than  in  any  of  the  other  Cen- 
tral American  States.  There,  as  in  Mexico,  and  in  spite  of 
some  exceptions,  the  lower  clergy  are  the  only  protectors  and 
educators  of  the  people,  especially  of  the  Indians.  Upon  the 
whole,  it  must  therefore  be  admitted  that  Carrera  has  judged 
the  character  of  a  people,  two-thirds  Indian,  correctly.  Instead 
of  forcing  upon  them  a  culture  for  which,  as  a  race,  they  were 
unprepared,  if  not  actually  unsuited,  he  leads  them  naturally 
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and  by  degrees  to  sucfh  a  culture  as  they  are  capable  of  at- 
taining. 

While  the  remaining  States  of  Central  America— Nicaragua, 
Honduras,  and  San  Salvador — were  involved  in  incessant  do- 
mestic broils,  and  only  periodically  enjoyed  a  sullen  tranquility 
under  energetic  despots,  like  Santos  Guardiola  and  Barrios. 
Costa  Rica  developed  quite  differently  in  a  normal  way.  Al- 
though not  entirely  exempt  from  civil  wars  and  domestic 
troubles,  it  has  undoubtedly  made  the  greatest  progress  of  all 
the  Central  American  States,  and  pursued  at  the  same  time  a 
thoroughly  liberal  policy.  In  brier,  Costa  Rica  may  be  regarded 
as  having  achieved  under  republican  institutions  as  much,  if 
not  more,  than  Guatemala  has  under  a  clerical  and  military 
despotism.  Nor  does  this  admission  involve  a  contradiction  (5f 
our  theory,  as,  on  closer  investigation,  will  be  clearly  seen. 
Costa  Rica  is  beholden  for  its  superior  progress  chiefly  to  two 
causes :  first,  to  the  isolated  position  of  the  country,  which  has 
enabled  it  to  keep  aloof  from  the  fruitless  wars  of  Confedera- 
tions among  the  other  States ;  secondly,  to  the  preponderance 
of  the  Spanish  element.  Of  its  150,000  population,  only  7,000  ' 
are  Indians,  10,000  mongrels,  and  1,000  free  negroes;  the 
whites  being  88  per  cent.  Under  these  circumstances,  it  is  con- 
ceivable that  the  seed  of  freedom  should  have  taken  root  in  the 
soil ;  for  no  strange  antagonistic  elements  existed  there  in  suffi- 
cient quantities  to  blight  it.  President  Juan  Rafael  Mora,  w' ho 
deserved  the  gratitude  of  the  Costa  Rica  republic  for  his  long 
and  able  administration,  has  however  met  the  fate  which  befals 
nearly  all  those  who  do  good  in  Spanish  America, — death  by 
powder  and  lead.  Liberal  institutions  do  not  appear  as  yet  to 
have  advanced  so  far,  the  appreciation  of  freedom  has  not  yet 
become  so  general,  in  Costa  Rica,  that  its  fundamental  princi- 
ples should  not  be  occasionally  violated. 

The  above  sketch  shows  conclusively,  however,  that  the  sev- 
eral political  systems,  unless  they  are  brought  into  the  closest 
harmony  witli  the  higher  laws  of  ethnology,  will  alternately  re- 
sult in  good  or  evil. 

It  would  appear  like  carrying  owls  to  Athens,  were  we  to 
attempt  to  cast  a  comprehensive  glance  into  the  history,  devel- 
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the 

<til  opment,  and  condition  of  the  South  American  States.     In  their 

si(  grand  total  we  would  find  the  same  convulsive  party  struggles, 

tt  the  same  sanguinary  civil  wars,  the  same  moral  abasement,  and 

V  also  the  same  motors,  as  in  the  other  Eepublics  of  Latin  Amer- 

ica already  passed  under  review.    The  names  of  the  leading 
actors  differ, — but  that  is  all.     Three  of  these  States  can,  how- 
,   ever,  not  be  well  passed  over  in  silence,  and  these  are  Chili, 
Paraguay,  and  Brazil. 

The  fact  that  of  all  the  Spanish- American  Republics  Chili  is 
the  one  where  the  greatest  progress  has  been  made,  where  con- 
sequently the  greatest  order  and  security  prevail,  and  where 
the  name  of  Liberty  is  not  altogether  a  mockery,  appears  so 
generally  admitted,  that  it  is  often  used  as  an  argument  to  prove 
that  a  republican  form  of  government  does  not  necessarily  pre- 
clude the  existence  of  a  real  prosperity  in  Latin-American 
countries.  Irrespective  of  the  circumstance,  that  no  sensible 
man  would  think  of  disputing  this  fact  in  the  abstract,  a  closer 
investigation  will  show  that  the  causes  to  which  the  prosperity 
of  Chili  is  mainly  due  are  essentially  the  same  as  in  Costa  Bica. 
First,  the  isolated  position  of  the  country,  which,  separated  by 
the  high  wall  of  the  Cordilleras  from  the  Eastern  pampift  region, 
extends  in  a  long  narrow  strip  along  the  sea  coast ;  secondly, 
the  decided  preponderance  of  the  white  element  in  the  popula- 
tion. Though  the  official  census  of  Chili  (this  is  the  only  Latin 
Republic  which  has  ascertained  its  population  by  a  real,  statis- 
tically laid  out  plan  of  enumeration)  seeks  to  avoid  all  occasion 
for  jealousies  of  race  by  dividing  the  inhabitants  only  into 
natives  and  foreigners,  it  is  well  known  that  the  governing 
white  race  not  only  greatly  preponderates,  but  that  among  the 
present  mixed  population  of  white  and  Indian  parentage  the 
Caucasian  blood  predominates ;  and  is  getting  still  more  the 
preponderance,  because  the  number  of  pure-blooded  Indians 
has  largely  decreased  in  many  parts  of  the  country  since  the 
conquest,  while  most  of  the  aboriginal  tribes  had  perished  be- 
fore their  emancipation.  At  the  same  time,  the  number.of  ne- 
groes and  mulattoes  is  very  small,  and  is  not  entitled  to  be  seri- 
ously considered  in  comparison  with  the  other  races.  As  every- 
where else  in  America,  so  also  in  Chili,  the  key  to  its  prosperity 
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is  found  in  tthose  ethnological  and  geographical  conditions^ 
which  lay  far  beyond  the  vision  of  our  idealizing,  political 
theorists.  But  while  we  may  safely  venture  on  a  favorable 
prognosis  for  the  futuriB  of  the  Chilean  State,  it  would  be  a 
grave  mistake  to  put  Chili  already  now  on  a  level  with  the 
other  cultivated  States  of  the  world.  There  remains  much 
more  to  be  done  for  its  culture ;  for  though  this  is  far  in  ad- 
vance of  that  of  the  other  Latin  republics,  it  is,  nevertheless,  a 
comparatively  low  one.  Those  who  will  take  the  trouble  to 
examine  the '  Quales  de  la  Universidad  de  Chili ',  the  most 
learned  institute  in  the  land,  will  easily  discover  this,  and  a 
aavan  well  known  in  European  circles.  Dr.  Rudolph  Phillipi, 
of  Santiago,  who  has  resided  many  years  in  Chili,  confesses  that 
he  meets  with  Yio  cooperation  whatever  in  his  studies  for  a  his- 
tory of  his  adopted  country.  Matters  in  Chili  are  yet  far  from 
what  they  might,  or  should  be ;  though  there  exists  at  least  a 
possibility  of  improvement,  a  compliment  which  cannot  be  paid 
to  the  majority  of  the  other  Spanish  Republics, — such,  for  in- 
stance, as  Mexico. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  countries,  not  only  in  America, 
but  in  the  whole  world,  is,  or  rather  was,  the  Republic  of  Para- 
guay. Let  us  here  observe  at  once  that  we  propose  in  the  fol- 
lowing remarks  entirely  to  ignore,  as  foreign  to  our  present  ar- 
gument, the  late  war  with  the  allied  States  of  Brazil,  Uruguay, 
and  the  Argentine  provinces. 

Paraguay,  lying  like  a  South  American  Mesapotamia  between 
the  Paraguay  and  the  Parana  rivers,  contains  about  4,000  squfo^ 
miles,  with  a  population  of,  say,  a  million  of  souls.  Of  these 
718  are  Ouerani  Indians,  and  one-eighth  whites.  The  proper* 
tion  of  negroes  and  mongrels  is  nearly  zero.  Demesay  and  Dr. 
Andree  further  state  in  this  connection  that  the  pure  white 
element,  always  small,  has  become  smaller  still  since  Francia's 
day.  The  fact  that  the  language  in  daily  use  is  the  Guerani, 
and  that  scarcely  one-tenth  of  the  Paraguayans  understand 
Spanish,  su£5ciently  indicates  the  homogeneous  character  of 
the  population. 

The  Jesuits,  for  two  centuries  masters  of  the  country,  and 
the  only  missionaries  who  had  any  knowledge  of  ethnology, 
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achieved  mucli  good  in  their  way ;  though  they ^re  indebted 
for  the  leading  features  of  their  policy  to  the  maxims  by  which 
the  Peruvian  Jucas  had  conciliated  the  races  subject  to  them. 
The  Jesuits  also  prepared  the  people  for  the  system  of  govern- 
ment under  which  it  has  lived  from  its  in(Jependence  down  to 
the  death  of  Lopez,  and  which  would  have  been  impossible  in 
any  other  State  save  Paraguay.  Though  that  country  likewise 
adopted  republican  institutions  when  it  ceased  to  be  a  Spanish 
colony,  it  submitted  to  dictation  in  the  person  of  Dr.  Jose 
Gaspar  de  Francia,  a  Portuguese  by  descent,  who  made  Liberty 
a  sham,  and  Paraguay  a  political  anomaly.  It  is  a  matter  of 
common  notoriety  that  Francia  employed  the  absolute  authority 
usurped  by  him  to  isolate  Paraguay  from  the  rest  of  the  world. 
He  was  unquestionably  a  pure  despot,  and  his  political  system, 
a  despotism  of  the  first  water,  has  therefore  been  aptly  stigma- 
tized by  some  as  Francia's  '  Thirty  Years'  Reign  of  Terror.'  If 
he  did  not  always  follow  up  the  mission  in  which  he  devoutly 
believed,  and  forwhiclrhe  lived,  by  gentle  means,  he  was  never- 
theless a  man  of  incorruptible  honesty,  a  bitter  foe  to  injustice, 
free  from  rapacity,  and  as  severe  in  judging  himself  as  he  was 
in  judging  others.  This  '  tyrant '  certainly  possessed  all  those 
qualities  in  which  the  partizans  of  the  liepublic  in  Americji 
were  utterly  wanting.  If  it  is  as  yet  impossible  to  pass  a  just 
verdict  on  this  remarkable  man,  and  assign  to  him  his  proper 
niche  in  history,  it  should  siiflSce,  as  far  as  the  judgment  of 
Paraguay  is  concerned,  that  though  his  successor  in  oflSce, 
Carlos  Antonio  Lopez,  was  not  able  to  keep  up  the  Chinese 
isolation  of  the  country,  neither  he  nor  his  son,  who  inherited 
the  Presidency  in  1862,  after  having  imbibed  liberal  ideas  in 
Europe,  deviated  in  other  respects  from  Francia's  policy,  but 
governed  to  the  last  in  the  old  dictator's  spirit.  Whatever  our 
own  opinion  of  this  system  ef  government  may  therefore  chance 
to  be,  it  is  certain  that  during  the  long  years  of  unbroken  peace 
and  prosperity  to  which  the  neighboring  States  were  strangers, 
Paraguay  throve  like  no  other  country  in  South  America,  Bra- 
zil alone  excepted.  Though  the  land  possessed  a  written  Con- 
stitution, granted  by  Lopez  II.  on  the  13th  day  of  March,  1844, 
Paraguay  was  a  military  State,  with  an  army  too  well  disci- 
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plined,  liowever,  to  commit  any  of  these  excesses  in  which  it 
could  indulge  elsewhere  with  comparative  impunity.  The  en- 
lightened despotism  of  this  military  State  had  thus  the  rare 
merit  that  it  preserved  its  people  from  the  almost  incessant 
revolutionary  disturbances  of  the  former  Spanish  colonies.  In 
spite  of  the  late  President's  liberal  leanings,  the  Constitution 
was  literally  a  dead  letter.  Every  measure  recommended  by 
the  Executive  to  Congress  was  sure  of  being  approvod  unani- 
mously. This  model  Congress  met  only  once  in  five  years,  and 
even  then  only  for  five  days.  It  was  during  one  of  these  five 
days'  sessions  in  1867,  that  a  deputy  declared  amidst  the  cheers 
of  the  members  that  the  success  and  prosperity  of  the  country 
were  identical  with  the  welfare  8f  its  President.  Paraguay  has 
been  called  the  '  caricature  of  a  State ' ;  but  the  *  caricature  of 
a  Republic '  would  have  been  a  more  appropriate  designation. 

These  facts  may  not  be  to  the  taste  of  those  who  are  in  the 
habit  of  viewing  all  things  through  doctrinary  glasses.  Much 
that  strikes  foreigners  as  absurd  in  Paraguay,  was  there  no 
doubt  considered  both  proper  and  requisite ;  indeed,  the  politi- 
cal system  corresponded  with  the  aggregate  character  of  the 
population,  and  the  Guerani  were  quite  contented  with  being 
Republicans  in  name,  but  slaves  in  fact.  During  fifty  years 
the  dictatorship  met  with  no  serious  opposition  at  home.  Free- 
dom* of  conscience  and  of  the  i)ress  were,  of  cojirse,  unknown  ; 
the  head  of  the  State  commanded,  and  the  people  obeyed.  Para- 
guay was,  however,  free  from  political  disturbances,  party  con- 
vulsions, and  intestine  wars ;  and  afforded,  therefore,  in  this 
respect,  a  striking  contrast  to  the  adjoining  sister  republics. 
Its  people  were  happy  and  satisfied  in  their  own  way, — a  way 
which  may  not  square  with  our  ideas,  but  to  which  we  have  no 
right  to  object.  They  stood  to  the  last  to  their  nationality,  in- 
dependence, institutions,  and  ruler.  The  Paraguayans  are  a 
people  of  a  peculiar  race ;  and,  as  the  State  is  the  organic  man- 
ifestation of  a  people,  Paraguay  itself  had  of  necessity  to  be  a 
l>eculiar  State. 

The  Brazilian  empire  challenges  our  attention  on  the  Amer- 
can  Continent  by  its  exceptional  monarchical  form  of  govern- 
ment, which  places  it  in  as  anomalous  a  position  in  the  New, 
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as  republican  Switzerland  occnpies  in  the  Old,  World.    The 
largest  country  in  South  America,  second  in  territorial  extent 
only  to  the  United  States,  and  fourteen  times  the  size  of  France, 
it  is  one  of  most  the  magnificent  regions  of  our  globe ;  yet,  from 
an  ethnological  point  of  view,  it  is  in  a  much  worse  position 
than  any  of  the  other  States  on  the  South  American  Continent ; 
for  its  population  is  as  mixed  as  possible ;  being,  like  the  United 
States,  strongly  tainted  with  the  negro  element, — an  evil  which 
the  remainder  of  Latin  America  has  happily  escaped.    Accord- 
ing to  the  official  returns  published  in  October,  1867,  the  popu* 
lation  of  the  empire  numbers  10,058,000  souls ;  of  which  8,184,- 
000  are  freemen ;  1,574,000  slaves  (mostly  African);  and  200,- 
000  are  Indians.    But  these  ^gures  give  us  only  a  very  inade- 
quate idea  of  the  actual  elements  which  make  up  the  piebald 
population  of  the  empire ;  which  may  be  classified  as  follows : 
Europeans,  mostly  Portuguese ;  whites  bom  in  the  country, 
called  Brazilians ;  mulattoes,  descended  from  whites  and  ne- 
groes ;  Mamalukes,  descended  from  whites  and  Indians ;  Caba* 
colas,  or  agricultural  Indians ;  Wild  Indians ;  Free  blacks  bom 
in  Brazil ;  Emancipated  negroes ,  Mestizoes,  or  Zambes,  de- 
scended from  the  Indians  and  Africans.    Though,  as  we  per- 
ceive, Brazil  had  to  contend  against  greater  ethnological  diffi- 
culties than  any  of  its  neighbors,  there  is  no  doubt  that,  except- 
ing the  United  States,  this  empire  has  made  the  most  rapid 
progress  in  civilization,  and  still  progresses  on  the  same  road 
with  gigantic  strides.   Brazil  enjoys  the  fullest  political  liberty. 
Foreseeing  that  it  would  develop  more  quickly  and  surely  under 
a  monarchical  form  of  government  than  any  other,  Brazil  alone 
among  all  American  States  retained  that  form.    The  Constitu- 
tion, which  still  govems  the  country,  is  the  work  of  the  first 
emperor  of  Brazil,  Don  Pedro  I.,  and  was  sworn  to  by  him  on 
the  25th  day  of  March,  1824,  after  it  had  received  the  unan- 
imous approval  of  the  people.    This  Constitution  makes  Brazil 
a  limited  constitutional  hereditary  empire  on  a  purely  democratic 
basis ;  and  hence  freedom  has  found  there  a  home,  in  spite  of  a 
regular  court,  a  nobility,  and  orders,  as  well  as  other  justly  de- 
rided appendages  of  the  monarchy.    Brazil  is  really  free ;  its 
press  is  free ;  and  no  one  is  persecuted  for  opinion's  sake.    The 
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■country  had  its  disturbances  during  a  ten  years'  regency.  It 
lias  its  political  parties,  once  very  violent,  but  now  moderate 
•and  strictly  constitutional ;  for  under  representative  institu- 
tions, where  political  power  is  the  reward  of  victory,  parties 
will  never  cease  to  exist.  During  the  last  two  decades,  under 
the  rule  of  an  excellent  prince,  who  is  a  zealous  patron  of  art, 
-science,  and  literature,  Brazil  has  advanced  rapidly  in  material 
culture,  and  displayed  in  all  spheres  of  civilization  and  life  an 
•astonishing  activity.  The  Paris  Exhibition  of  1867  has  shown 
that  Brazil  eclipses  the  other  Latin-American  communities  so 
far,  that  we  are  tempted  to  say  with  Virgil :  "  quantum  lenta 
Solent  inter  vibuma  cupressi.^'  The-  fact  that,  in  spite  of  the 
heavy  drain  in  the  public  treasury  caused  by  the  costly  war 
with  Paraguay,  the  gigantic  railway  schemes  could  still  be 
carried  on,  proves  the  vast  resources  of  the  empire ;  for,  after 
the  United  States  and  Canada,  Brazil  is  the  only  country  in 
America  where  the  construction  of  railroads  is  systematically 
prosecuted.  If  we  add  to  this,  that  the  empire  enjoys  a  singu- 
larly favorable  geographical  position,  that  it  is  near  to  all  the 
great  sea-routes  of  European  trade ;  that  by  the  opening  of  the 
Amazon  and  its  more  important  tributaries  foreign  products 
can  literally  be  shipped  into  the  very  depths  of  its  primeval 
forests;  that  the  foreign  settlements  (67  in  number)  all  are 
thriving  and  prosperous ;  then  it  will  be  easy  to  understand 
why  the  neighboring  republics,  whose  resolutions,  pronuncia- 
mentos,  and  civil  contentions,  have  left  them  no  time  for  de- 
velopement, — ^should  look  with  such  ill-concealed  envy  upon 
the  superior  political  and  social  condition  of  the  empire. 

While  the  Portuguese  colonists  in  America  have  thus  shown 
themselves  so  superior  in  energy  to  the  Spanish,  that  they  have 
ever  left  their  mother-land  behind  them  in  prosperity,  the  state 
of  things  described  above  would  have  been  utterly  impossible 
with  such  a  diversity  of  types  among  the  population,  if  the 
monarchical  form  of  government  had  not  assigned  to  the  seve- 
ral elements  their  natural  places ;  neutralizing  thus  in  a  great 
measure  th^e  disadvantages  which  must  otherwise  have  infal- 
libly resulted  from  this  ethnological  chaos.  Another  favorable 
feature  was  that,  just  as  a  short  time  ago  in  this  country,  the 
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greatest  part  of  the  blacks  lived,  and  still  live  in  slavery.  In 
tiiis  way  much  of  the  hostile  differences  of  race  was  repressed. 
But  even  in  Brazil,  where  slavery  prevails  in  its  mildest  form, 
— emancipation  being  encouraged  by  law  and  every  legitimate 
pursuit  open  to  the  freedmen, — this  system  has,  though  in  a 
less  degree  than  in  the  Union,  averted  the  usual  pernicious 
effects  on  the  slave-holding  classes  themselves.  Brazil  has  had 
to  combat  the  very  same  evils  before  which  the  United  States 
have  nearly  succumbed,  and  slavery  still  continues  to  be  a 
running  sore  in  its  body  politic.  But  the  Eio  government  is 
not  blind  to  the  necessity  of  solving  the  slavery  problem ;  and 
has  already  liberated  all  its  own  slaves.  At  the  close  of  the 
present  century,  the  system  will  be  abolished  by  law.  Those 
who  then  still  own  slaves  are  to  he  compensated  ly  the  State. 
In  the  mean  time,  all  children  bom  of  slave  parents,  are  free  j 
children  cease  to  be  slaves  on  attaining  their  20th  year ;  and 
to  see  these  provisions  enforced,  special  tribunals  have  been 
established  throughout  the  empire.  A  fund  has  also  been  set 
apart  by  the  government  for  the  purpose  of  purchasing .  an- 
nually tne  freedom  of  a  certain  number  of  slaves,  so  that  most 
of  them  will  be  liberated  in  the  year  1900. 

The  United  States,  where  this  important  problem  has  been 
solved  in  a  way  which  both  science  and  history  teach  us  to  re- 
gard with  the  most  serious  misgivings,  have  taught  Brazil  a 
lesson  by  which  it  has  not  failed  to  profit.  To  neutralize,  a& 
far  as  possible,  the  pernicious  consequences  of  emancipation, 
the  Brazilian  government  seeks  to  prepare  the  African  for  his 
freedom, — a  boon  which  thus  far  possesses  no  other  value  in 
his  eyes  than  that  he  is  no  longer  compelled  to  work.  Brazil 
leaves  time  to  assert  its  rights,  and  takes  care  not  to  ruin  its 
agricultural  interests  by  a  two-fold  blow : — the  withdrawal  of 
State  labor  and  the  theft  of  capital ;  for  such  the  slave  repre- 
sents to  the  owner.  This  view  of  the  question  may  not  seem 
the  philanthropic  one  taken  by  theorists  and  visionaries ;  but 
it  is,  nevertheless,  the  view  which  harmonizes  with  both  facts 
and  science,  neither  of  which  are  influenced  by  sentimental  ab- 
stractions. 
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Abt.  IV. — 7^  Freedom  of  the  Willj  as  a  basis  of  Human  B^ 
sjponsibility  and  a  Divine  Government^  elucidated  and  main- 
tained in  its  issue  with  TTie  ^ecessiiarian  TTieories  of  Hobbes, 
JEdward^y  the  Princeton  Essayists^  and  other  Leading  Ad- 

•  vocates.    New  York  :     Carlton  &  Lanahan. 

This  is,  in  many  respects,  a  very  remarkable  work  of  a  very 
remarkable  man.  We  learn  from  the  Keview  of  which  he  is 
the  editor,  (The  Methodist  Quarterly  Review,)  that  *  for  terse, 
clear,  comprehensive  statements  of  doctrines,  and  for  just 
analysis  and  brief  interpretations.  Dr.  Whedon  is  without  a 
rival.  He  gives  the  result  of  protracted  study,  and  not  the 
studies  themselves.'  Now  it  is  not  very  wonderful,  it  seems  to 
us,  that  *  Dr.  Whedon  should  have  given  the  result  of  his 
studies,  and  not  the  studies  themselves ;'  since  this  is  exactly 
what  every  author  does.  But  what  shall  we  say  to  the  exalt- 
ed eulogy  that,  in  such  high  attributes  of  mind,  D.  D.  Whe- 
don D.  D.  *  is  without  a  rival'  ? 

We  shall  say,  in  the  first  place,  that  it  is  a  newspaper  puff, 
not  of  the  book  before  us,  but  of  the  first  two  volumes  of  his 
Commenta/ry ;  and  is  placed  under  the  advertisement  of  the 
forthcoming  third  volume  of  that  wonderful  production,  which 
is  to  embrace  *  Acts  a/nd  Itomxins^  We  have  not,  as  yet,  seen 
either  volume  of  his  Corrmientary ;  and  are,  therefore,  not  en- 
titled to  express  an  opinion  whether,  among  all  the  great  ex- 
pounders of  Revelation,  he  is  really  *  without  a  rival.'  But 
we  are  inclined  to  imagine,  that  if  the  history  of  all  ages  and 
all  nations  were  diligently  searched,  some  one  expounder,  at 
least,  might  be  found  almost  equal  to  Dr.  Whedon. 

But,  if  this  be  a  mistake,  then  we  must  say,  in  the  second 
place,  that  we  people  of  the  South  have  been  most  strangely 
insensible  to  the  claims  of  so  unparalleled  a  genius.  It  is  to 
be  feared,  indeed,  that  we  have  scarcely  been  sufficiently  sensi- 
ble of  his  existence,  to  say  nothing  of  his  vast  erudition  and 
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powers  of  condensed  thought.  We  are  the  more  inclined  to 
this  opinion,  because  when  Dr.  Whedon  asked  us,  before  the 
war,  if  he  was  not  '  very  much  abused  down  South,'  we  were 
compelled  to  reply  that '  we  could  not  tell,'  as  we  had  *  never 
heard  his  name  mentioned  in  the  South.'  To  remove,  as  far 
as  possible,  this  most  disgraceful  ignorance,  we  shall  proceed  to 
introduce  Dr.  Whedon  to  our  readers. 

The  look  is  the  man.  Surely,  if  Buffon  could  say, — ^  the 
style  is  the  man,'  we  may,  with  still  greater 'emphasis,  assert, 
that  *  the  book  is  the  man ;'  especially  in  the  case  of  a  book 
like  the  one  before  us.  The  book  is  D.  D.  Whedon  D.  D. 
This  is  a  great  name.  If  any  one  can  doubt  ^this,  for  a  mo- 
ment, only  let  him  read  the  first  page  of  the  Methodist  Quar- 
terly Heview,  whifeh  consists  of  notices  of  itself,  and  of  its  re- 
nowned editor  D.  D.  Whedon,  D.  D.  One  of  these  notices  re- 
tounds  ^  wnth  his  rare  literary,  classical,  and  tlicological  abili- 
ties ;'  and  another  declares  that  '  no  man  in  the  Methodist 
Church  has  done  so  much  as  its  editor.  Dr.  Whedon,  to  elevate 
the  standard  of  scholarship  among  the  clergy.'  '  In  some  de- 
partments,' says  the  ^ew  England  Historical  and  Genealogi- 
cal Register^ '  this  Quarterly  surpasses  all  others.  .  .  A  de- 
nomination possessing  the  present  resources  of  men  and  money 
enjoyed  by  this  one  ought  to  make  (certainly  it  ought)  its  chief 
publication  the  foremost  one  in  the  land.  If  it  is  not,  we  are 
sure  it  is  no  fault  of  the  present  editor.'  *  We  see  no  reason,' 
says  The  Independent^  ^to  retract  our  judgment  that  Dr. 
Whedon  is,  perhaps,  the  best  review  editor  there  is  in  this 
country.'  Even  the  Pittsburgh  Daily  Ga^ette^  as  we  learn 
from  Dr.  Whedon's  own  Review^  endorses  him  as  *  an  author 
of  high  repute  and  an  able  scholar.' 

Now  if,  instead  of  being  overwhelmed  by  so  many  imposing 
newspaper  authorities,  we  had  only  been  permitted  to  form 
our  own  calm,  deliberate,  and  conscientious  opinion,  we  should, 
from  the  book  before  us,  have  come  to  the  conclusion,  that  Dr. 
Whedon  is  a  dull  man.  He  may  be  a  learned  man  ;  but  then 
read,  reflect,  and  say,  if  any  thing  could  be  more  oflfensive  than 
such  learned  dulness.  Not  learned  dulness  merely,  but  dul- 
nesB  assuming  the  solemn  guise  of  profound   and  original 
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thought,  and  concealing  itself,  from  superficial  eyes,  under  a 
disgusting  pedantry  as  cold  as  it  is  conceited.  Such  precisely, 
unless  we  are  greatly  mistaken,  is  the  asinine  mask  which  the 
learning  of  our  author  is  accustomed  to  wear. 

In  the  discussion  of  this  question,  we  shall  endeavor  to  show : — 
First,  that  '  the  style  is  the  pedant,'  and  not  the  scholar ; 
secondly,  that  ^  the  book  is  the  pretender,'  and  not  the  philo- 
sopher. 

We  have  not  gone  out  of  our  way  in  quest  of  such  an  an- 
tagonist. His  book,  27ie  Freedom  of  the  WUly  was  handed  to 
us  by  one  of  the  publishers ;  and  till  then  we  had  never  re- 
ceived the  least  intimation  of  its  existence.  Having  read  it, 
in  the  difecharge  of  our  ordinary  duty  as  reviewers,  we  shall 
now,  under  a  sense  of  the  same  duty,  notice  what  we  conceive 
to  be  its  gross  sins  against  the  purity  of  the  English  language, 
and  its  flagrant  departures  from  the  rectitude  of  clear  honest 
thinking. 

First,  then,  *  the  style  is  the  man,'  and,  in  the  case  before  uf, 
the  man  is  a  pedant.  Why  is  it,  that  our  author  shows 
an  evident  terror  of  plain,  simple,  pure,  good  English  ?  Does 
he  fear,  that  if  he  uses  the  good  old  English  of  ordinary 
mortals,  he  will  be  taken  for  one  himself,  and  that,  conse- 
quently, he  feels  secure  in  his  exalted  position  in  the  world  of 
letters  only  when  he  is  tricked  out  in  the  trumpery  of  un-Eng- 
lish words  and  phrases  ?  Be  this  as  it  may,  it  is  certain  that, 
in  point  of  fact,  he  shuns  the  path  of  ^  good  usage '  both  in  his 
diction  and  his  style.  His  whole  book,  indeed,  everywhere 
bristles  with  a  barbarous  jargon,  which  is  to  be  found  in  no 
other  writer  of  cultivated  taste,  or  sound  education.*  Open  his 
book  anywhere,  and  we  shall  be  sure  to  light  on  words 
and  expressions,  which  can  be  found  in  no  dictionary,  much 
less  in  any  good  writer,  of  the  English  language. 

On  page  302,  for  example.  Dr.  Whedon  says :  ^  No  moral 
being  ever  held  command  of  the  entirely  of  his  moral  nature ', 
&c.  A  lawyer  may,  perhaps,  be  permitted  to  speak  of  the 
moity,  or  the  entirety,  of  an  estate.  Blackstone  is  the  only 
author,  who  has  been  produced  for  the  use  of  the  term  entirety  ; 
it  is  entirely  out  of  place  in  a  philosophical  discourse.    We 
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ghould  be  exceedingly  surprised,  not  to  say  astonished,  to  find 
such  a  word  in  the  works  of  Dugald  Stewart,  Sir  James  Mack- 
intosh, Robert  Hall,  Macaulay,  or  in  those  of  any  writer  of 
good  English.  We  are  not  at  all  surprised,  however,  to  find  it 
in  the  book  of  Dr.  Whedon  ;  it  is  indeed  among  the  very  least 
of  his  peccadilloes.  This  expression, '  the  entirett/  of  his  moral 
nature ',  has  only  one  thing  to  recommend  it,  and  that  is,  it  is 
less  simple  than  the  word, — '  the  whole  of  his  moral  nature.' 
But  this  recommendation  was  sufiBcient  for  Dr.  Whedon.  Any 
man  of  plain,  good  sense  would  hav^e  said  '  tlie  whole ' ;  and, 
consequently,  the  erudite  and  the  profound  Dr.  Whedon  must 
say, — '  the  entirety  \ 

Again,  on  page  .57,  (we  have  opened  the  book  at  random,) 
the  very  learned  author  says :  '  To  cognize  its  necessity  requires 
a  pure  i7ituity  over  and  beyond  the  simple  perception  that  it 
is'.  Now,  there  is  no  such  word  as  intuity  in  any  dictionary 
of  the  English  language,  not  even  in  Webster's.  Why  he  should 
have  preferred  this  word  to  the  term  i7ituitio7i,  it  is  impossible 
to  conceive,  unless  it  was  because  intuition  is  a  good,  old  Eng- 
lish noun,  which  has  received  the  sanction  of  all  the  best  writ- 
ers, and  of  all  the  lexicographers,  of  the  language.  Our  learned 
author,  indeed,  will  not  allow  the  mind,  in  the  simple  exercise 
of  its  intuitive  faculty,  or  reason,  to  perceive  any  necessary 
truth,  or  existence  as  necessary.  On  the  contrary,  it  must '  in- 
tuit '  it ;  or  else  go  without  this  very  important  part  of  human 
knowledge.  The  noun  intuity  and  the  verb  to  iiiiuit^  do  not 
belong  to  the  English  language.  They  are  not  Anglicisms,  nor 
Gallicisms,  nor  even  Americanisms.  They  possess  none  of  those 
very  doubtful  characters ;  they  are  simply  and  purely  Whedon- 
isms.  If  Dr.  Whedon  should  say,  ^  directly  known  by  the  con- 
sciousness ',  he  would  talk  like  other  people,  and  not  like  a 
learned  Rabbi.  Hence,  he  must  say,  (p.  81),  in  genuine  Whe- 
donese, '  directly  known  or  intuited  by  the  consciousness '.  He 
does  sometimes,  however,  in  spite  of  himself,  lapse  into  good 
English.  Thus^  on  page  232,  he  actually  condescends  to  say, 
like  other  people,  that  an  *  intuitive  truth ',  is  '  intuitively  seen*. 
This  is  not  only  good  English,  it  is  also  free  from  our  author's 
habitual  confusion  of  thought.     This  is  more  than  we  can  say 
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for  the  expression,  to  cognize  its  necessity  requires  a  pure  in- 
tuity ',  or  intuition ;  since  to  cognize  a  necessary  truth,  re- 
quires no  such  thing.  It  does  not  require,  it  is  itself^  a  pur© 
intuition.  The  necessary,  *  intuitive  truth ',  is  simply  '  intui- 
tively seen ' ;  and  this  intuition  does  not  require  an  intuition 
to  clear  up  its  vision.  But  Dr.  Whedon,  unless  we  are  very 
greatly  mistaken,  requires  a  great  many  things,  to  relieve  his 
learned  mental  vision  from  confusion  of  thought,  and  reduce 
his  learned  jargon  to  good  English. 

^  A  few  thinkers  there  are ',  says  he,  (page  238,) '  who  aban- 
don necessity,  both  causatianal  arid  nniformitarian^  and  main- 
tain that  counter  choice  meij sripposably  happen, but  nevertheless 
is  an  extraordinary  or  a  prodigy '.  Now  this. sentence  is  a  fair 
specimen  of  Whedonese.  It  is,  however,  quite  refreshing  to 
find  in  such  a  sentence,  the  good  old  English  word  *  happen '  / 
for,  in  some  other  places  of  the  same  work,  events  do  not  hap- 
pen ;  they  ^  transpire '.  In  a  note  to  the  word  transpire^  Mr. 
Webster  says, '  This  sense  of  the  word,  which  is  of  recent  intro- 
duction, is  common  in  the  United  States,  especially  in  the  Ian- 
{fuage  of  conversation  and  of  newspa2)er  writers ';  and  Dr.  Whe- 
don may  have  learned  this  use  of  the  word  from  the  Pittsburgh 
Daily  Gazette^  The  Independent^  or  from  some  other  of  the 
newspapers,  by  which  his* rare  literature',  and  his  profound 
*  classical '  lore,  are  so  highly  eulogized.  *  Its  use,  however,'  as 
Mr.  Webster  justly  adds, '  is  condemned  by  the  critics  of  both 
countries ' ;  that  is,  by  the  critics  of  both  England  and  America. 
Events  'happen',  and  perspiration  *  transpires '.  We  hope 
that  Dr.  Whedon  will  bear  this  in  mind,  and  hereafter  use 
T)oth  words  properly,  as  he  has  here  accidently  used  one  of 
them. 

But  what  shall  we  say  to  the  term  uniformitarian  t  This,  as 
we  had  supposed  was  krown  to  every  scholar,  is  a  technical 
term  which  belongs  to  the  science  of  geology,  and  which  has 
no  business  in  philosophy.  But  if  this  long,  learned,  technical 
term  must  be  lugged  into  philosophy,  it  is  desirable,  one  would 
suppose,  that  it  should  be  used  in  its  proper  sense.  It  is,  on 
the  contrary,  used  by  Dr.  Whedon  in  a  sense  diametrically  op- 
posed to  its  proper  one.     According  to  Wx)rcester,  this  word  ia 
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a  noun,  and  not  an  adjective,  as  it  is  used  by  Dr.  Whedon.  Ac- 
cording  to  Webster,  it  is  also  nsed  as  an  adjective,  but  in  a  sense 
directly  opposite  to  that  given  to  it  by  Dr.  Whedon. '  Thus,'  he 
says :  '  Uniformitarian,  a,  (Geol.)  of,  or  pertaining  to,  the  view 
that  existing  ca/useSj  acting  in  the  same  manner,  and  with  the 
same  intensity,  as  at  the  present  time,  are  snflBcient  to  account 
for  all  geological  changes.  Dana.'  Thus,  according. to  Web- 
ster, the  tmiformitarian  hypothesis  in  geology,  (for  he  finds  the 
word  in  geology  only,)  rests  on  the  very  idea  of  the  operation 
o{  causes;  and  yet,  in  the  uneouth  vocabulary  of  Dr.  Whedon, 
it  is  used  in  opposition  to  ilY&  adjective  causational ! 

We  learn  from  the  sentence,  that  an  event  which  never  does 
happen,  but  may  ODXysupposdbly  happen, '  is  an  extraordinary '. 
Now  this,  it  appears  to  us,  is  a  most  extraordinary  use  of  an 
adjective  for  a  noun.  We  are  aware,  that  some  uneducated 
people  use  the  adjective  human  in  the  same  learned  way ;  say-^ 
ing,  for  instance,  that '  he  is  a  human ', — not  that  a  man  is  a. 
human  being,  but  that  he  is  simply  '  a  human '.  We  did  not 
imagine,  howeter,  that  we  should  ever  find  a  precisely  similar 
use  of  language  in  an  author,  who  is  so  distinguished  for  '  his 
rare  literary,  classical,  and  theological  abilities.'  In  the  old 
English  poet  Spenser,  this  word  is  used  in  the  plural, — *  All  the 
extraordinaries  in  the  world,' — and  this,  according  to  Webster^ 
is  the  way  in  which  it  *  is  especially  used '.  But,  however 
strange  it  may  seem,  this  old  obsolete  word,  is  used  by  Dr.  Whe- 
don in  the  singular ;  who  declares  that  an  event  which  may 
supjposahlyj  but  never  does^  happen, '  is  an  extraordinary '.  Is' 
he  not,  then,  an  *  extraordinary '  himself?  Or  is  he  merely  '  a 
human '  ?  Or  is  he,  in  reality,  '  a  prodigy '  of  '  rare  literary,, 
classical,  and  theological  abilities '  ? 

So  great,  indeed,  is  Dr.  Whedon's  passion  for  barbarisms,  that 
no  matter  how  many  good,  plain  English  words  lie  right  in  his 
path,  he  will  go  out  of  his  way  to  catch  outlandish  epithetsv 
and  weave  them  into  the  woof  of  his  discourse.  Thus,  for  ex* 
ample,  on  page  388,  he  has  occasion  to  speak  of  the  necessary 
relation  between  the  form,  the  idea,  the  definition,  the  concep- 
tion, or  the  nature  of  a  circle  and  *  the  equality  of  its  radii '  - 
And  yet  he  uses  no»e  of  these  words.     He  says  neither  form^ 
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nor  ideay  nor  definition^  nor  conception^  nor  nature  ;  but — what 
in  the  world  then  does  he  say  ?  Why,  he  says  that  *  By  intrin- 
sic justice,  as  cognized  by  the  moral  intuition,  there  is  a  moral 
relation  between  responsible  crime  and  desert  of  penalty  as  es- 
sential, as  eternal,  as  absolute  as  the  relation  between  the  dr- 
cularity  of  a  figure  (what  figure  ?)  and  the  equality  of  its  radii '. 
Now  why  all  these  big  words  ?  Why  could  he  not  say,  that, 
in  justice,  the  relation  between  crime  and  desert  of  punishment, 
is  as  fixed  and  absolute  as  that  between  a  circle  and  the  equality 
of  its  radii  ?  Just  because,  we  answer,  this  would  be  to  write 
in  a  plain,  simple  way,  like  common  people,  and  not  in  the 
learned,  pedantic,  and  profoundly  erudite  way  of  D.  D.  Whe- 
don, D.  D.  His  justice  must  be  intrinsic;  and  it  must,  too, 
be  cognized  hy  the  moral  intuition  ;  lest  it  should  not  be  justice 
at  all,  or  at  least  mere  naked  justice,  without  a  suflicient  dress 
of  fine  words.  In  like  manner,  the  crime  must  be  *  responsible 
crime ' ;  just  as  if  there  was-any  crime  for  which  the  criminal 
is  not  responsible !  Nor  is  this  all ;  for  by  *  responsible  crime', 
Dr.  Whedon  everywhere  means  ^  punishable '  crime.  His  grand 
proposition,  then,  amounts  to  this,  that '  by  intrinsic  justice ',  as 
'  cognized  by  the  moral  intuition  ',  there  is  a  fixed, '  essential ', 
*  eternal ',  and  '  absolute ', '  moral  relation '  between  punishable 
crime  and  desert  of  punishment ;  or,  in  other  words,  between 
punishable  crime  and  punishable  crime !  between  that  which 
deserves  punishment  and  that  which  deserves  punishment  I 
Who,  then,  after  all  these  learned  words,  will  venture  to  say, 
that  a  punishable  crime  is  not  a  punishable  crime,  or  that  the 
crime  which  deserves  punishment  does  not  deserve  punishment  ? 
If  our  author  had  been  content  to  say,  in  plain,  simple  English, 
that  crime  deserves  punishment,  (for  this,  after  all,  is  all  his 
grand  proposition  amounts  to,)  every  reader  of  sound  mind 
would  have  instantly  seen  its  truth,  without  being  told  that  it 
is  '  cognized  by  the  moral  intuition '.  But  he  was  not  satis- 
fied, it  seems,  until  he  had,  by  the  multiplication  of  high-sound* 
ing  words,  transformed  the  expression  of  a  simple  truth  into  a 
grandiloquent  proposition,  and,  at  the  same  time,  reduced  its 
substance  to  a  most  insignificant  and  worthless  truism ! 
But  there  is  '  the  circularity  of  a  figure '.   What  figure  ?  We 
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suppose  he  means  a  circle ;  since  no  other  figure  can  be  said  to 
possess  *  circularity ',  or  have  all  its  radii  equal.  But  if  he 
meant  a  circle^  why  did  he  not  say  a  circle  f  Why  did  he  not 
first  lay  down  the  thing  itself^  and  then  proceed  to  its  proper- 
ties, as  all  clear  thinkers  are  accustomed  to  do  ?  Why,  on  the 
contrary,  vaguely  speak  of  '  a  figure ' ;  and  only  let  us  know 
what  he  is  talking  about,  or  what  figure  he  means,  by  the  use 
of  the  barbarous  term  circularity  f  Above  all,  why  use  this 
term  ?  It  is,  we  think  we  may  venture  to  assert,  to  be  found 
in  no  other  respectable  writer  of  the  English  language.  It  is 
certainly  not  to  be  found  in  any  of  our  dictionaries,  not  even  in 
Webster's.  But  this,  we  have  some  reason  to  believe,  consti- 
tuted its  chief  charm  in  the  eyes,  or  in  the  eare,  of  our  author. 
He  just  goes  along,  coining  new  words  according  to  his  own 
sweet  will  and  pleasure,  without  the  least  regard,  apparently, 
either  to  the  diction  or  the  dictionaries  of  ordinary  mortals ; 
just  as  if  language  has  no  laws  of  its  own,  or  just  as  if  it  has, 
then  all  its  laws  are  as  nothing  to  the  higher  law  of  his  own 
capricious  will. 

Although  it  is  a  duty  to  protect  the  purity,  the  sweetness,  and 
the  majesty  of  our  mother  tongue  against  the  inroads  and  ravages 
of  the  literary  Goths  and  Vandals  of  the  day,  it  is,  nevertheless, 
the  most  ungracious  duty  which  is  imposed  upon  us  by  our  posi- 
tion as  reviewers.  We  have,  in  the  present  instance,  felt  it  to  be 
our  imperative  duty ;  because  there  seems  to  be  no  end  to  the 
barbarisms  of  Dr.  Whedon.  His  book  is  full  of  them.  Con- 
demnality  ;  necessitatedly  /  aJteriety  ;  aJternativity  ;  free-will- 
ism  ;  freedomism ;  freedomist ;  schematism  of  conscious  free- 
will ;  ethicals ;  volitivity  /  are  only  a  few  of  the  barbarisms 
which  are  to  be  found  in  no  dictionary  of  our  language,  not 
even  in  Webster's,  and  in  no  really  great  writer  except  Dr. 
Whedon.  He  freely  uses,  also,  words  which  are  in  some  dic- 
tionaries only  to  be  condemned,  as  well  as  many  others  which 
have  been  overlooked,  or  else  despised,  (as  they  ought  to  have 
been,)  by  our  best  lexicographers.  Indeed,  if  Dr.  AVhedon  ex- 
pects common  readers  to  understand  his  work,  he  should  prepare 
a  glossary  for  their  benefit.  No  dictionaiy,  not  even  Dr.  Web- 
ster's, can  afford  them  the  necessary  aid ;  and  if  his  barbarous 
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jargon  is  to  find  a  place  in  the  English  language,  the  snccessonB 
of  Webster  will  have  to  enlarge  his  immense  quarto,  in  order 
to  make  room  for  it. 

So  much  for  the  diction  of  Dr.  Whedon.  A  single  specimen 
of  his  style  must  suffice.  '  The  free,  volitional  power  to  sin ', 
says  he, '  so  far  from  being  a  defect,  an  impurity,  an  imperfec- 
tion, implies  and  is  a  high  quality ;  a  condition  to  responsibil- 
ity, to  probation,  to  a  high,  well-deserving  virtue  or  holiness. 
Not  only  may  it  be  possessed  by  a  being  perfectly  pure,  but  it 
must  be  primordially  possessed  by  a  being  meritoriously  pure. 
No  being  ever  possessed  the  fullness  and  height  of  a  moral 
nature  without  it.  No  moral  being  ever  held  command  of  the 
entirety  of  his  moral  nature,  or  over  a  lofty  probationary  moral 
career  of  destiny  without  it.  No  finite  creature  ever  attained 
the  rewarding  plaudit  of  the  Sovereign  of  the  universe  without 
it.  Efieminately  to  strip  Jesus  of  the  attributes  of  which  this 
possibility  is  an  implixjation,  is  not  only  to  dehumanize  him,  but 
it  is  to  snatch  from  him  the  conditions  of  his  high  achievements. 
It  destroys  the  reward  by  nullifying  the  struggle.  It  makes 
his  whole  mission  an  automatic  series  of  movements ;  a  mere 
organic  piece  of  a  mechanical  panorama '. 

Now  in  this  paragraph,  as  in  most  of  those  constructed  by 
Dr.  Whedon,  there  is  nothing  new,  except  the  mass  of  verbiage 
with  which  it  is  so  unnecessarily  stuffed.  The  author  has  oc- 
casion to  speak  of '  a  power  to  sin ' ;  but  it  seems  so  utterly  im- 
possible for  him  to  say  a  plain,  simple  thing,  in  a  plain  way, 
that  he  must  call  this  '  a  free,  volitional  power  to  sin ' ;  just  as 
if  there  could  be  '  a  power  to  sin  ',  which  is  not  free  or  volun- 
tary. In  Professor  Fleming's  Vocahulm^y  of  Philosophy^  it  is 
said,  that '  A  power  to  do  good  is,  ex  n^cessite  reiy  a  power  to 
do  evil '.  But  if  power  to  do  good,  as  here  truly  and  simply 
stated,  is  a  power  to  do  evil,  then  without  this  power,  or '  a 
power  to  sin ',  there  could  not  be  the  least  moral  good,  or  virtue, 
or  holiness.  Indeed,  this  is  perfectly  evident  to  every  person 
of  plain,  good  sense ;  for  if  one  had  no  power  to  disobey,  or  to 
sin,  then  there  would  be  no  merit,  no  virtue,  no  holiness,  in  his 
obedience.  Or,  in  other  words,  then  his  necessitated  obedience, 
virtue,  or  holiness,  would  not  be,  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word* 
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any  obedience,  or  virtue,  or  holiness  at  all.  But  if  without  a 
power  to  sin,  there  were  no  power  to  do  good,  not  even  in  the 
least  degree ;  then  why  talk  about '  a  high,  well-deserving  vir- 
tue or  holiness '  without  such  a  power  ?  If,  without  the  posses- 
sion of  such  a  power,  there  could  be  no  moral  agency  at  all ; 
then  why  talk  about  *  the  height  of  a  moral  nature  without  it '  ? 
Or  of  *  a  lofty  probationary  career  of  destiny  without  it '  ?  On 
if  such  '  a  power '  must  be  ^  possessed ',  before  a  being  can  be 
pure,  or  good,  or  holy ;  then  why  say  it  must  be  ^primordially 
possessed ',  before  he  can  be  *  meritoriously  pure '  ?  Is  there 
any  purity,  or  holiness,  which  is  not  *  meritoriously  pure ',  or 
holy  ?  Again,  if  without '  a  power  to  sin ',  Jesus  would  be,  not 
only  ^  dehumanized '  (1),  but  effeminately  stripped '(!)  of  the 
power  to  do  any  good,  and  reduced  to  *  a  mere  organic  piece^of 
mechanical  panorama '  (!) ;  then  why  speak  of  such  a  power  as 
necessary  to  the  perfection  and  glory  of  his  goodness  ?  If,  with- 
out *  a  power  to  sin ',  no  being  has  any  moral  nature  at  all, 
much  less  a  command  over  his  moral  nature ;  then  why  talk 
about  a  '  command  over  the  entirety  of  his  moral  nature '  ?  The 
plain,  simple  truth  is,  that  the  power  to  choose  between  good 
and  evil,  is  necessary  to  the  existence  of  the  least  moral  good> 
or  virtue,  or  holiness  in  the  world.  Then  why,  in  the  choice 
vocabulary  of  Dr.  Whedon,  speak  of  this  ^  power  of  alteriety  % 
or  this  *  power  of  altemativity ',  as  necessary  to  '  a  lofty  proba- 
tionary career  of  destiny ',  and  to  the  '  rewarding  plaudit  of  the 
Sovereign  of  the  universe '  ?  We  cannot,  for  the  life  of  us,  im- 
agine, unless  it  be  to  gratify  the  author's  disposition  to  be  al- 
ways talking,  if  possible,  in  tall  English,  or  in  stilted  gibberish. 
Surely,  if  he  were  to  write  a  natural  history  of  fish,  he  would 
make  *  the  little  minnows  talk  like  great  whales '.  He  evi- 
dently delights  to  talk  in  this  way  himself;  and  yet,  unless  we 
are  greatly  mistaken,  he  is,  after  all,  more  of  a  minnow  than  a 
whale.  His  book  is  replete  with  this  style  of  '  fine  writing '. 
But  we  are  tired  of  such  stuff;  the  '  entirety'  of  our  '  volitivity ' 
is  exhausted ;  and  here  we  must  pass  from  his  '  style '  to  his 
philosophy. 

Dr.  Whedon  ventures  on  the  great  questions  of  a  *  Theodice '. 
Now  this  word,  by  tlie  way,  (for  a  little  rest  has  partly  restored 
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our  *  volitmty ',)  is  neither  French  nor  English,  but  a  misera^ 
ble  hybrid  or  mongrel.  If  it  were  French,  it  would  be  Th^o. 
dicie ;  as  every  one  ought  to  know,  who  has  ever  heard  of 
Leibnitz's  great  JSssais  de  TModicie.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  it 
were  English,  then,  according  to  every  dictionary  of  the  lan- 
guage, whether  good,  bad,  or  indifferent,  it  would  be  Theodicy. 
But  what  cares  our  learned  author  for  either  French  or  English  ? 
In  pure,  simple  Whedonesey  it  is  Theodice,  Blessed  be  the  man 
who  first  invented  speech !  and  glory  to  the  man  who,  in  this 
year  of  Grace  1871,  so  boldly  contests  tlie  blessed  privilege  and 
honor  with  him ! 

We  have  heard  of  a  certain  genius,  who  was  always  trying 
to  be  original  in  every  thing,  and  yet  never  succeeded  in  any 
tiling — except  his  orthography.  Now  this  is  not  the  case  with  our 
aiTthor.  He  is  as  original  in  his  philosophy,  as  he  is  in  his  dic- 
tion ;  in  the  style  of  his  thought,  as  in  the  style  of  his  language. 
In  the  preface  to  his  work,  he  lays  claim  to  originality  of 
thought ;  and  we  concede  the  claim.  '  The  present  writer ', 
says  he,  *  would  not  offer  this  treatise  to  the  public  did  he  not 
believe  that  even  to  so  ancient  a  debate  he  had  furnished  some 
new  thoughts^  and  brought  the  difficulty  nearer  to  a  solution '. 
He  has,  in  fact,  brought  many  *  new  thoughts '  to  the  very  an- 
cient debate  about  *  free-will,  foreknowledge,  and  fate ',  as  well 
as  many  *  true  thoughts'.  But  then,  unfortunately,  his  ^  true 
thoughts  are  not  new  thoughts,  and  his  new  thoughts  are  not 
true  thoughts '.  Hence,  instead  of  bringing  the  great  *  difficulty 
nearer  to  a  solution ',  he  has  set  it  back,  at  least,  a  hundred  de- 
grees on  the  dial  of  human  progress. 

The  great  difficulty  in  question  hinges,  and  turns,  on  our 
ideas  respecting^  the  nature  of  holiness  and  of  sin.  Hence,  show 
us  a  man's  ideas  on  these  subjects,  and  we  will  tell  you  whether 
he  is  prepared,  or  fit,  to  handle  the  great  difficulties  pertaining 
to  a  Theodicy.  If  such  are  his  views  of  the  nature  of  holiness 
and  sin,  that  he  believes  them  to  be  necessitated  in  us  by  causes 
over  which  we  have  no  control ;  then  he  can  never  escape  the 
darkness,  the  confusion,  and  the  profound  entanglements  of  a 
Leibnitz  and  an  Edwards.  If  he  believes  that  God,  in  the  ex- 
ercise of  his  omnipotence,  is  the  cause  of  sin  ;  then  he  cannot 
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vindicate  the  purity  of  his  character,  or  reconcile  his  holiness 
with  the  existence  of  moral  evil.  On  the  other  hand,  if  his 
ideas  of  holiness  and  sin  are  suflSciently  clear  and  correct,  to 
render  it  impossible  for  him  to  conceive  of  them  as  resulting 
from  necessitating  causes  beyond  our  control ;  then  he  may,  by 
patient,  close,  and  consecutive  thought,  reconcile  the  holiness 
of  God  with  the  existence  of  moral  evil.  But  in  regard  to  this 
great  fundamental  question  Dr.  Whedon  is,  as  we  shall  presently 
see,  distinctly  and  decidedly  on  both  sides  of  the  controversy. 
It  is  precisely  at  this  point, — the  point  on  which  the  whole  con- 
troversy hinges, — that  his  originality  throws  him  off  the  track 
of  truth,  and  sends  him  whirling  through  a  chaos  of  profound 
originalities. 

His  great  discovery, — perhaps  the  most  original  of  the  nine- 
teenth century, — that  there  is  a  sin  whicth  does  not  desei^re 
blame,  or  punishment,  is  tlie  original  blunder  which  shatters 
his  scheme,  (if  scheme  it  may  be  called,)  and  plunges  him  into 
an  abyss  of  absurdities.  It  may  seem  incredible  that  any  man, 
much  less  a  philosopher,  should  have  discovered,  in  the  year  of 
our  Lord  1871,  not  only  a  holiness  without  merit,  but  also  a  sin 
without  demerit, — not  only  a  holiness  that  is  not  praiseworthy  or 
rewardable,  but  also  a  sin  that  is  not  blameworthy  or  punishable. 
Hence,  in  order  to  remove  all  possibility  of  doubt  on  the  sub- 
ject,  we  shall  set  forth  this  great  discoveiy  ii,  the  words  of  Dr. 
Whedon  himself. 

*  There  may  be ',  says  he,  (page  385,)  *  disconformity  to  law, 
unrighteousness,  evil,  moral  evil,  sin,  sinfulness,  all  wUhaut  re- 
^ponsibUity^  guilty  iZtrdesert^juat  condsmnalityj  or  pv/niahment  \ 
Now,  surely,  this  is  something  new  under  the  sun, — a  sin  with- 
out guilt  or  ill-desert  I  a  sin  that  deserves  no  punishment !  But 
this  new  thing,  is  only  one  of  Dr.  Whedon's  *  new  thoughts'. 
Again,  he  says,  ^  Should  Ood  create  an  automatic  fiend ;  a  being 
whose  perceptions  were,  indeed,  true,  but  whose  emotions  were 
purely  and  with  perfect  intensity,  yet  automatically  malignant ; 
and  whose  volitions  were,  with  all  their  strength,  automatically 
bad ;  we  should  hate  such  a  being  and  wish  it  out  of  the  way. 
We  might  still  admire  its  vicious  perfection.(?)  Yet,  when  we 
had  indulged  our  abhorrence  of  it,  and  come  to  remark  its 
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antomism,  we  should  see  that,  though  hadj  it  was  vmhlwraably 
bad.  Its  volitions,  being  as  necessitated,  are  as  irresponsible  as 
the  springs  of  a  gun-lock.  .  .  .  The  sum  of  all  which  is,  a  ne- 
cessitated depramty^  (the  italics  are  his)  is  no  responsible  or 
justly  jmnishable  depramty^  It  is  bad,  it  is  depravity,  it  is  sin ; 
but  it  is  a  very  innocent  sort  of  sin,  and  deserves  no  sort  of 
punishment  whatever !  Though  it  is  as  malignant  as  hell,  it  is 
as  innocent  as  a  dove !  A  fiend — a  real  fiend — raging  with  the 
dire  malignity  of  its  kind ;  and  yet  not  at  all  punishable !  It 
is  bad,  horribly  bad ;  but  there  is  no  demerit  in  its  badness ! 
And  why !  Because  God,  and  not  itself,  is,  ex  hypothesis  the 
author  of  its  existence,  and  of  all  its  badness,  all  its  malignity, 
all  its  wickedness.  If  so,  then  there  is  no  badness  in  the  case, 
no  malignity,  no  sin,  no  moral  evil,  except  what  is,  ex  hypo- 
thesis  imputed  to  God.  We  shall,  again,  have  occasion  to  notice 
this  very  innocent  fiend  of  Dr.  Whedon. 

In  the  meantime,  let  us  see  how  he  arrives  at  this  great  dis- 
covery of  the  nineteenth  century.  He  does  not  reach  it  per 
saltern^  but  by  slow  and  philosophical  degrees.  As  Newton 
took  five  steps — each  in  itself  a  great  discovery — in  order  to 
reach  the  grand  climax  of  all,  the  most  sublime  discovery  ever 
made  by  man ;  so  Dr.  Whedon  reaches,  by  a  series  of  approxi- 
mations, his  most  wonderful  discovery.  From  the  plain,  dull 
level  of  ordinary  men,  he  travels  up  the  steps  of  his  niost  curi- 
ously constructed  metaphysical  ladder,  till  he  reaches,  at  last, 
the  awful  abode  of  his  divinely-constituted,  and  divinely-gov- 
erned, innocent  fiend.  Now,  we  propose  to  follow  Dr.  Whe- 
don, Titan  though  he  be,  and,  marking  each  step  he  takes,  see 
whether  he  really  discovers  a  horribly  malignant,  innocent  fiend, 
or  merely  a  mare's  nest. 

His  first  step  is  a  learned  definition  of  ^  an  automaton '.  The 
object  is,  to  illustrate  the  *  distinction  between  automatic  ex- 
cellence and  moral  desert '.  We  have  always  supposed,  that 
there  was  a  slight  intrinsic  difference  between  automatic  excel- 
lence,— the  excellence  of  a  machine  merely, — and  moral  good, 
ness,  or  virtue,  or  holiness.  But  Dr.  Whedon  is  of  a  different 
opinion.  He  finds  moral  goodness,  virtue,  holiness,  in  a  ma- 
chine ;  he  only  insists  that  this  sort  of  moral  goodness,  virtue, 
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or  holiness,  is  not  praiseworthy  or  rewardable.  In  like  manner, 
he  finds  moral  badness,  depravity,  sin,  in  a  machine ;  but  he 
protests,  in  behalf  of  the  machine,  that  its  moral  badness,  de- 
pravity, sin,  is  not  blameworthy  or  punishable.  Now,  we  agree 
with  him  in  this  last  half  of  his  proposition  ;*  but  we  cannot 
swallow  the  first  half.  For  we  shall  soon  see,  that  his  doctrine 
is  neither  Arminianism  nor  Calvinism,  but  a  miserable  hybrid, 
or  mixture,  in  which  the  Calvinism  spoils  the  Arminianism^ 
and  the  Arminianism  spoils  the  Calvinism. 

But,  meanwhile,  we  must  look  at  his  definition  of  ^  an  auto- 
maton '.  *  An  automaton ',  says  he^^is  a  machine^  constructed 
sometimes  in  the  human  form,  whose  parts,  by  force  of  interior 
springs,  are  made  to  operate  apparently  like  a  human  system, 
with  self-motion.  The  movement  of  the  parts  is  necessitatively 
caused  to  take  place,  in  precise  proportion  and  direction  of  the 
forces  applied.  When  the  whole  is  artistically  framed,  we  ad- 
mire the  beauty,  the  ingenuity,  and  perhaps  the  imitation,  that 
is,  the  autonujUic  excellence.  But  we  attribute  not  to  its  action 
or  its  being  the  slightest  intrinsic  quality  of  moral  merit  or  de- 
merit \^  That  is  to  say,  and  say  truly,  that  we  do  not  regard 
the  machine  as  at  all  meritorious  and  praiseworthy,  or  as  at  all 
rewardable  on  account  of  its  excellence.  By  the  terms  ^  mxyral 
merit  or  demerit ',  the  reader  might,  perhaps,  suppose  that  Dr. 
Whedon  means  moral  good  or  evil ;  but  he  does  liot  anywhere 
use  the  terms  in  this  sense.  By  '  moral  merit  or  demerit ',  he 
uniformly  means  rewardable  or-  punishable.  We  admit  his 
plea  in  favor  of  the  machine,  that  it  is  not  even  rewardable, 
much  less  punishable,  for  its  '  automatic  excellence ' ;  that  there 
is  no  merit,  much  less  demerit,  in  its  *  necessitatively  caused ' 
regularity  and  beauty.  But  right  here,  at  this  first  step,  we  do, 
and  forever  shall,  protest  that,  in  the  machine,  there  is  no  sort 
of  moral  goodness,  or  virtue,  or  holiness.  How  great  soever  its 
perfection  and  beauty,  or  its  ^  automatic  excellence ',  it  has  no 
moral  character  at  all.  This  is  our  issue  with  Dr.  Whedon, 
and  with  all  his  holy  machines,  as  well  as  with  all  his  innocent 
^  automatic  fiends '  of  wickedness. 

^  The  highest  order  of  mechanical  or  automatic  excellence ', 

1  Part  m.,  Chap.  8,  page  875. 
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says  he,  *  is  found  in  a  watch.  So  ntimeroTis  and  nice  are  its 
adjustments,  so  exquisitely  adjusted  are  its  forces,  and  so  beau- 
tiful is  its  aspect  to  the  eye,  that  we  gaze  on  it  with  admiration. 
And  then,  in  the  pointing  of  its  hand  to  the  figure  according 
to  the  true  time,  we  behold  one  of  the  most  wonderful  adjust- 
ments of  mechanism  to  the  demands  of  mind.  With  hit  slight 
fancy,  we  attribute  to  it  the  qualities  of  truth  and  reliability, 
or  of  falsehood  and  JickUn^ss  \^  Now,  here  in  playing  *  hide 
and  seek '  with  his  great  discovery,  the  doctor  is  evidently  *get- 
ing  hot ',  and  begins  '  to  bnm '.  But,  however  slight  the  fancy, 
reason  pronounces  it  nothing  but  a  fancy, — a  pure  fancy, — and 
a  poor  metaphor.  Whoever  supposes  or  fancies  that,  in  such  a 
machine,  there  is,  in  the  moral  sense  of  the  terms,  any  '  truth 
and  reliability,  or  falsehood  and  fickleness ',  deserves  not  the 
name  of  a  philosopher.  Dr.  Whedon  should  beware  of  hi& 
fancies. 

We  proceed  to  the  next  step.  ^  Imagine  the  automaton ', 
says  he, '  endowed  with  sensibility  in  every  particle  of  its  8ul> 
stance ;  and  that  it  is  consciously  impressed  by  every  contact, 
and  every  force  applied,  and  feels  every  movement  it  is  made 
to  undergo.  Yet  it  is  still  an  automaton,  being  moved  solely 
in  the  proportion  and  in  the  direction  of  the  forces  applied.  .  .  . 
It  moves  only  as  it  is  moved.  ...  Its  operations  are  the  ne- 
cessitated eflTects  of  necessitative  causations.  It  is  guiltless,  vn- 
deserving,  irresponsible,  because  it  can  act  no  otherwise  than  it 
does  act.  Common  sense  demands  not  only  sensibility  but  free 
self-control.  We  thence  deduce  the  Law,  which  is  (apart  from 
self-superinduction)  universal  and  apodictical,  that  no  act  can 
be  morally  obligatory,  responsible,  or  guilty — no  agent  can  he 
morally  obligated,  rewardahle,  or  punishable — unless  there  be 
in  the  agent  adeguaie  power  for  other  act  than  the  act  in  ques- 
tion.^ 

Here,  again,  we  are  happy  to  agree  with  onr  author.  If,  in- 
deed, instead  of  all  his  words,  (only  a  small  part  of  which  we 
have  quoted,)  he  had  at  once  set  out  with  the  plain,  simple  pro- 
position, that  no  state  of  a  machine,  and  no  necessitated  state 
of  a  sensibility,  is  rewardable  or  punishable,  we  should  not  have 
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hesitated,  for  one  moment,  to  accept  it  as  true.  Nor  would 
any  other  man  of  sound  mind.  Even  without  the  aid  of  all  the 
author's  emphasis  of  italics  and  capitals^  we  should  have  con- 
ceded so  plain  a  point  at  once ;  and  that,  too,  without  being  as- 
sured that  his  great  Law  is  both  '  universal  and  apodictical '. 
We  have  never  had  the  least  doubt — and  who  ever  had  ? — that 
the  movements  of  a  machine,  or  the  necessitated  states  of  a  sen- 
sibility, are  neither  rewardable  nor  punishable.  But  here  the 
question  is,  can  such  movements,  or  states,  be  either  morally 
virtuous  or  vicious,  holy  or  sinfal  ?  Let  us  follow  our  author, 
and  see. 

He  takes  his  next  step.  *  Kising^,  says  he, '  from  mechanical 
into  animal  existence,  we  recognize  in  the  horse,  for  instance, 
every  combination  of  both  material  and  mental  automatic  ex- 
cellence. Beauty  of  form,  color,  and  motion,  adjustment  of  parts 
for  strength  and  speed,  balance  of  forces',  &c.,  &c.,  &c.,  &c. 
But  what  of  the  horse  ?  Why,  after  all, '  being  a  simple  auto- 
matic though  mental  organism,  we  have  not  found  a  particle  of 
moral  merit '.  True ;  and  if  he  had  declared  at  the  outset, 
that  a  horse  had  no  '  moral  merit '  at  all,  we  should  still  have 
said  true^  and  been  glad  to  escape  his  deluge  of  fine  words. 

We  now  pass  over,  in  silence,  a  whole  paragraph  of  fine 
words,  (which,  for  the  purpose  of  his  argument,  signify  just  ex- 
actly tweedle-dee,  and  nothing  more,)  and  proceed  to  his  fourth 
grand  step.  *  But ',  asks  our  author, '  is  the  animal  Will  or 
action  automatic  ?  Yes ',  he  replies,  *  as  truly  as  the  machine, 
if  it  be  necessitated.  Just  as  automatically  an  object  strikes 
the  notice,  so  automatically  the  perception  rises.  As  automati- 
cally the  perception,  so  automatically  the  highest  desire.  As 
automatically  the  highest  desire,  so  automatically  the  volition, 
60  automatically  the  action.  So  the  whole  round  of  impulses 
and  effects  are  automatic  because  all  are  necessitated,  and  alike 
necessitated.  The  volition  is  here  no  less  necessitated,  so  no 
less  automatic,  than  the  perception  or  the  desire '.  What,  then, 
is  the  animal,  the  horse,  merely  a  machine  ?  Certainly,  replies 
our  author,  if  his  will,  if  his  volition, '  be  necessitated ' ;  and 
*  necessitated '  it  is,  says  he.  The  horse  is  then,  according  to 
Dr.  Whedon,  a  machine. 
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"We  must  deal  gently  with  this  opinion ;  because,  many  years 
ago,  it  was  entertained  by  Descartes — one  of  the  greatest  ge- 
niuses that  ever  lived.  But  may  not  the  aberrations  of  genius, 
in  one  age,  be  no  better  than  the  blunders  of  dulness  in  another 
;age?  Be  this  as  it  may,  we  must  be  permitted  to  regret,  that 
our  author  is  so  little  like  Descartes,  except  in  his  errors — now 
'universally  exploded  and  perfectly  obsolete.  The  conclusion 
that  a  horse  is  a  machine,  is  one  of  Dr.  Whedon's  *  thoughts ' ; 
but  it  is  neither  one  of  his  new,  nor  one  of  his  true,  thoughts. 

The  next  grand  step  of  our  author,  is  what  he  calls  the  *  Ethi- 
cal Interpolation  \  Here  it  is :  '  Suppose  that,  as  one  term  in 
.this  series  of  automatic  mental  states  or  operations,  there  should 
be  inserted  a  feeling,  automatically  rising,  of  right  or  wrong,  of 
blame  or  moral  approval.  Suppose  that,  after  an  automatic 
volition,  a  consequent  feeling  of  growth  or  of  movement  should 
43merge.  The  question  is.  Would  this  entire  automatic  organ- 
ism of  intellect,  however  clear — of  sensibility,  however  acute; 
of  volition,  however  exact — and  of  moral  feeling,  however  in- 
tense— constitute  a  moral  being,  truly  capable  of  blamable  and 
rewardable  acts  ?  Common  sense  can  give  only  a  negative 
answer'.  But  here  another  question  arises.  Is  an  imag- 
*  inary  spiritual  automaton,  or  machine,  capable  of  virtuous  or 
vicious,  holy  or  sinful,  acts  ?  Common  sense,  if  not  the  sense 
of  Dr.  Whedon,  can  answer  this  question,  too,  in  only  one  way, 
and  that  is,  in  the  negative.  The  common  sense  of  everj'  man, 
without  the  aid  of  Dr.  Whedon's  steps  and  *  Ethical  Interpola- 
tions ',  answers  that  no  necessitated  state  of  the  mind,  not  even 
a  necessitated  volition,  (supposing  such  a  thing  to  be  possible ) 
can  be  either  virtuous  or  vicious,  either  holy  or  sinful.  If  it  be 
necessitated,  if  it  be  produced  by  causes  over  which  the  mind 
has  no  control,  then  it  is  neither  the  virtue  nor  the  vice,  neither 
the  holiness  nor  the  sin,  of  the  mind,  in  which  it  is  necessitated 
to  e;tist.  Now  is  not  this  true  ?  We  appeal  to  the  common 
sense  and  reason  of  mankind.  Is  this  not  true  ?  Is  this  not  so 
clearly  and  evidently  true  in  itself,  as  to  be  at  once  recognized 
AS  true  by  any  sound  mind,  without  so  many  elaborate  and 
finely-worded  *  aids  to  reflection '  ? 

*  We  are  as  able ',  says  our  author,  *  to  imagine  what  may 
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with  propnety  be  called  a  spiritual  as  a  racUei^ial  machine.  Of 
a  machine  nothing  stronger  can  be  said  than  that  the  causative 
action  of  one  part  upon  the  other,  secures  the  solely  possible 
result ;  and  that  can  as  truly  be  said  of  a  mental  organism  as^ 
of  a  material  organism ;  and  as  truly  of  a  resulting  volition  a& 
of  a  resulting  intellectual  or  of  a  resulting  mechanical  material 
motion.  Such  a  spiritual  machine  would  be  made  of  a  con- 
scious center  (centre)  and  sensitive  parts.  Intellect,  sensibility, 
and  Will  would  be  its  constituents ;  just  as  weights,  wheels^ 
and  hands  are  the  constituents  of  a  clock.  And  as  the  gravita- 
tive  force  may  pass  from  weights  to  wheels,  and  from  wheels 
to  hands,  and  may  bring  the  hand  to  a  particular  figure,  so 
may  the  motive  force  pass  from  intellect  to  sensibility,  and  ftom 
sensibility  to  Will,  and  bring  the  Will  to  a  given  volition.  The 
determinatiofi  of  the  clock  pointer  may  he  no  more  fixed  and 
necessitated  than  the  determination  of  a  volition '. 

Now  what  shall  we  say  of  this  imaginary  '  spiritual  machine'? 
Dr.  Whedon  says,  very  truly,  that  it  is  not  responsible  for  its 
behavior.  *  A  volition ',  to  use  his  own  words, '  necessitively 
affixed  to  an  agent  (or  "  spiritual  machine ")  is  no  more  re- 
sponsible than  any  other  attribute,  event,  operation,  or  fact '. 
And  not  half  as  much  so,  we  may  add,  as  the  acts  or  volitions 
of  real  moral  agents,  none  of  which  are  necessitated.  We  may 
imagine,  if  we  please,  the  existence  of  *  spiritual  machines ' ; 
but  the  question  is,  Are  there  any  such  things  in  the  moral 
universe  of  God  ?  Dr.  Whedon  does  not  hesitate  to  answer  this- 
question  in  the  affirmative.  *  The  human  constitution ',  says 
he, '  is  a  compound  of  a  spiritual  machvne  (the  italics  are  his) 
and  the  bodily  m^achincy  cooperating  in  a  sort  of  "  preestablished 
harmony." '  What !  the '  preestablished  harmony '  of  Leibnitz  t 
We  had  hoped,  indeed,  that  this  dream  of  a  great  mind  hady 
like  the  '  animal  machines '  of  Descartes,  passed  away  forever. 
But,  observe,  our  author  only  says, '  a  sort  of  "  preestablished 
harmony",'  without  condescending  to  inform  us  what  sort,, 
kind,  or  description  he  means.  It  is,  however,  a  preestablished 
harmony  between  body  and  soul,  like  that  of  Leibnitz,  and  a 
free  soul  acting  on  a  servile  body.  It  belongs  to  the  scheme  of 
necessity  advocated  by  Leibnitz,  and  has  no  place  m  the 
philosophy  of  Free  Will. 
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It  is  certainly  the  source  of  some  of  Dr.  Wliedon's  most  de- 
plorable delusions  and  errors.  For,  if  the  necessitated  volitions 
of  his  '  spiritual  machines '  are  conformed  to  ^  the  divine  law  \ 
then  he  pronounces  them  virtuous,  excellent,  holy,  good.  If,  on 
the  contrary,  they  be  '  disconformed '  to  that  law ;  then  they 
are  vicious,  unholy,  sinful,  bad.  '  There  can  be ',  says  he,  *  a 
created  conformity  or  disconformity  to  the  divine  law,  (that  is, 
by  God);  but  no  created  merit  or  demerit  therein  or  therefor, 
a?*  desert  of  reward  or  punishment  \  Such  is  the  holiness  and 
sin  of  Dr.  Wliedon's  '  spiritual  machines '.  It  is  a  real  holiness 
and  sin  ;  but,  nevertheless,  it  is  not  a  '  rewardable  and  punisha- 
ble '  holiness  and  sin.  *  There  may  be ',  says  he, '  disconformity 
to  the  law,  unrighteousness,  evil,  moral  evil,  sin,  sinfulness ', — 
all  this, — and  yet,  wonderful  to  say, — '  without  responsibility, 
guilt,  ill-desert,  just  moral  condemnality,  or  punishment '.  Nay, 
there  may  be  *  a  fiend '  of  wickedness ;  and  yet  deserve  no  pun- 
ishment for  his  wickedness ! 

We  should  not  conclude  from  all  this,  however,  that  our 
author  is  wholly  destitute  of  moral  sense.  For,  in  spite  of  his 
false  philosophy,  his  moral  sense  sometimes  distracts  his  intel- 
lectual vision,  and  causes  him  to  see  the  truth  '  as  in  a  glass 
darkly ',  or  dimly  and  miserably  distorted.  Hence,  although 
in  some  places,  as  in  page  385,  he  speaks  positively  of  a  neces- 
sitated state  as  '  wrong,  evil,  and  morally  evil ' ;  yet,  in  other 
places,  as  on  page  384,  he  says  it '  may  be  called  a  d^ravity^ 
or  a  sin^  without  any  responsibility^  or  morally  penal  d^ert  \ 
That  is  to  say,  it  is  a  sort  of  sin,  and  may  be  called  a  sin  ;  but 
it  does  not  deserve  punishment  I  Again,  on  the  same  page,  he 
says : — '  A  created  unholiness  would  also  be  automatic,  (that  is, 
the  unholiness  of  a  ^  spiritual  machine ').  It  might  be  automat- 
ically excellent,  innocent,  yet  unlovely,  hateful,  repulsive,  per- 
haps destfuctive.  Yet  it  is  below  the  conditions  of  responsi- 
bility, desert,  probation,  judgment,  retribution.  The  being  is 
e\i\^ perhaps  we  may  say  morally  evil;  but  not  responsibly  or 
guiltily  evil'.  Now,, as  we  understand  it,  it  is  the  conscience  of 
Dr.  Whedon  which  thus  reels  and  staggers  under  his  great  dis- 
oovery,  and  gives  utterance  to  such  a  climax  of  contradictions. 
Now  he  is  positive,  certain,  that  a  necessitated  depravity  ^  is 
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wrong,  evil,  moral  evil ' ;  anon  he  says  it '  Tway  te  called  a  de- 
j>ramty,  or  a  «m '  /  and,  finally,  ^perhaps  we  may  say  it  is- 
morally  evil'.  Weakness  is  always  wavering.  It  require& 
much  greater  clearness  of  mind,  and  power  of  patient  thought,, 
than  onr  author  possesses,  to  plant  the  Will  aright,  and  enable- 
it  to  stand,  unmoved  and  unmovable,  like  the  adamantine  pil- 
lars of  heaven  and  earth. 

Dr.  Whedon  does  well,  however,  to  distrust  at  times  the 
ground  under  his  feet ;  for,  instead  of  being  firm,  it  is  radically 
rotten.  He  would  do  better,  if  he  would  only  lay  aside  the 
false  confidence  of  his  positive  and  certain  moods,  and  raise  his 
'  perhaps '  into  a  sound  principle  of  philosophy.  The  great 
error,  the  fundamental  rottenness,  of  the  philosophy  of  Dr. 
Whedon,  consists  in  the  false  conception,  that  an  act  of  the  ^vill, 
or  a  volition  may  be  necessitated.  If  any  state  of  the  mind, 
be  it  what  it  may,  is  necessitated  to  exist  in  us,  by  causes  over 
which  we  have  no  control,  then  it  is  »  passive  impression 
merely,  and  not  an  act,  or  volition,  of  our  own  free  will.  A 
necessitated  volition  is  a  contradiction  in  tenns.  A  volition  is 
an  act  of  the  free-mind,  endowed  with  the  power  to  originate 
motion,  and  not  merely  a  lin'k  in  a  chain  of  necessitating  causes. 
A  will  under  the  dominion  of  the  great  law  of  cause  and  effect,, 
and,  able  to  move  like  a  stone  or  a  star,  only  as  it  is  moved, 
is  no  will  at  all.  It  is  merely  the  ignisfatuus  of  a  Christian 
theology,  and  of  an  Atheistical  philosophy.  The  Will  of  an 
automaton,  or  a  machine,  is  the  climax  of  all  metaphysical  ab- 
surdities. Whether  the  machine  be  spiritual  or  otherwise,  yet 
if  it  moves  only  as  it  is  moved,  then  it  has  no  Will  of  its  own, 
except  to  the  dark  imagination  of  an  unperspicacious  mind.  Ify^ 
maugre  the  Aids  to  Reflection^  Dr.  Whedon  will  remain  ig- 
norant of  this  first  lesson  for  beginners,  and  will  not  see  that  a 
necessitated  volition  is  a  contradiction  in  terms ;  then  we  should 
advise  him  never  again  to  dabble  in  the  metaphysics  of  the 
Will.  According  to  the  title-page  of  his  book,  he  undertook 
to  refute  *  The  Necessitarian  Theories  of  Hobbes,  Edwards,  the 
Princeton  Essayists ',  &c.,  and  to  vindicate,  for  the  enlighten- 
ment of  mankind,  *  The  Freedom  of  the  Will ' ;  and  yet,  after 
all,  he  himself  finds  a  necessitated  Will,  and  consequently  ft 
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necessitated  holiness  and  sin,  in  heaven  and  earth  and  hell ! 
This  is  the  very  abyss  of  darkness  from  which,  as  we  had  sup- 
posed from  the  promise  of  his  title-page  and  preface,  he  intend- 
ed to  deliver  the  human  race ;  and  yet  he  himself  plunges 
headlong  into  it !  No,  we  beg  pardon,  he  only  works  his  way 
into  it  by  certain  grand  steps  of  original  discovery !  The  ad- 
vocates of  necessity  are  greatly  indebted  to  his  insight  and 
wisdom. 

Dr.  Whedon  has,  side  by  side,  an  automatic  god  and  an  au- 
tomatic devil.  God  is  supposed  to  '  create  the  automatic  fiend ', 
or  devil ;  who,  by  the  necessity  of  his  nature,  is  automatically 
bad ',  and  horribly  '  malignant '.  *  Now  what  shall  we  say  of 
these  two  strange  beings,  who,  on  one  and  the  same  page  of  the 
same  book,  (page  383,)  are  set  before  us  by  Dr.  Whedon  ?  '  A 
god  automatically  good ',  says  Dr.  Whedon,  *  might  be  held  ex- 
cellent. But  it  would  not  be  meritoriously  excellent '.  What 
would  it  be  then  ?  It  would  be,  says  Dr.  Whedon,  ^  a  blas- 
phemous contradiction'.  We  'thank  thee  for  that  word'. 
Then,  at  least,  the  automatic  devil,  supposed  to  be  created  by 
God,  is  also  '  a  blasphemous  contradiction '.  It  is  not  merely 
an  impossibility  in  itself,  not  merely  the  crazy  conceit  of  a  weak 
brain ;  but  it  is,  both  in  its  nature  and  its  origin, '  a  blasphem- 
ous contradiction '. 

Having  discovered  that  there  may  be  a  <5reated  sin,  as  well 
as  a  created  holiness.  Dr.  Whedon  proceeds,  in  the  light  of  this 
great  discovery,  to  offer  the  following  remarkable  criticism : — 
'  The  maxim  laid  down  by  Mr.  Bledsoe  in  his  Theodice  and 
used  by  him  with  great  argumentive  effect,  that  there  can  he  no 
created  virtue  or  mcionsnesSj  ought,  according  to  the  doctrine 
of  our  last  chapter,  (the  one  in  which  his  great  discovery  is 
made,)  to  read,  there  can  he  no  created  moral  desert,  good  or  evil, 
and  so  corrected  it  would  lose  none  of  the  argumentative  effi- 
ciency with  which  his  handling  invests  it.  There  can  be  a  cre- 
ated conformity  or  disconformity  to  the  divine  law  (i.  e.  a  cre- 
ated holiness  or  sin) ;  but  no  created  merit  or  demerit  therein 
or  therefor,  or  desert  of  reward  or  penalty '.  (p.  389.) 

Now  on  this  correction,  we  have  two  criticisms  to  offer.  In 
the  first  place,  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a  created  holiness  or 
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sin ;  and  if  there  were,  the  holiness  would  be  praiseworthy  and 
rewardable ;  the  sin,  blameworthy  and  punishable.  The  one 
would  possess  merit,  and  the  other  demerit.  Maugre  the  great 
discovery  of  Dr.  Whedon,  we  still  know  nothing  of  a  holiness, 
or  moral  goodness,  which  is  not  meritorious  and  rewardable ; 
nor  of  a  sin,  or  moral  evil,  which  is  not  demeritorious  or  pun- 
ishable. In  other  words,  we  know  nothing  of  the  holiness  or 
the  sin  of  automatons  or  machines.  Holiness  and  merit,  as 
well  as  sin  and  demerit,  are,  to  our  mind  and  moral  sense,  as 
inseparable  as  a  circle,  or  a  triangle,  and  its  proportions. 
Hence,  to  our  minds,  the  correction  of  Dr.  Whedon  is  simply 
foolishness. 

In  the  second  place,  Mr.  Bledsoe  has  done,  in  his  Theodicy, 
precisely  what  Dr.  Whedon  says  he  '  Ought '  to  have  done.  That 
is  to  say,  he  has  uniformly  concluded,  that  there  can  he  no  cre- 
ated merit  or  demerit ;  and  that  if  any  thing  be  created  in  us, 
be  it  what  it  m$iy,  we  can  be  neither  to  praise  nor  to  blame  for 
it.  It  is  neither  rewardable  nor  punisha])le  in  us.  As  the  two 
things  always  go  together,  so  are  they  habitually  put  together 
in  the  statements  of  said  Theodicy.  If  Dr.  Whedon  had  only 
read  a  little  more  carefully,  he  would  have  seen  this,  and  per- 
ceived that  his  correction  was  not  needed. 

In  proof  of  this,  we  refer  to  pages  33,  35,  36,  41,  86, 113, 
114, 123,  126, 130,  131,  195,  341,  342,  and  generally  to  the 
whole  volume.  Any  one  of  these  pages,  selected  at  random, 
will  show  that  ©aid  Theodicy  has  actually  done  what  Dr.  Whe- 
don alleges  it  *  ought '  to  have  done.  Take,  for  example,  page 
114 ;  we  there  find  the  following  words :  ^  What  proposition 
can  more  clearly  carry  its  own  evidence  along  with  it,  than 
that  whatever  is  necessary  to  us,  (whether  by  creation  or  other- 
wise,) is  neither  our  virtue  nor  our  fault  ?  What  can  be  more 
unquestionable,  than  that  we  can  be  Tieither  to  praise  nor  to 
Uamey  ^neither  rewardable  nor  jninishahle^  for  anything^  over 
whose  existence  we  have  no  power  or  control  ?'  Now  here,  as 
well  as  in  a  hundred  other  places,  the  book  in  question  actually 
takes  the  very  ground,  which  Dr.  Whedon  alleges  it  *  ought ' 
to  have  taken.  Would  it  not  be  well  if,  before  he  lets  fly  any 
more  of  his  negligent  criticisms,  or  corrections,  he  would  look 
into  the  book  against  which  they  are  directed  ? 
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It  is  the  object  of  the  very  first  chapter  of  said  Theodicy  to 
show : — that '  The  Scheme  of  Necessity  Denies  that  Man  is  He- 
sponsible  for  the  Existence  of  Sin.  In  this  chapter,  it  is  every- 
where contended,  that '  If  a  man  is  really  laid  under  a  necessity 
of  sinning,  it  would  certainly  seem  impossible  to  conceive  that 
he  is  resjxms-ible  for  his  sinsJ*  Now  this,  according  to  our 
author,  is  the  very  ground  which  the  book  ought  to  have  taken. 
Why  could  he  not  see,  that  it  is  the  very  ground,  which  the 
Theodicy  in  question  has  actually  and  unifonnly  assumed  ? 
Hence,  if  God  should  create  an  automatic  fiend,  the  fiend 
would  not  be  responsible  for  its  automatic  fiendishness  and 
malignity.  This  is  Dr.  Whedon's  own  doctrine ;  which  is  one 
of  his  '  true  things ',  but,  by  no  means,  one  of  his  '  new  things  \ 
He  says  it '  ought '  to  have  been  in  the  Theodicy  in  question ; 
he  *  ought '  to  have  seen  that  it  is  there,  and  everywhere  there. 

Again,  the  heading  of  the  second  chapter  of  said  Theodicy  is, 
^  The  Scheme  of  Necessity  makes  God  the  Author  of  Sin '.  *  In 
the  preceding  chapter ',  it  is  said, '  we  examined  the  attempts 
of  the  most  learned  and  skilful  advocates  of  this  scheme  of  ne- 
cessity to  reconcile  it  with  the  free-agency  and  accountability 
of  man.  We  have  seen  how  ineflfectual  have  been  all  their  en- 
deavors to  show  that  their  doctrine  does  not  destroy  the  respon- 
sihlity  of  mun  for  his  sinsJ'  That  whole  chapter  is,  in  fact, 
one  elaborate  defence  of  the  very  doctrine,  which  Dr.  Whedon 
alleges  should  have  found  a  place  in  said  Tlieodicy !  Why 
could  he  not  see  ? 

*  It  is  the  design  of  the  present  chapter  \  the  book  continues, 
'  to  consider  the  doctrine  of  necessity  under  its  other  aspect,  and 
to  demonstrate  that  it  makes  God  the  author  of  sin.  If  this 
can  be  shown,  it  may  justly  lead  us  to  suspect  that  the  scheme 
contains  within  its  bosom  some  dark  fallacy,  which  should  be 
dragged  from  its  hiding-place  into  the  open  light  of  day,  and 
exposed  to  the  abhorrence  and  detestation  of  mankind '.  Now 
the  fallacy  here  referred  to,  and  afterwards  exposed  to  *  the  ab- 
horrence and  detestation  of  mankind ',  is  precisely  the  great 
discovery  of  Dr.  Whedon;  the  discovery,  namely,  that  there  may 
be  a  necessitated  volition,  a  necessitated  holiness  and  sin,  and 
even  a  ^  created  automatic  fiend '.    It  also  shows,  that  if  such 
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a  fiend  were  created  by  God,  then  God,  and  not  the  fiend,  would 
be  responsible  for  its  horrible  wickedness.  Hence,  even  more 
truly  than  Dr.  Whedon's  *  automatic  god ',  it  would  be  *a  blas- 
phemous contradiction '. 

The  third  chapter  strikes  at  the  root  of  Dr.  "Whedon's  philo- 
sophy of  the  "Will ;  or  rather  at  the  great  root  which  he  has 
borrowed  from  Hobbes  and  Edwards.  *  The  Scheme  of  N'eces- 
sity ',  so  runs  the  heading  of  that  chapter,  *  Denies  the  Reality 
of  Moral  Distinctions '.  '  In  the  preceding  chapters ',  it  says, 
*  we  have  taken  it  for  granted  that  there  is  such  a  thing  as 
moral  good  and  evil,  and  endeavored  to  show,  that  if  the  scheme 
of  necessity  be  true,  man  is  absolved  from  guilt,  and  God  is 
the  author  of  sin.  But,  in  point  of  fact,  if  the  scheme  of  neces- 
sity be  true,  there  is  no  such  thing  as  moral  good  or  evil  in  this 
lower  world ;  all  distinction  between  virtue  and  vicQ,  moral 
good  and  evil,  is  a  dream,  and  we  really  live  in  a  non-moral 
world '.  Hence,  according  to  this  chapter,  as  well  as  according 
to  the  whole  volume.  Dr.  Whedon's  '  god  automatically  good ', 
and  his  '  fiend  automatically  bad ',  are  merely  dreams,  the  crazy 
conceits  of  a  darkened  imagination,  and  not  the  consistent  con- 
ceptions of  a  clear  mind.  If  they  are  not  *  blasphemous  con- 
tradictions ',  they  are,  at  least,  inherent  and  utter  impossibilities 
or  absurdities. 

But,  as  we  have  said,  there  are  many  '  true  things '  in  Dr. 
Whedon's  book,  as  well  as  many  ^  new  things '.  Let  us,  then, 
consider  some  of  his  '  true  things '.  It  is  one  of  the  common- 
places of  theology,  that  if  Christ  had  not  died  to  redeem 
the  world,  the  whole  race  of  mankind  would  have  been  doomed 
to  destruction.  But  our  author  rises  above  this  dark  common- 
place, and  gives  a  much  more  beautiful  view  of  the  grand 
scheme  of  the  moral  world.  '  What  would  have  been  done  with 
them '  (the  whole  fallen  race  of  man) '  without  a  Saviour  ?  is  a 
question  to  which  revelation  furnishes  no  explicit  answer.  And 
yet  there  are  groimds  both  from  Scripture  and  reason  for  an 
obvious  reply.  The  human  race  would  never  have  been  brought 
into  existence  under  conditions  of  such  misery.  In  other  words, 
the  redemption  was  the  condition  of  the  actual  continuity  (crea- 
tion and  continuance?)  of  the  race.    Redemption  underlies 
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probationary  existence.  *  Grace  is  the  basis  of  nature.  AtkI 
the  reply  u  both  a  satisfactory  and  a  beautiful  theoreti<:al  solu- 
tion of  a  theoretical  difficulty  \  The  thought  is  true ;  and  the 
author  seems  delighted  with  it  as  also  beautiful.  But,  while 
this  is  one  of  his  '  true  thoughts ',  it  is  by  no  means  one  of  his 
'  new  thoughts '.  It  is  to  be  found  in  the  Theodicy,  which  he 
has  so  kindly  undertaken  to  correct.  It  begins  on  page  253, 
and  is  as  follows : — ^  It  is  frequently  said,  we  are  aware,  that  if 
it  had  not  been  for  the  redemption  of  the  world  by  a  "sovereign, 
gracious  "  dispensation,  the  whole  race  of  man  might  have  been 
justly  exposed  to  the  torments  of  hell  forever.  But  where  is 
the  proof?  Is  it  found  in  the  word  of  God  V  No,  the  answer 
is  emphatically  intended  to  be;  there  is  no  proof;  and  in  the 
Scripture  no  answer,  explicit  or  otherwise.  What  would  be- 
come of  them,  then,  without  a  Saviour  V  Now  the  reply  to 
this  question,  as  there  given,  is  the  same  as  the  one  given  above 
by  Dr.  Whedon.  *  If  there  had  been  no  salvation  through 
Christ,  as  a  part  of  the  actual  constitution  and  system  of  the 
world,  then  there  would  have  been  no  other  part  of  that  system 
whatever.  .  .  .  The  work  of  Christ  is  the  great  sun  and  cen- 
tre of  the  system  as  it  is  ;  and  if  this  had  never  been  a  part  of 
the  original  grand  design,  we  do  not  know  that  the  planets  would 
have  hesn  created  to  wander  in  eternal  darkness.  We  do  not 
know  that  even  the  justice  of  God  would  have  created  man, 
and  permitted  him  to  fall,  wandering  everlastingly  amid  the 
horrors  of  the  secorid  death,  witliout  hope  and  without  remedy. 
We  find  nothing  of  th6  sort  in  the  word  of  God  ;  and  in  our  own. 
nature  it  meets  no  response^  except  a  wail  of  unutterable  horror  \ 
Behold,  then,  the  reply  of  Dr.  Whedon  as  distinctly  and  em- 
phatically expressed  as  possible  1  Behold,  as  he  is  pleased  to 
oall  it,  his  '  satisfactory  and  beautiful  solution ' !  *  How  two 
minds  run  together !'  Both  independent  and  original ;  and  yet 
both  run  together  in  *  a  sort  of  preestablished  harmony '  1  We 
gave  ourselves  some  little  credit  for  the  solution,  and  deemed 
it  original,  (never  having  seen  it  elsewhere,)  until  we  found 
that  Drt  Whedon  had  hit  on  precisely  the  same  solution  ! 

Dr.  Whedon  claims,  that  he  has  succeeded,  at  last,  in  recon- 
ciling *  the  foreknowedge  of  God  and  the  free-agency  of  man '. 
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Now,  this  is  something  to  do ;  and  if  Dr.  "VViiedon  has  really 
solved  this  world-famous  problem,  or  diflSculty,  he  deserves 
great  credit.  Locke,  and  Reid,  and  Stewart,  and  Campbell, 
and  other  philosophers,  (if  not  all,)  used  to  pronounce  it '  be- 
yond the  reach  of  the  human  faculties '.  If,  then,  Dr.  Whedon 
has  really  solved  it,  we  say, '  honor  to  whom  honor  is  due '. 
Let  us  see,  then,  some  of  his  '  new  thoughts '  on  this  high  and 
diflBcult  subject. 

His  comparison  of  God's  omniscience  to  a  mirror,  which  re- 
flects, but  does  not  produce,  the  future  actions  of  me  i, seems  to 
us  a  happy  one.  It  is,  so  far  as  we  know,  a  '  new  thought  \  as 
well  as  a  *  true  thought '.  '  God's  mind ',  says  he,  *  according 
to  the  "  eternal  now ",  is  like  a  mirror,  before  which  I  may 
stand.  Every  movement  of  my  head,  hand,  body  is  reflected 
with  perfect  accuracy  according  as  that  movement  is  by  me 
freely  and  alternately  made.  27ie  linage  in  the  mirror  does 
not  shape  or  constrain  the  movements  of  my  choice^  hut  accepUt 
them  in  all  their  freedom,^  and  represents  them  as  they  are  suc- 
cessively becoming.  My  free  act  causes  the  reproduction  in 
the  mirror^  not  the  mirror  a  necessitated  act  \  The  author 
himself  seems  to  consider  the  image  a  fine  one ;  and,  so  goes  on, 
apparently  rolling  it '  under  his  tongue  as  a  sweet  morsel '. 
Now  we  have  said  that,  so  far  as  we  know,  this  is  a '  new 
thought ',  as  well  as  a  '  true  thought  \  But  we  did  not  say  it 
was  new  in  the  work  of  Dr.  Whedon ;  and,  in  fact,  it  was 
thought  out,  and  published  in  the  aforesaid  Theodicy,  long  be- 
fore his  work  saw  the  light  of  day.  When  the  thought,  or  il- 
lustration, first  occurred  to  the  author  of  that  work,  it  appear^ 
to  him  both  simple  and  satisfactory,  as  well  as  original.  He 
had  certainly  never  met  with  it  in  his  reading,  nor  heard  it  from 
any  one  in  conversation. 

It  occurs  in  the  following  passage :  *  On  this  point  the  tes- 
timony of  Dr.  Dick  himself  is  equally  explicit.  "  Whatever  is 
the  foundation  of  his  foreknowledge  ",  says  he,  "  what  he  does 
foreknow  will  undoubtedly  take  place.  Hence,  then,  the  actions 
of  men  are  as  unalterably  fixed  from  eternity^  as  if  they  had- 
been  the  siibject  of  an  immutable  decree  ".  But  to  dispel  this 
grand  illusion,  it  should  be  remembered,  that  the  actions  of  men 
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will  not  come  to  pass  because  they  are  foreknown,  but  they  are 
foreknown  because  they  will  come  to  pass.  The  free. actions 
of  men  are  clearly  reflected  hack  in  ilie  mirror  of  the  divine 
omniscience  ;  they  are  not  projected  forward  from  the  engine 
of  the  divine  omnipotence.^  The  whole  passage  in  Dr.  Whedon 
(of  which  we  have  quoted  only  a  part,)  is  but  an  expansion 
and  a  dallying  with  the  idea  of  this  one  emphatic  sentence. 
'  How  minds  do  run  together !'  If  the  original  author  of  the 
thoijght  in  question,  derived  some  little  satisfaction  from  it  be- 
fore he  had  seen  it  in  Dr.  Whedon,  he  hopes  he  may  be  pardoned. 
If  not,  he  resigns  all  the  glory  to  Dr.  Whedon. 

There  is  another  '  very  ingenious  and  satisfactory'  thought  on 
this  subject,  which  is  to  be  found  in  Dr.  Whedon.  It  is  this : 
We  should  not  suppose,  as  necessitarians  usually  do,  that  God 
foresees  the  future  actions  of  men  as  naked  events  merdy.  He 
foreknows  all  about  them.  He  foreknows,  not  only  that  they 
^vill  come  to  pass,  but  also  how  they  will  come  to  pass.  If  they 
will  come  to  pass  in  the  way  we  call/Vv^y,  or  in  the  way  others 
(jail  necessarily  ;  then  God  foreknows  this, — the  way  or  manner 
of  their  coming  to  pass,  as  well  as  the  bare  fact  of  their  coming 
to  pass.  Hence,  if  th^  come  to  pass,  as  our  experience  and 
consciousness  testify  they  do,  in  the  way  we  call  freely  ;  then 
this  their  freedom,  and  our  free-agency,  were  foreknown  to 
God.  But  if  the  fact  of  our  freedom,  or  free-agency  was  fore- 
known to  him,  then  his  foreknowledge  is,  and  must  be,  perfectly 
consistent  with  our  freedom,  or  free-agency.  Nay,  then  is  our 
freedom,  or  free-agency,  a  part  of  his  foreknowledge  itself;  and, 
jt^onsequently,  results,  by  a  logical  necessity,  from  his  fore- 
knowledge. In  other  words,  if  our  freedom,  or  free-agency,  as 
well  as  all  otljer  things,  are  reflected  back  in  '  the  mirror  of 
the  divine  omniscience ',  or  foreknowledge ;  then  his  omnisci- 
ence, or  foreknowledge,  demonstrates,  and  not  disproves,  our 
free-agency. 

Now  this  argument  is  not  only  used,  and  dwelt  upon  at  great 
length,  by  Dr.  Whedon,  but  he  actually  claims  it  as  original 
with  himself.  It'  is  one  of  his  *  new  thoughts  \  *  We  may  first 
remark ',  says  he,  *  tJiat  our  view  of  free-O/gency  does  n/ot  so 
much  require  in  God  a  foreknowledge  of  a  peculiar  hind  of 
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events  as  a  knowledge  in  him  of  a  Peculiar  Quality  existent 
In  the  Feee- Agent.  This  is  a  point  apparently  much  if  not 
entirely  overlooked  by  thinkers  on  this  subject.'  (p.  271.)  Thus, 
by  means  of  italics  and  capitals,  he  not  only  lays  great  stress  on 
the  above  view,  but  he  claims  it  as  his  own ;  as  something  al- 
most, if  not  entirely y  overlooked  by  former  thinkers  on  the  sub- 
ject of  foreknowledge  and  free-agency. 

But  there  is,  at  least,  one  thinker  on  this  subject,  who  took 
precisely  the  same  view  long  before  it  was  taken  by  Dr.  Whe- 
don.  Thus,  he  says, '  If  God  foreknows  that  our  actions  will 
come  to  pass  in  the  way  we  caU  freely^  .  .  .  then^  as  fore- 
knowledge infers  necessity  j  our  actions  are  necessarily  free. 
And  surely^  if  the  necessity  which  is  inferred  from  foreknowl- 
edge^ is  predicahle  of  freedomy  it  cannot  he  inconsistent  vnth 
it '.'  Now,  as  this  writer  has  shown,  the  only  kind  of  necessity 
which  may  be  inferred  from  foreknowledge,  is  a  logical  neces- 
sity, or  the  necessary  connection  which  exists  between  premises 
and  conclusions.  Hence,  if  foreknowledge  proves  anything,  it 
only  proves  that  our  volitions  are,  by  a  logical  necessity,  abso- 
lutely and  necessarily  free.  That  is  to  say,  on  the  supposition 
that  God  foreknew  what  we  know,  namely,  that  we  do  act 
freely.  We  do  know,  both  from  experience  and  consciousness, 
that  we  act  in  the  way  we  call  freely ;  and  hence  we  conclude, 
that  God  foreknew  that  we  would  act  in  this  way,  and  not 
otherwise.  We  might  give  many  other  extracts  from  the  same 
work  to  precisely  the  same  effect ;  but,  for  the  sake  of  brevity, 
,we  shall  merely  add  the  conclusion  of  the  chapter  from  which 
Dr.  Whedon  has  so  freely  borrowed  his  *  new  thoughts '. 

*  In  conclusion ',  says  Dr.  Whedon's  humble  forerunner, '  the 
necessitarian  takes  the  wrong  course  in  his  inquiries,  and  lays 
his  premises  in  the  dark.  To  illustrate  this  point : — I  know 
that  I  act ;  and  hence  I  conclude  that  God  foreknew  that  I 
would  act.  And  again,  I  know  that  my  act  is  not  necessitated, 
that  it  does  not  necessarily  proceed  from  the  action  or  influence 
of  causes ;  and  hence,  I  conclude  that  God  foreknew  that  I 
would  thus  act  freely,  in  precisely  this  manner,  and  not  other- 
wise.   Thus,  I  reason  from  what  I  know  to  what  I  do  not 
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know,  from  my  foreknowledge  of  the  actual  world  as  it  is,  up 
to  God's  foreknowledge  respecting  it. 

'  The  necessitarian  pursues  the  opposite  course.  He  reasons 
from  what  he  does  not  know,  that  is,  from  the  particulars  of  the 
divine  foreknowledge,  about  which  he  absolutely  knows  noth- 
ing a  priori^  down  to  the  facts  of  the  actual  world.  Thus, 
quitting  the  light  which  shines  so  brightly  within  us  and  around 
us,  he  seeks  for  light  in  the  midst  of  impenetrable  darkness. 
He  endeavors  to  determine  the  phenomena  of  the  world,  not 
by  looking  at  them  and  seeing  what  they  are ;  but  by  deduc- 
ing conclusions  from  God's  infinite  foreknowledge  respecting 
them ! 

*  In  doing  this,  a  grand  illusion  is  practised,  by  his  merely  sup- 
posing that  the  volitions  themselves  are  foreknown,  without 
taking  into  the  supposition  the  whole  of  the  case,  and  recollect- 
ing that  God  not  only  foresees  all  our  actions,  hut  also  all  about 
them.  For  if  this  were  done,  if  it  were  remembered  that  He 
not  only  foresees  that  our  volitions  will  come  to  pass,  hut  also 
HOW  thei/  wiU  come  to  pass  ;  the  necessitarian  would  see,  that 
nothing  could  be  proved  in  this  way  except  what  is  first  tacitly 
assumed.  This  grand  illusion  would  vanish,  and  it  would  be 
clearly  seen,  that  if  the  argument  from  foreknowledge  proves 
anything,  it  just  as  well  proves  the  necessity  of  freedom  as  any- 
thing else. 

'Indeed  it  does  seem  to  me,  that  it  is  one  of  the  most  wonder- 
ful phenomena  in  the  history  of  the  human  mind,  that,  in  rea- 
soning about  facts  in  relation  to  which  the  most  direct  and 
palpable  sources  of  evidence  are  open  before  us,  so  many  of  its 
brightest  ornaments  should  so  long  have  endeavored  to  draw 
conclusions  from  "  the  dark  unknown"  of  God's  foreknowledge ; 
without  perceiving  that  this  is  to  reject  the  true  method,  to  in- 
vert the  true  order  of  inquiry,  and  to  involve  the  inquirer  in 
all  the  darkness  and  confusion  inseparable  therefrom ;  without 
perceiving  that  no  powers,  however  great,  that  no  genius,  how- 
ever exalted,  can  possibly  extort  from  such  a  method  any- 
thing but  the  dark,  and  confused,  and  perplexing  exhibitions 
of  an  ingenious  logomachy '. 

Now  here  it  is  said,  as  plainly  as  words  can  say  anything. 
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that  God's  foreknowledge  includes,  not  merely  '  a  peculiar  kind 
of  *  events', — such  as  the  actions  of  men, — ^but  also  *  a  peculiar 
quality  in  the  free-agent '  himself, — his  free-agency.  Hence,  as 
God  has  always  foreknown  what  we  now  kn©w,  namely,  that 
we  are  free-agents ;  so  his  foreknowledge,  instead  of  disproving, 
actually  demonstrates,  our  free-agency. 

We  have  expressed  our  surprise,  that  two  minds,  on  different 
sides  of  Mason  and  Dixon's  Line,  should  run  so  exactly  together, 
by  '  a  sort  of  preestablished  harmony '.  But,  after  all,  the  co- 
incidence, or  harmony,  is  not  so  very  wonderful,  provided  it 
may  be  supposed,  that  one  mind  has  only  run  after  the  other, 
and  followed  in  the  same  channel.  Now  has  this  been  the  case  ? 
We  have  been  inclined  to  think  so ;  because  the  *  new  thoughts' 
in  question  occurred  to  the  original  author  of  them,  only  after 
he  had  devoted  many  years  of  patient  meditation  to  the  great 
problem  of  foreknowledge  and  free-agency ;  and  because  when 
they  did  occur  to  him,  they  seemed  to  raise  him  as  out  of  a  sleep, 
and  give  him  a  new  light  on  the  subject.  But,  after  all,  it  is 
possible  that  Dr.  Whedon  never  saw  the  work  in  which  hi& 
*  new  thoughts '  are  found.     How  stands  the/oo^  f 

It  is  certain,  that  a  distinguished  graduate  of  Yale  College 
and  eminent  lawyer,  did  write,  and  publish  in  The  Methodist 
Quarterly  Review^  an  elaborate  article  on  the  work  in  which 
Dr.  Whedon's  *  new  thoughts '  are  so  clearly  set  forth.  But  as- 
this  was  before  Dr.  Whedon  was  the  editor  of  said  Review,  so 
he  may  never  have  seen  the  article  in  question.  It  is  also  cer- 
tain, that  the  writer  of  it  said,  that  he  *  was  proud  that  the  work 
was  written  by  an  American ',  and  that  he  expressed  this  senti- 
ment with  special  reference  to  its  solution  of  the  problem  of 
foreknowledge  and  free-agenoy.  If  he  had  only  lived  to  the 
present  day,  he  might  now  be  doubly  proud ;  he  might  be  proud 
that  the  world-famous  problem  in  question  had  been  solved  hy 
two  Americans.  That  is  to  say,  provided  the  second  Ameri- 
can had  never  known  anything  of  the  labors  of  the  first  Ameri- 
can ;  which  is  the  very  point  now  under  consideration. 

The  second  American,  it  is  certain,  has  given  his  new  solu- 
tion of  the  great  problem  in  question,  without  the  least  allusion 
to  the  first  American.    Shall  we  suppose,  then,  that  he  had 
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never  seen  his  work ;  or  that  a  theologian  may  possibly  be  a 
little  thievish  ?  The  reader  may  draw  his  own  conclusion.  We 
shall  only  state  facts. 

It  is  a  fact,  that  T/i£  Xew-Eiiglandcr^  a  quarterly  published 
under  the  auspices  of  Yale  College,  attacked  the  predecessor  of 
Dr.  Whedon.  But,  in  spite  of  the  hostility  of  21i4i  Isew-Eny- 
lander  to  the  work  in  general,  it  admitted  that  its  discussion  of 
the  great  question  of  foreknowledge  and  free-agency  had  been  at- 
tended with  '  success '.  Now  this  was  a  great  deal  for  an  enemy 
to  admit ;  that  is  to  say,  for  a  necessitarian  to  admit  that  the 
argument  from  foreknowledge  had,  for  the  first  time,  been  taken 
out  of  his  hands,  if  not  turned  over  to  his  adversary.  Is  it  pos- 
sible, then,  that  a  solution,  which  had  attracted  the  attention, 
and  secured  the  hearty  approval,  of  both  friends  and  foes, 
should  have  entirely  escaped  the  notice  of  so  great  a  friend  of 
free-agency  as  Dr.  Whedon  ?  The  reader  can  decide  for  him- 
self. 

It  is  also  a  fact,  that  Dr.  Whedon  has,  in  another  portion  of 
his  book,  condescended  to  notice,  in  a  foot-note,  the  work  in 
which  he  might  have  found  his  '  new  thoughts ',  if  he  had  been 
so  disposed.  But,  as  he  has  noticed  it  hi  tliis  obscure  way  only 
to  bestow  upon  it  a  blundering  criticism,  so  we  shall  conclude, 
perhaps,  that  his  contempt  for  the  w^ork  was  too  great  to  allow 
him  to  borrow  anything  from  its  pages.  Be  this  as  it  may ;  it 
is  certain,  that  his  '  new  thoughts '  are  in  its  pages,  and  were 
there  for  years  before  his  immortal  production,  on  the  same  sub- 
ject, ever  saw  the  light  of  day.  Dr.  Whedon,  if  we  may  judge 
from  the  book  before  us,  seems  to  have  read  everything  on  the 
•subject  of  the  Will,  except  the  little  volume  in  which  his  ^  new 
thoughts '  occur. 

After  all,  however,  we  are  not  willing  to  believe,  that  a  the- 
ologian can  be  at  all  thievish.  There  must  be  an  evU  intention^ 
or  there  can  be  no  theft ;  and  even  if  Dr.  Whedon  did  borrow 
a  few  '  new  tlioughts '  from  a  preceding  obscure  writer,  who 
knows  but  his  intentions  were  very  good?  In  borrowing  them, 
he  may  have  intended,  perhaps,  merely  to  pay  them  back,  with 
interest,  to  mankind  ;  and  thereby  manifest  his  magnanimity. 
Or,  in  borrowing  them  from  so  obscure  a  writer,  and  inserting 
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them  in  his  own  immortal  production,  he  maj  have  merely  in- 
tended to  give  them  a  place  more  wortliy  of  their  existence,  as 
well  as  the  sanction  of  a  great  name  ;  and  thereby^  cause  them, 
the  more  conspicuously  and  the  more  certainly,  to  bring  the 
great  difficulties  of  his  subject  *  nearer  to  a  solution'.  Such 
may  have  been,*  we  say,  his  very  benevolent  intentions;  and 
the  humble  author  from  whom  he  has  condescended  to  borrow 
liis  '  new  thoughts '  ought  to  be  grateful  for  the  honor  which 
the  great  Dr.  Whedon  has  done  him. 

We  should,  however,  do  injustice  to  Dr.  Whedon,  if  we  failed 
to  suggest,  that  he  may  not  have  been  at  all  aware  that  his 
*  new  thoughts '  were  borrowed.     *  When  the  true  metaphysics 
shall  appear',  says  a  celebrated  philoeoplier,  *it  will  bo  like  a 
reminiscence  of  what  was  before  known.'     It  will  be  so  clear 
and  simple,  that  the  reader  will  be  apt  to  imagine,  that  he  knew 
it  all  before.     Though  the  work  in  which  Dr.  Whedon's  'new 
thoughts'  exist,  had  cost  its  author  many  long  years  of  patient 
study,  and  protracted  meditation  ;  yet  the  highest  compliment 
ever  paid  it  was  that  of  a  reader  who,  having  completed  its 
perusal,  exclaimed, '  Why,  that  is  just  exactly  what  I  have  al- 
ways thought !'     Now  the  same  thing,  for  aught  we  know,  may 
have  also  hapi>ened  with  Dr.  Whedon  ;  and  hence,  he  may  have 
believed  that  he  only  had  to  put  together  '  what  he  always 
thought',  in  order  to  solve  the  great  problem  of  foreknowledge 
and  free-agency.     If  so,  we  must,  in  a  judgment  of  charity, 
forgive  the  offence,  on  the  ground  f/mf  he  knew  not  what  he  did. 
One  or  two  words  more  respecting  the  philosopher,  Dr.  Whe- 
don, and  we  are  done  with  him.     One  of  the  most  striking 
features  of  his  book,  is  its  amazing  verbosity.     The  only  point 
in  controversv  between  himself  and  the  necessitarian  is,  whether 
the  mind  is  self-active  in  willing,  or  whether  its  act,  or  volition, 
is  implicated  in  the  mechanism  of  cause  and  effect.     Yet  the 
first  part  of  his  work,  entitled  *  the  issue  stated  ',  oc^cupies  no 
less  than  seventy-four  pages !     The  fog  of  words  in  which  he  is 
nearly  always  involved  may  serve  to  increase  his  own  apparent 
dimensions ;  it  is  inconsistent  certainly, — utterly  inconsistent, — 
with  anything  like  perspicuity  of  expression,  or  clearness  and 
simplicity  in  the  exhibition  of  truth. 
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His  book  oi>en8,  very  properly,  with  the  three-fold  classifica 
tion  of  the  phenomena  of  mind  into  *  intellectives,  sensibilities, 
and  volitions '.  The  intelligence  is  that  by  which  tlie  mind 
thinks  ;  the  sensibiliii/  is  that  by  which  it  feels,  and  the  v^-Ul  is 
that  by  which  it  acts,  or  puts  forth  volitions.  This  three-fold 
distinction,  or  classification,  is  indeed  the  great  stronghold  of  the 
cause  of  free-agency.  Accoi:ding  to  the  psychology  of  Edwards, 
Hobbes,  and  the  elder  necessitarians,  there  are  only  two  depart- 
ments of  the  mind, — *  the  understanding  and  will ',  or  *  the  un- 
derstanding and  the  affections  ',^the  will  and  the  affections 
being  identified  with  each  other.  This  two-fold  classification, 
or  distinction,  was  the  great  stronghold  of  the  cause  of  neces- 
sity ;  for  as  it  is  universally  admitted,  that  the  states  of  the 
sensibility,  or  the  affections,  are  necessitated,  or  produced,  by 
causes  over  which  they  have  no  control ;  so  it  was  only  neces- 
sary to  merge  the  will, — the  only  self-active  power  of  the 
mind, — in  the  sensibility,  or  the  affections,  in  order  to  make  its 
real  characteristic  disappear,  and  bring  it  under  the  law  of  cause 
and  effect.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  only  necessary  to  adopt 
the  three-fold  distinction  in  question, — 7ww  xmiversaUy  re- 
ceived,— in  order  to  extricate  the  will  from  the  false  psychology 
of  the  past,  and,  by  showing  its  true  characteristic  in  the  pure 
light  of  consciousness,  restore  it  to  its  rightful  position  as  the 
self-active  power  of  the  mind. 

We  had  supposed  that  Dr.  Whedon  intended  to  do  this.  We 
had  supposed  that  he  intended  to  show,  that  while  all  the  states 
of  the  intelligence  and  the  sensibility,  are  necessitated,  the  states 
or  acts  of  the  will  are  free ;  that  is,  that  they  are  not  produced 
by  causes  over  which  it  has  no  control.  But  we  soon  discovered 
that  we  were  greatly  mistaken.  For,  instead  of  seeing  the  un- 
speakable value  of  the  three-fold  classification  in  question.  Dr. 
Whedon  soon  loses  sight  of  it  altogether,  and  plunges  into  the 
darkness  of  a  necessitated  will.  He  makes,  or  rather  repro- 
duces, the  said  three-fold  distinction,  only  to  lose  sight  of  its 
value,  and  fail  to  apply  it  in  the  great  cause  of  free-agency  es- 
poused by  him. 

He  begins  well.  He  states,  at  the  outset,  that  ^  all  the  opera- 
tions of  the  first  two  of  these  faculties,  namely,  Intellect  and 
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Sensibility,  are  universally  felt,  and  acknowledged  to  be  neces- 
sary and  absolutely  caused '.  Hence  the  freedom  of  the  mind 
cannot  be  found  in  them.  He  also  states,  that  the  Will  is  not 
necessitated,  that  its  acts  or  volitions  are  not  produced  by  causes 
over  which  it  has  no  control,  or  from  whose  influence  it  is  not 
free.  But,  instead  of  adhering  to  this  position,  he  abandons 
this  great  stronghold  of  his  own  cause  into  the  hands  of  the 
enemy.  That  is  to  say,  he  admits,  (p.  379),  that '  the  determi- 
nation of  the  clock  pointer  may  be  no  more  fixed  and  necessi- 
tated than  the  determination  of  a  volition '.  Thus,  after  all, 
he  does  not  see,  that  a  necessitated  Will  is  no  will  at  all,  that 
a  volition  absolutely  caused  is  a  contradiction  in  terms !  Hence, 
we  would  advise  him  to  go  back,  and  learn  this  very  first  lesson 
from  Coleridge's  Aids  to  Reflection^  or  from  some  other  manual 
for  beginners.  For  to  say,  as  he  has  repeatedly  done,  that  an 
act  of  the  will  may  be  necessitated,  or  absolutely  caused,  is  to 
say  that  it  is  2i  passive  iinpressi/m  merelj,  and  not  an  act  of  the 
will  at  all.  It  is,  in  other  words,  to  betray  the  cause  of  *  The 
Freedom  of  the  Will '  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  If  Dr. 
Whedon  had  only  perceived,  and  borne  in  mind,  the  value,  or 
use,  or  application,  of  the  three-fold  distinction  which,  after 
Cousin,  and  others,  he  has  so  learnedly  laid  down  at  the  very 
opening  of  his  book,  he  might  have  been  spared  this  uncon- 
scious treason  to  the  great  cause  he  has  so  zealously  espoused. 

Every  state  of  the  mind,  which  is  necessitated,  or  absolutely 
caused,  is  a.  passive  impression^  and  not  an  act  of  the  self-active 
will.  But  the  mind,  in  willing  or  in  putting  forth  volitions,  is 
self-active,  is  free,  and  not  necessitated  to  act.  Deny  this,  as 
Dr.  Whedon  does,  and  the  cause  of  free-agency  is  betrayed. 
Assert,  as  Dr.  Whedon  does,  that  the  Will  may  be  necessitated, 
or  absolutely  caused,  to  act,  and  the  great  fundamental  error  of 
the  necessitarian  is  blindly  conceded. 

Hence  it  is,  that  Dr.  Whedon  has  automatons,  or  machines, 
grinding  out  moral  good  and  evil,  holiness  and  sin !  Hence  it 
is,  that  he  has  '  a  god  automatically  good ',  or  holy,  as  well  as 
'  a  fiend  automatically  bad ',  or  sinful !  We  have  heard  of  the 
*  mills  of  the  gods';  but  never  before  had  we  heard  that  they 
could  turn  out  moral  good  or  evil,  holiness  or  sin,  as  other  ma. 
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chin#rj  turns  out  paper  collars,  or  pewter  buttons!  This  is  a 
part  and  parcel  of  the  great  discovery  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
We  are  glad,  however,  that  Dr.  Whedon  has,  in  one  of  his 
lucid  intervals,  pronounced  his  '  god  automatically  good ',  or 
lioly, '  a  blasphemous  contradiction  '.  We  are  also  glad  to  be- 
lieve, that  the  great  God  never  created  a  man,  or  other  moral 
agent,  in  the  image  of  any  such  '  blasphemous  contradiction  '. 
We  rejoice,  on  the  contrary,  in  the  belief,  that  he  created  man 
in  his  own  image ;  and,  as  sicch^  endowed  him  with  the  capacity 
to  act  without  being  necessitated,  or  absolutely  compelled,  to 
act.  In  other  words,  we  rejoice  hi  the  belief,  that  man  was  en- 
dowed, by  his  Creator,  with  the  god-like  power  of  a  self-active 
will,  and  not  with  the  attribute  of  Dr.  Whedon's  '  blasphemous 
contradiction '. 
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We  have  had,  of  late,  many  disquisitions  on  the  physical  con- 
stitution of  the  Sun.  Why  not  have,  then,  discussions  also  on 
the  physical  constitution  of  the  Earth  ?  The  sun,  it  is  true,  id 
many  hundred  thousand  times  greater  and  more  glorious  than^ 
the  earth ;  but  then  a  knowledge  of  the  earth,  as  the  planet  in 
which  we  dwell,  comes,  more  directly  home  to  our  business  and 
bosoms,  than  that  of  any  other  body  in  the  universe.     This 
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knowledge,  too,  is  more  definite  and  certain,  tlian  the  knowl- 
edge of  any  other  body.  With  respect  to  tlie  interior  constitu- 
tion of  the  sun,  or  of  any  planet  but  our  own,  we  know  notli- 
ing,  absolutely  nothing,  except  its  size,  its  mass,  and  its  density- 
The  other  planets,  as  well  as  the  sun,  have  been  weighed  and 
measured  ;  and,  consequently,  their  masses  and  their  densities 
are  known.  But  of  the  kind  of  matter  of  which  they  are  com- 
posed, we  know  little  or  nothing,  except  by  means  of  its  sup- 
posed analogy  to  the  material  of  our  owti  globe.  Tliis  we  can 
touch,  taste,  handle.  Nay,  we  can  analyze  this  into  its  various 
known  elements,  and  again  recombine  its  elements  into  their 
various  compounds.  We  can,  moreover,  convert  the  knowledge 
and  power  thus  acquired  into  a  thousand  useftil  and  ornamental 
purposes ;  by  which  the  temporal  estate  of  man  is  alleviated,  as 
well  as  beautified.  Hence,  although  the  sun  is  so  man^  times 
greater  and  more  glorious  than  our  little  planet ;  yet  is  the« 
knowledge  of  this  more  important  to  its,  than  a  knowledge  of 
the  sun  itself. 

Again,  the  physical  constitution  of  the  sun,  as  known  to  us, 
relates  almost  exclusively  to  its  gaseous  envelope,  or  atmosphere ; 
that  being  the  only  portion  of  the  sun  to  which  our  best  instru- 
ments give  us  the  least  access.  The  physical  constitution  of  the 
earth,  on  the  contrary,  embraces  it^  solid  fabric,  its  great  in* 
temal  frame-work  or  skeleton,  as  well  as  the  waters  which 
cover  the  greater  portion  of  its  surface  and  the  air  in  which  it 
is  wholly  enveloped.  And  besides,  how  very  partial  and  im- 
perfect is  our  knowledge  of  the  atmosphere  of  the  sun,  when 
compared  with  our  knowledge  of  the  atmosphere  of  the  earth  ! 
'  The  physical  character  of  the  other  bodies  of  the  universe  \ 
says  the  illustrious  Humboldt,  *  is  hidden  in  obscurity ;  for  it  is 
only  in  our  own  globe  that  we  can  bo  brought  into  immediate 
contact  with  all  the  elements  of  organic  and  inorganic  creation. 
The  diversity  of  the  most  heterogeneous  substances,  their  ad- 
mixtures and  their  metamorphoses,  and  the  ever-changing  play 
of  the  magnificent  forces  called  into  action,  afibrd  to  the  human 
mind  both  nourishment  and  enjoyment,  and  open  an  immeas-  . 
urable  field  of  observation,  from  which  the  intellectual  activity 
of  man  derives  a  great  portion  of  its  grandeur  and  its  power'. 
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It  ip,  then,  to  tliis  Afield  of  observation  \  that  your  attention  is 
invited. 

It  is  indeed  not  merely  a  '  field  of  observation  ' ,  it  is  a  grand 
poem,  of  whicli  God  liiinself  is  tlie  author ;  a  poem  as  wonder- 
ful in  the  unity  of  its  design  as  in  the  variety  of  its  elements 
and  the  vastness  of  its  agencies.  This  poem,  if  properly  under- 
stood and  fitly  translated  into  human  speech,  is,  in  fact,  a 
sublime  hymn  of  praise  to  the  infinite  power,  and  wisdom,  and 
"Coodness  of  God.  We  can,  of  course,  within  the  narrow  limits 
of  our  article,  produce  only  a  few  extracts,  or  feeble  echoes, 
from  this  magnificent  hj-nm  of  praise  to  the  glory  of  the  high 
And  holy  Onk  that  inhabiteth  eternity. 

Let  us,  then,  begin  with  the  solid  fabric  of  the  earth.  The 
history  and  the  theory  of  earthquakes  will,  perhaps, give  us  the 
best  vie^  of  the  pliysical  constitution  of  the  earth,  as  well  as  of 
the  wisdom  and  the  goodness  of  God  therein  displayed,  which 
it  is  |)ossible  for  us  to  gain  in  the  course  of  the  present  paper. 

All  the  great  forces  of  nature  are  silent.  The  mighty  force, 
for  examj)le,  which,  from  time  to  time,  shakes  the  huge  fabric 
of  the  earth,  and  terrifies  its  inhabitants,  is  nothing  to  that  un- 
seen, that  unfelt,  and  that  almighty  power,  which  rolls  the  earth 
itself,  with  all  its  continents  and  seas,  with  all  its  mountains 
4ind  plains,  along  its  vast  orbit  at  the  rate  of  more  than  a  thous- 
and miles  in  a  minute.  Yet,  how  quietly  the  earth  moves ! 
and  how  softly  it  sleeps  '  on  its  axis ! '  More  force  is  exerted, 
says  the  great  chemist  Faraday,  in  the  combination  of  the  ele- 
ments of  a  single  drop  of  water,  than  is  manifested  in  the  wild 
fury  of  a  thunder-storm.  How  true  it  is,  then,  that  we  over- 
look the  great  forces  of  nature,  which  represent  the  silent  om- 
nipotence of  God,  and  are  startled  ,and  roused  to  attention  only 
by  the  noisy  paroxysms  of  their  weakness.  We  tremble  before 
the  majesty  of  God  in  the  thunder-storm ;  we  scarcely  think  of 
the  still  more  wonderful  display  of  his  power  in  tlie  dew-drop. 
We  turn  ])ale  with  dismay,  when  the  solid  earth  shakes  beneatli 
<mr  feet  at  his  touch,  and  all  things  seem  ready  to  fall  about 
our  heals;  while  the  alnii^ty  arm,  which  upholds  and  guides 
all  worlds  and  all  systems,  is  unseen,  and,  con9e(piently,  unfeared 
by  us.     We  are,  indeed,  infinitely  more  afl*ected  by  the  noisy 
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earthquake  itself,  than  by  the  silent  and  even-working  deep 
cause  of  earthquakes,  in  wliicli  the  divine  beneficence  and  power 
are  so  wonderfully  manifested. 

The  truth  is,  that  the  infinitesimal  displays  of  the  divine 
])Ower,  are  better  adapted  to  take  hold  on  our  little  infinitesimal 
minds,  than  are  the  silent,  but  sublime,  manifestations  of  God'» 
onmipotence  itself.  Let  us,  then,  say  a  few  words  about  earth- 
quakes ;  the  most  terrific,  to  onr  little  minds,  of  all  the  terrestiaT 
displays  of  his  power.  Let  us  say,  in  true  scientific  order,  a 
few  words  respecting: — ^\q^ ph€n(>mena^\\\^  ('avse^^cuA  thec^>7i- 
seqvenceff^  Of  earthquakes. 

First,  then,  as  to  the  i^lienomena^  or  history,  of  earthquakes. 
These  are  described  in  the  works  of  historians,  of  naturalists,, 
and  of  travellers.  Xay,  they  are  written  in  the  rocks,  in  the 
great  strata,  of  the  solid  crust  of  the  earth.  Humboldt,  and 
Herschel,  and  Whewell,  and  a  hundred  other  great  men,  liave- 
described  \\\^!^q i)henomcna  for  us.  It  is  our  design,  at  present^ 
merely  to  select,  arrange,  and  combine  some  of  the  materials,, 
which  have  tlius  been  furnished  to  our  hands  by  the  great  pio- 
neers and  creators  of  geonomic  science. 

We  have  all  read  of  the  ruins  of  Ilerculaneum  and  Pompeii. 
The  first  great  earthquake  of  which  any  very  distinct  accoi:nt 
has  reached  us,  is  that  which  occurred  A.  D.  63,  and  which 
shattered  those  two  cities  on  the  Bay  of  Naples;  though  it  did 
not  destroy  them.  The  first  eruption  of  Vesuvius  on  record  is 
that  \Vhic;Ji  followed  sixteen  years  later,  or  in  the  year  79.  Be- 
fore that  time,  the  ancients  had  no  notion  of  its  being  a  vol- 
cano; although  Pompeii  itself  was  paved  with  its  lava.  The 
ground,  since  the  first  earthquake  in  (>3,  had  often  been  shaken 
by  slight  shocks,  until  at  length,  in  August,  70,  they  became 
more  numerous  and  violent,  and,  finally,  so  tremendous,  on  the 
night  preceding  the  eruption,  as  to  threaten  everything  with 
destruction.  A  morning  of  comparative  repose  succeeded.  The 
terrified  inhabitants  breathed  more  freely,  and  hoped  that  the 
worst  was  over.  But  about  one  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  the 
Elder  Pliny,  wOio,  in  command  of  the  Koman  fleet,  was  stationed 
in  full  view  of  Vesuvius,  saw  a  huge  black  cloud  ascending 
from  the  mountain,  and  *  slowly  rising  alwayshigher  and  higher'; 
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till,  at  last,  it  spread  out  aloft  like  one  of  the  flat-topped  pines 
of  an  Italian  landscape.  The  meaning  of  such  a  phenomenon 
was  a  mystery  to  Pliny,  and  to  every  one  else.  We  now  know, 
and  they  soon  learned,  too  well  what  it  portended.  For,  from 
that  cloud,  stones,  ashes,  pumice,  were  rained  down ;  and  the 
cloud  itself,  lowering  down  upon  the  surrounding  country,  in- 
volved both  sea  and  land  in  profound  darkness,  and  shot  forth 
flashes  of  flre  more  vivid  than  lightning.  These  phenomena, 
together  with  the  violent  heaving  of  the  ground,  and  the  sudden 
recoil  of  the  sea,  form  the  picture,  which  is  so  well  known  in 
the  wonderfully  fine  description  of  the  Younger  Pliny.  His 
uncle,  animated  by  an  eager  desire  to  see  what  was  going  on, 
sailed  for  the  nearest  point  on  the  coast  and  landed,  but  was 
instantly  enveloped  in  the  sulphurous  vapor  that  swept  down 
the  mountain,  in  which  he  perished. 

No  lava  seems  to  have  flowed  on  that  occasion.  Pompeii 
was  buried  under  the  ashes,  and  Herculaneum  under  tlie  mud, 
of  the  eruption.  This  was  a  most  fortunate  circumstance;  for 
we  owe  to  it  some  of  the  most  wonderful  remains  of  antiquity. 
In  1713,  some  laborers,  in  digging  for  a  well,  discovered  first 
the  Theatre  of  Herculaneum,  some  sixty  feet  under  ground, 
then  houses,  baths,  statues,  and  a  library  full  of  books, — all 
having  lain  there  buried  and  embalmed  for  more  than  sixteen 
hundred  years !  The  books  were  still  legible ;  and  among  them 
were  the  writings  of  ancient  authors,  which  had  never  before 
been  met  with,  but  which  have  since  been  read,  copied,  and 
published ;  while  hundreds  and  hundreds  of  others  still  remain 
unopened. 

Pompeii  was  discovered  some  forty  years  afterward ;  though 
its  grave  is  some  places  sixty,  and  in  some  a  hundred,  feet  less 
deep  than  the  grave  of  Herculaneum.  The  walls  of  some  of 
the  buildings,  in  fact,  appeared  among  the  modem  vineyards, 
and  led  to  excavations,  which  were  easy ;  the  ashes  being  loose 
and  light.  There  we  may  now  walk  through  the  streets,  enter 
the  houses,  and  behold  the  skeletons  of  their  inmates ;  some  in 
the  act  of  trying  to  escape,  and  some  in  the  attitude  of  festive 
enjoyment.  The  remains  which  have  been  exhumed  from  the 
ruins  of  these  two  ancient  cities,  form  one  of  the  most  curious 
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clashing  noise  was  heard  in  the  air.  Presently  fell  a  deluge  of 
stones  and  large  scoriae ;  some  of  which  scorise  were  of  the  diam- 
eter of  seven  or  eiglit  feet,  and  weighing  more  than  a  hundred 
pounds.  These  large  vitrified  masses,  either  striking  against 
each  other  in  the  air,  or  falling  violently  on  tlie  ground,  covered 
I  a  large  space  around  them  with  vivid  sparks  of  fire.     In  an  in- 

stant the  town,  and  the  country  about  it,  was  on  fire.    The 
straw  huts  in  the  vineyards,  which  had  been  erected  for  the 
I  watchmen  of  the  grapes,  were  reduced  to  ashes.    If  the  inhabi- 

tants of  the  town  were  not  all  infallibly  burnt  in  their  houses, 
it  was  only  because  the  wind  was  at  rest ;  for  it  was  impossible 
for  them  to  stir  out.  Some  attempting  it  with  pillows,  tables, 
chairs,  or  wine-casks  on  their  heads,  were  either  knocked  down, 
or  driven  back  to  their  close  quarters,  under  arches  and  in  the 
cellars  of  their  houses.  Many  were  wounded,  but  few  only 
were  killed.  To  add  to  the  horror  of  the  scene,  incessant  vol- 
canic lightnings  were  seen  writhing  about  in  the  black  clouds, 
ready  to  invade  the  miserable  inhabitants,  while  the  sulphur- 
ous smell  and  heat  scarcely  allowed  them  to  draw  their  breath.' 
But,  after  all,  Vesuvius,  is  a  comparatively  small  aflfair. 
Even  Etna, '  the  grandest  of  all  European  volcanos ',  is  scarcely 
entitled  to  serious  attention.  Though  it  is  nearly  three  times 
as  high  as  Vesuvius,  and  is,  in  some  of  its  features,  exceedingly 
interesting ;  yet,  on  the  whole,  it  sinks  into  insignificance  in 
comparison  with  the  really  great  volcanic  mountains  of  our 
globe.  If  any  one  would  see  a  volcanic  eruption,  in  all  its 
grandeur  and  sublimity,  in  all  its  most  wonderful  forms,  he 
must  go  to  Iceland,  the  land  of  frost  and  of  fire.  In  this  land 
of  volcanos,  Mt.  Hecla,  above  all  others,  reveals  a  source  of 
heat  and  power  in  the  interior  of  the  earth,  which  is  absolutely 
appalling  to  contemplate. 

Iceland  is  full  of  volcanos.  Ilecla  alone,  to  say  nothing  of 
the  others,  has  been  twenty-two  times  in  eruption  during  the 
last  800  years.  The  most  fearful  of  them,  was  that  which  oc- 
curred in  the  year  1783 ;  a  year  also  memorable  as  that  of  the 
terrible  earthquake  of  Calabria.  '  On  the  10th  of  May ',  says 
Sir  John  Herschel, '  innumerable  fountains  of  fire  were  seen 
shooting  up  through  the  ice  and  snow  which  covered  the  moun- 
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tain ;  and  the  principal  river,  called  the  Skapta,  after  rolling 
down  a  flood  of  foul  and  poisonous  water,  disappeared.' 

How  wonderful !     The  river  disappeared,  just  as  if  it  had 
fled  aflfrighted  at  the  terrible  approach  of  the  volcano ;  leaving 
its  deserted  bed  600  feet  deep  and  200  broad.     Two  days  after, 
a  torrent  of  lava  poured  down  into  this  empty  bed  ;  and,  hav- 
ing entirely  filled  it,  overflowed  the  surrounding  country,  and 
ran  into  a  great  lake.     Instantly  the  lake  disappeared  in  an 
explosion  of  steam.     One  whifi',  and  it  was  gone, — the  great 
lake  and  all  its  waters !     Having  filled  the  lake,  tlie  lava  again 
overflowed  the  banks  of  its  basin,  and  divided  itself  into  two 
great  streams.     The  one  of  these  covered  some  ancient  lava 
flelds ;  the  other  reentered  the  bed  of  the  Skapta  lower  down  ; 
and  presented  the  astonishing  spectacle  of  ^  cataract  of  liquid 
fire,  where  late  had  been  the  waterfall  of  Stapafoss.     '  This ', 
says  Sir  John  Herschel,  ^  was  the  greatest  eruption  on  record 
in  Europe.     It  lasted  in  its  violence  till  the  end  of  August, 
[more  than   three  months],  and  then  closed  with  a  violent 
earthquake ' ;  which  resulted,  of  course,  from  the  violent  sup- 
pression, or  imprisonment,  of  the  volcanic  forces  within  the 
b^som  of  the  earth. 

But,  continues  Sir  John, '  for  nearly  the  whole  year,  a  canopy 
of  cinder-laden  cloud  hung  over  the  island ;  the  Faroe  Islands, 
nay,  even  Shetland  and  the  Orkneys,  were  deluged  with  the 
ashes ;  and  a  volcanic  dust  and  a  preternatural  smoke,  which 
obscured  the  sun,  covered  all  Europe  as  far  as  the  Alps,  over 
which  it  could  not  rise.  It  has  been  surmised,  that  the  great 
Fire-ball  of  August  18, 1783, — wonderful  phenomenon ! — which 
traversed  all  England  and  thd  Continent,  from  the  North  Sea 
to  Rome,  by  far  the  greatest  ever  known  (for  it  was  more  than 
half  a  mile  in  diameter),  was  .  .  .  connected  with  the  electric 
excitement  of  the  upper  atmosphere  produced  by  this  enormous 
discharge  of  smoke  and  ashes.  The  destruction  of  life  in  Ice- 
land was  frightful.' 

*  The  Island  of  Sumbawa  is  one  of  the  curious  line  of  islands', 
says  Sir  John  Herschet,  *  which  links' Australia  to  the  South- 
eastern comer  of  Asia.'  It  forms,  with  one  or  two  other  vol- 
-canic  islands,  a  prolongation  of  Java,  at  that  time,  in  1815,  a 
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British  possession,  and  under  the  government  of  Sir  Stanford 
Raffles,  to  whom  we  owe  the  account  of  tlie  eruption,  and  who 
took  a  great  deal  of  pains  to  ascertain  all  the  particulars.    Java 
itself  is  one  rookery  of  volcanos,  and  so  are  all  the  adjoining 
islands  in  that  long  '  cresent- shaped  '  chain  of  islands.     On  the 
Island  of  Sumbawa,  is  the  volcano  of  Tomboro,  which  broke 
out  into  eruption  on  the  5th  of  April,  1815 ;  and  which  is  thug 
described  by  Sir  Stanford  Raffles :     '  Almost  every  one ',  says 
he, '  is  acquainted  with  tlie  intermittent  convulsions  of  Etna 
and  Vesuvius  as  they  appear  in  the  descriptions  of  the  poet, 
and  the  authentic  accounts  of  the  naturalist ;  but  the  most  ex- 
traordinary of  these  can  bear  no  comparison,  in  point  of  dura- 
tion and  force,  with  that  of  Mt.  Tomboro  in  the  Island  of  Sum- 
bawa 1     The  eruption  spread  evidence  of  its  existence  over  the 
whole  of  the  Molucca  Islands,  over  Java,  a  large  portion  of  the 
Celebes,  Sumatra,  and  Borneo,  to  a  circumference  of  1,000  miles 
from  its  centre  ...  by  tremendous  motions  and  the  report  of 
explosions.    In  a  short  time,  the  whole  mountain  near  Sang'ir 
appeared  like  a  body  of  liquid  fire,  extending  itself  in  every 
direction.    The  fire  and  volumes  of  flame  continued  to  rage 
with  unabated  fiiry,  until  darkness,  caused  by  the  quantity  of 
falling  matter,  obscured  it  about  8  P.  M.    Stones  at  this  time 
fell  very  thick  at  Sang'ir.  .  .  .     Between  nine  and  ten,  ashes 
began  to  fall,  and  soon  after  a  violent  whirlwind  ensued,  which 
blew  down  nearly  every  house  in  Sang'ir,  carrying  the  roofs 
and  light  parts  away  with  it.    In  the  port  of  Sang'ir,  its  effects 
were  much  more  violent,  tearing  up  great  trees  by  the  rootp, 
and  whirling  them  through  the  air,  [in  wild  confusion,]  together 
with  men,  houses,  cattle,  and  whatever  else  came  within  [the 
sweep  of  its  tremendous  vortex].  .  .  .    The  sea  rose  nearly 
twelve  feet  higher  than  it  was  known  to  do  before ;  and,  [on 
its  heaving  and  agitated  billows,]  an  immense  number  of  trees 
were  tossed  to  and  fro.  .  .  .    The  whirlwind  lasted  about  an 
hour.  No  explosions  were  heard  till  the  whirlwind  ceased.  .  .  . 
[But  then,]  from  midnight  till  the  evening  of  the  11th,  they 
continued  without  intermission ;  and  after  that  their  violence 
moderated.  ...    Of  all  the  villages  round  Tomboro,  one  small 
town,  Tempo,  is  the  only  one  remaining.  In  Pekat^  no  vestige 
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of  a  house  is  left ;  twenty-six  of  the  people,  who  were  at  Sum- 
bawa  at  the  time,  are  the  whole  of  the  population  who  escaped. 
From  the  l)e8t  inquires,  there  were  certainly  not  fewer  than 
12,000  individuals  in  Tomboro  and  Pekat^  at  the  time,  of  whom 
only  five  or  six  survived  [the  catastrophe].' 

'  I  have  seen  it  computed ',  says  Sir  John  Her?chel,  *  that  the 
quantity  of  ashes  and  lava  vomited  forth  in  this  j  wful  eruption 
would  have  formed  three  mountains  the  size  of  Mount  Blanc, 
the  highest  of  the  Alps ;  and  if  spread  over  the  surface  of  Ger- 
many, *^would  have  covered  the  whole  country  two  feet  deep! 
The  ashes  did  actually  cover  the  whole  island  of  Tombook, 
more  than  one  hundred  miles  distant,  to  that  depth,  and  44,000 
persons  there  perished  by  starvation,  from  the  total  destruction 
of  all  vegetation !' 

'  Volcanic  eruptions',  says  Sir  John  Herschel,  *  are  almost  al- 
ways preceded  by  earthquakes,  by  which  the  beds  of  rocks,  that 
overlie  and  keep  down  the  struggling  powers  beneath,  are  dis- 
located and  cracked,  till  at  last  they  give  way,  and  the  strain 
is  immediately  relieved.    It  is  chiefly  when  this  does  not  hap- 
pen, when  the  force  below  is  sufficient  to  heave  up  and  shake 
the  earth,  but  not  burst  open  the  crust,  and  give  vent  to  the 
lava  and  gases,  that  the  most  destructive  effects  are  produced. 
The  great  earthquake  of  November  1st,  1756,  which  destroyed 
Lisbon,  was  an  instance  of  this  kind,  and  was  one  of  the  greatest, 
if  not  the  very  greatest,  on  record ;  for  the  concussion  extended 
over  all  Spain  and  Portugal — indeed,  over  all  Europe,  and  even 
into  Scotland, — over  North  Africa,  where  in  one  town  in  Mo- 
rocco 8,000  or  10,000  people  perished.   Nay,  its  eflfects  extended 
even  across  the  Atlantic  to  Madeira,  where  it  was  very  violent ; 
and  to  the  West  Indies.     The  most  striking  feature  about  this 
earthquake  was  its  extreme  suddenness.     All  was  going  on 
quiet  as  usual  in  Lisbon  the  morning  of  that  memorable  day ; 
the  weather  fine  and  clear ;  and  nothing  whatever  to  give  the 
population  of  that  great  capital  the  least  suspicion  of  mischief. 
All  at  once,  at  20  minutes  before  10  A.  M.,  a  noise  was  heard 
like  the  rumbling  of  carriages  under  ground ;  it  increased  rap- 
idly, and  became  a  succession  of  deafening  explosions  like  the 
loudest  cannon.     Then  a  shock,  which,  as  described  by  one 
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writing  from  the  spot,  seemed  to  last  but  the  tenth  part  of  a 
minute ;  and  down  came  tumbling  palaces,  churches,  theatree, 
and  every  large  public  edifice,  and  about  a  third  or  fourth  part 
of  the  dwelling-houses.     More  shocks  followed  in  rapid  succes- 
sion, and  in  six  minutes  from  the  commencement,  60,000  per- 
sons were  crushed  in  the  ruins !     Here  are  the  simple,  but  ex- 
pressive words  of  one  J.  Latham,  who  writes  to  his  uncle  in 
London :  "  I  was  on  the  river  with  one  of  my  customers  going 
to  a  village  three  miles  off.     Presently  the  boat  made  a  noise 
as  if  on  the  shore  or  landing,  though  then  in  the  middle  of  the 
water.     I  asked  my  companion  if  he  knew  what  was  the  mat- 
ter.    He  stared  at  me,  and  looking  at  Lisbon,  we  saw  the 
houses  falling,  which  made  him  say,  God  bless  us,  it  is  an  earth- 
quake !     About  four  or  five  minutes  after,  the  boat  made  a 
noise  as  before ;  and  we  saw  the  houses  tumble  down  on  both 
sides  of  the  river."     They  then  landed,  and  made  for  a  hill; 
whence  they  beheld  the  sea,  (which  had  at  first  receded  and 
laid  a  great  tract  dry,)  come  rolling  in,  in  a  vast  mountain  wave 
fifty  or  sixty  feet  high,  on  the  land,  and  sweeping  all  before  it. 
Three  thousand  people  had  taken  refuge  on  a  new  stone  quay 
or  jetty  just  completed  at  great  expense.     In  an  instant  it  was 
turned  topsy-turvy  ;  and  the  whole  quay,  and  every  person  on 
it,  with  all  the  vessels  moored  to  it,  disappeared,  and  not  a 
vestige  of  them  ever  appeared  again.     Where  that  quay  stood, 
was  afterwards  found  a  depth  of  100  fathoms  (600  feet)  of  water. 
It  happened  to  be  a  religious  festival,  and  most  of  the  popula- 
tion were  assembled  in  the  churches,  which  fell  and  crushed 
them.     That  no  horror  might  be  wanting,  fires  broke  out  in 
innumerable  houses  where  the  wood-work  had  fallen  on  the 
fires ;  and  much  that  the  earthquake  had  spared  was  destroyed 
by  fire.     And  then  too  broke  forth  that  worst  all  of  scourges,  a 
lawless  ruffian-like  mob,  who  plundered,  burned,  and  murdered 
in  the  midst  of  all  that  desolation  and  horror.     The  huge  wave 
I  have  spoken  of  swept  quite  across  the  Atlantic,  and  broke  on 
the  shores  of  the  West  Indies.     Every  lake  and  firth  in  Eng- 
land and  Scotland  was  dashed  for  a  moment  out  of  its  bed,'  &c. 
'  One  of  the  most  circumstantially  described  earthquakes  on 
record ',  says  Ilerschel,  *  is  that  which  happened  in  Calabria  on 
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the  5th  of  February,  1783 ;  I  should  say,  began  then,  for  it  may 
be  said  to  have  lasted  four  years.  In  the  year  1783,  for  in- 
stance, 949  shocks  took  place,  of  which  501  were  great  ones, 
and  in  1784, 151  shocks  were  felt,  98  of  which  were  violent. 
The  centre  of  action  seemed  to  be  under  the  towns  of  Monte- 
leone  and  Oppido.  In  a  circle  twenty-two  miles  in  radius  round 
Oppido  every  town  and  village  was  destroyed  within  two  min- 
utes by  the  first  shock,  and  within  one  of  seventy  miles'  radius 
all  were  seriously  shaken,  and  much  damage  done.  The  whole 
of  Calabria  was  affected,  and  even  across  the  sea,  Messina  was 
shaken,  and  a  great  part  of  Sicily. 

'  There  is  no  end  of  the  capricious  and  out-of-the-way  acci- 
dents and  movements  recorded  in  this  Calabrian  earthquake. 
The  ground  undulated  like  a  sliip  at  sea.  People  became  actu- 
ally sea-sick,  and  to  give  an  idea  of  the  undulation,  (just  as  it 
happens  at  sea,)  the  scud  of  the  clouds  before  the  wind  seemed 
to  be  fitfully  arrested  during  the  pitchmg  movement  when  it 
took  place  in  the  same  direction,  and  to  redouble  its  speed  in 
the  reverse  movement.  At  Oppido  many  houses  were  swallow- 
ed up  bodily.  Loose  objects  were  tossed  up  several  yards  into 
the  air.  The  flagstones  in  some  places  were  found  after  a  severe 
shock  all  turned  bottom  upwards.  Great  fissures  opened  in  the 
earth,  and  at  Terra  Nova  a  mass  of  rock  200  feet  high  and  400 
in  diameter  travelled  four  miles  down  a  ravine.  All  land-marks 
were  removed,  and  the  land  itself,  in  some  instances,  with  trees 
and  hedges  growing  upon  it,  carried  bodily  away,  and  set  down 
in  another  placef.  Altogether  about  40,000  people  perished  by 
the  earthquakes,  and  some  20,000  more  of  the  epidemic  diseases 
produced  by  want  and  the  eflluvia  of  the  dead  bodies.' 

<  But  South  America,  above  all  other  portions  of  the  globe,  is 
the  region  of  volcanos  and  earthquakes.  Almost  the  whole 
line  of  coast  of  South  and  Central  America,  from  Mexico  south- 
wards as  far  as  Valparaiso — that  is  to  say,  nearly  the  whole 
chain  of  the  Andes — is  one  mass  of  volcanos.  In  Mexico  and 
Central  America  there  are  twenty-two  active  volcanos;  in 
-Quito,  Peru,  and  Chili  twenty-six  more ;  and  nearly  as  many 
more  extinct  ones,  any  one  of  which  may,  at  any  moment,  break 
forth  and  blaze  afresh.  Nay,  the  most  quiet  and  peaceful  re- 
10 
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gions  of  the  country,  in  which  no  sign  of  a  volcano,  or  earth- 
quake, lias  ever  been  seen,  are  not  entirely  free  from  the  danger. 
For  example,  in  a  perfectly  quiet  district  of  Mexico,  between 
tlie  two  rivers  Cuitimba  and  San  Pedro,  there  lived,  on  his 
princely  estate,  Don  Pedro  de  Jurullo.  A  prosperous  man, 
and  living  in  comfort  as  a  large  landed  proprietor,  Don  Pedro 
little  imagined  the  dreadful  mischief  that  was  lurking  at  his 
feet.  In  June,  1759,  a  subterranean  noise  disturbs  his  peacefdl 
region.  Hollow  sounds,  succeeded  by  frequent  earthquakes, 
continue  for  fifty  or  sixty  days,  and  then  die  away.  About 
the  beginning  of  September  everything  seems  to  have  resumed 
its  tranquillity ;  and  the  mind  of  Don  Pedro  is  once  more  at 
rest.  But,  suddenly,  in  the  night  of  the  28th  of  September,, 
the  horrible  noises  recommence.  All  the  inhabitants  flee  to  the 
mountains,  in  consternation  and  dismay.  The  whole  tract  of 
ground,  from  three  to  four  miles  in  extent,  rises  up,  and  swells 
into  the  form  of  an  immense  bladder,  more  than  500  feet  high ! 
Flames  burst  forth,  covering  more  than  half  a  square  league ; 
and,  through  the  dense  cloud  of  ashes,  illuminated  by  the 
ghastly  light,  the  refugees  could  see,  from  the  mountains,  the 
ground  below  swelling  and  sinking  like  an  agitated  sea.  Vast 
rents*  and  chasms  open  in  the  once  solid  ground,  now  like 
melted  wax  in  the  volcanic  heat.  Into  these,  the  two  rivers 
above  mentioned  precipitate  themselves,  and  disappear.  In- 
stead of  quenching  the  flames,  however,  they  only  add  to  their 
fury.  The  whole  plain,  at  last,  becomes  an  immense  torrent  of 
boiling  mud,  out  of  which  spring  thousands  of  little  volcania 
cones  called  Homitos,  or  ovens.  But,  most  astonishing  of  all ! — 
a  vast  chasm  opens,  and  vomits  out  fire,  red-hot  stones,  and  ashes, 
till '  a  range  of  six  large  mountains '  is  formed,  one  of  which  is 
upwards  of  1,600  feet  in  height  above  the  old  level.  And  there 
it  stands,  after  the  lapse  of  a  century  and  a  quarter,  and  is  now 
known  as  '  The  Volcano  of  Jurullo '.  It  is  continually  burning ; 
and  for  a  whole  year  continued  to  throw  up  an  immense  quan- 
tity of  ashes,  lava,  and  fragments  of  rock.  The  roofs  of  the 
houses  of  the  town  of  Queretaro,  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles^ 
distant,  were  covered  with  the  ashes.  The  two  rivers  afterward 
reappeared,  issuing  at  some  distance  from  among  the  homitos^ 
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no  longer  as  sonrces  of  wealth  and  fertility,  however,  but  as 
scalding  hot  cauldrons  of  water.  The  ground,  for  several  years 
after  the  event,  retained  a  violent  heat,  and  the  hornitos  con- 
tinned  to  pour  forth  columns  of  steam  twenty  or  thirty  feet 
high  J  just  as  if  the  earth  were  a  great  steam-boiler.  [Herschel.] 

Such  are  a  few  of  the  stupendous  phenomena  of  volcanos  and 
earthquakes,  which  have,  from  time  to  time,  appeared  in  differ- 
ent and  far  distant  portions  of  our  globe.  Like  comets,  before 
their  nature  was  understood  and  their  theory  established  on  a 
scientific  basis,  they  were  well  calculated  to  fill  the  human  mind 
with  consternation  and  dismay.  In  our  remarks,  however,  on 
the  caiise  and  the  consequ€n<j€s  of  volcanos  and  earthquakes,  we 
hope  to  show,  that  they  are  among  the  great  conservative 
agencies  of  nature ;  and  that,  in  spite  of  first  appearances,  they 
are  bright  manifestations  of  the  infinite  beneficence  of  God.  Or^ 
in  other  words,  that  how  great  soever  the  partial  and  transitory 
evils  that  mark  their  course,  they  are  absolutely  necessary  to 
the  order  and  harmony,  to  the  enjoyment  and  the  life,  to  the 
sublimity  and  the  beauty,  of  the  terrestial  universe.  God  is  in 
the  volcano  and  the  earthquake,  no  less  than  in  the  genial  sun- 
shine and  the  refreshing  shower.  His  mercy  is  over  all  his 
works,  and  in  all  his  ways.  Such,  at  least,  is  the  grand  lesson, 
which  we  have  gathered  from  a  devout  study  of  the  subject, 
and  which  we  shall  now  proceed  to  demonstrate. 

The  ancients,  in  their  ignorance  of  the  cause  of  earthquakes 
were  pleased  to  imagine,  that  some  huge  Titan  had  been  hurled 
from  heaven,  and  buried  beneath  Mount  Etna ;  whose  gigantic 
struggles  to  get  free  shook  thp  earth,  and  whose  malign  wrath 
,  filled  the  sky  with  the  flames  of  its  fury.  But  such  fables  are 
the  mere  dreams  of  the  crude  infancy  of  science.  The  real 
cause  of  earthquakes  is  now  understobd.  The  solid  earth,  in 
•  which  we  now  dwell,*  was  once  a  vast  globe  of  liquid  fire;  and 
was,  in  the  blue  firmament,  a  self-luminous  star,  like  the  sun 
or  Sirius,  or  a  lyrce. 

If  you  ask,  how  is  this  wonderful  fact  known  ?    the  science 
of  the  present  day  answers, — in  several  ways.    In  the  first  place 
the  shape  of  the  earth  bears  testimony  to  the  fact  in  question. 
If  the  earth  had  been  in  a  fluid  state,  then,  in  turning  on  its 
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axis,  it  would  liave  asanmed  the  shape,  or  figure,  of  an  oblate 
spheroid.  Such  precisely  is  the  actual  form  of  the  Qarth.  The 
diameter  of  the  earth,  which  joins  its  two  poles,  is  shorter  than 
its  equatorial  diameter.  Newton,  setting  out  from  the  supposi- 
tion that  the  earth  was  once  in  a  fused  or  fluid  state,  determined, 
in  his  immortal  work,  JTie  Principia^  that  its  compression  at 
the  poles  is  330  part  of  the  whole  diamter.  Actual  measurements, 
made  by  the  aid  of  a  new  and  more  perfect  analysis,  have  shown 
that  the  compression  at  the  poles  is  nearly  aSo  part  of  the  whole 
diameter.  Thus  has  the  theory,  the  mathematical  deduction, 
of  Newton,  been  confirmed,  and  at  the  same  time  corrected,  by 
the  aid  of  more  improved  means  of  investigation. 

The  earth,  if  fluid,  would,  in  revolving  round  its  axis,  neces- 
sarily contract  at  its  poles,  and  bulge  out  in  its  equtorial  re- 
gions. This  is,  in  fact,  the  shape  of  the  earth.  Both  the  nature 
of  its  departure  from  a  perfect  sphere,  and  the  arrumnt  of  such 
departure,  which  is  given  by  the  mathematical  theory,  are  con- 
firmed by  actual  observation  and  measurement.  The  polar 
diameter  is  about  twenty-three  miles  shorter  than  its  equator- 
ial diameter ;  giving  for  the  elevation  of  the  earth  at  the  equa- 
tor a  height  nearly  equal  to  nine  times  that  of  Mont  Blanc. 

The  same  result,  or  nearly  the  same,  has  been  reached  by  two 
other  methods  of  investigation.  The  departure  of  the  earth's 
form  from  that  of  a  perfect  sphere,  or  the  elevation  of  its  equa- 
torial region,  produces,  of  course,  certain  perturbations  in  the 
motions  of  the  moon.  These  perturbations,  or  inequalities,  in 
the  moon's  latitude  and  longitude,  have  been  calculated  by  as- 
tronotners.  According  to  the  last  calculation  of  Laplace,  they 
give  almost  the  same  result  for  the  ellipticity  of  the  earth,  or 
its  departure  from  the  shape  of  a  perfect  sphere,  as  the  measure- 
ment of  degrees.  That  is  to  say,  instead  of  ^  part  of  the  whole, 
this  method  gives  2J9  part  of  the  whole.  How  wonderfully  ■ 
near ! 

Thus,  as  Laplace  well  remarks :  ^  The  astronomer,  without 
leaving  his  observatory,  [or  closet,]  may,  by  a  comparison  of  the 
lunar  theory  with  true  observation,  not  only  determine  the  form 
and  size  of  the  earthy  but  also  its  distance  from  tlie  Sun  and 
Moon, — results  that  otherwise  could  only  be  arrived  at,  by  long 
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and  arduous  expeditions  to  the  most  remote  parts  of  both  hem- 
ispheres.' May  we  not,  then,  with  Josephus,  pronounce  the 
astronomer  *  a  son  of  God '  ?  inasmuch  as  with  that  sublime  in- 
strument of  thought  alone, — the  calculus, — he  determines  for  us, 
and  accurately  describes,  the  footprints  of  the  Creator  in  our 
globe,  as  well  as  in  the  boundless  realms  of  space !  He  alone 
has  comprehended,  and  revealed,  the  ways  of  the  great  uncre- 
ated, and  all-creating.  Geometer  of  the  universe ! 

In  the  last  place,  the  oscillations  of  the  pendulum,  in  various 
parts  of  the  earth's  surface,  give  nearly  the  same  amount  of 
compression  at  its  poles.  Instead  of  the  399,  this  method  gives 
the  3889  part  of  the  whole,  as  the  amount  of  its  compression  at 
the  poles.  Here,  then,  are  four  distinct,  separate,  and  inde- 
pendent methods  of  investigation, — all  leading  to  nearly  one 
and  the  same  result  with  respect  to  the  form  or  figure  of  the 
earth  I  Now,  if  this  is  not  demonstration,  then  it  is  difficult  to 
say,  that  any  proposition  in  the  mixed  mathematics  has  ever 
been  demonstrated.  Especially  since,  in  the  present  case,  the 
mathematical  demonstrations,  are  confirmed  and  established  by 
actual  observation  and  measurement. 

Again,  if  the  earth  had  once  existed  as  a  fiuid  mass  of  molten 
material,  we  should  expect  to  find,  that  its  surface  had  cooled 
first,  and  settled  down  into  a  solid  crust ;  leaving  its  interior 
with  far  more  of  its  original  heat.  Now  this,  also,  is  well 
known  to  be  a  fact.  In  the  words  of  Sir  John  Herschel :  *  Just 
at  the  surface,  or  a  few  inches  below  it,  the  ground  is  warm  in 
the  day  time,  cool  at  night ;  at  two  or  three  feet  deep  the  dif- 
ference is  hardly  perceptible,  but  that  of  summer  and  winter  is 
considerable.  But  at  forty  or  fifty  feet  this  difference  disap- 
pears, and  you  find  a  perfectly  fixed,  uniform  degree  of  warmth, 
day  and  night,  summer  and  winter,  year  after  year. 

'  But  when  we  go  deeper,  as,  for  instance,  down  into  mines 
and  coal-pits,  this  one  broad  and  genersLlfa^t  is  always  observ- 
ed,— everywhere,  in  all  countries,  in  all  latitudes,  in  all  cli- 
mates,— the  deeper  you  go,  the  hotter  the  earth  is  found  to  be. 
In  one  and  the  same  mine,  each  particular  depth  has  its  own 
particular  degree  of  heat,  which  never  varies ;  T)ut  the  lower 
always  the  hotter ;  and  that  not  by  a  trifling,  but  what  may 
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well  be  called  an  astoniBhingly  rapid  ratio  of  increase, — about  a 
degree  of  the  thermometer  additional  warmth  for  every  ninety 
feet  of  additional  depth,  which  is  about  58°  per  mile ! — so  that, 
if  we  had  a  shaft  a  mile  deep,  we  should  find  in  the  rock  a  heat 
of  105°,  which  is  much  hotter  than  the  hottest  summer  day  ever 
experienced  in  England.  ... 

'  Now,  only  consider  what  sort  of  a  concluion  this  lands  us  in. 
This  globe  of  ours  is  8,000  miles  in  diameter ;  a  mile  deep  on 
its  surface  is  a  mere  scratch.  If  a  man  had  twenty  great-coats 
on ;  and  I  find  under  the  first  a  warmth  of  60°  above  the  external 
air,  I  should  expect  to  find  60°  more  under  the  second,  60® 
more  under  the  third,  and  so  on ;  and  within  all,  no  man  at  all, 
but  a  mass  of  red-hot  iron.  Just  so  with  the  outside  crust  of 
the  earth.  Every  mile  thick  is  such  a  great-coat;  and  at 
twenty  miles  depth,  according  to  this  rule,  the  ground  must  be 
fully  red-hot ;  and  at  no  very  great  depth  beyond,  either  the 
whole  must  be  melted,  or  only  the  most  infusible  and  intracta- 
ble kinds  of  material,  such  as  our  fire-clays  and  flints,  would 
present  some  degree  of  solidity. 

*  In  short,  what  the  ice-floes  and  icebergs  are  to  the  polar 
seas,  ...  so  are  our  continents  and  mountain-ranges  to  the 
ocean  of  melted  matter  beneath.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  there 
is  no  solid  central  mass ;  there  may  be  one,  or  there  may  not, 
and,  upon  the  whole,  I  think  it  likely  there  is  one, — kept  solid, 
in  spite  of  the  heat,  by  the  enormous  pressure ;  but  that  has 
nothing  to  do  with  my  present  argument.  All  I  contend  for 
is  this, — Grant  me  a  sea  of  liquid  fire,  on  which  [all  terrestrial 
things]  are  floating, — land  and  sea ;  for  the  bottom  of  the  sea 
comes  not  nearly  down  to  the  lava  level.' 

Do  you  ask,  then,  what  is  the  cause  of  volcanos  and  earth- 
quakes ?  *  The  key  to  the  whole  aff'air ',  as  Sir  John  Herschel 
says,  *  is  to  be  found  in  the  central  heat  of  the  earth.  This ',  he 
continues,  *  is  no  scientific  dream,  no  theoretical  notion,  but  a 
fact  established  by  direct  evidence,  up  to  a  certain  point,  and 
standing  out  from  the  plain  facts,  as  matter  of  unavoidable  con- 
clusion, in  a  hundred  ways.'  It  is,  then,  in  this  central  sea  of 
liquid  fire,  of  molten  material,  that  we  have  the  source  and 
the  secret  of  all  the  mighty  volcanos  and  earthquakes  of  our 
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globe.  When,  in  any  part  of  the  earth,  the  fires  and  the  forces 
of  this  mighty  sea,  on  which  all  things  are  floating,  find  vent 
through  its  outer  crust ;  then  we  have  a  volcano.  On  the  other 
hand,  when  these  tremendous  fires  and  forces  struggle  to  get 
free,  like  the  buried  Titan  of  the  old  fable,  without  finding  vent ; 
then  is  the  earth  shaken  from  its  centre  to  its  circumference. 
It  is,  however,  only  where  this  tremendous  movement  becomes 
sensible  to  men,  or  its  destructive  fury^is  felt,  that  it  is  called 
an  earthquake.  In  the  last  place,  when  the  repression  of  these 
fires  and  forces  is  partial,  and  their  ventilation  also  partial ; 
then^do  the  earthquake  and  the  volcano  go  hand  in  hand.  In 
many  instances,  however,  the  earthquake  ^e<?^^  BJidJ'oUows 
the  volcano.  It  precedes  the  volcano,  until  this  provides  a 
passage  for  the  imprisoned  and  struggling  forces  into  the  free- 
dom of  the  outer  air ;  and  then,  when  this  passage  is  obstructed 
and  closed,  it  follows  die  volcano.  We  find,  in  the  history  of 
volcanos,  that  they  are  nearly  always  preceded  or  followed  by 
earthquakes ;  and,  in  many  cases,  they  are  both  ushered  in,  and 
ushered  out,  by  these  gigantic  attendants  of  their  appearance  on 
the  theatre  of  the  globe. 

Now  would  you,  in  order  to  prevent  earthquakes  and  volca- 
nos, extinguish  this  central  heat  of  the  earth  ?  Would  you,  in 
other  words,  strike  a  blow  at  the  very  heart  of  the  world,  in 
order  to  cure  it  of  an  occasional  fever,  or  ague  fit  ?  Would 
you,  in  shorty  extinguish  the  internal  warmtli  of  the  world,  and 
wrap  it  in  the  dull,  cold,  pall  of  death,  in  order  to  cure  the  ills 
that  its  life  is  heir  to  ?  In  this  case,  certainly,  we  had  better 
bear  the  ills  we  have,  than  fly  to  others  that  we  know  not  of; 
especially  since  the  whole  scheme  of  our  planet  was  devised 
by  a  wisdom  and  a  goodness  infinitely  greater  than  our  own. 

When  we  consider  the  extreme  thinness  of  the  external  crust 
of  the  earth,  in  comparison  with  the  depth  of  the  great  ocean, 
or  world,  of  liquid  fire  within ;  the  wonder  is,  not  that  it  should 
be  so  often  shaken,  and  shivered,  by  the  strain  of  the  tremend- 
ous forces  of  all  the  fires,  and  steam,  and  other  gases,  to  which 
it  is  continually  exposed ;  but  that  it  should  be  so  seldom  dis- 
turbed, or  disrupted,  by  their  combined  action.  The  only  won- 
der is,  indeed,  that  this  tremendous  internal  force  does  not  shat- 
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ter  the  external  crust  of  tlic  earth,  and  send   its  frag;ments 
whirling  in  different  directions  in  space.     For  anght  we  know, 
in  fact,  it  was  by  such  a  convulsion  and  catastrophe,  that  the 
missing  world,  between  Jupiter  and  Mars,  was  made  to  disap- 
pear. AVe  there  find,  it  is  certain,  the  asteroidsj  as  they  are  called 
called,  to  the  number  of  a  hundred ;  which  are  more  like  tlie 
fragments  of  a  shattered  world,  than  one  of  the  planetary  worlds 
of  our  svstem.     It  is  also  certain,  that  these  oMeroid-a^  or  frag^ 
ments  of  a  world,  all  revolve  in  orbits  which  once  intersected 
in  a  common  point ;  just  as  if  they  had  been  originally  pro- 
jected from  that  point.    Hence,  as  astronomers  have  concluded, 
they  are  probably  the  fragments  of  a  great  planet,  which,  by 
some  mighty  shock  or  convulsion  of  nature,  has  been  broken  to 
pieces,  and  projected  into  their  respective  orbits  around  the 
Sun.     If  this  conjecture  be  true;  then  was  not   the  force  by 
which  it  was  broken  precisely  that  of  the  great  world  of  its  cen- 
tral fires,  whicli  had  failed  to  find  sufficient  vent  bv  means  of 
the  siifety- valves  of  volcanos  \    Be  this  as  it  may,  it  is  at  least 
certain,  that  we  have  abundant  reason  to  admire  and  adore  the 
superintending  ix)wer  and  wistlom,by  which  so  many  planetaiy 
worlds,  and  our  own  in  particular,  have  been  conducted,  in 
safety,  through  the  awful  crises  of  their  formation  by  fire. 

Having  considered  some  of  the  phenomena,  and  the  greftt 
cause,  of  earthquakes  and  volcanos ;  it  only  remains  for  us,  in 
conolusion,  to  discuss  the  conse<juences  of  this  great  cause.  In 
the  infancy  of  the  world,  and  indeed  until  a  very  recent  period, 
earthquakes  were  regarded  as  among  the  great  destmctiTe 
agencies  of  nature.  Indeed,  to  the  superficial  observer,  they 
are  still  reganled  in  the  same  light.  The  reason  is,  that  he 
only  sees  them  in  the  work  of  destruction,  and  not  in  the  work 
of  restoration.  He  only  sees  them  as  they  are,  in  one  place, 
described  by  Hum]K)ldt,  and  not  as  they  are  described|  in  other- 
places,  by  the  same  illustrious  student  of  nature.  '  It  has  been 
computed  \  says  Humboldt, '  that  on  the  first  of  November, 
1755,  a  portion  of  the  Earth's  surface,  four  times  greater  than 
that  of  Europe,  was  simultaneously  sliaken.  As  yet  there  is 
no  manifestation  of  force  known  to  us,  including  even  the  mur- 
derous inventions  of  our  own  race,  by  which  a  greater  number- 
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of  people  have  been  killed  in  the  short  space  of  a  few  minutes  r 
sixty  thousand  were  destroyed  in  Sicily  in  1693,  from  thirty  to 
forty  thousand  in  the  earthquake  of  Eiobamba  in  1797,  and 
probably  five  times  as  many  in  Asia  Minor  and  Syria,  under 
Tiberius  and  Justinian  the  elder,  about  the  years  19  and  526 ' ; 
that  is,  from  one  hundred  and  fifty  to  two  hundred  thousand 
people  by  two  earthquakes  alone.  But  the  circumstance  which, 
^  of  all  others,  has  the  most  deeply  impressed  our  mind  with  an 
awful  sense  of  the  tremendous  power  and  destructive  agency  of 
earthquakes,  is  a  single  fact  connected  with  that  of  November 
15th,  1755,  which  is  above  mentioned  by  Humboldt.  Though 
Lisbon  was  the  chief  seat  of  this  great  earthquake ;  yet,  after 
extending  over  all  Spain  and  Portugal,  and  indeed  over  all 
Europe,  it  spread  its  mighty  hand  under  the  whole  of  North 
Afiica,  where,  in  a  single  town  of  Morocco  alone,  it  destroyed 
from  eight  to  ten  thousand  people  I  But,  let  us  turn  from  these 
appalling  instances  of  the  destructive  agency  of  earthquakes,  to 
consider  them  in  the  majesty,  the  grandeur,  the  magnificence, 
the  glory,  and  the  god-like  beneficence  of  their  operation  in  the 
grand  economy  of  the  world. 

In  the  first  place,  then,  we  owe  all  the  magnificence  of  our 
mountains  to  tiie  operation  of  earthquakes.  This  is  not  merely 
a  fanciful  conjecture,  or  dark  dream  of  the  dawn  of  science. 
The  thing  has  happened,  and  is  continually  happening,  in  our 
own  day  and  generation.  It  has  happened  under  the  eye-sight 
of  eye-witnesses,  by  whom  the  wonderful  phenomenon  has  been 
described  for  us.  *  The  whole  coast  of  Chili ',  says  an  eye-wit- 
ness, Mr.  Graham,  <  for  one  hundred  miles  about  Valparaiso, 
with  the  mighty  chain  of  the  Andes — mountains  to  which  *the 
Alps  sink  into  insignificance — was  hoisted  at  one  blow,  in  a 
single  night,  (November  19,  A.  D.  1822,)  from  two  to  seven 
feet  above  its  former  level '.  On  the  morning  of  the  20th,  the 
beach  helow  the  old  low  water-mark,  was  seen  *  high  and  dry ' ; 
with  '  the  shell-fish  sticking  on  the  rocks  out  of  reach  of  water ' ; 
and  *  the  sea-weed  rotting  in  the  air,  or  rather  drying  up  to 
dust  under  the  burning  sun  of  a  coast  where  rain  never  falls.' 

*  One  of  the  Andes  upheaved  on  this  occasion  was  the  gigan- 
tic mass  of  Aconcagua,  which  overlooks  Valparaiso.     To  bring: 
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to  the  mind  the  conception  of  such  an  effort,  [of  such  a  sin- 
gle blow  from  the  arm  of  the  earthquake,]  we  must  form  a  clear 
idea  of  what  sort  of  mountain  this  is.  It  is  nearly  twenty-four 
thousand  feet  in  height.  Chimborazo,  the  loftiest  volcanic  cone 
of  the  Andes,  is  lower  by  two  thousand  five  hundred  feet.  Etna, 
with  Vesuvius  oh  the  top  of  it,  and  another  Vesuvius  piled  on 
that,  would  little  more  than  surpass  the  midway  height  of  the 
snow-covered  portion  of  that  cone.'*  And  yet  this  mountain, — 
the  wonderful  Chimborazo  itself, — is  2,500  feet  lower  than 
Aconcagua !  The  force,  then,  by  which  not  only  sijch  a  moun- 
tain, but  the  whole  mighty  chain  of  the  Andes  to  which  it  be- 
longs, was  upheaved  by  a  single  blow,  on  the  night  of  the  19th 
of  November,  1822,  is  surely  sufficient  to  have  created,  or  up- 
heaved, the  little  ant-hills  of  the  Alps,  or  the  Apennines !  If 
not  by  a  single  blow,  at  least  by  a  succession  of  blows,  operating 
through  the  long  lapse  of  ages. 

We  have  already  seen,  indeed,  that  the  volcanic  mountain 
de  Jurullo,  ivhich  is  nearly  half  as  high  as  Vesuvius,  was  sud- 
denly created,  or  upheaved,  by  the  earthquake  of  June,  1759. 
In  the  light  of  such  facts,  (and,  if  necessary,  the  number  might 
be  indefinitely  increased,)  it  is  easy  to  believe  the  statement  of 
geologists,  that  all  our  present  mountains,  or  rather  the  materi- 
als of  which  they  are  composed,  were  once  at  thevbottom  of  the 
ocean ;  and  hence,  the  sea-shells  which  they  still  bear  in  their 
bosoms,  and  on  their  very  summits.  We  can  also  believe,  that 
the  force  by  which  these  mountains  were  raised  from  their  ocean 
beds,  and  set  on  high,  in  the  open  air,  was  the  arm  of  the 
earthquake ;  the  only  force  known  by  which  they  are,  or  may 
be,  produced. 

In  the  second  place,  we  owe  the  beauty  and  fertility  of  all 
the  beautiful  and  fertile  islands  of  our  planet,  to  the  beneficent 
power  of  earthquakes.  These,  too,  as  their  submarine  contents 
clearly  prove,  have  sprung  from  the  bosom  of  the  ocean.  *  Vol- 
canos', says  Sir  John  Herschel,  'occasionally  break  forth  at 
the  bottom  of  the  sea,  and,  when  this  is  the  case,  the  result  is 
usually  the  production  of  a  new  island.  This,  in  many  cases, 
disappears  soon  after  its  formation,  being  composed  of  loose  and 
incoherent  materials,  which  easily  yield  to  the  destructive  power 
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of  the  waves.  .  .  .  In  numerons  other  instances,  the  cones  of - 
cinders  and  scoriae,  once  raised,  have  become  compact  and 
bound  together  by  the  effusion  of  lava,  hardening  into  solid 
Btone,  and  thus,  becoming  habitual  volcanic  vents,  they  con- 
tinue to  increase  in  height  and  diameter,  and  assume  the  im- 
portance of  permanent  volcanic  islands.  Such  has  been,  doubt- 
less, the  history  of  those  numerous  insular  volcanos  which  dot 
the  ocean  in  so  many  parts  of  the  world,  such  as  Teneriffe,  the 
Azores,  Ascension,  St.  Helena,  Tristan  d'Acunha,  &c.  In 
some  cases,  the  process  has  been  witnessed  from  its  commence- 
ment, as  in  that  of  the  islands  which  arose  in  the  Aleutian 
groups,  connecting  Kamtschatka  with  North  America,  the  one 
in  1796,  the  other  in  1814,  and  which  both  attained  the  eleva- 
tion of  3,000  feet.'  *  Java ',  says  Herschel,  '  is  one  rookery  of 
volcanos;  and  so  are  all  the  adjoining  islands  in  the  long 
cresent-shaped  line '  to  which  it  belongs ;  a  fact  which  clearly 
reveals  their  volcanic  origin. 

In  the  third  place,  we  owe,  under  God,  the  very  continents  on 
which  we  dwell,  to  the  agency  of  earthquakes.  Earthquakes  have 
done  the  work  of  their  elevation  ;  sometimes  by  sensible  shocks, 
and  sometimes  by  insensible  impulses  or  vibrations.  This  great 
work  is  still  going  on  under  the  eyes  of  the  present  generation. 
'  *  The  Northern  Gulf,  for  instance,  and  the  borders  of  the  Baltic 
Sea,  and  the  whole  mass  of  Scandinavia,  including  Norway, 
and  Sweden,  and  Lapland,  is  rising  out  of  the  sea,  [in  which 
they  were  once  submerged,]  at  the  rate  of  two  feet  per  cen- 
tury ' ;  borne  up  by  the  pressure  of  the  great  ocean  of  fire  below 
the  ocean  of  water.  These  may  be  called  insensible  earth- 
^  quakes ;  for  with  every  motion  of  the  earth,  however  slow, 
there  is  a  trembling,  or  vibration,  of  its  particles ;  though  this 
may  be  too  slight  to  be  perceived  by  the  senses  of  man. 

'  Again  *,  says  Sir  John  Herschel, '  in  the  year  1819,  an  earth- 
quake in  India,  .  .  .  bordering  on  the  Indus,  a  tract  of  country 
more  than  fifty  miles  long  and  sixteen  broad  was  suddenly 
raised  ten  feet  above  its  former  level.  The  raised  portion  still 
stands  up  above  the  unraised,  like  a  long  perpendicular  wall, 
which  is  known  by  the  name  of  "  TJllah  Bund,"  or  "  God's 
Wall."     And  again,  in  1538,  in  that  convulsion  which  threw 
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up  the  Mobile  Nuovo  (New  Mountain),  a  cone  of  ashes  450  feet 
high,  in  a  single  night ;  the  whole  coast  of  Pozuoli,  near  iN'aplea, 
was  raised  twenty  feet,  and  remains  so  permanently  upheaved 
to  this  day,  a  period  of  more  than  300  years.  And  I  could 
mention  innumerable  other  instances  of  the  same  kind.'  But 
these  are  enough,  and  more  than  enough,  for  our  present 
purpose. 

Geologists,  for  a  long  time,  did  not  know  what  to  make  of 
the  sea-shells,  and  the  submarine  remains,  which  are  found,  not 
only  in  every  continent,  but  in  every  mountain-top,  on  the  face 
of  our  globe.  But,  1707,  a  new  volcanic  island  rose  out  of  a 
deep  part  of  the  Mediterranean,  near  Santorino.  Behold,  then, 
the  way  in  which  sea-shells,  and  so  forth,  came  to  be  imbedded 
in  the  tops  of  mountains !'  Similar  facts  were  accumulated ; 
similar  submarine  products  continued  to  be  found  in  all  parts 
of  the  earth's  solid  crust ;  until,  at  last,  the  science  of  geology 
reached  the  grand  conclusion,  that  all  our  mountains,  and  all 
our  islands,  and  all  our  continents,  were  raised  from  the  bottom 
of  the  ocean  by  the  agency  of  earthquakes. 

This  grand  conclusion  of  science,  is  well  expressed  in  the  fol- 
lowing words  of  one  of  its  most  illustrious  votaries,  in  answer 
to  the  question —  What  do  we  sect  '  We  see  everywhere ',  says 
he,  *  and  along  every  coast-line,  the  sea  warring  against  the  land, 
and  everywhere  overcoming  it ;  wearing  and  eating  it  down, 
and  battering  it  to  pieces ;  grinding  those  pieces  to  powder ; 
carrying  that  powder  a\^ay,  and  spreading  it  out  over  its  own 
bottom,  by  the  continual  effect  of  the  tides  and  currents.  Look 
at  our  chalk  cliffs,  which  once,  no  doubt,  extended  across  the 
Channel  to  the  similar  cliffs  on  the  French  coast.  What  do 
we  see?  Precipices  cut  down  to  the  sea-beach,  constantly 
hammered  by  the  waves,  and  constantly  crumbling ;  the  beach 
itself  made  of  the  flints  outstanding  after  the  softer  chalk  has 
been  ground  down  and  washed  away ;  themselves  grinding  one 
another  under  the  same  ceaseless  discipline ;  first  rounded  into 
pebbles,  then  worn  into  sand,  and  then  carried  out  farther  and 
farther  down  the  slope,  to  be  replaced  by  fresh  ones  from  the 
same  source. 

*  Well ;  the  same  thing  is  going  on  every  wherey  round  every 
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coast  of  Europe,  Asia,  Africa,  and  America,     Foot  by  foot,  or 
inch  by  inch,  month  by  month,  or  century  by  century,  down 
.  m)€Tylhing  must  go.    Time  is  as  nothing  in  geology.    And  what 
the  sea  is  doing,  the  rivers  are  helping  it  to  do.     Look  at  the 
sand-banks  at  the  mouth  of  the  Thames.     What  are  they  but 
the  materials  of  our  island  carried  out  to  sea  by  the  stream  ? 
The  Ganges  carries  away  from  the  soil  of  India,  and  delivers 
into  the  sea,  twice  as  much  solid  substance  weekly^  as  is  con- 
tained in  the  great  pyramid  of  Egypt.     The  Irrawaddy  sweeps 
off  from,  Burmah  sixty-two  cubic  feet  of  earth  in  every  second 
of  time  on  an  average,  and  there  are  86,400  seconds  in  every 
day,  and  365  days  in  every  year ;  and  so  on  for  the  other  rivers. 
What  has  become  of  all  that  great  bed  of  chalk  which  once 
eovered  all  the  weald  of  Kent,  and  formed  a  continuous  mass 
from  Kamsgate  an<J  Dover  to  Beechy  Head,  running  inland  to 
Madamscourt  Hill  and  Seven  Oaks  ?  All  clean  gone,  and  swept 
out  into  the  bosom  of  the  Atlantic,  and  there  forming  other 
ehalk  beds.    Now,  geology  assures  us,  on  the  most  conclusive 
and  undeniable  evidence,  that  all  our  present  land,  all  our 
eontinents  and  islands,  have  been  formed  in  this  way,  out  of 
the  ruins  of  former  ones.     The  old  ones  which  existed  at  the 
beginning  of  things  have  all  perished,  and  what  we  now  stand 
upon  has  most  assuredly  been,  at  one  time  or  other,  perhaps 
many  times,  the  bottom  of  the  sea. 

•  *  Well,  then,  there  is  power  enough  at  work,  and  it  has  been 
at  work  long  enough,  utterly  to  have  cleared  away,  and  spread 
over  the  bed  of  the  sea,  all  our  present  existing  continents  and 
islands,  had  they  been  placed  where  they  are  at  the  creation  of 
the  world ;  and  from  this  it  follows,  as  clear  as  demonstration 
can  make  it,  that  without  some  process  of  renovation  or  restora- 
tion to  act  in  antagonism  to  this  destructive  work  of  old  Nep- 
tune, there  would  not  now  be  remaining  a  foot  of  dry  land  for 
living  thing  to  stand  upon.' 

We  see,  then,  the  beneficent  power  and  design  of  God  in 
earthquakes,  no  less  than  in  the  genial  sunshine  and  refreshing 
shower.  But  for  the  restorative  power  of  earthquakes,  indeed, 
the  waters  of  the  great  deep  had  still  covered  the  whole  earth, 
and  there  had  been  no  living  thing,  higher  and  nobler  in  the 
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scale  of  creation,  than  tlie  fishes  of  the  sea.  There  was,  in  fact, 
a  time,  when  nothing  but  fishes  existed  in  our  planet.  In  due" 
time,  however,  the  dry  land  rose  to  view,  and  the  nobler  orders 
of  the  creation  appeared  on  the  scene.  First,  the  animal  crea- 
tion, from  its  lowest  to  its  highest  orders,  made  their  appear^ 
ance;  and  then,  last  of  all,.man,  the  paragon  of  animals,  en- 
tered on  the  theatre  of  his  temporal  existence,  and  took  posses- 
sion of  all  its  kingdoms,  as  the  sovereign  lord  and  master  of 
them  all. 

But  even  then,  when  the  wide  waste  of  waters  covered  the 
whole  earth,  there  was  a  mighty  influence  at  work,  which  jus- 
tice to  the  subject  of  volcanos  and  earthquakes,  and  to  the 
physical  constitution  of  the  earth  itself,  imperatively  requires 
us  to  notice.  We  allude  to  the  mighty  influence  and  trans- 
forming agency  of  the  sun.  This  influence  has  already  been 
described  by  us  in  the  pages  of  The  Southern  Review  (for  Jan., 
1867,);  and  that,  too,  with  scrupulous  attention  to  well-known 
tcientific  facts.  It  contains  not  a  line,  indeed,  which  is  not  in 
strict  conformity  with  the  dictates  of  science.  Hence,  in  order 
to  save  the  labor  of  writing  another  description,  we  beg  leave 
to  repeat,  in  this  place,  the  one  which  was  then  written  with 
so  much  pains-taking  and  care.    It  is  as  follows : 

'  The  Word  of  God,  silently  working  through  all  ages,  is  fitly 
symbolized  only  by  those  stupendous  agencies,  which,  with  such 
inconceivable  grandeur,  are  at  work  on  the  magnificent  theatre 
of  the  material  universe.  Accordingly,  the  sun  is  set  forth  in 
the  Bible,  as  the  symbol  of  that  Word  by  which  the  world  it- 
self was  formed.  He  is  called  *  the  Sun  of  Righteousness ' ;  and 
every  new  step  of  the  human  mind,  with  respect  to  the  physi- 
cal power  and  influence  of  the  sun,  reveals  a  still  deeper  sig- 
nificance in  the  use  of  such  a  symbol. 

'  In  the  beautiful  language  of  the  poet,  *  it  is  no  task  for  suns 
to  shine '.  The  great  sun  above  us,  for  example,  just  pours 
down  his  golden  floods  over  all  as  gently  and  as  quietly  as  a 
sleeping  infant  breathes.  Yet,  by  their  pervasive  force  it  is, 
that  all  the  mighty  changes  of  the  earth  are  wrought,  and  all 
its  wonderful  harmonies  produced.  The  winds  are  raised,  and, 
in  their  rapid  flight,  obey  this  subtle  force ;  and  the  deep  seas, 
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shaken  by  the  feet  of  the  mighty  winds,  obey  the  bidding  of  the 
sun ;  and,  with  all  their  ever-rolling  waves,  resound  his  praise. 
It  is  by  his  touch,  tliat  the  electric  equilibrium  of  the  air  is  dis- 
turbed, and  the  lightnings  proclaim  his  power.     And  the  mag- 
nificent sparks  thus  kindled,  ploughing  vast  regions  of  the  at- 
mosphere, engender  material  to  enricli  the  earth,  and  feed  the 
green  herb.     The  sun's  rays  are,  indeed,  his  ministering  angels, 
sent  forth  to  minister  to  all  things  on  earth.    By  their  ministry 
it  is,  that  the  waters  of  the  great  deep  are  taken  up  and  spread 
in  vapour  through  the  air ;  that  the  secret  fountains  of  the  dews 
and  the  rains  are  replenished ;  and  that  the  dry  land  is  glad- 
dened with  springs  and  rivers.    As  from  the  waters  of  the  ocean 
they  fertilize  the  earth  and  cool  the  hot  air ;  so  from  elements 
of  the  crude  and  formless  air  itself,  they  feed  and  rear  the  liv- 
ing plant.     The  vegetable  kindoms  of  the  globe,  with  all  their 
countless  forms  and  orders,  are  tlie  more  than  magical  result  of 
their  beneficent  care.   They  build  the  giant  oak  over  our  heads^ 
and  weave  the  sweet  violet  at  our  feet.    The  forests  of  a  thous- 
and years,  no  less  than  the  flowers  of  a  day,  are  the  work  of 
their  delicate  fingers.     The  endless  variety  of  rich  grains  also, 
and  all  the  delicious  fruits  of  every  clime,  are  but  so  many 
transmutations  of  the  invisible  air,  wrought  and  matured  by 
these  ever-busy  alchemists  of  the  sun,  by  these  shining  minister* 
of  material  good,  who,  under  God,  fill  all  the  earth  with  food 
and  gladness. 

'  Nor  is  the  solid  globe  itself  exempt  from  the  transforming 
power  of  the  sun.  All  the  stupendous  coal  strata  of  the  globe, — 
those  inexliaustible  sources  of  power  and  wealth  and  comfort 
laid  up  for  human  use  in  the  bosom  of  the  earth, — are  but  the 
entombed  vegetable  kingdoms  of  the  past, — all  of  which  were 
reared  and  ruled  by  the  mighty  sun.  The  slow  transformations 
of  the  earth's  solid  crust,  too,  in  which  its  chief  geological 
changes  consist,  are  almost  entirely  due  to  the  abrasion  of  winds 
and  rains,  the  alternations  of  heat  and  frost,  and  to  the  ever- 
lasting lashing  of  the  sea-waves ;  all  of  which  are  produced  and 
set  in  motion  by  the  action  of  the  sun.  In  like  manner,  the 
great  oceanic  currents,  by  which  the  matter  thus  abraded  is- 
transferred  to  its  final  resting  place,  are  mainly  owing  to  the 
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sun.    And  when  we  consider  the  immense  amount  of  matter 
which,  through  the  long  lapse  of  ages,  is  thus  transferred,  we 
can  well  understand  the  declaration  of  scientific  men,  that  the 
sun's  rays  have,  in  some  portions  of  the  globe,  bound  down  the 
elastic  force  of  the  subterranean  fires,  and  prepared  the  way  for 
their  apheaval  in  others,  either  in  the  form  of  monntain 
rant^es  or  in  the  outburst  of  active  volcanos ;  thus  bringing 
«ven  these  tremendous  phenomena  under  the  same  great  law 
of  solar  influence.    The  Alps  and  the  Apennines  were,  in  fact, 
determined  by  the  sun.    Nay,  when  the  primeval  waters  first 
rolled  away,  and  the  dry  land  rose  to  view,  it  was  the  sun  which 
had  appointed  the  place  of  its  emergence,  and  the  form  with 
which  it  should  appear.     Thus,  by  the  silent  and  all-pervading 
action  of  the  sun,  were  the  valleys  exalted,  and  the  very  hills 
brought  low.     The  foundations  of  continents  were  laid ;  their 
outlines  and  detennined ;  and  their  surfaces  adorned  with  ten 
thousand  forms  of  animal  and  vegetable  life ! 

*  It  is  not  without  a  deep  significance,  then,  a  wonderfully 
deep  significance,  that  the  great  Reformer,  or  rather  the  great 
Transformer,  of  the  moral  world,  is  called  '  the  Sun  of  Right- 
eousness.' 

In  conclusion,  we  shall  merely  add,  that  the  foregoing  ex- 
planation of  the  phenomena  of  volcanos  and  eaarthqnakes,  is 
is  not  merely  a  fanciful  hypothesis.  On  t!ie  contrary,  it  fulfils 
all  the  conditions,  by  which  a  sound  theory  is  distinguished 
from  an  unsupported  hyj)othe8is.  In  the  first  place,  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  explanation,  is  hiown^  to  exists  and  is  not  merely  " 
assumed  for  the  purpose  of  constructing  the  theory.  In  regard 
to  this  principle.  Sir  John  Herschel,  as  we  have  already  seen, 
has  said, '  This  is  no  scientific  dream,  no  theoretical  notion,  but 
a  fact  established  by  direct  evidence  up  to  a  certain  point,  and 
standing  out  from  ^>Zawi  facts  as  a  matter  of  unavoidable  con- 
clusion, in  a  hundred  ways.'  Thus,  as  he  says,  *  the  key  to  the 
whole  aifair  [of  volcanos  and  earthquakes]  is  to  be  found  in  the 
central  heat  of  the  earth.' 

In  the  second  place,  the  central  heat,  or  cause,  is  known  to 
produce  phenomena  like  those  ascribed  to  it  in  the  theory. 
In  our  time,  as  we  have  already  seen,  the  great  central  force  of 
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the  earth  has  raised  permanent  islands  from  the  bottom  of  the 
ocean,  as  well  as  elevated  whole  continents  above  their  former 
level ;  and  such,  precisely,  are  the  phenomena  ascribed  to  it  in 
the  theory. 

In  the  third  and  last  place,  the  known  principle  or  cause  in 
question,  is  adequate  to  produce  the  phenomena  ascribed  to  it 
in  the  theory.  In  other  words,  the  force  of  the  central  heat  of 
the  earth,  which  has  raised  its  solid  crust  in  some  instances,  or 
broken  through  it  in  the  form  of  volcanos,  is  suflScient  to  pro- 
duce other  effects  of  the  same  kind  and  degree.  It  is,  indeed, 
merely  a  truism  to  assert,  that  the  cause  which  has  produced 
certain  effects  in  some  cases,  is  suflBcient  to  produce  them  in 
other  cases. 

Thus,  all  the  conditions,  which  have  been  laid  down  by  the 
philosophy  of  induction,  in  order  to  distinguish  a  true  theory 
from  a  mere  hypothesis,  are  fulfilled  by  the  foregoing-explana- 
tion of  the  phenomena  of  volcanos  and  earthquakes.  Hence,  if 
that  theory  be  not  absolutely  or  mathematically  certain ;  it 
rests,  at  least,  on  as  solid  a  foundation  as  most  of  the  best  es- 
tablished theories  of  the  inductive  sciences. 


Art.  VI. — Speech  in  the  Senate  of  the  United  StiUeSy  on  the- 
Missian  to  Domenica^    By  Hon.  Carl  Schurz. 

Just  before  the  breaking  out  of  the  war,  Mr.  Schurz  was  a 
bitter  and  uncompromising  radical.  A  German  by  birth,  his 
connection  with  the  Revolution  of  1848  made  it  convenient  for 
him  to  seek  an  asylum  in  this  dountry,  and  he  soon  acquired 
political  distinction  here.  With  his  war  record  we  are  not  ac- 
quainted, nor  is  it  now  of  any  consequence  to  us.  Se  has  lately 
distinguished  himself  as  the  representative  of  the  party  in  favor 
of  a  true  peace  founded  upon  oblivion  of  past  differences,  and 
11 
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on  this  political  platform  was  reelected  to  the  Senate ;  having 
been  approved  by  another  citizen  whose  pretensions  are  said  to 
have  been  favored  by  the  President,  and  who  was  apposed  to 
the  removal  of  political  disabolitionists.  His  present  political 
attitude,  therefore,  commends  him  to  the  favorable  notice  of 
the  Sonth.  The  speech  now  under  consideration  was  delivered 
in  opposition  to  a  pet  scheme  of  tlie  President,  for  the  annexa- 
tion to  the  United  States  of  Domenica,  the  Spanish  portion  of 
the  Island  of  Hispaniola,  now  better  known  as  Hayti. 

Mr.  Schurz  objects  to  the  annexation  of  St.  Domingo,  not  be- 
cause of  its  population  per  se^  though  of  that  he  entertains  no 
high  opinion.     He  founds  his  opposition  on  a  law  of  nature, — 
on  the  incompatibility  of  a  tropical  climate  with  republican  in- 
stitutions, and  by  consequence  on  the  danger  to  the  institutions 
of  this  country,  from  the  addition  of  tropical  countries  to  its 
political  state.    He  appeals  to  history.    Nowhere  in  the  tropics, 
he  says,  has  history  ever  presented  the  spectacle  of  a  republic 
founded  upon  the  right  of  the  people  to  govern  themselves. 
We  do  not  wish  to  take  unnessary  exceptions  to  Mr.  SchnizV 
statements ;  but  we  would  respectfully  suggest,  that  such  a 
spectacle  has  been  as  rare  in  the  temperate  zone  as  it  is  in  the 
tropics,  and  never  to  our  knowledge  in  any  zone  but  by  persons 
of  our  race.    The  history  of  other  races  is  to  us  rather  a  subject 
of  intelligent  curiosity  than  of  instruction.    With  the  exception 
of  the  Southern  portion  of  Arabia,  and  of  a  portion  of  the 
peninsula  of  Hindustan,  there  is  no  portion  of  the  tropics  in  the 
Eastern  Hemisphere  which  is  occupied  by  our  race,  and,  unless 
our  inforpfiation  deceives  us,  those  countries  are  not  better  gov- 
erned without  than  within  the  tropics ;  and  in  the  Western 
Hemisphere  the  same  may  be  said  to  be  true.     The  European 
population  in  the  tropics  of  America  is  overpoised  by  the  nu- 
merical superiority  of  inferior  races.     The  argument  from  his- 
tory is  not  convincing,  because  it  is  not  the  history  of  our  race. 
But  not  content  with  the  history  of  tropical  countries,  he 
draws  an  argument  from  the  condition  of  the  semi-tropical  ter- 
ritory of  the  United  States ;  it  is  on  this  portion  of  his  argument 
that  we  propose  to  dwell ;  and,  for  the  better  examination  of 
it,  let  Mr.  Schruz  first  speak  for  himself. 
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^  Do  you  want  any  further  addition  to  the  historical  experi- 
ences I  have  stated  ?  Look,  Senators,  to  our  own  country. 
Tliero  is  not  one  of  us,  wlio  is  not  perfectly  acquainted  with  the 
differences  which  existed  between  the  North  and  the  Seuth  be- 
fore slavery  was  abolished,  and  which  exist  yet.  We  were  liv- 
ing under  the  same  political  constitution,  the  two  sections  of 
the  counti  y  were  peopled  by  the  same  race ;  and  yet,  while  in 
the  North  the  dignity  of  labor  asserted  itself  with  instincts  and 
impulses  of  enterprise,  of  enlightenment,  of  education,  of  social 
and  political  equality,  of  a  progressive  civilization,  of  free  gov- 
ernment, the  South  developed  the  rule  by  force  of  the  strong 
over  the  weak,  and  a  social  and  political  system,  in  which  the 
elevation  of  labor,  the  peaceful  friction  of  opinion  on  all  matters 
of  public  interest,  and  the  tendency  to  raise  by  general  educa- 
tion all  classes  to  the  highest  attainable  level,  had  no  place. 
And  to  this  was  added  a  voluntary  tendency  hirking  like  a 
chronic  disease.  Is  not  that  so?  You  will  say  it  was  slavery. 
Yes,  it  was  slavery,  but  it  was  not  slavery  alone.  The  North, 
too,  had  slavery  once ;  but  the  North  abolished  it  at  an  early 
day.  Why  ?  Because  it  was  not  profitable  there,  is  the  current 
reply.  AVTiy  was  it  not  profitable  there  ?  Simply  for  the  rea- 
son that  the  conditions  and  circumstances  of  labor  and  produc- 
tion in  the  North  were  not  congenial  to  slavery,  and  naturally 
developed  a  public  sentiment  and  a  social  system  hostile  to  the 
degradation  of  labor.  .  .  .  While  slavery  could  not  maintain 
itself  at'  the  North,  why  did  it  maintain  itself  at  the  South  ? 
Simply  because  in  a  hotter  climate  natural  cauM%  developed 
those  passions  and  propensities  of  human  nature^  which  in  the 
gratification  of  its  appetites^  lead  to  the  arbitrary  employment  of 
forcCy  in  preference  to' a  just  recognition  of  the  rights  of  others. 
That  was  the  reason  of  it.  Tlius  slavery  was,  after  all,  not  the 
primary,  it  was  only  an  intermediate,  cause  oi  the  difference 
that  existed  between  Northern  and  Southern  society.  That 
prirrui/ry  cause  lies  deeper  ;  and  you  will  see  in  future  devel- 
opements  thai  that  primary  cause  is  wo7*king  still.  ...  I  say 
without  fear  of  refutation,  that  our  civil  war  was  not  a  mere 
historical  accident ;  but  a  confiiet  between  two  different  currents 
of  d/vilization  developed  under  different  natural  causes.  And 
these  different  currents  ha/oe  not  ceased  to  run  yel? 
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We  suspend  our  quotations  for  the  purpose  of  making  a  few 
comments  on  wluit  lias  already  been  quoted ;  and  first  of  those 
passages  which  are  marked.  President  Davis  repeatedly  as- 
serted, and  asserted  truly,  that  slavery  was  not  the  cause  of  our 
secession ;  and  now  we  have  the  corroborating  testimony  of  Mr. 
Schurz.  Now,  if  the  cause  of  the  secession  was  a  natural  cause, 
were  we  not  perfectly  right  in  acting  in  obedience  to  the  dic- 
tates of  nature?  "We  made  no  war  upon  the  North.  "We 
urgently  tried  to  go  off  in  peace ;  but  our  prayers  were  rejected. 
If  we  acted  in  obedience  to  the  dictates  of  nature  did  not  Mr. 
Schurz  and  his  associates  act  the  part  of  fanatics  and  tyrants 
when  they  opposed  our  action  ?  If  nature  has  planted  in  the 
two  sections  of  the  country  social,  moral,  and  political  instincts 
so  diametrically  opposed,  so  hostile  to  each  other,  was  not  a 
separation  called  for  in  the  instincts  of  humanity  and  of  peace  \ 
If  no  man  may  put  asunder  those  whom  God  has  joined  together, 
how  can  we  presume  to  hold  together  those  whom  the  same 
God  has  directed  to  live  asunder?  The  Confederate  States 
w^ere  anxious  to  remove  the  obtitacles  to  a  permanent  peace  on 
the  continent.  They  withdrew  from  a  league  which  had  always 
been  one  of  convenience  merely,  not  of  love,  for  the  mutual  dis- 
like of  the  two  sections  manifested  itself  even  before  the  gov- 
ernment of  Britain  was  shaken  ofl'.  The  South  obeyed  the  in- 
stincts of  nature,  and  the  Nortli,  with  its  boasted  higher  civili- 
zation, wjiged  a  war  of  destruction  against  them,  to  reduce 
them  to  submission ;  and  with  what  result  ?  Let  Mr.  Sehruz 
answer : 

'  When  we  complain  of  the  turbulent  state  of  society  there 
(at  the  South)  we  mistake  tlic  nature  of  the  case,  if  we  ascribe 
the  whole  evil  exclusively  to  the  traditions  of  slavery,  or  the 
usual  irregularities  of  life  in  thinly  settled  countries.  These 
things  certainly  have  aggravated  the  evil,  but  they  have  not 
produced  it.  They  are  rather  symptoms  than  causes.  Look 
over  the  globe,  and  study  the  history  and  present  condition  of 
nations,  and  you  will  find  similar  tilings  mDre  or  less  developed 
in  all  hot  countries :  the  people  paffskmate  and  of  a  turhtdent 
disposition^  and  more  i^idincd  to  appeal  to  force  than  to  patient 
argu?ne?it^  and  averse  to  orderhj  ac<iuic8cence  in  deciding  con- 
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flicts  of  opinion  and  interest.  And  tlius  it  will  gradually  be- 
come painfully  evident  to  us  here  that  as  it  was  not  the  exist- 
ence of  slavery  alone  which  produced  our  differences  before,  so 
it  will  not  be  the  traditions  of  slavery  alone  that  will  foment 
our  differences  hereafter.  The  natural  influences  I  Have  been 
desoribinff,  will  inevitaUy  assert  themselves.  Let  us  look  at 
our  future.  These  natural  influences  breed  chronic  distempers, 
which  I  fear  will  still  keep  the  body  politic  of  this  republic  in 
uneasy  agitation  for  a  long  time  to  come.  They  will  require 
judicious  and  prudent  treatment.  A  wise  policy  may  indeed 
prevent  violent  paroxysms,  but — and  here  I  express  my  sin- 
cerest  convictions^  startling  a^  the  proposition  may  seem — / 
doubt  whether  we  sltall  ever  be  ahU  to  become  completely  masters 
of  the  disease.  We  shall  have  reason  to  congratulate  ourselves 
if  we  succeed  by  prudent  management  in  repressing  its  most 
violent  symptoms,  and  in  sect/ring  to  the  Smith  a  toleralle  state 
of  order  J  without  giving  to  this  government  too  dangerous  a 
measure  of  arbitrary  power.' 

"We  congratulate  Mr.  Schurz  and  his  associates  on  the  happy 
issue  of  their  policy.  They  deliberately  made  war  upon  nature 
to  retain  the  South  in  subjection  to  them,  (we  protest  against 
the  idea  of  restoring  the  Union — the  passage  just  quoted  proves 

.  conclusively  that  he  at  least  does  not  believe  it  restored,)  and 
they  hope  by  the  exhibition  of  great  prudence,  (prudence  in  a 
Congress  armed  with  irresponsible  power !)  to  maintain  their 
conquests,  in  peace  and  order,  without  giving  to  their  govern- 
ment too  dangerous  a  fneasure  of  arbitrary  power.  That  it  has 
acquired  that  arbitrary  power  he  does  not  pretend  to  deny ;  he 
only  hopes  that  it  will  not  be  too  dangerous.  It  was  predicted 
from  the  first  by  sagacious  persons,  both  North  and  South,  that 
a  successful  attempt  to  coerce  the  States  of  the  South  would 
result  in  the  destruction  of  the  political  liberties  of  the  whole. 
Mr.  Schurz  admits  that  it  is  true  of  the  South ;  and  keenly 
dreads  it  for  the  North.  Dismiss  your  fears,  Mr.  Schurz,  the 
mischief  has  been  done.  The  North  knows  it  not  yet,  because 
the  government  is  still  carried  on  in  its  interests ;  as  for  the 
South,  it  is  to  be  kept  for  its  own  good  in  humble  subjection  to 
the  Nortli. 
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This,  then,  is  the  result  of  the  war.  The  gldrious  Union  is 
restored.  True,  nature  is  conquered ;  but  the  integrity  of  the 
Union  remains.  But  where  is  political  liberty  ?  The  Union 
is  preserved.  But  what  says  the  God  of  Nature  to  a  Union  for 
the  preservation  of  which  so  much  blood  and  treasure  have  been 
wasted,  for  the  continuance  of  wliich  a  large  measure  of  arbi- 
trary power  must  be  wielded  by  the  Government  ?  Away  with 
such  unpatriotic  reflections.  The  Union  is  preserved  !  The 
glorious  flag  floats  over  the  whole  land.  This  is  the  Alpha  and 
the  Omego  of  civil  and  political  blessings.  To  doubt  is  worse 
than  atheism. 

Mr.  Schurz  objects  to  an  association  with  a  tropical  climate ; 
because  there  the  dignity  of  labor  is  not  asserted,  and  because 
a  hot  climate  developes  those  passions  and  propensities  of  hu- 
man nature  which,  in  the  gratification  of  its  appetites,  lead  to 
the  arl/itrary  employment  of  force  in  preference  to  a  just  recog- 
nition  of  the  rights  of  others;  and  elsewhere,  in  a  passage  not 
quoted,  he  says,  that  in  tro})ical  climates  even  the  freedom- 
loving  Anglo-Saxon  organizes  labor  only  in  the  direction  of 
slavery. 

There  are  some  conventional  i>hrases  current  among  politi- 
cians and  others,  which  are  continually  used  without,  we  im- 
agine, conveying  any  definite  notion  even  to  those  who  employ 
them.  "What  is  meant  by  the  *  Dignity  of  Labor '  ?  Adhere  is 
labor  dignified  ?  Certainly  it  never  was  dignified  at  the  South. 
It  is  true  that  certain  kinds  of  labor,  and  that  too  for  which  the 
South  was  most  generally  known  to  the  world,  was  performed 
for  the  most  part  by  slaves;  but,  though  we  have  lived  nearly 
the  time  allotted  to  man,  we  have  yet  to  learn  that  the  poor 
man  who  had  no  slaves,  but  labored  on  his  land  ^^^th  his  own 
hands,  was  otherwise  than  honored  and  esteemed  for  his  indus- 
try ;  the  self-respect  whicjh  made  him  labor  for  his  independence 
commanded  respect.  It  is  very  true,  that  you  did  not  find  such 
persons  in  the  refind  circles  in  which  the  wealthy  usually  moved; 
but  surely  such  persons  are  not  found  in  the  wealthy  circles  of 
the  North  and  West.  We  doubt  whether  Mr.  Schurz  exi)ects 
his  wife  and  daughtei's  to  exchange  social  visits  with  the  fami- 
lies of  the  men  who  hand  his  coals  and  saw  his  wood  for  liim. 
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The  cook,  after  dressing  the  dinners  which  he  gives  to  the  gay 
and  refined  society  of  St.  Louis,  surely  does  not  take  off  her 
apron  and  mob-cap,  and  sit  down  with  the  select  circle  around 
his  hospitable  board.  When  the  Champagne  is  circulating,  his 
butler  surely  does  not  interrupt  the  service  of  the  table  to  hob 
nob  with  Madam  Schurz,  or  to  indulge  in  a  little  innocent  flir- 
tation with  the  frauleinen  Schurz.  And  yet  he  is  doubtless  a 
very  respectable  man,  and  his  cook  not  only  an  accomplished 
artist,  but  a  woman  of  a  thousand  estimable  virtues.  They 
must  needs  be  respectable,  or  they  would  not  be  in  the  service 
of  so  correct  a  gentleman  as  Mr.  Carl  Schruz ;  they  show  their 
respectability  by  not  putting  themselves  in  false  positions.  So 
was  it  at  the  South.  Mfen  who  have  to  earn  their  daily  bread, 
by  the  daily  work  of  their  hands,  have  neither  leisure,  nor  taste, 
nor  inclination,  for  a  circle  for  which  they  are  not  fitted  by  edu- 
cation and  habit.  But  who  calls  their  respectability  into  ques- 
tion ?    No  one  that  we  ever  knew  or  heard  of. 

We  imagine  no  one  loves  labor  for  itself;  and  if  we  are  not 
misinformed  the  hard  manual  labor  of  the  North  is  now  per- 
formed, not  by  Americans,  but  by  Europeans.  No  man  will 
live  by  his  hands,  who  can  live  by  his  wits ;  and  our  New  Eng- 
land philosophers  have  contrived  to  shake  off  labor  from  their 
own  shoulders  to  those  of  the  emigrant.  We  blame  them  not 
for  it ;  but  let  them  abandon  the  cant  of  preaching  the  dignity 
of  that  which  they  make  it  the  first  business  of  their  lives  to 
avoid. 

In  one  of  his  messages  Governor  Scott  read  the  people  of 
South  Carolina  a  lecture  on  their  inability  to  recognize  the  dig- 
nity of  labor;  and,  a^  usually  happens  when  strangers  under- 
take to  instruct  us,  betrayed  his  ignorance,  as  well  as  his  ma- 
lignity. AVhilst  he  taunted  the  white  people  of  South  Carolina 
with  not  apprehending  the  dignity  of  labor,  he  told  them  that 
the  State  had  lost  the  valuable  services  of  thousands  of  young 
men,  who,  unable  to  work  at  home,  had  gone  to  the  North  and 
found  employment  there.  What  work  could  they  do  at  home  ? 
The  war  had  ruined  us ;  and  the  policy  of  the  government 
which  sent  Mr.  Scott  here,  prevented  us  long  from  using  such 
means  for  rebuilding  our  fortunes  as  might  have  retained  those 
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young  men  among  us.    Had  they  remained,  they  could  get  no 
work.     There  was  no  money  to  induce  them  to  work. 

This  cant  about  the  dignity  of  labor,  and  the  non-appreciation 
of  it  at  the  South,  was  one  of  the  clap-trap  phrases  with  which 
Northern  demagogues  fanned  the  hostility  of  tlie  North  against 
the  South.  It  has  done  the  work  which  it  was  invented  to  do, 
and  it  would  be  as  well  now  to  let  it  die  in  peace.  But  we 
fear  it  will  continue  to  live.  A  lie  oft  repeated  comes  at  last 
to  be  believed  even  by  the  inventor  of  it.  Such  we  suspect  will 
be  the  case  with  this  fabrication. 

But  a  warm  climate  engenders  a  turbulent  and  passionate 
disposition,  more  inclined  to  appeal  to  force  than  to  argument, 
and  an  utter  disregard  for  the  rights  of  others.  We  are  so  often 
told  of  the  influence  of  the  sun  in  producing  hot  and  passionate 
tempers,  that  to  question  it  now,  would  almost  seem  to  be  de- 
fending a  paradoxy ;  but  we  do  not  believe  there  is  anything 
in  the  dogma.  On  the  contrary,  we  believe  that  if  the  climate 
has  any  influence  in  developing  the  moral  character,  it  is  just 
the  reverse  of  the  popular  belief.  Very  warm  weather  is  apt 
rather  to  impair  energy  than  to  excite  passion.  Under  the  in- 
fluence of  a  burning  sun  men  are  more  inclined  to  indulge  in 
the  doteepar  ni^nte  than  to  gratify  passion.  Even  the  passion 
of  avarice  is  checked  by  natural  causes ;  for  nature  causing 
wants  to  be  easily  supplied,  the  greed  of  avarice  cannot  exer- 
cise its  power,  because  there  are  none  so  wretched  as  to  be  the 
thralls  of  the  wealthy.  If  the  history  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States  proves  anything,  respecting  temperament,  it 
proves  that  the  Southerners  are  less  excitable  than  the  North- 
erners. Contrast  the  boiling  impetuosity  of  the  two  Adams 
with  the  imperturbable  calmness  of  the  Virginia  Presidents  \ 
the  malignant  fury  of  a  Sumner  with  the  quiet  dignity  of  a 
Calhoun ;  the  treacherous  malignity  of  a  Staunton  with  the 
sober  integrity  of  a  Davis.  Can  anything  be  more  admirable 
or  more  temperate  than  Mr.  Mason's  remarks  after  the  bitter 
and  malignant  invictives  of  Mr.  Sumner's  Kansas  speech  ?  and 
every  word  that  Mr.  Mason  said  was  true. 

Whenever  we  see  a  picture  of  the  South  by  a  Northern  hand, 
we  are  reminded  of  the  fable  of  the  lion  who  saw  his  picture- 
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sketched  by  a  man.  It  is  vain  for  lis  to  protest.  The  North 
has  the  ear  of  the  world,  and  eaters  to  existing  prejudices,  and 
we  must  suffer  in  reputation.  But  vain  as  it  now  is,  feeble  as 
our  pen  may  be,  we  must  use  it  in  defence  of  truth.  A  time 
may  come  when  we  shall  know  ourselves,  and  when  others  will 
know  us  as  we  are. 

It  is  difficult  to  institute  a  comparison,  for  every  case  cited 
may  be  treated  as  an  exception.  The  European  character  of 
the  Italian  is  that  of  cunning.  The  wily  Italian, — a  character 
utterly  inconsistent  with  hot-headedness.  The  Scot,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  celebrated  for  his  irascibility.  There  are  more 
children. born  out  of  wedlock  in  Scotland,  in  proportion  to  the 
population,  than  in  England.  In  this  country,  Mr.  Woolsey 
tells  us  that  out  of  every  eleven  marriages  in  Connecticut  there 
is  one  divorce.  The  marriage  vow  is  better  kept  at  the  South. 
The  North  too  has  free-love  associations,  Oneida  communities,, 
and  Mormonism.  The  semi-civilized  South  still  respects  the 
purity  of  woman  and  the  sacredness  of  the  marriage  bond. 

The  poets  love  to  describe  the  warm  passions  and  impetuous 
tempers  engendered  by  the  sun  of  the  tropics ;  but  poetry  deals 
not  always  with  facts,  and  describes  rather  what  might  be  than 
what  really  is.  There  is  more  lasciviousness  engendered  in  the 
warm  beds  rendered  necessary  by  the  long  nights  of  a  Northern 
winter  than  by  the  united  influence  of  all  the  suns  of  a  tropical 
climate. 

A  warm  climate,  it  is  said,  produces  early  sexual  develop- 
ment ;  and  it  is  reasonably  inferred  that  when  the  development 
is  rapid,  the  subject  loses  the  advantages  which  may  be  derived 
from  a  more  protracted  pupilage.  It  is  said  that  Moorish  girls 
become  mothers  at  a  very  tender  age,  and  this  is  said  to,  be  the 
effect  of  climate;  but  the  girls  about  Moscow  also  become 
mothers  at  a  very  tender  age.  Is  this  also  the  effect  of  climate  ? 
We  suspect  that  this  early  development  is  one  of  the  mysterious 
results  of  race  and  education  as  well  as  of  climate.  There  has 
not  been  observed  any  noteworthy  difference  between  the  North 
and  the  South,  either  in  this  country  or  in  Europe,  as  to  sexual 
development. 

But,  says  Mr.  Schurz,  Southern  people  under  the  influence 
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of  their  hot  climate  are  apt  to  resort  to  force  rather  than  to  ar- 
gument, and  are  afflicted  with  a  revolutionary  tendency  which 
lurks  in  the  system  like  a  chronic  disease.     It  is  a  curious  fact 
in  the  history  of  this  country,  that  since  the  revolutionary  war 
the  only  cases  of  serious  disturbance  in  which'^it  was  necessary 
to  call  out  an  organized  military  force,  were  those  of  New 
Hampshire  in  1786,  when  a  mob  surrounded  the  Hall  of  the 
General  Assembly  at  Exeter,  and  dictated  laws  to  the  Legisla- 
ture; of  Massachusetts,  when  a  body  of  insurgents  under  Cap- 
tain Daniel  Shays  took  possession  of  the  town  of  Worcester  in 
1787,  hindered  the  sitting  of  the  General  Court,  and  menaced 
the  Armory  at  Springfield ;  of  Pennsylvania,  early  in  Wash- 
ington's administration,  when  the  excise  on  whisky  caused  an 
insurrection  that  could  be  repressed  only  by  force ;  and  the  in- 
surrection of  Dorr,  in  lihode  Island,  in  1842,  when  the  mal- 
contents endeavored  by  force  to  gain  possession  of  the  State. 
We  do  not  remember  whether  the  troubles  in  New  York,  oeca- 
fiioned  by  the  Barn  Burners,  a  violent  outbreak  against  the 
laws  of  property  in  that  State,  ever  reached  the  height  of  mak- 
ing military  force  necessary  to  restore  order.    AVhen,  and  where, 
have  there  been  corresponding  troubles  in  the  South?     We 
leave  out  of  con^^ideration  occasional  mobs  in  cities,  which,  how- 
ever serious,  may  generally  be  considered  as  sudden  outbreaks 
of  passion,  which  may  occur  anywhere.     But  all  the  cases  we 
have  mentioned  were  the  results  of  deliberation,  a  determina- 
tion not  to  await  the  slow  operation  of  argument,  but  to  do 
themselves  right  by  force.     In  1814,  when  the  country  was  at 
war  with  Britain,  the  States  of  New  England  met  in  conven- 
tion at  Hartford  for  the  purpose  of  crippling  the  resources  of 
the  government,  and  nothing  hindered  the  action  of  this  revo- 
lutionary body  but  the  opportune  event  of  the  victory  of  New 
Orleans.     Had  that  battle  been  fought  a  fortnight  later,  the 
Union  would  probably  have  been  dissolved  fifty-six  years  ago, 
and  this  country  miglit  have  enjoyed  the  blessing  of  peace 
founded  on  harmony. 

So  far  as  the  tendency  to  resort  to  force  is  shown  by  the  re- 
cord of  history,  it  is  true  of  the  North  rather  than  of  the  South. 
Before  the  balance  of  power  turned  in  favor  of  the  North,  New 
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England  denounced  the  Union  more  bitterly  than  it  was  after- 
wards by  the  South.  Nay,  after  the  joint  resolution  for  the 
annexation  of  Texas  was  adopted,  the  Legislature  of  Massa- 
chusetts, in  one  branch  at  least,  solemnly  dissolved  her  connec- 
tion with  the  Union.  The  Senators  and  Eepresentatives  of 
that  State  in  Congress  did  not  respect  the  action  of  this  legisla- 
ture, and  the  secession  of  Massachusetts  remains  a  deed  letter 
in  the  journal  of  their  legislature. 

But  the  South  has  a  revolutionary  tendency  which  lurks  like 
a  chronic  disease  in  her  system.  How  and  when  did  she  mani- 
fest it  ?  By  remaining  true  to  her  engagements  when  the  other 
parties  to  the  political  compact  had  violated  theirs  ?  The  cele- 
brated ordinance  of  1787  which  excluded  slavery  from  the  States 
North  of  the  Ohio,  not  only  guaranteed  it  South  of  that  river, 
but  solemnly  pledged  the  country  to  restore  escaped  slaves  to 
their  owners.  This  pledge  was  openly,  grossly,  boastfully  vio- 
lated. The  Northern  States  respected  constitutional  engage" 
ments  just  so  long  as  it  suited  their  interests  or  their  passions 
to  respect  them ;  and  then  exercised  their  sophistical  ingenuity 
in  forcing  unheard  of  interpretations  upon  the  Constitution. 
When  they  saw  new  lights,  they  insisted  that  all  others  should 
enjoy  the  same  illumination,  and  laughed  to  scorn  the  doctrine 
that  the  principles  of  1787  should  be  appealed  to  in  interpret- 
ing the  Constitution  of  1 787.  Mr.  Sumner  not  long  since  ex- 
hibited a  striking  illustration  of  this  contempt  of  history.  The 
Constitution  guarantees  to  each  State  a  Kepublican  form  of 
government.  At  the  time  of  the  adoption  of  that  instrument, 
the  principle  of  manhood  suffrage  was  not  known.  But  in 
1866  Mr.  Sumner  discovered  that  inasmuch  as  manhood  suffrage 
was  not  recognized  by  the  States  of  Maryland  and  Kentucky, 
they  were  not  in  the  enjoyment  of  that  glorious  republican 
government,  which  the  Constitution  guarantees,  and  generously 
proposed  an  alteration  of  their  respective  constitutions.  And 
though  this  proposal  was  not  directly  acted  upon,  it  was  actually 
made  by  the  adoption  of  the  Fifteenth  Amendment.  Who  are 
the  revolutionists  ?  They  who  cling  to  the  old  traditions  of 
their  fathers ;  or  those  who,  adopting  new  lights,  burn  with  in- 
tense desire  to  open  the  eyes  of  others  to  the  same,  and  resort 
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to  force  to  compel  the  adoption  of  them  ?    Answer  this  ques- 
tion, Mr.  Schurz,  and  make  the  application. 

Mr.  Schurz  is  not  a  native  American,  and  may  very  reason- 
ably be  supposed  to  be  ignorant  of  many  things  in  our  local 
histories,  without  any  imputation  on  his  general  character  for 
information  and  intelligence.  But  when  he  undertakes  to  read 
us  lessons  drawn  from  the  history  of  the  country,  his  ignorance 
is  culpable.  He  has  got  only  a  one-sided  view  of  our  history, 
and  it  has  been  drawn  with  no  friendly  hand.  The  South 
doubtless  has  many  grievous  faults,  but  they  are  not  those  which 
Mr.  Schurz  ascribes  to  her.  She  has  had  slaves,  but  if  there  is 
any  sin  in  the  possession,  it  is  one  which  belongs  to  the  whole 
commercial  world.  She  has  acquiesced  cheerfully  in  the  fiat 
which  gave  freedom  to  her  slaves,  and  all  that  she  now  asks  is 
that  she  may  accomplish  her  destiny  by  her  own  energy  and  by 
her  own  sense  of  propriety.  This  reasonable  request  is  denied 
her,  and  she  has  henceforth  to  struggle  against  savageism  de- 
liberately and  forcibly  incorporated  into  her  body  politic.  The 
most  glorious  mission  ever  confided  to  humanity,  is  now  the 
mission  of  the  people  of  the  South, — to  educate  the  savage  to 
the  enjoyment  of  liberty.  They  may  fail.  It  may  be  that  the 
undertaking  is  a  war  against  nature ;  but  if  they  succeed,  the 
North  will  claim  all  the  glory. 

Our  semi-tropical  sun  doubtless  represses  energy ;  it  opposes 
the  development  of  wealth  which  now  forms  so  prominent  a 
feature  of  Northern  civilization.  Human  nature  w-ill  not  tax 
all  its  energies,  except  under  the  pressure  of  necessity ;  and  the 
genial  sun  which  tempers  the  spirits^  causes  to  be  easily  pro- 
duced those  objects  which  are  necessary  to  human  life.  We 
have  no  hard  winters  which  make  fuel  as  great  a  necessity  as 
food,  and  which  taxes  industry  as  much  for  warm  clothing  as 
for  shelter.  Hence  less  enterprise  at  the  South  than  at  the 
North,  and  hence  the  scorn  with  which  the  English  regard  the 
Spaniards  and  the  Italians.  But  surely  we  may  be  good  citi- 
zens even  if  we  do  not  run  madly  the  race  of  wealth;  and  if 
our  poor  race  often  indulge  themselves  with  a  holiday,  why 
should  the  bounteous  giver  of  innocent  pleasures  be  called  to 
account  ?    Meanwhile  we  hold  to  many  of  the  old-fashioned 
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doctrines  which  we  have  received  from  our  ancestors.  They 
may  be  indications  of  retrogression  in  civilization,  and  may 
arise  from  our  unfortunate  position  near  the  tropics.  We  be- 
lieve that  truthfulness  is  one  of  the  noblest  attributes  of  hu- 
manity. Mr.  Wilson  of  Massachusetts  calls  upon  the  country 
to  admire  the  superhuman  virtue  of  Secretary  Stanton,  who, 
whilst  a  trusted  member  of  Mr.  Buchanan's  cabinet,  was  in 
habitual  correspondence  with  his  political  enemies,  and  meanly 
betraying  him  to  them.  Our  old-fashioned  notions  of  morality 
regard  this  conduct  as  base.  The  New  England  new  light 
calls  it  divine.  The  Legislature  of  Massachusetts  has  recently 
reelected  Mr.  Wilson  to  the  Senate,  and  may  therefore  be  con- 
sidered as  approving  his  doctrine.^ 

Let  us  now  examine  this  boasted  Republicanism  of  the  North, 
this  self-government  which  is  the  crowning  glory  of  the  North 
temperate  zone,  for  the  enjoyment  of  which  our  Southern  sun 
unfits  us.  History,  he  says,  records  no  instance  of  such  a  gov- 
ernment in  the  tropics.  AVhat  light  does  history  shed  on  this 
kind  of  government  at  the  North  ?  AVhat  is  a  Eepublican  gov- 
ernment ?  According  to  the  light  of  New  England  a  Kepubli- 
ean  government  is  just  such  a  one  as  you  will  find  in  New  Eng- 
land at  this  day.  The  republics  of  1789  were  only  pseudo  re- 
publics— they  did  not  recognize  the  right  of  suiTrage  as  one  of 
the  natural  rights  of  man. 

Now  where  in  all  modern  history  are  such  governments 
foimdj  but  in  North  America?  and  even  in  North  America, 
they  did  not  exist  until  the  negromania  became  a  political  ele- 
ment after  the  cessation  of  hostilities.     The  history  of  Europe 

1  The  two  letters  of  Mr.  Black,  which  appeared  in  The  Galaxy,  (a  monthly 
magazine  published  in  New  York,)  in  reply  to  Mr.  Wilson's  eulogy  on  Mr. 
Stanton,  are  the  most  scathing  and  withering  productions  we  have  ever  read. 
The  Letters  of  Junius  HYG  mere  child's  play  comparetl  to  those  of  the  great 
Penn^ylvanian.  A  pen  more  polished,  or  more  powerful,  has  certainly  never 
been  wielded  by  an  American  hand.  Its  CAlm,  deliberate,  carefully  considered, 
and  well-directed  blows,  are  more  terrible  than  the  lightning  s  flash ;  and 
surely,  if  the  victim  were  not  blessed  with  the  hide  of  the  rhinoceros,  he  would 
have  shrunk  at  once  from  the  gaze  of  the  public,  and  hid  himself  forever  in 
his  own  native  insignificance.  But  so  lost  to  all  sense  of  shame  seems  the 
Legislature  of  Massachusetts,  tliat  this  hardened  man,  Mr.  Wilson,  lias  again 
been  chosen  to  represent  her  in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States.  There,  clad 
in  the  triple  brass  of  a  corrupt  public  opinion,  and  supported  by  the  sanction 
of  a  sovereign  State,  he  can  securely  laugh  to  scorn  the  virtuous  indignation 
^f  mjinkind. — Ed. 
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aflTords  no  examples  of  such.  Eepublics  have  indeed  existed  in 
Europe,  but  like  that  of  France  in  1793,  and  of  England  in 
164:0,  they-  rapidly  culminated  in  military  despotisms.  The 
stable  republics,  such  as  the  Dutch  provinces  and  the  Swiss 
cantons,  acknowledged  the  old-fashioned  principle,  that  politi- 
cal power  should  be  lodged  in  the  hands  of  those  who  would  be 
likely  to  use  it  wisely.  The  notion  of  giving  it  to  a  man  merely 
because  he  had  lived  a  certain  number  of  years,  never  for  a 
moment  enlightened  the  clouded  minds  of  these  old-fashioned 
republicans.  The  English  republic  glided  so  rapidly  into  a 
military  despotism,  that  we  cannot  see  what  amount  of  political 
power  belonged  to  the  people.  France  twice  tried  a  purely 
democratic  republic,  and  twuce  rapidly  exchanged  it  for  the 
greater  repose  enjoyed  under  a  military  depotism.  Mr.  Schurz's 
historical  illustrations  then  must  be  confined,  not  only  to  this 
counrty,  but  to  tliis  decade.  The  government  that  comman'ds 
his  admiration  is  a  republic,  founded  on  the  rights  of  the  peo- 
ple to  govern  themselves.  Doubtless  a  perfect  system  where 
the  people  are  fit  to  govern  themselves, — but  how  if  they  are 
not? 

We  are  very  much  governed  by  names.  Announce  that  a 
people  have  deposed  a  king  and  established  a  republic,  and  our 
people  throw  up  their  caps  and  hail  the  progress  of  the  princi- 
ples of  political  liberty.  But  it  is  not  the  form  of  government 
which  is  established,  but  the  spirit  in  which  the  government  is 
administered.  That  is  the  best  government  for  a  people,  which 
commands  the  voluntary  obedience  of  all  good  citizens,  and 
which  is  founded  upon  reverence  for  law.  Law  is  always  the 
expression  of  the  sober  thought  of  the  people ;  and  every  people 
fit  to  govern  themselves,  will  be  obedient  to  the  law.  If  they 
trample  upon  the  law,  they  despise  justice,  are  inconsistent  with 
themselves,  and  unfit  for  a  democracy. 

True  liberty  can  exist  only  where  men  respect  the  rights  of 
others  as  sacredly  as  their  own ;  and  this  respect  can  be  shown 
only  by  obedience  to  law.  The  tendency  of  a  Democracy  is  to 
lose  sight  of  this  respect ;  to  construe  the  law  against  the  rights 
of  minorities  whenever  it  is  convenient  to  do  them  injustice. 
The  absolute  rule  that  majorities  shall  govern  is  too  often  in* 
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terpreted  to  mean  that  minorities  may  be  abused.  Power  i& 
always  dangerous.  It  is  most  so  when  a  sense  of  personal  re- 
sponsibility is  merged  and  lost  in  the  power  of  an  irresponsible 
majority.  The  inhuman  and  savage  murder  of  the  late  Maxi- 
milian of  Mexico,  is  directly  chargeable  on  the  people  of  the 
United  States ;  but  none  of  those  who  are  most  directly  impli- 
cated in  that  crime  feel  the  slightest  remorse.  Maximilian  was 
an  Emperor.  The  sacred  soil  of  North  America  must  not  be 
pointed  by  the  footsteps  of  an  aristocratic  tyrant.  He  must 
retire  before  the  progressive  spirit  of  Eepublicanism.  And  in 
obedience  to  this  senseless  cry,  which,  because  it  has  no  definite 
m.eaning,  always  finds  a  ready  echo  in  this  country;  the  hopes 
of  order  and  of  civilization  in  Mexico,  went  down  before  a 
savage  power  wliich  decorated  itself  with  a  republican  title ; 
and  it  is  not  unlikely  that  many  of  those  persons  who  joined  in 
the  senseless  cry  against  the  introduction  of  Imperial  power 
into  that  country,  are  loud  in  denouncing  Bonaparte  for  aban- 
doning the  unfortunate  emperor  after  having  induced  him  to 
accept  the  perilous  but  seductive  elevation.  Under  the  demo- 
cratic influences  of  the  United  States,  civilization  in  Mexico 
has  been  made  to  succumb  to  barbarism. 

True  liberty  can  exist  only  where  the  law  is  supreme,  and 
where  as  a  necessary  consequence  the  ministers  and  dispensers 
of  the  law  are  armed  with  power  to  enforce  it.  As  soon  as  this 
supremacy  is  lost,  or  as  soon  as  ^the  judge  is  afraid  to  enforce 
the  law,  anarchy  commences  its  reign,  and  men  can  no  longer 
reckon  upon  the  secure  enjoyment  of  their  rights  and  liberties. 
In  any  other  government  but  a  democracy,  if  the  governing 
power  violates  the  law  there  is  danger  of  a  revolution ;  and  the 
fear  of  this  danger,  if  not  a  higher  motive,  generally  operates 
for  the  preservation  of  the  majesty  of  the  law.  But  if,  in  a 
democracy,  it  suits  the  interest  or  the  inclination  of  the  major- 
ity to  violate  the  law,  the  victim  of  oppr&sion  has  no  redress. 
King  Demos  has  no  superior ;  and  unfortunately  King  Demos 
has  no  conscience. 

It  is  a  noteworthy  fact  that  a  large  number  of  persons  in  the 
South  are  sufi^ering  pains  and  penalties,  which  are  authorized 
by  the  popular  will.    The  people  of  the  Northern  States  called 
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the  late  war  a  Rebellion.     Many  persons  have  suifered  in  for- 
tune, many  in  liberty,  and  many  in  political  disfranchisement^ 
on  account  of  the  rebellion ;  and  yet  the  records  of  the  courts 
do  not  contain  a  single  instance  of  the  indictment  and  convic- 
tion of  a  single  person  engaged  in  that  rebellion.     Men  were 
imprisoued,  and  their  property  confiscated,  not  in  pursuance  of 
the  judgments  of  the  courts  of  law,  but  in  obedience  to  the 
popular  will.     All  the  trials  which  followed  the  war,  were  held 
before  military  commissions,  and  it  is  noteworthy  that  the  cases 
which  these  commissions  left  unfinished,  and  which  w^ere  after- 
wards taken  up  by  the  civil  courts,  resulted  in  the  release  of 
the  accused.     A  military  connnission,  the  willing  organ  of  a 
maddened  demociracy,  consigned  an  innocent  woman  to  the 
gallows,  for  pretended  complicity  in  the  murder  of  Mr.  Lincoln ; 
not  content  with  the  life  of  their  poor  victim,  they  huddled  her 
to  a  grave  from  which,  for  several  years,  they  kept  her  family 
from  taking  her  body ;  and  more  than  two  years  after  this  judi- 
cial murder,  her  son,  who  had  been  hounded  over  Europe  by 
the  agents  of  the  government,  was  brought  before  a  law  court, 
tried  for  the  same  ofience,  and  discharged.     The  mijrderers  of 
Mrs.  Suratt  walk  through  the  land  greeted  with  the  approving 
smiles  of  a  grateful  democracy ;  and  the  jury  which  suffered 
her  son  to  escape,  is  charged  with  a  leaning  towards  rebellion. 
If  there  was  a  rebellion,  the  rebels  should  have  been  pun- 
ished.    But  in  a  country  which  boasts  itself  the  freest  under 
the  sun,  punishment  should  be  inflicted  only  by  courts  of  justice 
in  pursuance  of  law.     If  executed  in  any  other  way,  killing  is 
murder,  confiscation  robbery,  and  disfranchisement  revolution- 
ary tyranny.     Even  he  who  is  condemned  to  die,  has  a  right  to 
die  by  the  hands  of  an  officer  of  the  courts.     Any  other,  who 
should  take  his  life,  is  a  murderer.     No  court  of  law  has  yet 
pronounced  the  judgment  of  a  rebel.     So  far  from  it,  the  coun- 
try has  presented  the  remarkable  spectacle  of  Congress  assuming 
to  be  judge  and  executioner  of  its  own  laws ;  and  as  if  conscious 
of  the  enormity  of  its  assumptions,  is  diligently  devising  meas- 
ures to  keep  its  unfortunate  victims,  whom  it  stagmatizes  as 
rebels,  out  of  the  courts  of  justice.     They  could  trust  to  the 
justice  and  the  discretion  of  a  military  commission;  they  would 
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not  venture  into  the  presence  of  their  own  law  courts.  Nor 
did  the  cases  submitted  to  the  military  commis^ons  involve  in 
any  way  the  question  of  rebellion.  These  military  bodies  were 
appointed  to  kill,  and  they  obeyed  their  commission.  The  case  of 
Wirtz  was  a  charge  of  cruelty  to  the  prisoners  at  Anderson ville. 
Major  Ould,  who  had  been  the  commissioner  of  exchange  on 
the  part  of  the  Confederate  government,  was  summoned  by  the 
unfortunate  prisoner  as  an  important  witness  in  his  defence. 
Major  Ould  would  have  proved,  and  the  commission  and  the 
government  knew  it,  that  whatever  had  been  the  crimes  of 
Wirtz,  the  government  of  the  United  States  obstinately  per- 
sisted in  keeping  the  unhappy  sufferers  under  his  charge.  It 
was  doubted  whether  the  people  would  tolerate  so  d&mning  a 
fact,  and  he  was  not  allowed  to  appear  before  the  court.  The 
voice  of  an  infuriate  democracy  cried  out  for  blood ;  and,  after 
the  mockery  of  a  trial,  the  predestined  victim  was  sent  to  the 
scaffold,  his  dying  agonies  mocked  by  the  insulting  shouts  of  a 
maddened  populace,  and  his  murderers  are  honored  and  es- 
teemed by  their  countrymen  as  patriotic  avengers  of  outraged 
humanity. 

But,  we  are  told,  there  was  a  rebellion.  If  so,  then  the  armies 
of  the  Federal  government  should  have  considered  themselves 
as  officers  of  the  law  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  the  rebels  to 
trial.  They  had  no  right  to  inflict  the  punishment.  The  lives 
and  property  of  the  rebels  ought  to  have  been  sacred  in  their 
eyes.  At  least  when  no  resistance  was  offered.  But  they  con- 
ducted the  war  in  a  spirit  which  has  never  been  equalled  since 
the  devastation  of  the  Palatinate  by  Louvois  filled  Europe  with 
horror  and  caused  even  Louis  XIV.  to  feel  the  blush  of  shame 
on  his  brow.  Wherever  an  army  found  no  resistance,  they 
glutted  the  passions  of  revenge  and  of  avarice  by  robbery  and 
devastation.  Sherman  guided  the  march  of  his  army  from  At- 
lanta to  Savannah  by  the  smoke  of  the  dwellings  which  he  de- 
stroyed as  he  marched.  Every  soldier  constituted  himself  an 
executioner,  and  whilst  he  plundered,  he  insulted  his  victims 
by  reading  them  lessons  of  loyalty  and  patriotism.  After  all 
resistance  had  ceased  in  South  Carolina,  Generals  Potter  and 
Hartwell  signalized  their  valor  by  incursions  into  the  surround- 
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ing  country,  plundering,  burning,  and  heaping  inenlta  on  the 
h^B  of  the  defenceless  people.  Kevenge  wae  the  Bpirit  which 
animated  tlie  armies  of  the  North.  For  eighteen  months^ 
Charleston  waa  subjected  to  a  cruel  and  wanton  bomhardmenty 
though  the  demons  who  executed  it  knew  that  not  a  Boldierwae 
there  to  be  hurt  by  their  infernal  Bhella,  The  armies  of  Fort 
Sampter  kept  them  from  the  city,  and  as  they  could  not  tak& 
that  from  the  heroic  garrison  which  held  it,  they  gratified  their 
malignity  by  sending  their  shells  into  the  hated  city. 

And  while  tliis  work  of  hell  wae  going  on,  (and  it  continued 
with  little  intermission  from  the  end  of  August,  1863,  to  the 
middle  of  February,  1865,)  for  no  purpose  that  could  be  justified 
by  any  military  expediency,  was  there  no  voice  to  plead  in  favor 
of  humanity  1  no  one  to  suggest  that  the  senseless  shell  might 
involve  the  innocent  aa  well  as  the  offender  in  a  common  min  ? 
Had  the  enlightened  democracy  of  the  best  and  happiest  gov- 
ernment under  the  sun,  no  one  who  could  raise  a  voice  against 
this  diabolical  and  useleaa  butchery  1  Alaa !  if  any  one  dared 
even  question  the  wisdom  of  their  acts,  the  little  bell  of  Mr. 
Seward,  or  of  Mr.  Stanton,  would  tinkle,  and  the  advocate  ot 
humanity  would  find  himself  immersed  in  a  military  prieoD. 
Even  woman  forgot  her  mission  of  love.  Observers  from  our 
lines  have  seen  ladies  (?)  on  Morris  Island  pull  the  fatal  lanyard 
which  was  to  send  the  shell  shrieking  and  howling  through  tiie 
fated  city.  They  knew  that  there  were  thousands  of  women 
and  children  among  whom  that  hellish  missel  would  fall;  they 
knew  that  it  was  a  messenger  of  death  which  they  were  sending 
to  do  its  work  without  remorse  upon  friend  and  foe ;  but  those 
bosoms,  at  which  perhaps  helpless  infancy  had  nursed ;  those 
bosoms  which  should  beat  only  with  gentleness  and  pity,  were 
steeled  against  humanity  when  rebels  were  concerned,  and 
calmly  beat  while  their  iiands  dealt  the  blow  of  death.  If  ihose 
women  had  husbands,  we  know  not  how  they  r^arded  the 
atrocious  deed ;  but  if  we  had  a  wife  who  could  indulge  in 
such  hellish  pastime,  we  should  not  take  her  to  our  boeonif 
until  she  had  purified  herself  by  a  lustration  of  penitence  and 
prayer. 

Where  a  pure  democracy  governs  personal  liberty  is  not  Be> 
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cure.     At  the  first  sympton  of  danger,  despotism  rules  and  law 
is  silenced.    During  the  late  war,  personal  liberty  at  the  North 
existed  only  at  the  will  of  the  government  at  Washington. 
Citizens  were  arrested  and  imprisoned  on  bare  suspicion,  and 
the  civil  courts  were  powerless  to  assist  them.     The  last  act  of 
Chief  Justice  Taney's  oflBcial  life  was  a  protest, — an  inaffectual 
protest, — against  military  interference  with  the  law.    A  citizen 
of  Maryland  was  arrested  by  military  authority  and  committed 
to  a  military  prison.     A  writ  of  habeas  corpus  was  issued  to 
bring  him  before  the  law  courts.     The  oracle  was  contemptu- 
ously disobeyed.    The  Chief  Justice  protested  in  a  letter  to  the 
President  against  this  usurpation ;  and,  for  his  vindiction  of  the 
law,  the  memory  of  that  good  man  and  upright  judge  is  even 
now  a  by- word  of  repreach  among  the  citizens  of  the  model  re- 
public.    Other  judges  refused  to  hear  the  cases  which  were 
brought  before  them ;  and  thus  let  the  law  and  the  constitution 
perish  by  their  own  lachesse.     So  that  when  Mr.  Stanton  chose 
to  ring  his  little  bell,  there  was  no  hope  for  his  tmhappy  vic- 
tim ;   and  the  people  applauded  the  judges,  who  were  too 
cowardly  to  stand  at  their  posts,  and  glorified  themselves  as 
being  the  freest  people  on  whom  the  sun  of  heaven  shines.    In 
fact  the  judges  had  early  received  intimations  of  the  personal 
danger  which  they  incurred  if  they  should  assert  the  majesty  of 
the  law.    At  the  breaking  out  of  hostilities,  when  volunteers 
were  called  for  over  the  country,  some  heartless  youths  of  "Wash- 
ington, boiling  over  with  zeal  for  the  preservation  of  the  glori- 
ous Union,  volunteered,  and  were  received  into  the  army  of  the 
United  States.     Their  parents  naturally  thinking  that  school 
was  a  better  occupation  for  their  tender  age  than  the  army, 
after  ineflfectual  efforts  to  obtain  their  release,  determined  to 
resort  to  the  protection  of  the  law.    Application  was  made  to 
Judge  Merrick,  one  of  the  Judges  of  the  District  of  Columbia, 
and  he  issued  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus  to  have  these  youths 
brought  before  him,  in  order  that  he  might  judge  of  the  legality 
of  their  enlistment.    The  order  was  contemptuously  disobeyed 
by  the  commanding  officer ;  whereupon  the  judge  issued  an 
order  for  his  arrest  for  contempt.    This  order  was  also  disobey- 
ed, and  with  the  notice  of  disobedience  came  an  order  from  the 
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government  commanding  the  judge  to  desist  from  all  further 
interference  with  military  matters.  And  not  content  with  this 
order,  a  sentinel  was  posted  at  his  door,  and  for  several  weeks 
he  was  subjected  to  the  annoyance  of  feeling  that  though  he 
was  a  citizen  of  the  Model  Republic,  he  was  a  prisoner  in  his 
own  house  for  no  crime  but  that  of  having  discharged  his  duty. 
In  marked  contrast  with  this  abandonment  of  law  by  the 
American  judges,  stands  the  history  of  the  proceedings  in  the 
Court  of  King's  Bench  in  Dublin  during  the  exciting  scenes  of 
1798.  A  formidable  rebellion  had  broken  out  in  Ireland ;  the 
war  between  Britain  and  France  was  raging ;  the  coast  of  Ire- 
land was  in  constant  danger  of  a  French  invasion,  and  the 
country  was  put  under  martial  law.  An  Irish  patriot,  Theobald 
Wolfe  Tone,  had  participated  actively  in  the  rebellion,  and  held 
a  military  commission  from  the  French  government.  He  was 
apprehended,  tried  before  a  court  martial,  and  sentenced  to  be 
hanged  as  a  traitor.  Mr.  Tone  prayed  that,  as  a  French  officer, 
he  might  be  shot  to  death ;  but  this  prayer  was  contemptuously 
denied.  On  the  day  on  which  the  sentence  was  to  be  executed, 
Mr.  Curan  moved  in  the  Court  of  King's  Bench,  for  a  habeas 
corpus  to  stay  the  execution,  and  bring  the  case  before  the 
court.  He  said  that  he  thought  it  more  than  likely  that  Mr. 
Tone  was  guilty  of  the  crime  for  which  he  was  condemned  to 
die,  but  that  the  court  martial  had  overstepped  their  jurisdic- 
tion ;  which  was  confined  exclusively  to  the  army.  Lord  Kil- 
warden,  the  Chief  Justice  ordered  the  writ  to  be  prepared. 
Upon  which  Mr.  Curan  said,  that  while  the  necessary  formali- 
ties in  preparing  the  writ  were  in  process,  the  victim  of  military 
rule  might  be  sufiering  his  sentence,  and  urged  prompt  action. 
Lord  Kilwarden  thereupon  ordered  the  Sheriff  to  proceed  at 
once  to  the  provost,  and  fetch  the  body  of  Mr.  Tone.  The 
Sheriff  returned  and  reported  that  the  provost  had  refused  to 
deliver  up  Mr.  Tone,  and  declared  that  he  would  obey  no  orders 
but  through  his  superior.  Major  Sandys.  The  Chief  Justice 
ordered  him  to  return  instantly,  and  bring  back,  not  only  Mr. 
Tone,  but  the  provost  and  jMajor  Sandys ;  and  to  take  such 
measures  as  effectually  to  prevent  the  execution  of  the  sentence 
of  the  court  martial.     The  majesty  of  the  law  was  vindicated. 
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Mr.  Tone  was  not  hanged.  Whilst  Lord  Kilwarden  was  thus 
energetically  asserting  the  supremacy  of  the  law,  Tone  cut  his 
throat.  He  died  a  week  afterwards  from  the  effect  of  his 
wound.  He  never  appeared  before  the  Court  of  the  King's 
Bench. 

This  remarkable  case  illustratQS  beautifully  the  reverence  for 
law  exhibited  by  Lord  Kilwarden.  He  had  no  sympathy  with 
the  Irish  rebellion.  In  less  than  two  years  ftom  that  time  he 
was  murdered ;  and  though  a  mystery  hangs  over  his  death,  it 
was  generally,  and  probably  truly,  believed  to  be  the  act  of  the 
Irish  patriots,  who  had  again  become  restive.  But,  tmder  all 
circumstances,  Lord  Kilwarden  reverenced  the  majesty  of  the 
law,  and  as  its  minister,  felt  that  his  first  duty  was  to  maintain 
it  even  amid  the  din  of  arms.  A  sublime  spectacle,  which  ' 
not  one  of  our  Judges,  except  Mr.  Taney,  had  the  courage  to 
emulate. 

It  is  evident  that  during  the  war  there  was  a  reign  of  terror 
at  the  North.  There  was  no  tolerance  for  freedom  of  speech, 
of  the  press,  or  of  opinion.  The  little  bell  of  the  Secretary 
would  tinkle,  and  a  suspected  person  was  sent,  without  know- 
ing of  what  he  was  accused,  to  a  military  prison ;  again  its 
faint  notes  would  be  heard,  and  a  newspaper  is  suppressed ;  and 
again,  its  ominous  tones  would  vibrate  upon  the  terror-stricken 
ear,  and  an  obnoxious  person  would  be  sent  into  exile.  All 
this,  too,  when  no  enemy  was  near,  no  danger  apprehended. 
The  war  indeed  was  raging  South  of  the  Potomac ;  but  beyond 
the  Maryland  line  all  was  perfect  repose.  But  a  hellish  torture 
must  have  been  preying  upon  the  hearts  of  those  who,  while 
boasting  ihat  theirs  was  the  land  of  freedom,  of  order,  and  of 
law,  could  thus  strike  a  fatal  blow  at  civil  as  well  as  political 
liberty,  even  while  pretending  to  be  zealously  defending  the 
cause  of  both. 

Well,  at  last,  the  war  came  to  an  end.  The  so-called  rebels 
laid  down  their  arms  and  yielded  to  the  force  of  numbers. 
What  then  was  the  course  of  the  most  enlightened  government 
under  the  sun  ?  Were  the  rebels  called  to  expiate  their  offences  ? 
A  law  had  been  passed  to  punish  rebellion,  and  to  provide  for 
the  confiscation  of  property.    Did  the  courts  find  themselves 
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clogged  with  the  numerous  cases  to  which  the  rebellion  had 
given  rise  ?  Not  a  single  case  was  brought  before  the  courts. 
Did  a  generous  spirit  of  amnesty  prevail,  and  did  the  victorious 
North  offer  the  olive  branch  to  those  who  so  long  had  resisted 
their  arms  ?  The  process  of  law  was  too  slow  to  gratify  the 
\andictive  malignity  of  the  conquerers.  Punishment  was  meted 
out  by  geographical  lines,  and  every  man  South  of  Maryland, 
who  was  of  pure  white  blood,  was  required  to  purge  himself  of 
the  crime  of  treason.  Men  were  occasionally  imprisoned ;  but 
the  government  shrank  from  prosecution.  Mr.-  Davis,  after  a 
very  longf  confinement  in  a  military  prison,  was  released  with- 
out a  trial.  So  with  all  the  principal  officers  of  the  Confeder- 
ate government ;  confined  in  military  dungeons  without  war- 
rants, they  were  released  without  process.  Irresponsible  agents 
confiscated  at  will  the  property  of  citizens,  and  the  courts  of 
justice  were  mute.  Nay,  when  it  was  feared  that  they  might 
utter  a  word  in  behalf  of  law  and  of  liberty,  they  were  gagged 
by  authority.  The  South  was  required  to  execute  on  their  best 
citizens  the  vengeance  breathed  by  the  North,  by  adopting  a 
Constitution  which  disfranchised  them ;  and  when  they  gener- 
ously refused  to  be  the  organs  of  their  own  humiliation,  civil 
government  was,  at  a  breath  of  Congress,  subverted  in  thirteen 
States ;  and  the  liberties  and  destinies  of  their  people  commit- 
ted to  the  tender  mercies  of  military  satraps  who  were  sent  to 
rule  over  them.  The  people  who  boast  of  their  freedom  as  the 
growth  of  education,  who  incessantly  proclaim,  and  truly  pro- 
claim, that  education  is  indispensably  necessary  to  free  repub- 
lican governments,  deliberately,  and  without  any  judicial  pro- 
cess, disfranchise  those  who  had  the  knowledge  and  the  experi- 
ence which  fit  men  for  self-government,  and  conferred  political 
power  with  lavish  hands  upon  slaves  just  emancipated.  Lee 
was  disfranchised ;  the  poorest  negro  in  Virginia  was  put  over 
his  head.  And  what  was  the  motive  which  called  for  this  re- 
versal of  the  law  of  nature?  It  was  pretended,  forsooth,  that 
without  this  political  power,  the  negro  would  soon  fall  again 
under  the  power  of  their  former  masters.  A  flimsy  pretext, 
which  those  who  urged  it  knew  to  be  false.  It  was  low  vindic- 
tiveness.     It  was  hatred  of  a  people  who,  with  all  their  faults. 
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had  shown  themselves  their  superiors  in  all  the  noble  traits  of 
manhood.  Not  satisfied  with  reducing  the  South  to  submission, 
they  panted  to  humble  their  people,  and  to  do  this  they  tried 
to  elevate  the  freedman  above  his  former  master.  They  de* 
graded  their  own  race,  brought  a  reproach'  upon  their  own 
manhood,  and  damned  themselves  to  endless  infamy.  That 
hatred  and  revenge  were  their  ruling  motives,  appears  by  a 
-declaration  lately  made  in  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Sumner.  He 
said  that  Mr.  Stanton  ordered  the  Arlington  estate  to  be  used 
.as  a  burial  ground  for  the  deceased  soldiers,  in  order  that  the 
Lees  should  never  again  enter  it ;  or  if  they  did,  that  they 
should  be  forever  visited  by  the  ghosts  of  Federal  soldiers ! 
After  reading  this  declaration  one  is  not  surprised  to  hear  that 
the  wretched  Secretary  could  not,  in  the  agony  of  his  remorse, 
^endure  the  misery  of  living. 

Well,  the  Lees  are  still  excluded  from  Arlington ;  but  by 
what  judgment  of  law  are  they  spoiled  of  their  inheritance?  No 
conviction  of  treason  or  of  rebellion  defiles  the  memory  of  the 
great  owner  of  Arlington.  His  persecutors  dared  not  prosecute 
him ;  but  they  could  rob  him.  They  could  steal  his  heirlooms; 
but  they  did  not  enter  into  a  court  of  justiee  to  sanction  their  ^ 
robbery.  In  the  freest  and  most  enlightened  government  under 
the  sun,  popular  rogues  control  the  law. 

Such  is  a  portion  of  the  record  of  that  people  whom  Mr. 
Schurz  esteems  so  highly,  and  whom  he  dreads  to  see  contami- 
nated by  a  nearer  association  with  the  tropics.  There  is  much, 
very  much,  that  is  admirable  in  that  people.  Enlightened  and 
enterprising  to  a  very  high  degree,  they  must  always  occupy  a 
prominent  place  in  the  history  of  modem  civilization.  But 
they  have  many  and  very  serious  faults.  Their  egotism  would 
be  sublime,  if  it  were  not  disgusting,  and  it  lies  at  the  root  of 
most  of  their  faults.  Hence,  when  the  States  of  the  South  sev- 
ered their  connection  with  them,  every  man  felt  that  it  was 
an  injury  done  to  himself;  and  therefore  acquiesced  cheer- 
fully in  the  prostration  of  law,  when  it  seemed  necessary  to 
crush  obnoxious  conflicting  opinions.  When  a  democracy  be- 
comes a  despotism,  the  majority  are  a  long  time  in  perceiving 
the  change,  because  at  first  the  despotism  is  but  the  representa- 
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tive  of  popular  opinion.  Cromwell's  party  scarcely  felt  his 
tyranny.  But  the  example  of  violated  law  once  given,  the  en- 
tering wedge  has  been  applied,  and  all  that  is  wanting  is  the 
appearance  of  the  man  who  will  wield  the  despotism  for  his 
own  interest.  Hitherto  no  man  has  yet  appeared ;  and  it  may 
be  the  will  of  providence  that  no  great  man  shall  for  some  time 
appear  in  the  political  horizon  of  America ;  but  as  soon  as  he 
does  appear,  the  political  liberties  of  the  country  are  gone. 

Men  are  easily  governed  by  names,  and  cling  to  the  shadow 
long  after  the  substance  is  gone.  Augustus  was  the  supposed 
restorer  of  the  liberties  of  Rome ;  he  purged  the  Senate,  filled 
it  with  men  of  dignity  and  responsibility,  and  listened  respect- 
fully to  its  suggestions ;  he  rejected  with  horror  the  dictatorial 
power  which  his  great  uncle  had  cheerfully  borne,  and  with  ap- 
parent humility  prayed  that  the  oflBce  of  Tribune  of  the  people 
might  be  conferred  on  him  for  a  period  longer  than  the  laws 
allowed ;  and,  availing  himself  of  the  sacred  character  attached 
to  this  popular  and  apparently  inferior  office,  he  rivetted  his 
power  firmly  on  the  republic  and  established  as  perfect  a  tyranny 
as  the  world  ever  saw.  The  great  mistakes  of  the  Bonapartes, 
was  that  tliey  were  not  satisfied  with  republican  titles.  Men 
are, governed  by  names.  Call  Maximilian  an  Emperor,  and  the 
country  is  appalled  at  the  near  approach  to  its  borders  of  the 
effete  tyrannies  of  feudal  Europe ;  call  his  savage  murders  a 
President,  and  Mr.  Seward,  and  Mr.  Stanton,  and  the  whole 
bevy  of  politicians  at  Washington  throw  up  their  caps  in  wild 
delight  at  the  triumph  of  republican  liberty  over  aristocratic 
tyranny. 

The  very  diffusion  of  knowledge  of  which  the  North  boasts, 
and  justly  boasts,  is  not  unfavorable  to  the  cause  of  despotism. 
Wisdom  does  not  necessarily  follow  knowledge ;  and  the  great 
mass  of  men,  however  well  instructed,  must  needs  receive  their 
political  lessons  from  their  leaders.  The  newspaper  is  in  this 
country  the  great  organ  of  political  instruction ;  and  it  is  noto- 
rious, that  even  men  who  may  justly  claim  to  be  enlightened^ 
will  read  those  papers  only  which  cater  to  their  own  prejudices. 
The  people  therefore  under  the  appearance  of  being  readers,, 
are  really  more  completely  guided  by  these  leaders  than  if  they 
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were  less  lettered.  They  are  flattered  more  easily ;  they  think 
they  are  working  out  political  problems  for  themselves,  when 
in  fact  they  are  only  repeating  the  words  which  are  put  into 
their  mouths  by  their  instructors.  "We  find  it  difficult  to  be- 
lieve that  the  people  of  the  United  States  assented  to  the  recon- 
struction acts  in  the  spirit  of  vindictiv^ness.  They  must  have 
believed  as  they  were  instructed  to  believe,  that  it  was  a  neces- 
sary measure  of  policy  called  for  by  the  existing  state  of  things ; 
that  it  was  necessary  for  the  maintenance  of  the  civil  liberty  of 
the  manumitted  slave.  And  yet  of  all  the  generals  whom  the 
war  produced,  the  favorite  seems  to  be  Butler.  When  we  see 
him,  the  pet  of  New  England,  rising  superior  to  such  men  a» 
Adams,  our  faith  in  Northern  nature  staggers.  Popular  favor 
crowns  a  Sickles,  a  Sheridan,  and  a  Butler,  and  frowns  upon  a 
Hancock, — a  gentleman  and  a  soldier,  sans  peur^  sans  re- 
proche. 

There  is  another  pernicious  eflfect  resulting  from  the  general 
difiusion  of  education,  which  may  not  appear  so  pernicious  to 
Mr.  Schurz  as  it  does  to  us.  A  wide-spread  infidelity  is  seated 
like  a  canker  on  the  North,  and  is  surely  working  out  the  de- 
struction of  its  moral  life.  We  have  before  us  a  few  numbers 
of  a  Boston  weekly,  called  The  Banner  of  Light ;  a  paper  de- 
voted to  the  interests  of  what,  by  a  singular  misnomer,  is  called 
Spiritualism,  but  which  is  the  religion  of  madmen.  Kejecting 
the  teachings  of  Christianity,  they  pretend  to  receive  commu- 
nications from  the  world  of  departed  spirits ;  and  not  a  line  re- 
corded in  these  papers  is  worth  preserving  as  a  gain  in  either 
moral  or  religious  sentiment.  But  what  is  alarming  in  these 
papers,  is  the  list  of  lecturers  who  are  to  disseminate  their  de- 
spairing doctrine  over  the  country.  These  are  numbered  by 
hundreds.  And  who  are  the  victims  of  this  doctrine  ?  Surely 
not  the  enlightened, — the  really  educated !  They  are  the  mass 
of  readers,  who,  pufled  up  with  a  little  knowledge,  illustrate 
the  aphorism  of  Bacon,  and  rush  into  the  depths  of  Atheism. 

Another  sign  of  approaching  ruin,  is  the  tendency  to  fly  in 
the  face  of  nature,  and  prevent  the  natniral  and  legitimate  re- 
sults, not  only  of  marriage,  but  even  of  illicit  love.  That  thi& 
tendency  is  alarming,  we  infer  from  the  fact  that  Dr.  Storer,. 
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an  eminent  physician  of  Boston,  has  found  it  necessary  to  write 
a  protest  against  criminal  abortion,  which  he  says  is  common' 
in  New  England.  There  is  wonderful  wisdom  in  the  revealed 
word  of  God:  The  Tree  of  Knowledge  opens  the  eyes  to  the 
knowledge  of  evil  as  well  as  of  good. 

That  these  people  are  cruel,  can  scarcely  be  denied.  But 
they  have  the  ingenuity  so  to  color  their  acts,  that  they  sugar 
o'er  the  devil  himself.  To  strangers,  ignorant  of  the  real  state 
of  things,  the  acts  of  reconstruction  seem  founded  on  principles 
of  justice  and  humanity.  They  have  even  been  praised  for  the 
clemency  with  which  they  dealt  with  rebels.  But  what  is  the 
truth  ?  In  connection  with  the  fact  that  they  never  dared  trust 
the  matter  of  the  so-called  rebellion  to  their  own  courts,  they 
disfranchised  intelligence  and  moral  worth,  and  put  over  them 
ignorance  and  brute  force.  Pretending  the  highest  regard  for 
free  institutions  and  insisting  that  education  is  the  only  efficient 
guardian  of  liberty,  they  turned  over  at  least  four  States  out  of 
thirteen  to  the  absolute  rule  of  blacks  recently  emancipated ; 
and,  in  the  other  States,  so  crippled  the  whole  race  by  disfran- 
chisements and  disabilities,  that  even  in  them  the  numerical 
inferiority  of  the  negroes  might  be  made  up  by  the  large  num- 
ber of  disfranchised  whites.  It  is  the  glory  of  the  most  en- 
lightened government  under  the  sun,  that  they  have  deliber- 
ately elevated  ignorance  above  knowledge,  and  put  refinement 
and  delicacy  under  the  rule  of  brute  force  and  passion.  And 
this  is  done  in  the  name  of  humanity,  of  liberty,  of  enlightened 
progress.  The  yation^  (a  newspaper,)  which,  under  the  garb 
of  moderation,  advocated  all  these  measures  as  consistent  with 
the  enlightened  spirit  of  the  times,  has  occasionally  had  it«  un- 
derstanding penetrated  by  a  ray  of  light ;  and,  after  two  years 
of  this  modern  political  experiment  in  South  Carolina,  deliber- 
ately denounces  its  government  as  a  disgrace  to  civilization. 

Let  us  now  go  back  over  the  ground  which  we  have  traversed, 
and  examine  how  faithfully  Mr.  Schurz  has  repreresented  the 
North  and  the  South.  For  the  truth  of  his  position  he  appeals 
to  the  intimate  knowledge  of  all  who  hear  him.  ^  There  is  not 
one  of  us  who  do  not  know  that  these  things  are  so '.  *  The 
South  is  turbulent,  and  more  apt  to  resort  to  force  than  to  the 
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peaceable  friction  of  opinion '.  We  appeal  to  history,  and  we 
sjiow  that  until  the  North  made  war  upon  us  in  1861,  it  was 
never  necessary  to  call  out  a  military  force  for  the  preservation 
of  order  at  the  South ;  while  at  the  North,  in  1786,  Governor 
Sullivan  Was  obliged  to  call  out  a  military  force  to  release  the 
legislature  of  New  Hampshire  from  an  armed  mob  which  as- 
sumed to  dictate  its  action ;  that  in  1787,  Daniel  Shays,  with 
his  rebellious  troops,  kept  forcible  possession  of  Worcester, 
threatened  the  arsenal  at  Springfield,  and  could  only  be  dis- 
persed by  force.  That  in  tlie  early  part  of  Washington's  ad- 
nainistration,  an  excise  tax  on  whisky  occasioned  a  formidable 
insurrection  in  Western  Pennsylvania,  which  could  be  repressed 
only  by  force ;  and  that,  in  1842,  the  malcontents  of  the  Dorr 
faction  involved  Ehode  Island  in  the  terrors  of  civil  war.  It  is 
true  that,  in  1812,  the  South  did  not  take  up  arms  to  aid  their 
common  counto-y  in  the  war  against  Britain,  while  the  people 
of  the  most  enlightened  States  on  the  planet  refused  to  give 
either  their  lives,  or  their  money,  to  their  country,  and  bought 
from  the  common  enemy  protection  for  their  commerce  at  sea. 
If  the  South  was  quick  to  take  up  arms,  it  was  not  against  their 
countrymen. 

But '  the  South  has  a  revolutionary  tendency  which  lurks  in 
the  system  like  a  chronic  disease '.  We  know  not  where,  or 
how  this  is  shown.  She  was  faithful  to  her  constitutional  en- 
gagements when  the  North  wis  not  to  hers.  If,  after  political 
power  had  passed  decidedly  over  to  the  side  of  the  North,  her 
public  men  sometimes  gave  utterance  to  threats  of  discontent, 
these  were  only  repetions  of  the  threats  made  by  Northern  ora- 
tors before  they  had  clearly  gained  the  ascendency.  Josiah 
Quincy  was  much  more  of  a  revolutionist  than  John  C.  Cal- 
houn. The  State  of  Virginia  has  been  dismembered  by  the 
North  in  palpable  violation  of  the  Constitution.  The  pure  and 
free  spirit  of  New  Engltod,  that  but  for  the  opportune  battle 
of  New  Orleans,  she  would  have  given  a  revolutionary  sanction 
to  treason.  During  the  war  with  Mexico,  it  was  with  great 
diflSculty  that  the  quota  of  moral  and  enlightened  Massachus- 
etts could  be  raisQd.  That  enlightened  republic  regards  all 
war  as  sinful,  except  that  which  is  waged  against  the  South. 
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We  cannot  undertake  to  be  the  apologist  of  the  South.     We 
only  ask  Mr.  Schurz  to  read  over  again  the  history  of  the  North 
and  the  South.    I^  he  will  do  so  dispassionately,  he  will  per- 
haps retract,  or  at  least  modify,  some  of  his  charges  against  the 
South.    But  alas !  we  forget.    We  were  thinking  of  the  South 
when  it  had  an  existence ;  when  it  had  a  moral  power.    That 
South  exists  no  longer ;  and  we  fear  that  Mr.  Schurz's  vaticina- 
tions are  well  founded.    But  the  South  of  1860,  Mr.  Schurz 
did  not  know.    His  head  at  that  time  was  too  full  of  radicalism 
to  permit  him  to  study  it.    Here  it  is  in  a  few  words,  uttered 
by  Mr.  Mason  in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  after  the 
phials  of  Mr.  Sumner's  wrath  had  been  poured  out  on  the 
South.     Why  should  the  North  so  persistently  hate  the  South? 
*  It  is  not ',  said  Mr.  Mason, '  the  wealth  of  the  South,  for  Mr. 
Sumner  has  boasted  that  the  wealth  of  Massachusetts  alone  ifl 
three  times  greater  than  that  of  the  whole  cotton-growing  in- 
dustry of  the  South.    It  is  not  her  numerical  strength,  for  in- 
disputably we  are  numerically  in  the  minority.    It  is  not  in 
political  power  meted  out  to  the  States  by  the  Constitution,  for 
we  are  in  a  minority  both  in  the  Senate  and  in  the  House  of 
Representatives.     There  is  but  one  power  left ;  and  that  is  a 
great  and  controlling  power,  not  only  in  halls  of  legislature, 
but  in  the  world.    It  is  the  moral  power  of  truth  and  justice. 
It  is  the  moral  power  which  recognizes  the  obligation  of  the 
compact,  and  observes  it  as  you  observe  the  compacts  of  honor.' 
We  are  content  to  let  Mr.  Mason's  character  of  the  South  stand 
without  any  addition  of  our  own. 

Whether  Domenica  should  or  should  not  be  annexed  to  the 
United  States,  is  a  question  which  we  could  not  discuss  without 
presumption.  It  would  be  like  a  West  Indian,  or  an  Austra- 
lian, discussing  the  policy  of  England  towards  Ireland.  We 
have  the  form  of  a  free  government,  but  are  continually  re- 
minded of  our  provincial  character.*  Mr.  Schurz  very  plainly 
intimates  that  this  is  to  last  forever.  We  are  content.  For 
the  present,  the  hand  of  power,  urged  by  hatred,  presses  heavily 
upon  us ;  but  we  are  sanguine  enough  to  hope,  that  nature 
will,  after  a  time,  reassert  her  rights,  and  that  the  instincts  of 
race  will  at  last  rise  superior  to  political  hatred.    Mr.  Schurz 
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is  himself  an  illustration  of  the  truth  that  prejudice  cannot  last 
forever.  We  remember  him  ten  years  ago,  inspired  with  the 
bitterest  political  hatred  towards  us.  We  now  hail  him  as  the 
advocate  of  that  true  peace  which  is  founded  in  justice.  He  has 
yet  to  unlearn  the  lessons  which  clouded  his  more  youthful 
mind.  The  film  is  dropping  from  his  eyes.  We  accept  his 
present  position  as  the  harbenger  of  a  brighter  day. 


Abt.  VII. — The  AihencBum  ;  a  Journal  of  Literature^  Science^ 
and  the  Fine  Arts.  London :  John  Fpancis.  No.  1912, 
the  Article  on  ^A  Theodicy  ;  or^  Vindication  of  the  Dimne 
Glory  as  manifested  in  the  Constitution  amd  Government 
of  tne  Moral  World.  By  A.  T.  Bledsoe,  LL.D.  London : 
Saunders,  Otley  &  Co.     1864 '. 

It  was  in  consequence  of  the  high  opinion  expressed  by  Dean 
Mansel,  the  celebrated  author  of  77ie  Limits  of  ReUgiov^ 
Thought^  that  the  work  above  mentioned  was  republished  in 
England.  On  its  appearance,  it  was  most  favorably  noticed  by 
many  of  the  leading  Journals  of  London,  as  well  as  by  some  of 
those  in  Scotland.  In  Scotland,  especially,  the  notices  were 
far  more  favorable  than  the  author  had  anticipated.  Instead 
of  the  charges  of '  Pelagianism ', '  Atheism',  and  so  forth,  which 
the  Calvinists  of  this  country  had  so  freely,  not  to  say  so  fiercely, 
hurled  at  his  head,  the  Calvinistic  Journals  of  Scotland  were 
calm,  considerate,  and  even  candid  in  their  criticisms.  In  none 
of  those  notices,  indeed,  was  there  a  line,  or  a  word,  of  which 
any  reasonable  author  could  have  the  least  right  to  complain. 
If  the  present  writer  had  preserved  any  of  those  criticisms,  he 
would  be  glad  to  lay  extracts  from  them  before  his  readers,  in 
order  to  show  how,  and  in  what  spirit,  religious  controvery 
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truths  which,  as  he  believed,  liad  appeared  to  him,  and^even  to 
write  them  down  in  a  book  and  submit  them  to  the  judgment 
of  others ;  then  was  the  author  in  question  guilty  of  presump- 
tion.   But  then  how  has  any  branch  of  human  knowl^ge  ever 
been  delivered  from  its  obscurities,  or  had  its  bounderies  en- 
larged and  lighted  up,  except  by  precisely  that  sort  of  presump- 
tion ?   Anaxagoras  who,  looking  above  and  beyond  the  religions 
notions  of  his  day,  rose  to  the  sublime  conception  of  the  supreme 
V0D7,  by  whom  the  universe  was  *  ordered  and  adorned  %  was 
guilty  of  precisely  that  sort  of  presumption,  and  paid  the  fear- 
ful penalty  of  his  crime.    But  has  not  the  world  owed  more  to 
his  presumption,  than  to  the  extreme  modesty  of  all  his  perse- 
cutors?   '  It  is  not  I ',  said  he, '  who  have  lost  the  Athenians ; 
it  is  the  Athenians  who  have  lost  me,'    But,  in  point  of  fact, 
the  Athenians  did  not  lose  him ;  for  Socrates  rose  out  of  his 
ashes.    The  torch  kindled  by  him,  was  seized  by  his  successors, 
and,  in  the  hands  of  a  Socrates,  a  Plato,  and  an  Aristotle, 
made  to  iUuminate  the  civilized  world.   Who,  then,  cares  about 
the  charge  of  presumption  ?  -  The  only  question  is,  whether  the 
author  of  A  Theodicy  has  given  a  true,  or  a  false,  solution  of 
the  stupendous  problem  of  tlie  moral  world  ?    If  it  be  false,  it 
is  no  very  great  disgrace  to  fail  in  company  with  a  Plato  and  a 
Leibnitz ;  and  if  it  be  true,  he  has  still  less  reason  to  blush 
under  the  rebuke  of  those  who,  ^vithout  even  looking  into  his 
solution,  have  the  ability  to  raise  the  cry  of  presumption.     His 
solution  was  submitted,  not  to  the  critics  of  this  class,  but  to 
those  who  possessed  '  both  the  desire  and  the  capacity  to  think 
for  themselves ',  (p.  365) ;  and  having  received,  from  so  many 
eminent  judges  of  this  description,  a  verdict  in  his  favor,  he 
now  leaves  the  charge  of  presumption  to  take  care  of  itself.   He 
abandons  it  to  the  tender  mercies  of  the  facile  and  facetious 
critic  of  the  London  Athen<jBum. 

This  critic,  in  making  himself  and  his  readers  merry  over 
*  The  Professor  of  Mathematics ',  calls  to  his. aid,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  the  devils  of  Milton.  Having  quoted,  just  as  if  it  were 
something  new,  the  hackneyed  passage  from  Paradise  Laatj 
the  critic  continues :  *  In  this  Milton  showed  himself  more 
knowing  than  Michael  Scott,  who  could  think  of  nothing  better 
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than  setting  his  fiends  to  make  robes  out  of  sea  sand.  But  a 
clever  devil  would  turn  all  the  shores  upon  earth  into  cordage 
long  before  a  clever  man,  though  a  professor  of  mathematics 
into  the  bargain,  would  make  the  slightest  progress  in  settling 
free  will '.  We  agree  with  the  witty  critic,  that  Michael  Scott 
might  have  found  much  more  suitable  work  for  his  small  fiends. 
If  he  had  only  introduced  them  among  philosophers,  cracking 
their  stale  jokes  and  sorry  gibes  at  the  grave  discussions  of  the 
greatest  questions  that  ever  engaged  the  attention  of  men  or  of 
angels,  he  would  have  assigned  to  them  an  employment  far 
more  suitable  to  their  real  characters,  than  the  innocent  occu- 
pation of  merely  making  ropes  of  sand.  As  it  is,  their  hope- 
less task  of  making  ropes  out  of  sea  sand,  is  a  very  harmless 
work  for  devils ;  and  reminds  one,  (to  say  the  worst  of  it,)  of  our 
critic's  attempt  to  manufacture  chains  of  reasoning  out  of  the 
fleeting  fancies  of  his  facetious  brain.  Now,  to  tell  the  plain 
truth, '  the  professor  of  mathematics '  would  infinitely  rather 
argne  the  great  questions  of  *  fixed  fate,  free  will,  foreknowledge 
absolute '  with  the  great  devils  of  Milton,  than  with  the  small 
critic  of  the  London  AtheruBum.  He  might  have,  it  is  true, 
just  as  little  hope  of  converting  them  to  the  truth ;  but  then  he 
would  have,  at  least,  an  attentive  and  respectful  hearing.  For, 
if  any  one  will  consult  the  passage  in  question,  he  will  find  that 
the  demons  referred  to  by  our  critic,  are  a  most  respectable 
race  of  poets  and  philosophers.  They  are  not  of  those  malig- 
nant fiends,  whose 

•  Vast  Typhaean  rage  more  fell 

*  Ucnd  up  both  rocks  and  hills,  and  ride  the  air 

*  In  whirlwind.* 

On  the  contrary,  they  are  the  '  others  more  mild ',  who 

*•  Retired  in  a  silent  valley,  sing 

*■  With  notes  angelical  to  many  a  harp 

*  Their  own  heroic  deeds  and  hapless  fall 

*  By  doom  of  battle ;  and  complain  thai  fate 

*  Free  virtue  tHiovld  enthrall  to  force  or  chance.* 

They  sing  the  false  song  of  fate,  it  is  true,  but  then  how  di- 
vinely do  they  sing !    In  the  words  of  the  Poet : 
13 
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• 

*  Their  song  was  partial;  but  the  harmony, 

*  (What  could  it  less  when  spirits  immortal  sing,) 

*  Suspended  hell,  and  took  with  ravishment 

*  The  thronging  audience.' 

Now  who,  on  such  awful  theme,  would  not  rather  listen  to 
the  sublime  song  of  such  demons,  than  to  the  small  wit  of  our- 
critic  ? 

The  Poet  thus  describes  his  great  philosophers : 

*  In  discourse  more  sweet, 

*  (For  eloquence  the  soul,  song  charms  the  sense,) 

*  Others  apart  sat  on  a  hiU  retired, 

*  In  thoughts  more  dmatCy  and  reasoned  high 

*  Of  providence,  f&reknowkdgey  wiU,  and  fate,* 

The  Poet  truly  adds :  '  Vain  wisdom  all,  and  false  pliilosophy ' ; 
for  these  philosopliers  of  the  Poet,  were  BllJ^atalists.  As  their 
characters  were  incurably  bad;  so  they  naturally  laid  their 
sins  on  '  fate ',  or  '  God's  decree ',  and  not  upon  themselves. 
No  wonder,  then,  that  they  '  found  no  end  in  wandering  mazes 
lost ' ;  for  being  fast  bound  in  the  everlasting  coils  of  error,  as 
well  as  of  sin,  there  was  no  egress  for  them  into  the  light  and 
joy  of  the  upper  world.  But  yet,  though  wandering  forever 
amid  the  endless  mazes  of  error,  sin,  and  death,  their  *  discourse 
more  sweet '  charms  '  the  soul ',  as  the  sublime  song  of  the  poets 
'  charms  the  sense '.  These  give  us  the  song,  and  those  the  logic^ 
of '  fate ',  or  necessity.  Who,  then,  would  not  rather  listen  to 
the  '  reasonings  high '  of  such  demons,  than  the  flashy  rhetoric 
of  the  London  Athenceum  ?  We  doubt,  however,  if  these  de- 
mons reasoned  much  better  in  favor  of  necessity  than  did 
Spinoza,  or  Leibnitz,  or  Edwards,  to  say  nothmg  of  the  Londoi\ 
Athenceum. 

'  Necessity  rides  logic ',  says  this  Journal,  *  and  free  will  rides 
consciousness ;  and  consciousness  is  first,  and  logic  nowhere '. 
Now  this  seems  to  be  one  of  those  smart  imitations  of  Macau- 
lay,  which  occurs  so  frequently  in  the  pages  bf  the  Athenceum^ 
and  which  sound  more  like  the  crackling  of  thorns  under  a  pot, 
than  like  the  grave  discourse  of  philosophers.  *  Necessity  does 
ride  logic ',  it  is  true ;  but,  then,  as  we  have  just  seen,  it  rides 
the  logic  of  devils.    Now,  it  was  one  great  leading  object  of  the 
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author  of  A  Theodicy  to  break  the  fetters  of  that  false  logic, 
and  scatter  its  fragments  to  the  winds,  in  order  that  mortals 
may  no  longer  ride  with  devils,  or  with  doctors  of  divinity, .'  in 
endless  mazes  lost '.  Consciousness  is  truly  first,  but  logic  is, 
nevertheless,  somewhere^  and  is  something.  The  logic  of  our 
critic  may,  if  he  pleases,  be  nowheae ;  and,  in  our  humble  opin- 
ion, the  sooner  the  better.  But  there  is  a  true  logic,  as  well  as 
a  false ;  ^  logic  which,  instead  of  warring  against  the  light  of 
consciousness,  shines  all  through  that  transcendent  light,  and 
redoubles  its  efi*ulgence  in  favor  of  free  will.  For,  as  there  is  a 
logic  of  hell  and  of  devils,  so  is  there  a  logic  of  heaven  and  of 
its  blessed  angels ;  whose  sublime  song  of  freedom,  and  whose 
still '  sweeter  discourse '  of  reason,  infinitely  transcends  the  song 
of  fate,  and  all  *  the  reasonings  high ',  of  the  bottomless  Pit. 
The  echoes  of  this  song,  of  this  divine  harmony,  are  every- 
where heard  in  the  great  poem  of  Milton,  except  among  his 
demons. 

Now,  who  would  have  believed  it  possible  that,  directly  in 
the  face  of  all  our  critic  has  so  f)leasantly  said  against  the  pos- 
sibillity  of  ever  settling  the  question  of  free  will,  he  sets  up  a 
method  of  his  own  for  the  settlement  of  this  very  question  ? 
'  There  are ',  says  he, '  two  ways  of  settling  the  question  which 
deserve  very  different  degrees  of  attention  '.  Then,  after  dis- 
patching one  of  these  ways,  he  proceeds  to  give  the  second, 
which  is  approved  and  adopted  by  himself.  '  The  other  expla- 
nation ',  says  he,  *  sins  grievously  against  theology,  as  usually 
understood.  It  supposes  complete  fore-ordinance,  but  looks  for- 
ward to  a  final  state  in  which  what  appeared  evil  shall  be  seen  to 
be  on  the  whole  nothing  but  good,  and  in  which  the  condition 
of  created  beings  shall  be  one  of  mixed  enjoyment  and  utility. 
St.  Paul  is  strongly  suspected  of  having  held  this  opinion.  (!)... 
The  Privy  Council  having  decided  that  a  clergyman  may  hope 
for  such  a  restoration  without  losing  his  livelihood,  it  may  now 
be  lawful  for  the  gregarious  laity  to  contemplate  as  possible 
what  those  who  dare  think  for  themselves  have  regarded  as  the 
easiest  and  most  probable  solution  of  the  difficulty.'  Such  is 
our  critic's  short  and  easy  method  for  solving  the  absolutely  nn. 
solvable  problem  of  evil !     Such  is  his  *  moral  quadrature  of 
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the  circle ' !    Let  us  look,  then,  at  tliis  vonderfnl  eolution  of 
the  wonderful  problem,  and  mark  its  characteristica. 

1.  It  ia  an  easy  solution.  It  is  nnepeakably  more  easy  than 
the  one  set  forth  in  A  Theodicy.  It  took  twenty  years  for  the 
elaboration  of  this ;  and  Viat  could  not  have  cost  its  author 
more  than  twenty  minutes. 

2.  It  possesses  the  very  great  merit  of  Binning  *  grievously 
against  theology,  as  usually  understood '.  Hence,  those  who 
happen  to  entertain  a  profound  contempt  for  all  orthodox  sys- 
tems of  theology,  whether  Catholic  or  Protestant,  will  find  this 
an  exceedingly  easy  solution.  The  simple  fact  that  it  sine  so 
egregiously  against  theology,  will  give  it  a  powerful  attraction, 
if  not  an  irresistible  charm,  to  their  highly  illuminated  minds. 
On  the  contrary,  those  who  may  happen  to  retain  some  little 
reepect  for  tlie  opinions  of  the  wise  and  good  of  all  ages,  will 
find  some  little  difficulty  in  the  adoption  of  such  a  solution  of 
the  stupendous  problem  of  evil,  Tliey  will  think  twice,  before 
they  jump  to  such  a  conclusion. 

3.  Tliie  solution  is  wonderfully  adapted  to  the  genius  of  the 
present  age.  In  this  age,  in  which  all  reverence  seems  to  be 
well  nigh  lost  out  of  the  world,  and  few  thinga,  except  ^otism 
and  self-conceit,  seema  to  take  deep  root,  the  above  solution 
may  hope  to  find  many  adherents.  The  opinions  of  its  wise 
critics  will,  no  doubt,  fiow  into  such  a  solution,  even  as  the  ur 
rushes  into  a  vacunm. 

4.  No  conscience  is  required  for  the  adoption  of  such  a  solu- 
tion. Indeed,  the  less  conscience  a  man  has,  the  more  ea^y 
may  he  embrace  the  above  solution.  The  man  who  has  no 
moral  sense  at  all,  or  only  a  faint  and  feeble  one,  may  easily 
embrace  the  doctrine  that  there  ie  no  such  a  sin,  or  evil,  in  the 
world,  except  in  appearance  only.  On  the  contrary,  the  man 
who  has  a  real  conscience,  or  live  moral  sentiments,  will  be  apt 
to  retain  a  little  of  tlio  old  prejudice  that  evil  is  evil,  and  not 
good. 

5.  The  above  solution  is  safe.  The  Privy  Council  is  on  its 
side.  Ilence,  if  a  clergyman  may  hold  this  theory  without 
lo--ing  his  livelihood,  of  course  the  gregarious  laity  may  embrace 
it  without  tlie  least  danger  to  their  souls.    The  Privy  Council 
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will,  of  course,  throw  wide  the  gates  of  Paradise  to  all  the  gre- 
garious bipeds  by  whom  it  may  be  adopted.  All,  then,  who 
*  dare  think  for  themselves '  will  embrace  this  solution  as  '  the 
easiest  and  most  probable ',  and  also  as  ^  the  safest ',  ever  vouch- 
safed to  the  world. 

6.  The  above  solution  saves  a  great  deal  of  trouble.  Solv- 
ing, as  it  does, '  the  old  problem '  by  a  singje  dash  of  the  pen, 
it  spares  the  sad  votaries  of  truth  the  old  means  of  thinking, 
and  reading,  and  patient  meditation,  in  order  to  comprehend 
the  system  of  the  universe.  They  can,  with  the  aid  of  this  so- 
lution, not  only  see  through  the  system  of  the  world  at  a  glance, 
but  they  can,  also,  tell  you  all  about  A  Theodicy ^  without  once 
looking  into  its  pages.  Such  are  a  few  of  the  unspeakable  ad- 
vantages, which  the  above  solution  possesses  over  all  others, 
that  have  ever  been  conceived,  or  invented,  by  the  ingenuity 
or  wit  of  man. 

*  Dr.  Bledsoe ',  says  our  facile  critic,  v<  is  strong  in  the  opinions 
of  others :  he  has  read  much,  and  gives  the  minds  of  many '. 
Strong  in  the  opinions  of  others !  No  criticism  could  possibly 
be  farther  from  the  truth.  He  *  has  given  the  minds  of  many ', 
it  is  true,  but  the  opinions  so  freely  and  so  fully  quoted  by  him 
are  oppesed  to  his  own  views,  and  are,  consequently,  combatted 
by  him.  Indeed,  in  the  investigation  of  any  great  subject,  it 
has  always  been  the  habit  of  his  mind  to  read  and  examine,  al- 
most exclusively,  the  great  works  of  those  most  opposed  to  his 
own  views,  and  to  see  that  they  are  fairly  and  fiilly  represented 
in  his  reply  to  them,  by  the  quotation  of  their  own  language. 
This  fact  is  obvious  to  all  who  have  read  his  works.  How  any 
one,  then,  can  assert  in  the  face  of  this  fact,  that  he  is  '  strong 
in  the  opinions  of  others ',  is  more  than  he  can  conceive ;  at 
least  on  the  supposition  that  the  critic  has  read  the  work  he 
criticizes.  Can  a  man  be  said  to  be  strong  in  the  opinions 
which  he  opposes  and  combats  ?  If  so,  then  is  Dr.  Bledsoe 
strong  in  the  opinions  so  freely  and  so  fully  quoted  in  his  TJie- 
odicyy  but  not  otherwise.  Before  proceeding  to  lay  his  own 
foandation,  he  aimed  to  clear  the  ground  of  all  rubbish  and 
loose  material ;  and  hence  the  appearance  of  so  many  quotations 
in  his  Theodicy.    Our  facetious  critic,  evidently  not  having  read 
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tlie  work,  supposes  that  they  are  brought  forward  to  bolster  up 
the  opinions  of  its  author ! 

The  complaint  of  our  critic,  that  he  cannot  distinguish  be- 
tween what  is  Dr.  Bledsoe's,  and  what  belongs  to  otben,  ie  aa 
equally  unjust  criticism.  Or  if  he  cannot  distinguish  between 
these  two  thin^,  it  is  because  he  has  not  read  the  book,  or  made 
the  effort.  The  leading  idea  of  his  Theodicy  is  Dr.  Bledsoe's, 
and  also  the  consequences  to  which  it  leads,  as  well  'as  the  man- 
ner in  which  other  principles  are  cofirdinated  with  that  leading 
idea.  Now  all  this  is  so  distinctly  claimed  in  the  Theodicj/^  is 
so  clearly  set  forth,  and  so  conclusively  established,  that  *  he  who 
runs  may  read '.  Why,  then,  did  the  critic  complain  of  such  a 
defect  in  Dr.  Bledsoe's  work  )  Simply  because,  as  the  critic 
says,  this  *  is  a  frequent  fault ',  and  because  the  imputation  of  it 
to  Dr.  Bledsoe  would  afford  the  critic  a  fine  opportunity  to  get 
*  off  one  of  his  brilliant  eoniscationB  of  wit.  '  We  are  vexed 
with  a  writer ',  says  he, '  who  loses  himself  in  descriptions  of 
others.  We  are  inclined  to  imitate  Front-do-Bceuf.  When  the 
poor  priest  is  explaining  what  has  happened  to  his  abbot,  and 
becomes  discursive  with  "  Wliat  saith  St.  Augustine!"  the 
^m  I  impatient  Baron  breaks  in  with  "  What  saith  the  devil !  or 

^r\  ratlier,  what  dost  thou  say,  Sir  Priest  ?" ' 

^^|!  Having  got  off  this  fine  coruscation,  the  critic  then  tells- ex- 

flj  actly  what  Dr.  Bledsoe  does  say,  and  proceeds  to  blow  him  out 

^ii-  of  the  water.     He  quotes  the  leading  idea,  or  principle,  of  his 

J  Theodun/y&nA  then, with  his  usual  ease, shows  that  it  is  merely 

^  '  the  silly  perversion  of  a  logical  phrase ',    Alas !  for  the  vanity 

■  of  all  human  hopes.  Dr.  Bledsoe  labored  for  twenty  long  yean ; 

and  yet,  after  all,  he  brought  forth  only  '  the  silly  perveraion  of 

fl  a  logical  phrase'!     Our  critic  finds  this  silly  perversion  of  a 

.  logical  phrase,  in  the  proposition,  tliat '  A  necessary  holiness  is 

I  a  contradiction  in  terms'.    Nowthis  proposition, a*  understood. 

•  by  our  critic,  is,  it  must  be  confessed, '  the  silly  pen'ersion '  of  a 

I  great  truth.     But  the  reader  is  invited   to  consider  this  great 

truth,  not  as  it  is  seen  in  its  silly  perversion,  but  as  it  is  spread 

out,  explained,  and  illuminated,  in  the  pages  of  ^  Theodicy. 

The  great  truth,  then,  that  a'  necessitated  holiness  is  a  contra- 
diction in  terms',  is  '  the  precise  point  &om  which  we  should 
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-contemplate  the  world,  if  we  would  behold  the  power  and  good- 
ness of  God  therein  manifested.  This  is  the  secret  of  the  world 
by  which  the  da/rk  inegma  of  evil  is  solved.^  (Theodicy,  p.  200.) 
But  no  one  can  see,  from  this  bare  statement,  (much  less  from 
the  silly  perversion  of  our  critic,)  how  the  great  truth  is  made 
to  solve  the  inegma  of  evil,  and  light  up  all  things,  from  the 
highest  heavens  to  the  lowest  hell,  with  the  boundless  glory  of 
Ood's  infiifite  wisdom,  and  power,  and  goodness.  If  the  reader 
would  see  this,  or  comprehend  the  fall  import  and  illuminating 
power  of  the  great  truth  in  question,  let  him  take  his  stand  on 
this  truth  itself,  as  it  is  explained,  illustrated,  carried  out,  and 
guarded  on  all  sides  against  perversions,  and  thence  contem- 
plate the  wonderful  order,  harmony,  and  beauty  of  the  uni- 
verse. 

*  Necessary  holiness ',  sftys  our  critic,  *  is  not  a  contradiction 
in  terms ;  the  terms  do  not  contradict  each  other.  "  Necessa- 
ry "  is  said  of  that  which  must  have  been :  "  holiness  "  of  that 
which  is  free  from  sin '.  Now  precisely  here  is  the  gross  blun- 
der, the  silly  perversion,  of  the  careless  critic.  *  Holiness  is 
said  of  that  which  is  free  from  sin ! '  Why,  the  stars  of  heaven, 
and  the  stones  of  earth,  the  winds  of  the  air  and  the  waves,  of 
the  sea,  are  all '  free  from  sin '.  Yet  who  ever  predicated  holi- 
ness, or  virtue,  oi:  moral  goodness,  of  such  things?  Their  mo- 
tions, too,  are  necessary;  but  they  are  not  holy,  nor  virtuous, 
nor  morally  good.  Though  '  a  necessary  holiness  is  a  contra- 
diction in  terms ' ;  yet  this  can  be  seen  only  by  those  who  un- 
derstand the  meaning  of  the  terms^  and  not  by  those  who  lose 
themselves  in  '  silly  perversions '  of  that  meaning. 

Our  critic,  at  last,  we  are  glad  to  perceive,  approaches  some- 
thing like  a  solid  argument.  '  The  holiness  of  God ',  he  urges,- 
*  is  said  to  be  necessary '.  Now,  in  one  sense  of  the  word,  this 
is  true.  The  holiness  of  God  is  necessary,  just  because  he  is 
raised  above  all  temptation  to  evil,  and  because  there  is  no 
greater  power  in  the  universe  than'  himself,  by  which  his  om- 
nipotent will  could  be  turned  from  its  self-appointed  course. 
The  idea  would,  however,  be  much  better  expressed  by  the  term 
certainty^  than  by  the  word  necessity.  His  holiness  is  not  ne- 
cessitated.   If,  indeed,  there  were  any  power  greater  than  his 
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own,  by  which  his  will  was  determined,  or  necessitated,  then 
he  would  not  be  free ;  he  would  not  be  holy ;  nay,  he  would 
not  be  God.  On  the  contrary,  the  power  greater  than  himself, 
by  which  his  will  was  coerced,  or  necessitated,  would  be  th& 
real,  the  ruling  God  of  the  universe.  But  there  is  ^  no  God 
but  the  Lord '.  He  alone  is  absolutely  free ;  and  his  holiness 
is  absolutely  certain.  Moving  always  freely,  as  it  does,  in  di- 
rections prescribed  by  his  infinite  wisdom  and  goodness,  his  will 
is  holy,  just,  and  good ;  but  it  is  not  necessitated,  as  the  human 
will  is  said  to  be  necessitated  by  the  advocates  of  the  scheme  of 
necessity.  If  it  were  not  free,  it  would  not  be  holy ;  and  if  it 
did  not  move  in  obedience  to  the  dictates  of  his  infinite  wisdomi 
justice,  and  mercy,  it  would  not  be  the  will  of  God.  It  would, 
on  the  contrary,  be  an  unholy  thing. 

In  like  manner,  the  assertion  that  the  holiness  of  man,  or  of 
angels,  is  necessiiatedj  is  '  a  contradiction  in  terms '.    It  is  one 
of  tliose  absurd  and  impossible  conceits,  which  has  no  existence 
in  the  universe  of  God,  except  in  the  blind  logic,  or  the  dark- 
ened imagination,  of  the  necessitarian.    Moral  goodness,  or  vir- 
tue, or  holiness,  *  consists  not  in  the  possession  of  moral  powers, 
but  in  the  free,  proper,  and  obedient  exercise  of  those  powers. 
If  infinite  wisdom,  and  goodness,  and  power,  should  muster  all 
the  means  and  appliances  in  the  universe,  and  cause  them  to 
bear  with  united  energy  on  a  single  mind,  the  effect  produced^ 
however  grand  and  beautiful,  would  not  be  the  virtue  of  the 
agent  in  whom  it  is  produced.    Nothing  can  be  his  virtue 
which  is  produced  by  an  extraneous  angency,  [any  more  than 
any  thing  could  be  the  holiness  of  God,  if  it  were  produced  in 
him  by  fate,  or  by  any  cause  ai  extra.]     This  is  a  dictate  of  the 
universal  reason  and  consciousness  of  mankind.    It  needs  no 
metaphysical  refinement  for  its  support,  and  no  scholastic  jar- 
gon for  its  illustration.     On  this  broad  principle,  then,  which 
is  so  clearly  deduced,  not  from  the  confined  darkness  of  the 
schools,  but  from  the  open  light  of  nature,  we  intend  to  take 
our  stand  in  opposition  to  the  embattled  ranks  of  atheism  \ 
Now,  the  appeal  is  submitted  to  the  reader,  if  this  be  merely 
*  the  silly  perversion  of  a  logical  phrase  \ov  simply  the  utteiv 
ance  of  a  great  and  undeniable  truth  ? 
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In  addition  to  the  charge  of  presnmption,  the  AtJiencmm  ao 
cufies  *  the  professor  of  mathematics '  of  having  set  limits  to  the 
power  of  God.  Now  this  objection  was  anticipated,  and  is  dis- 
tinctly answered  in  the  work  he  criticizes,  (Theodicy,  Part  I., 
Chapter  VII.,  Section  II.,)  an  answer  upon  which,  however, 
our  critic  has  not  been  pleased  to  bestow  even  a  passing  notice. 
He  found  it  very  easy  to  repeat  the  objection ;  he  would  have 
found  it  more  diflBcult,  perhaps,  to  refute  the  answer.  Indeed, 
he  seems  to  have  taken  almost  as  little  pains  to  understand  the 
work  he  criticizes,  and  does  in  fact  understand  it  almost  as  lit- 
tle, as  if  he  were  merely  a  magpie,  or  a  parrot.  He  has  echoed 
one  or  two  other  objections  to  the  Theodicy  ;  but  as  he  has 
taken  no  notice  of  the  author's  replies  to  these  very  objections, 
so  we  shall  bestow  no  attention  upon  his  echoes. 

Though  the  Theodicy  sprang,  as  its  author  was  most  pro- 
foundly conscious,  from  a  burning  zeal  in  the  cause  of  God ;  yet 
has  he  been  accused  of  atheism.  He  was  perfectly  aware,  that 
this  charge  would  be  made,  and  that  it  would  proceed  from  two 
sources :  1.  From  those  whose  theological  prejudices,  or  opin- 
ions, or  dogmatism,  his  work  might  disturb ;  and  2.  from  those 
whose  feeble  brains  might  be  tortured  by  an  attempt  to  follow 
its  severe  analysis  and  close  trains  of  ^reasoning.  He  has  not 
been  disappointed.  For,  amid  the  fierce  roar  of  the  artillery  of 
the  first  class  of  opponents,  he  has  also  heard,  in  their  wildest 
fury,  the  pop-guns  of  the  second  class  ol  antagonists.  Having 
considered,  at  too  great  length  already,  the  principal  pop-gun, 
he  now  proceeds  to  examine  the  enemy's  artillery. 

Some  fifteen  or  sixteen  years  ago,  it  was,  that  a  writer  in 
The  Meth/odiat  Quarterly  Review  Souths  delivered  his  broad- 
side against  A  Theodicy ;  with  what  effect  it  will  soon  be  in 
the  power  of  the  reader  to  judge  for  himself.  It  is  our  inten- 
tion, fir^t,  to  return  his  fire,  to  silence  his  battery,  and  then  to 
spike  I}is  guns.  Indeed,  if  we  had  been  at  all  disturbed  by  his 
broad-side,  we  should  have  made  this  attempt  long  ago ;  and 
that,  too,  of  our  own  motion,  without  waiting  to  be  solicited  to 
prepare  this  reply.  The  distinguished  theologian,  (now  a  bish- 
op,) by  whom  the  Review  was  then  edited,  had,  with  nearly 
every  eminent  man  of  his  denomination,  most  warmly,  not  to 
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eay  most  enthoBiastically,  recommended  the  work  in  qnestion ; 
and  yet  he  very  properly  admitted  the  said  article  into  the  pages 
of  his  periodical.  It  was  indeed  but  fair  and  jnst,  that  the  dis- 
sentient few  should  have  a  hearing  in  the  very  Review^  which 
had  so  warmly  recommended  a  work  that  had  proved  so  ob- 
noxious to  them.  Long  has  it  been  since  the  author  of  that 
work  heard  the  shout  of  their  victory^  and  even  since  he  has 
forgotten  its  dying  echoes.  It  has  indeed  seemed  an  age, — an 
awful  age, — ^for,  in  the  meantime,  the  thunders  and  the  shouts 
of  the  most  awful  revolution  the  world  has  ever  seen  have  been 
heard,  and  passed  away. 

The  grave  charge,  which  the  writer  of  the  article  in  qustion 
brings  against  the  author  of  the  Theodicy^  is,  that  he  denies  the 
omnipotence  of  God,  and  takes  ground  with  the  atheist  The 
specification  under  this  charge  is,  that  the  culprit  has  been  so 
bold  as  to  assert,  that '  God  cannot  work  contradictions.'  The 
reviewer  is  greatly  offended,  that  *  Dr.  Bledsoe '  should  have 
thus  denied  the  omnipotence  of  God,  and  impaled  himself  on 
*'  one  of  the  horns  of  the  atheistic  dilemma '.  *  It  is  certaifdy 
very  bold  and  rash ',  says  he, '  in  our  author  ...  to  assert  that 
omnipotence  cannot  do  this  or  that^  it  matters  not  what  it  may 
be ' ;  and  he  indignantly  demands,  ^  When  and  where  did  he 
learn  so  fully  to  comprehend  omnipotence  as  to  make  such  con- 
fident assertions '  ?  Thus,  in  the  estimation  of  the  reviewer,  it 
is  the  great  heresy  of  the  work  in  question,  and  the  crying  sin 
of  its  author,  that  it  actitally  asserts,  that '  God  cannot  work 
contradictions '.  When  and  where  did  he  learn  to  make  *  such 
confident  assertions '  ?  such  bold,  rash,  impious,  atheistical  as- 
sertions ? 

He  answers :  When  he  was  a  very  young  man,  and  merely  a 
-student  of  the  first  lessons  of  theology.  He  learned  to  make 
this  assertion  then,  and  he  learned  it  everywhere ;  or,  in  other 
words,  from  all  the  great  teachers  of  all  the  orthodox  denomi- 
nations of  the  Christian  world.  Ho  told  his  reviewer,  that  the 
assertion  in  question,  *  is  universally  acknowlellged,'  (Theodicy, 
page  193) ;  but  he  found  it  impossible  to  put  him  on  his  guard. 
So  heated  was  our  critic,  indeed,  by  his  burning  zeal  for  the 
glory  of  God,  and  his  blind  zeal  against  atheism,  that  he  could 
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not  be  restrained  from  pouring  ridicule  and  contempt  on  one 
of  the  most  universally  received,  and  most  firmlj  established, 
truisms  in  the  whole  range  of  theological  literature.  Nay,  he 
not  only  rejects,  with  impatient  and  imperial  scorn,  this  *  uni- 
versally acknowledged '  truism ;  but  he  actually  treats  it  as  a 
dangerous  novelty  /  as  a  first  principle  and  postulate  of  athe- 
ism, which  the  author  of  A  Theodicy  has  had  the  audacity  to 
assert  in  the  face,  and  to  the  astonishment,  of  the  Christian 
world !  He  certainly  refutes  one  assertion,  at  least,  of  A  The- 
odicy ;  the  assertion,  namely,  that  the  truism  in  question, '  will 
be  readily  admitted '  by  every  one,  (p.  193).  By  his  passionate  de- 
nial of  this  truism,  the  critic  has,  unfortunately,  dashed  his  brains 
against  a  rock ;  and,  great  is  the  pity,  for  if  he  had  not  done  so, 
he  might  have  had  some  use  for  them  in  combatting  the  le&iB 
certain  principles  of  A  Theodicy.  The  heaviest  piece  of  ar- 
tillery, indeed,  that  was  ever  fired,  can  make  no  more  impres- 
sion on  such  a  rock,  than  the  very  feeblest  of  pop-guns.  If  our 
reviewer  had  only  recognized  die  assertion  in  question,  as  a 
universally  accepted  truism  in  theology,  and  undertaken  to  re- 
fute all  the  great  Christian  divines  by  whom  it  is  accepted ; 
then  we  might  have  admired  his  boldness.  But  since,  in  the 
plentitude  of  his  power,  he  has  been  pleased  to  treat  this  very 
innocent  truism  as  an  invented  novelty ;  we  cannot  but  admire 
his  zeal  more  than  his  knowledge.  Having  sufficiently  met 
the  reviewers  assertions  with  assertions,  it  is  now  high  time  to 
proceed  with  the  proof. 

We  begin  with  the  great  teachers  and  divines  of  the  review- 
ers own  denomination.  Watson,  in  his  Institutes^  says :  *  When 
things  in  themselves  imply  a  contradiction,  as  that  a  body  may 
be  extended  and  not  extended  at  the  same  time ;  such  things, 
I  say,  cannot  be  done  by  Gody  because  contradictions  are  im- 
possible in  their  own  nature ;  nor  is  it  any  derogation  from  the 
divine  power  to  say,  that  they  cannot  be  done'.  We  have,  in  fact, 
been  more  careful  than  Watson  to  show,  even  in  appearance, 
any  the  least  limitation  of  the  divine  omnipotence.  For  he 
says,  that  such  things  do  form  *  one  limitation '  of  the  divine 
power;  whereas  we  have  repeatedly  declared,  in  the  ITieodicy^ 
that  they  constitute  no  limitation  whatever  of  his  power.  Thu8| 
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on  page  198,  it  is  said,  *  it  is  no  limitation  of  the  divine  omnip- 
otence to  say,  that  it  cannot  work  contradictions.  There  will 
be  little  difficulty  in  establishing  this  point.  Indeed,  it  will 
he  readily  conceded ;  and  if  we  offer  a  few  remarks  upon  it,  it 
is  only  that  we  may  leave  nothing  dark  and  obscure  behind  UB, 
even  to  those  whose  minds  are  not  accustomed  to  stich  specular 
tions\  Then  follow  the  remarks,  which  are  intended  to  show, 
even  to  the  novice  in  theology,  that  the  assertion  in  question 
does  not  limit  the  power  of  God. 

Since  this  assertion,  however,  this  universally  received  tru- 
ism, has  been  denied  by  a  learned  theologian,  it  may  be  well  to 
repeat,  in  this  place,  the  remarks  in  question.  They  are  as 
follows :  '  As  contradictions  are  impossible  in  themselves,  so 
to  say  that  God  could  perform  them,  would  not  be  magnify  his 
power,  but  only  to  expose  our  own  absurdity.  When  we 
affirm,  that  omnipotence  cannot  cause  a  thing  to  be  and  not  to 
be  at  one  and  the  same  time,  or  cannot  make  twe  and  two 
equal  to  five,  we  do  not  set  limits  to  it ;  we  simply  declare 
that  such  things  are  not  the  objects  of  power,  A  circle  cannot 
be  made  to  possess  the  properties  of  a  square,  nor  a  square  the 
properties  of  a  circle.  Infinite  power  cannot  confer  the  prop- 
erties of  one  of  these  figures  upon  the  other,  not  because  it  is 
less  than  infinite  power,  but  because  it  is  not  within  the  nature, 
or  province,  or  dominion,  of  power,  to  perform  such  things,  to 
embody  such  inherent  and  immutable  absurdities  in  an  actual 
existence.  In  regard  to  the  doing  of  such  things,  or  rather  of 
such  absurd  and  inconceivable  nothings^  omnipotence  itself 
possesses  no  advantage  over  weakness.  Power,  from  its  very 
nature  and  essence,  is  confined  to  the  accomplishment  of  such 
things  as  are  possible,  or  imply  no  contradiction.  Hence,  it  is 
beyond  the  reach  of  almighty  power  itself  to  break  up  and  con- 
found the  immutable  foundations  of  reason  and  truth.  Grod 
}>ossesses  no  such  miserable  power,  no  such  horribly  distorted 
attribute,  no  such  inconceivably  monstrous  imperfection  and 
deformity  of  nature,  as  would  enable  him  to  embody  absurdi- 
ties and  contradictions  in  actual  existence.  It  is  one  of  the 
chief  excellencies  and  glories  of  the  divine  nature,  that  its  infi- 
nite power  works  within  a  sphere  of  light  and  love,  without  the 
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least  tendency  to  break  over  the  sacred  bounds  of  eternal  truth, 
into  the  outer  darkness  of  chaotic  night'. 

Again,  Bishop  Burnet,  in  his  Exposition  of  the  Thirty-Nine 
Articles^  (pp.  31-2),  says*:  *  A  power  of  creating  must  be  infi- 
nite, since  nothing  can  resist  it.  If  some  things  are  in  their 
own  nature  impossible,  that  does  not  arise  from  a  want  of  power 
in  God,  which  extends  to  everything  that  is  possible.  But  that 
which  is  supposed  to  be  impossible  of  its  dwn  nature,  cannot 
actually  be ;  otherwise  a  thing  might  both  be  and  not  be  at  the 
same  time ;  and  it  is  perceptible  to  every  man  that  this  is  im- 
possible ' ;  except  to  the  writer  in  The  Methodist  Quarterly 
Review  South,  In  the  Princeton  Theological  Essays^  it  is 
fiaid  :  *  that  God  is  not  honored  by  attributing  to  him  absurdi- 
ties and  contradictions.  Omnipotence  can  perform  whatever  is 
an  object  of  power ;  but  to  cause  the  same  thing  to  be  and  not 
to  be,  at  the  same  time,  is  not  a  possible  or  conceivable  thing '. 
Would  our  critic,  then,  seek  to  honor  the  great  and  almighty 
God,  who  built  and  beautified  the  universe,  by  imputing  to 
him  the  ability  to  make  two  and  two  equal  to  five,  or  to  make 
a  yard-stick  or  measure  with  only  one  end  to  it  ?  Would  he 
insist,  that  he  can  make  a  circle  exactly  like  a  square,  or  a 
square  exactly  like  a  circle,  without  changing  the  form  of  the 
figure  ?  If  so,  then  all  that  can  be  said  is,  that  instead  of  mag- 
nifying the  power  of  God,  he  would  only  display  his  own 
weakness. 

In  the  Theological  Lectures  of  Dr.  John  Dick,  one  of  the 
staunchest  advocates  of  the  absolute  sovereignty  of  the  divine 
omnipotence  that  ever  lived,  it  is  said :  '  God  cannot  work  con- 
tradictions ;  as  to  make  a  thing  to  be  and  not  to  be  at  the  same 
time ;  to  make  a  part  greater  than  the  whole ;  to  make  what  is 
past,  present,  or  what  is  present,  future '.  (Lecture  XXIII.)  In 
like  manner,  the  immortal  Cudworth  says :  '  That  which  im- 
plies a  contradiction  is  a  non-entity,  and  therefore  cannot  be 
an  object  of  the  divine  power.  .  .  .  Neither  is  it  any  derogar 
tion  at  all  from  the  power  of  God  to  say,  that  he  cannot  m^e 
a  thing  to  be  that  which  it  is  not '.  (Immutable  Morality,  Chap. 
III.)  If  it  were  necessary,  extracts  to  precisely  the  same  effect, 
from  all  the  great  teachers  of  the  Christian  world,  might  be  in- 
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stead  of  having  attempted  to  refute  that  proposition,  distinctly 
affirms  it  as  his  own.  Nor  is  this  all.  For,  if  our  reviewer  had 
only  read  the  Easais  de  TJUodicie^  he  would  have  learned  from 
Leibnitz  himself,  that  the  truism  which  is  so  obnoxious  to  him, 
*  is  the  doctrine  of  an  infinity  of  graver  authors '.  (Partie  II.,  § 
183.)  It  is  the  doctrine,  not  only  of  a  Watson,  a  Burnet,  an 
Alexander,  a  Dick,  and  a  Cudworth,  but,  according  to  Leibnitz, 
of  '  an  infinity  of  grave  authors '. 

The  reviewer  under  consideration  says :    ^  Our  author  lacks, 
we  thinky  the  reverence  and  modesty  of  a  profound  and  devout 
philosopher.*  "  A  circle  cannot  be  made  to  possess  the  proper- 
ties of  a  square,  nor  a  square  the  properties  of  a  circle.    Infinite 
power  cannot  confer  the  properties  of  one  of  these  figures  upon 
the  other,  not  because  it  is  less  than  infinite  power,  but  because 
it  is  not  in  the  nature,  or  province,  or  dominion  of  power  to 
perform  such  things,  to  embody  such  inherent  and  immutable 
absurdities  in  an  actual  existence ".    What  an  air  of  compe- 
tency to  judge  and  decide  where  an  archangel  might  tremble 
to  be  pryingly  curious  I '    Now  all  this  may  be  very  fine ;  and 
the  writer  by  whom  it  is  so  eloquently  uttered  may  be  a  very 
profound  and  a  very  devout  philosopher ;  but  still  we  prefer 
the  company  of '  an  infinity  of  grave  authors '  to  his  society.   Is 
it  necessary,  indeed,  that  a  philosopher,  in  order  to  be  esteemed 
profound,  should  be  so  very  modest  as  to  believe,  that  two  and 
two  may  be  equal  to  five,  or  that  a  circle  may  possess  the  pro- 
portions of  a  square  ?    If  so,  then  '  our  author ',  it  must  be  con- 
fessed, lacks  the  modesty  of  a  profound  philosoper.    He  is  still, 
it  must  be  confessed,  in  the  conceited  shallows  of  philosophy, 
and  devoutly  hopes  he-  may  never  get  so  very  far  into  its  modest 
depths,  as  to  lose  the  little  common  sense  with  which  nature 
may  have  endowed  him.     The  philosopher,  indeed,  who  does 
not  know,  that  two  and  two  may  not  be  equal  to  five,  should 
truly  be  very  modest ;  but,  then,  it  would  hardly  follow,  that 
his  modesty  would  be  concfusive  proof  of  the  profiindity  of  his 
vrisdom  and  knowledge.    As  for  the  other  attribute  of  the  great 
philosopher,  he  must,  it  seems  to  us,  possess  a  *  reverence '  for 
absurdity,  rather  than  for  truth,  who  should  believe  that  two 
and  two  may  be  equal  to  five,  or  that  a  circle  may  possess  the 
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properties  of  a  sqnare.  It  is  true,  no  doubt,  as  our  reviewer  in- 
timates, that '  fools  frequently  rush  in  where  angels  fear  to 
tread ' ;  but  still,  it  can  hardly  be  supposed,  that  an  angel,  and 
ranch  less  '  an  archangel ',  would  tremble  at  the  enunciation 
of  the  awful  proposition,  that  two  and  two  are  necessarily  equal 
to  four.  Angels  may  sometimes  be,  for  aught  we  know,  very 
calm  and  composed,  where  poor  weak  mortals  tremble.  If  the 
piefy  of  deep  philosophy  consists  in  denouncing,  as  atheism,  the 
simple  truisms  of  '  an  infinity  of  grave  authors  \  as  well  as  of 
Christian  theists ;  then  is  it  to  be  seriously  feared,  that  the  de- 
vout philosopher  is  mad.  In  one  word,  if  our  critic  '  possesses 
the  reverence  and  modesty  of  a  profound  and  devout  philoso- 
pher ',  we  are  glad  that  we  lack  them.  He  is  perfectly  welcomfe 
to  a  monopoly  of  all  such  admirable  qualities. 

To  prove  that  God  can  work  contradictions,  if  he  chooses  to 
do  so,  the  reviewer  asks  '  our  author ',  if  he  does  not '  know  that 
men  not  unfrequently  perpetrate  contradictions'  ?  *  Our  author  \ 
does  know  this;  and  if  he  had  never  known  it  before,  he 
would  have  been  convinced  of  the  fact  by  the  critic  before  him. 
He  agrees,  for  once  at  least,  with  his  learned  reviewer,  that 
even  ^  the  human  mind  is  capable  of  contradictions,  and  some- 
times performs  them ' ;  a  truth  which  the  article  under  consid- 
eration has  most  abundantly  established,  both  by  precept  and 
example.  But,  then,  he  has  always  entertained  the  suspicion, 
that  it  was  not  the  power,  but  the  weakness,  of  the  human 
mind,  which  gives  it  such  a  faculty  in  the  ^  perpetration  of  con- 
tradictions '.  It  would  be  no  very  great  honor,  one  would  sup- 
pose, to  attribute  to  the  omnipotence  of  God,  that  which  solely 
and  exclusively  results  from  the  weakness  and  blindness  of  man. 
Is  it  not  barely  possible,  indeed,  that  the  weakness  which  the 
critic  sees  in  the  positions  of  his  author,  or  *  the  madness '  which 
he  discovers  in  his  speculations,  may  exist  only  in  his  own  dis- 
tracted imagination  ? 

For  his  most  eloquent  and  pathetic  criticism,  he  selects  from 
his  author,  the  following  words :  *  In  regard  to  the  doing  of 
such  things,  or  rather  of  such  absurd  and  inconceivable  nothings^ 
omnipotence  possesses  no  advantage  over  weakness '.  Now  is 
not  this  perfectly  true  ?  Can  not  weakness  just  sit  still  and  do 
14 
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nothing  as  well  as  omnipotence  itself?  Weakness  may,  indeed, 
mistake  ^  such  absurd  and  inconceivable  nothings '  for  possibili- 
ties, or  for  realities.  Omniscience  cannot  do  this ;  for  it  is  the 
sublime  quality  of  omniscience  to  see  everything  exactly  as  it  is 
in  itself.  Weakness  may  advance  contradictory  propositions, 
atid  believe  them  to  be  true ;  but  omniscience  is  utterly  incapa- 
ble of  such  imbecility.  But  even  if  omniscience  could  regard 
such  contradictions  as  true ;  omnipotence  could  not  embody 
them  in  an  actual  existence.  In  the  language  of  Leibnitz,  and 
of  an  infinity  of  grave  authors ', — '  It  is  certain  that  the  exist- 
ence of  God  is  not  an  effect  of  his  own  will.  [He  did  not  create 
himself.  If  he  had  not  existed,  he  cpuld  not  have  created  him- 
self; for  non-entity  or  nothing  could  not  create  an  infinite  God. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  he  did  exist,  he  could  not  create  himself; 
for  that  cannot  be  brought  into  existence,  which  is  already  in 
existence.  It  is  perfectly  certain,  then,  that  God  did  not  create 
himself ;  and  it  is  equally  certain  that  he  could  not  have  cre- 
ated himself.  He  is,  indeed,  the  uncreated,  self-existent,  eternal, 
and  immutable  God.]  He  exists  not,  because  he  wills  to  exist, 
but  by  the  necessity  of  his  infinite  nature.  He  is  not  all-pow- 
erful, and  he  knows  not  all  things,  because  he  wills  it  so ;  but 
because  these  attributes  are  necessarily  identical  with  himself. 
The  empire  of  his  will  regards  only  the  exercise  of  his  power ; 
he  actually  produces  only  that  which  he  wills,  and  he  leaves  all 
the  rest  in  pure  possibility.  Hence  it  is,  that  his  empire  ex- 
tends only  to  the  existence  of  his  creatures,  and  not  to  their 
essences.  God  can  create  inatter^  a  man^  a  circle^  or  leame  them 
in  nothingness  ;  hut  he  cannot  produce  thein^  without  gimng 
thevi  their  essential  prope7'ties  \  That  is  to  say,  he  cannot 
make  them  what  they  are,  and  not  what  they  are,  at  one  and 
the  same  time.  He  cannot  make  a  circle,  without  giving  it  a 
round  figure ;  or  a  rational  being,  without  endowing  it  with 
the  attribute  o£  rationality.  Such  are,  in  fact,  precisely,  and 
in  his  own  words,  the  illustrations  of  Leibnitz,  and  of  his  *  in- 
finity of  grave  authors '.  (See  Essais  de  Th6odiciey  Partie  II., 
§  183.) 

In  the  passage,  then,  which  our  reviewer  has  selected  for  his 
most  pathetic  criticism,  there  is  nothing  but  one  of  the  merest 
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commonplaces  of  theology.     Yet  he  indignantly  exclaims : 

*  How  he  talks  about  omnipotence,  as  if  he  understood  all  about 
it,  and  comprehended  the  whole  range  of  its  possibilities !  How 
astonishing  the  assertion,  that  omnipotence  is  in  every  respect 
on  a  level  with  weakness,  having  "  no  advantage  over  it ".  If ' 
we  were  a  weeping  philosopher,  we  should  undoubtedly  shed 
tears  here '.  That  is  to  say,  if  he  were  only  a  weeping  philoso- 
pher, he  would  shed  tears  over  the  presumption  and  want  of 
modesty  in  others,  and  not  over  his  own.  It  is  said  that 
charity  begins  at  home ;  it  is  certain  that  repentance  should 
do  so. 

The  above  specimens  of  our  reviewer's  blunders  must  suffice. 
Many  others  might  have  been  selected  for  examination ;  but  as 
the  object  of  this  reply  is  to  refute  the  charge  of  atheism,  so  it 
was  necessary  to  notice  only  the  blunders  made  in  his  attempts 
to  establish  that  charge.  If  we  did  not  believe,  that  the  writer 
has  a  far  greater  power,  if  power  it  may  be  called,  *  to  perpe- 
trate contradictions ',  than  God  himself  has ;  then  we  should, 
indeed,  consider  ourselves  guilty  of  the  rankest  atheism.  In 
this  respect,  he  has  decidedly  the  advantage,  if  advantage  it 
may  be  called,  over  omnipotence  itself. 

He  reminds  his  author,  in  conclusion,  that  *  it  takes  a  very 
great  man  indeed,— one  of  the  aloe  blossoms  of  humanity, — 
as  they  have  been  beautifully  called,  to  know  well,  and  at  all 
times,  what  he  is  doing  in  the  etherial  regions  of  thought '. 
Now  this  is  very  true.  It  takes  a  wise  man, — a  very  wise  man 
indeed, — to  know  at  all  times  what  he  is  about  in  those  etherial 
regions.  Not  one  in  a  million  ever  makes  the  discovery.  The 
author  of  A  Theodicy^  who  is  not  a  wise  man,  had  to  pore  over 

*  an  infinity  of  grave  authors ',  and  read,  and  reflect,  and  com- 
pare, and  analyse,  and  combine,  and  reason,  and  meditate, 
long — long  before  he  began  to  dream  of  what  he  was  doing  in 
the  regions  of  pure  thought.  He  could  admire,  but  he  could  not 
imitate,  the  free  and  imperial  flights  of  more  gifted  minds  in 
the  lofty  regions  of  speculation.  He  had,  on  the  contrary,  to 
grope  his  way  along  the  solid  earth,  and  make  careful,  cautious 
observations  of  the  regions  above.  Our  critic  would,  perhaps, 
have  found  himself  under  the  necessity  of  pursuing  a  somewhat 
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similar  course,  if  be  had  not  been  '  one  of  the  aloe  blossoms  of 
Immanity '.  As  it  is,  we  can  discover  no  signs  of  the  conscien" 
tious  care,  the  truth-loving  caution,  or  the  persevering  patience, 
which  should  accompany  and  guide  every  sincere  and  devout 
enquirer  after  truth.  lie  soars,  by  one  grand  flight,  far  above 
an  infinity  of  Christian  authors ;  and,  without  ever  having  read 
one  of  them,  he  is  perfectly  sure  that  the  truth  which  has  been 
learned  from  them  is  '  atheistical '.  Hence,  he  doe*  not  hesitate 
to  hang  the  author  of  ^1  Theodicy  on  ^  one  of  the  horns  of  the 
atheistical  dilemma'.  It  was  to  have  been  expected,  indeed, . 
that  when  the  author  in  question  came  into  conflict  with  his 
little,  hasty,  crude,  and  superficial  notions,  he  would  incnr  the 
charge  of  atheism.  If,  in  Egypt,  he  had  refused  divine  honors^ 
to  an  onion,  or  a  cat,  he  would,  in  like  manner,  liave  been  re- 
garded as  an  atheist  by  the  devout  worshippers  of  those  great 
deities.  If,  indeed,  he  were  compelled  to  make  a  choice,  he 
would  decidedly  rather  worship  an  Egyptian  cat,  or  onion^  thaiy 
the  little,  crooked,  conceptions  of  such  a  critic. 


Art.  VIII. — Constitutknial  Monarchy  t?i  France.    By  Ernest 
Resuan.     Boston:     lioberts  Brothers.     1871. 

It  recjuires  the  greatest  eflbrts  of  the  greatest  intellects  to- 
see,  even  partially  or  imperfectly,  the  'tendency  of  things';  or 
to  catch  even  a  glimpse  of  the  controlling  principles  and  causes 
that  are  silently,  and  almost  impenreptibly,  working  out  the 
ends  of  the  All-Directing  Mind. 

In  considering  the  past,  the  most  dispassionate  judgment  of 
the  philosophic  historian  is  required  to  detect  and  to  trace  the 
hidden  causes  of  events,  and  to  explain  their  slow  and  subtle 
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-operations  from  age  to  age.  How  much  more  difficult,  then, 
nay,  how  impossible,  is  it  to  discern  such  causes  while  they  are 
at  work  around  us,  influenced,  as  wp  are,  by  the  all-absorbing 
interests,  and  prejudices,  and  passions  of  the  present. 

Whenever  events  occur  of  more  than  ordinary  interest,  we 
generally  expect  innumerable  efforts,  to  interpret  and  explain 
their  bearing;. but,  if  we  are  to  jndge  of  the  importance  of 
those  that  are  before  us  to-day,  by  the  number  and  variety  of 
the  attempts  to  gather  from  them  the  '  Signs  of  the  Times ',  we 
must  indeed  be  passing  through  a  momentous  and  stirring  pe- 
riod. The  results,  and  the  experiences,  of  the  Franco-Prussian 
struggle  naturally  furnish  the  theme  of  the  majority  of  these 
efforts ;  but,  with  many,  these  results  of  the  war  are  made  the 
occasion  of  more  general  observations  upon  the  present  condi- 
tion and  influence  of  the  several  great  powers ;  or,  more  par- 
ticularly, upon  the  elements  of  weakness  and  strength  respec- 
tively exhibited  by  those  two, — Prussia  and  France. 

There  are  many  indications  that  we  are  living  in  an  impor- 
tant era.  Without  rehearsing  such  indications,  we  may  re- 
mark— what  is  generally  conceded — that,  after  making  all  due 
allowances  for  the  changes  necessarily  brought  about  in  warfare 
by  the  introduction  and  general  use  of  railroads,  the  electric 
telegraph,  and  the  improved  weapons  of  destruction, — all  tend- 
ing to  render  wars  now  '  short,  sharp,  and  decisive ', — the  recent 
<;ampaigns  of  Von  Moitke,  in  results,  as  well  as  in  brilliancy, 
have  no  parallel  in  history,  since  the  days  of  the  first  Na" 
poleon. 

Among  the  countless  speculations  recently  advanced,  we  may 
<jite,  in  the  first  place,  the  many  and  varied  attempts  to  account 
for  and  explain  the  remarkable  success  of  the  Prussian  armies 
in  the  French  and  Austrian  wars.  For  ourselves,  while  we 
accord  full  credit  to  the  wonderful  genius '^of  the  great  Captain 
K>f  our  day,  the  hero  of  a  six  weeks'  campaign,  which  culminated 
60  gloriously  at  Sadowa,  as  well  as  to  the  strategist  who  planned 
and  executed  this  still  more  brilliant  campaign  from  the  Ehine 
to  the  walls  of  Paris ;  and,  while  we  also  accredit  to  the  great 
brain  of  Prussia's  great  statesman  what  is  so  unquestionably  its 
^due,  for  the  foresight  and  prudence,  which  secured  every  possi- 
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ble  advantage  that  foresight  and  prudence  could  provide  against 
the  day  of  battle,  inevitable  in  both  cases,  as  that  far-seeing 
mind  discerned ;  we  are,  after  all,  still  disposed  to  believe,  with 
many  whose  opinions  should  carry  weight,  that  these  advan- 
tages are  insufficient  to  account  for  the  wonderful  results  of 
either  of  those  wars.  Nor  are  we  entirely  satisfied  with  that 
cursory  view  usually  taken  of  the  Austrian  campaign,  which 
attributes  the  acknowledged  superiority  of  the  Prussian  soldier 
over  the  Austrian  on  the  field  of  battle  to  the  advantages  of  his 
needle-gun ;  but  are  inclined  to  adopt  the  views  of  those,  who 
would  account  for  the  splendid  success  of  the  Prussian  army, 
in  both  of  the  late  wars,  upon  the  ground  of  the  superiority  of 
the  Prussian  of  this  day  over  the  Austrian,  as  well  as  over  the 
Frenchman. 

While  it  seems  generally  conceded,  that  the  fresh  vigor  and 
youth  of  the  Prussian  soldier  makes  him  more  than  a  match 
for  his  older,  and  it  may  be,  degenerate  neighbor  and  rival  of 
Austria ;  yet,  it  is  somewhat  startling  to  hear  the  same  said  in 
connection  witli  the  Frenchman,  who  has  heretofore  enjoyed  so- 
high  a  reputation  as  a  soldier.  ,  Still  facts, — stem  facts, — are 
presented  to  us,  and,  if  we  refuse  to  accept  the  version  above - 
alluded  to,  we  are  called  upon  to  give  some  other  explanation^ 
of  them. 

Again,  it  comes  to  us  from  the  most  distinguished  source,, 
that  the  old  European  society  is  crumbling  away,  and  that  new 
centres  of  civilisation  are  being  formed ;  and,  further  still,  that 
the  greatness  even  of  old  England  herself  is  more  apparent 
than  real,  and  that  the  Northern  hordes  of  Russia  will  now  be- 
no  longer  checked  by  her  brilliant  diplomacy,  or  by  the  dread 
of  her  hitherto  all-powerful  combinations. 

We,  of  this  country,  are  also  called  upon  to  note  many 
strange  things  happening  around  us,  which  are  magnified  and 
colored  by  the  particular  influences  under  which  they  are 
viewed.  And,  finally,  we  are  told  that  there  is  a  general 
movement  of  the  common  mind  upward ;  that  working- 
men  are  coming  into  power  all  over  Europe,  and  indeed  all 
over  the  world. 

Far  be  it  frota  us,  recognizing,  as  we  do,  the  talent  and  the- 
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ability  that  have  been  recently  devoted  to  this  subject,  to  at- 
tempt to  read  the  '  Signs  of  the  Times' ;  but  we  may,  never- 
theless, be  permitted  to  consider  briefly  what  appears  the  most 
plausible  and  reasonable  of  the  many  views  recently  advanced 
in  this  connection,  and  to  apply  to  them  such  tests  as  we  have 
been  taught  to  use,  in  studying  and  analysing  events  of  the 
past. 

We  are  informed  by  one  of  the  first  philosophic  historians  of 
the  age,  that  in  examining  events  of  history,  with  the  view  of 
discovering  their  true  bearing,  we  must  ever  consider  man  inr 
dividiially  and  socially^ — in  his  condition  as  regards  himself^ 
and  in  his  condition  as  regards  his  fellow-man  ;  that  we  shall 
find,  upon  close  observation,  causes  and  influences  afl*ecting 
man  as  an  individual,  elevating  or  lowering  the  individual 
type ;  that  we  shall  also  find  subsequently,  a  corresponding  ele- 
vation or  decline  of  the  social  state ;  and,  again,  that  we  shall 
discover  causes  and  influences  aflTecting  him  socially^  elevating 
or  lowering  his  social  condition,  from  which  we  may  then  ex- 
pect a  corresponding  result  upon  the  individual  type  ; — a  reac- 
tion for  better  or  worse,  as  the  case  may  be,  of  the  changed  so- 
cial condition  upon  the  individual.     Here  Guizot  stops  with 
his  analysis.     But  there  is  another  relation  in  which  we  must 
consider  man,  and  one  as  important  as  either  of  the  other 
two.     He  has  considered  man :  first,  as  an  individualj  or  in 
relation  to  himself;  secondly,  socially^  or  in  relation  to  his  fel- 
low-man.    There  is  a  third  relation  which  should  not  be  omit- 
ted ;  we  should  consider  him  religiously^  or  in  his  relation  to 
the  Creator.     The  relation  of  man  to  his  Maker,  his  religious 
nature,  certainly   appears  as  prominently   in   the  history   of 
humanity  as  do  his  moral  and  social  natures ;  and,  in  consider- 
ing those  events  which  are  acknowledged  to  have  brought  about 
great  changes  in  the  world's  history,  we  find  that  their  ultimate 
results  have  been  as  frequently  afl'ected  by  changing  man's  re- 
ligion, by  influencing  his  religious  nature,  as  by  changing  his 
social  condition,  or  his  moral  status.     To  read  and  understand, 
therefore,  the  tendency  and  influence  of  great  events  at  any 
particular  epoch,  we  must  consider  the  morale  the  social^  and 
the  religiotis  developments  which  accompany  them. 
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Let  us  now  apply  briefly  these  principles  to  some  of  the  views 
most  currently  received  as  to  recent  developments.  It  is  a  very 
popular  idea,  as  we  have  already  intimated,  that  the  present 
war  in  Europe  has  demonstrated  the  fact,  that  the  Prussian  is 
at  the  present  day  superior  to  the  Frenchman ;  and  there  are 
undoubtedly  many  forcible  reasons  advanced  to  sustain  this 
view.  His  superiority,  it  is  contended,  has  been  evinced  in 
every  rank  and  position,  from  the  King  on  the  throne,  to  the 
private  soldier  in  the  ranks.  The  superior  dij)lomacy  and 
statesmanship  of  the  astute  and  brilliant  Prussian  Premier, 
have  been  apparent  from  the  inception  of  the  contest ;  and  the 
genius  of  Von  Moltke  has  been  universally  conceded.  Prince 
Frederick  Charles  is  no  '  royal  puppet ' ;  he  has  invariably  ex- 
ecuted the  part  allotted  to  him  by  his  distinguished  senior,  in  a 
manner  that  has  won  for  him  the  reputation  and  distinction  as 
an  officer.  Genius,  talent,  and  competency  have  been  ex- 
hibited in  every  grade;  and  the  private  soldier,  on  the  field  of 
battle,  has  displayed  a  marked  individuality  and  force  of 
character. 

But  we  do  not  propose  to  discuss  this  question  here.  Let  us 
assume  it  as  true,  alleged  as  it  is  by  so  many,  that  the  Prussian 
has  evinced  as  a  man,  as  an  individual,  a  superiority  over  his 
opponent;  in  other  words,  that  in  his  case  the  development  of 
the  individual  life  is  more  advanced  than  in  the  case  of  his 
rival. 

Assuming  such  to  be  the  fact,  we  naturally  seek  an  explana- 
tion for  this  advanced  development ;  first,  in  some  causes  acting 
directly  upon  the  individual, improving  and  elevating  him;  or, 
secondly,  in  the  enjoyment  of  a  higher  phase  of  religion;  or, 
finally,  in  the  combined  influence  of  these  last  advantages. 
Upon  the  principles  we  have  adopted  for  our  guidance,  we 
should  seek  to  account  for  this  assumed  superiority  of  the  indi- 
vidual by  one  or  more  of  these  influences.  It  may  be  that  there 
are  causes  acting  directly  upon  the  Prussian,  which  will  suffi- 
ciently explain  such  supposed  individual  progress ;  and,  in  this 
connection,  there  is  some  force,  in  the  consideration  that  he  has 
the  vitality,  the  vigor,  and  the  freshness  which  belong  to  youth^ 
to  the  youth  of.  a  nation  as  well  as  to  that  of  an  individuaL 
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• 
But,  when  we  consider  the  social  and  religious  advantages  that 

have  been  enjoyed  respectively  by  the  Prussian  and  the  French- 
man, the  comparison  is  most  striking,  and  a  bare  reference  to 
the  subject  would  seem  suflScient  to  show  that,  both  socially 
and  religiously,  the  former  has  enjoyed  superior  advantages. 
Without  reference  to  the  repeated  changes  in  government, 
amounting  at  times  to  anarchy,  which  preceded  the  reign  of 
Louis  Napoleon ;  the  weakness  and  imbecility  of  the  govern- 
ment of  the  latter  have  become  so  apparent  as  to  require  no 
comments.  While  there  was  a  certain  appearance  of  material 
growth  and  development  under  its  auspices,  there  were  no  such  , 
efforts  to  establish  great  public  institutions  for  the  improvement 
of  the  masses,  no  such  attempt  at  a  general  system  of  education,  ; 

as  were  pursued  so  assiduously  during  those  years  by  the  Prus-  j 

fiian  government.     A  Monarchy,  a  despotic  government,  as  well  i 

as  a  Republican  government,  may  study  and  care  for  the  eleva-  ; 

tion  and  improvement  of  the  masses  by  wise  legislation  and  the 
establishment  of  great  public  institutions ;  and,  if  we  are  to  ; 

judge  of  the  merits  and  liberality  of  the  Prussian  despotism,  by  ^ 

what  it  has  accomplished  in  these  respects,  we  must  rank  her  ; 

government  among  the  foremost  of  the  world.  The  success  and 
eflBciency  of  the  public  school  system  of  Prussia  would  alone  en- 
title her  to  that  rank. 

So  much  for  the  comparison  socially.  When  we  compare 
the  religions  of  the  two  countries,  and  consider  the  religious 
<5ondition  and  development  of  the  Prussian,  as  opposed 'to  the  ^ 
comparative  irreligion  of  the  Frenchman,  the  contrast  is  still 
more  remarkable ;  and  to  those  who  believe  that  the  Protestant 
religion  is  a  higher  phase  of  Christianity  than  that  of  the  Ro- 
man Catholic,  and  that  the  religion  professed  by  the  Prussian 
is  more  elevating  and  improving  than  no  religion,  to  such  the 
supposed  superiority  of  the  Prussian  is  easily  accounted  for. 

The  superior  advantages  that  have  been  enjoyed,  socially  and 
religiously,  by  the  Prussian  are  equally  apparent  when  consid- 
ered in  connection  with  the  social  and  religious  condition  of  his 
neighbor,  the  Austrian.  If  the  struggle  between  them  for  the 
mastery  in  diplomacy,  as  well  as  in  arms,  which  culminated  so 
gloriously  for  the  former  at  Sadowa,  indicates  the  superior  in- 
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dividual  development  of  the  Prussian,  we  can  find  an  equally 
ready  explanation  as  in  the  former  comparison. 

While  the  social  life  of  the  Prussian,  as  we  have  seen,  has 
been  for  years,  advancement,  progress,  and  improvement,  under 
the  direction,  it  is  true,  of  a  despotic  government,  but  one  of 
youth  and  vigor ;  on  the  other  hand,  the  old,  if  not  decrepit, 
government  of  the  House  of  Hapsburg  has  dragged  along  in  the 
ancient  grooves,  with  no  decided  effort  at  social  amelioration, 
or  at  the  education  and  elevation  of  the  masses  of  the  people. 

Austria  may  not  have  retrograded  socially ;  but  she  has  been 
certainly  outstripped  in  social  progress  by  her  young  and  active 
rival.  The  comparison  as  to  the  religious  state  of  the  two 
countries  can  be  easily  made  by  the  reader ;  but,  in  this  con- 
nection, it  is  a  matter  of  interest,  to  which  we  would  call  atten- 
tion in  passing,  that  while  the  growth,  strength,  and  power  of 
the  Protestant  and  anti-Catholic  governments  have  been  and 
are  steadily  increasing,  those  of  the  Roman  Catholic  faith  have 
been  steadily  on  the  wane ;  and,  while  heretofore  two  of  the 
latter,  France  and  Austria,  have  been  classed  among  the  great 
powers,  the  result  of  the  recent  struggles  demonstrates  their 
weakness  and  decline,  if  not  in  reality,  certainly  in  comparison 
with  the  others — England,  Prussia,  Russia,  and  the  United 
States. 

We  will  not  extend  oiir  comparison  so  as  to  include  the  Eng- 
lishman ;  but  we  would  say  to  those  who  charge  that  he  has 
degenerated,  or  has  not  progressed,  to  wait  until  he  is  tested 
and  found  wanting.  He  has  not  yet  shown  any  sign  of  weak- 
ness. If  the  progress  of  his  country  is  not  so  striking  and 
apparent  as  that  of  his  young  kinsman  of  Prussia,  it  may  not 
be  the  less  real. 

It  would  indeed  be  sad  to  think,  that  lie  who  was  ever  the 
pioneer  in  social  reform,  ever  in  the  foremost  rank  of  our  civil- 
ization, so  far  at  least  as  the  social  development  was  concerned, 
should  now  have  lost  his  vigor ;  or  that  his  social  system,  his 
government  and  institutions,  the  reflected  wisdom  and  experi- 
ence of  ages,  conceived,  matured,  and  protected  originally  by 
his  own  sturdy  individuality  during  the  chaos,  the  tyranny, 
and  the  despotism  of  the  later  feudal  ages,  and  moulded  and 
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"improved  by  him,  from  age  to  age,  to  meet  the  wants  and  the 
aspirations  of  the  individual  life^  as  it  also  grew,  improved, 
and  flourished  under  their  benign  influences; — sad  we  say, 
would  be  the  reflection  that  these  institutions,  so  true  and  tried> 
should  have  lost  their  invigorating  power;  or,  on  the  other 
hand,  should  now  be,  as  asserted  by  some,  incapable  of  receiv- 
ing without  destruction  those  changes  and  modifications,  which 
an  advanced  individual  life  may  demand.  We  cannot  believe 
it  possible. 

While  our  attention  is  monopolized  by  the  thrilling  events 
now  taking  place  in  Central  and  Southern  Europe,  we  are  apt 
to  lose  sight  of  two  great  movements  that  have  been,  and  are 
still,  progressing  silently  but  uninterruptedly.  We  refer  to  the 
steady  growth  and  expansion  of  the  Russian  empire,  by  the 
natural  increase  of  its  prolific  population  and  by  conquest ;  and 
the  equally,  or  even  more,  rapid  growth  and  extension  of  the 
United  States,  more  particularly  by  immigration.  These  are 
really  the  great  movements  of  the  age;  and,  they  are  truly 
wonderful  to  contemplate.  The  sudden  establishment  of  a 
great,  warlike  empire  in  Central  Etirope,  is  unquestionably  an 
event  of  no  minor  importance  to  the  future  of  the  civilized 
world  ;  but  we  can  see  and  define  the  limits  within  which  its 
influences  will  be  confined.  And  it  may  be  that  among  the 
purposes  for  which  that  warlike  power  has  been  reared  by  the 
Supreme  Arbiter  of  events,  we  shall  hereafter  discern  that  of 
presenting  a  strong  bulwark  against  the  pressure  of  Russian 
expansion  upon  southern  Europe ;  which  will  turn  the  tide  of 
northern  conquest  more  easterly,  and  direct  it  from  civilized 
Christian  Europe  to  the  countries  degraded  by  Mahommedan 
superstition,  where  the  cross  of  the  Russian  may  overshadow 
the  crescent  of  the  Mussulman.  Important  and  fruitful  of  re- 
sults as  may  be  this  change  in  Central  Europe,  which  has  been 
effected  by  Prussian  statesmanship  and  valor,  its  influence,  we 
repeat,  is  limited  within  the  boundary  of  our  present  vision ; 
but,  who  will  attempt  to  define  the  lines  within  which  the  power 
and  influence  of  the  Russian  or  the  American  nations  may  be 
ultimately  confined? 

This  wonderful  growth  and  expansion  may,  for  aught  we 
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know,  be  suddenly  checked,  but  viewing  them  as  they  appear 
to-day,  and  as  they  have  appeared  during  the  present  century, 
what  growth,  what  greatness  in  the  future  are  shadowed  forth 
for  them !  When  we  reflect  upon  the  history  of  the  United 
States  during  the  past  fifty  years,  and  more  particularly  upon 
its  material  development  and  growth;  and  contemplate  what 
is  still  going  on  around  us,  we  are  filled  with  amazement  and 
wonder.  Tliere  is  no  parallel  in  history.  Consider  the  im- 
mense territory,  ready  for  the  reception  of  emigrants ;  the  favor- 
able climate,  tlie  fruitful,  generous  soil;  and  the  immense 
mineral  deposits  of  every  kind.  Consider  the  inexhaustible 
beds  of  iron  and  coal  alone,  and  bear  in  mind  that  these  min- 
erals form  the  very  basis  of  all  material  prosperity  and  great- 
ness; nay,  even  aflbrd  the  measure  for  determining  such  mate" 
rial  prosperity  and  greatness  in  the  future.  They  are  the  mute* 
but  not  the  less  fruitful  interpreters,  of  the  will  of  Providence 
as  to  what  soon  or  or  later  shall  be  the  favored  future  of  this 
broad  territory.  Consider,  also,  the  configuration  of  her  coasts, 
And  the  extent  pf  her  river  navigation ;  the  innumerable  in- 
dentations, bays,  inlets,  rivers,  and  lakes ;  the  Mississippi,  and 
her  tributaries.  No  equal  amount  of  territory  in  the  civilized 
world  has  the  promise  from  nature  of  such  a  commercial 
future. 

Consider,  finally,  the  manner  in  which  this  territory,  so  rarely 
endowed,  has  been,  and  is  still  being,  peopled.  With  the  strong" 
Anglo-Saxon  blood  as  the  basis  of  her  population,  she  is  receiv- 
ing emigrants  from  all  the  world  ;  but  the  vast  majority 
come  from  communities  of  the  Caucasian  race.  These  differ 
ent  races  cannot  mix  their  blood  without  deterioration  ;  yet  a 
mixture  of  a  blood  of  different  nations  of  the  same  race  has  al- 
ways been  produc^tive  of  increased  health  and  vigor.  The  Cau- 
<5asian  emigrants  on  this  continent  are  mixing  their  blood,  under 
the  most  favorable  circumstances ;  but,  *  miscegenation  is  a 
failure/  for  it  is  unnatural,  and  but  very  little  mixture  of  the 
blood  of  (liferent  races  is  to  be  found  here.  Observe  this  fact, 
And  then  say  wliether  natural  causes  are  not  now  in  operation 
to  secure  for  this  American  territory,  in  the  not  distant  future, 
A  population  of  that  freshness,  vigor,  and  vitality,  wh,ich  have 
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always  characterized  a  people  formed  from  a  mixture  of  blood 
of  the  same  race. 

Consider  these  facts  collectively,  and  then  say  whether  we 
are  going  too  far  when  we  assert,  that  they  indicate  some  great 
destiny  which  the  God  of  nations  has  in  store  for  this  country ; 
not  for  this  nation  alone,  but  for  the  whole  country.  It  may 
be  for  one  nation,  or  many  nations;  no  human  wisdom  can 
foresee  or  determine. 

Again,  we  are  told,  generally,  that  there  is  a  movement  of 
the  common  mind  upward,  and  that  a  stronger  individuality  is 
to  be  observed  throughout  the  civilized  world,  upon  the  part  of 
the  masses.  While  we  do  not  propose  to  review  the  many  rea- 
sons advanced  in  support  of  this  assertion,  it  may  be  of  interest, 
in  connection  with  the  ideas  that  we  have  been  suggesting  in 
this  paper,  to  remark,  that  such  a  fact,  if  fact  it  be,  is  only  what 
we  might  naturally  expect  as  a  result,  as  a  reaction  upon  the 
individual  life,  of  the  many  acknowledged  social  and  religious 
advantages  enjoyed  by  this  age  and  generation ;  advantages,  so 
far  as  the  masses  are  concerned,  more  elevating  and  invigorat- 
ing than  any  heretofore  enjoyed.  And  it  may  be  true,  that 
we  are  now  at  the  threshold  of  one  of  those  epochs,  one  of  those 
crises,  in  the  eycles  of  progress,  in  the  history  of  action  and  re- 
action between  the  moral,  the  social,  and  the  religious  tenden- 
ciess  of  man,  in  which  the  individual,  recently  improved,  ele- 
vated, and  advanced,  by  the  influences  of  superior  social  and 
religious  privileges,  evinces  higher  aspirations ;  'and  is,  even 
now,  moving  onward  and  upward  to  demand  and  grasp  a  higher 
sphere  of  social  or  of  religious  life,  as  well  as  a  larger  measure 
of  power  in  shaping  his  social,  or,  it  may  be,  his  religious 
future. 
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akt.  ix..— notices  of  books. 

1.  Ad  Clerum  :  Advices  to  a  Young  Teacher.    By  Joseph  Parker,  D.  D. 
Boston :    Roberts  Brothers. 

The  reader  is  8ure  in  advance,  that  he  is  taking  up  something 
written  with  ability.  Dr.  Parker,  a  British  divine,  is  the 
author  of  it,  as  he  also  is  of  Ecce  Deus^  a  book  which,  written* 
on  the  basis  of  *  true  doctrine,  is  as  largely  read  as  its  counter 
part,  Ecce  Honrvo^  which  owes  at  least  some  of  its  popularity  to 
the  doubtfulness  of  its  teaching. 

The  subject  at  once  attracts  attention.  The  world  has  more 
at  stake  just  now,  in  the  character  and  power  of  the  Christian 
ministry,  than  in  anything  else  that  concerns  its  welfare.  A 
really  good  book  of  advice  to  a  young  clergyman  is  something 
to  be  thankful  for ;  nevertheless,  the  general  reader  might  be 
disposed  to  avoid  a  work  with  this  title,  as  likely  to  be  as  dull 
as  it  is  good.  To  modify  any  such  impression,  let  him  read  the 
following  extract.  The  author  is  urging  it  upon  the  minister 
to  '  be  natural ' :  'A  ministerial  acquaintance  of  mine  is  en- 
tirely innocent  of  imitating  any  one,  and  yet  a  more  unnatural 
speaker  never  addressed  an  audience.  ...  I  have  heard  .him 
give  a  public  announcement  of  a  tea-meeting, — tickets,  nine- 
pence  each,  in  a  manner  quite  as  solemn  and  urgent  as  if,  iu 
one  hurried  breath  he  had  been  announcing  that  there  was  a 
flood  in  England,  a  fire  in  Scotland,  and  an  earthquake  half- 
over  the  continent  of  Europe.  The  consequence  was,  that  no 
timid  persons  ventured  to  go  near  the  tea-meeting,  and  not 
more  than  half  a  dosen  adventurous*  youths  took  a  nine-penny 
ticket  each,  in  order  to  see  what  was  going  to  happen  I  He 
cannot,  be  easy :  he  cannot  lower  his  pompous  tone  to  an  ordi- 
nary key.  If  he  were  to  ask  a  chamber-maid  for  a  candle,  he 
would  leave  on  her  mind  the  impression  that  the  morning  would 
rise  in  the  smoking  ruins  of  the  house. 
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^ "  Well,  madam  ",  he  said,  addressing  my  wife  one  day  late 
in  April.  "  the  days  are  gradually  attaining  a  very  agreeable 
continuity." 

'  With  a  most  reprehensible  simplicity  my  bewildered  wife 
merely  answered — "  Yes,'^'* 

^  "  The  services,  madam,"  he  continued,  "  which  are  now  in 
contemplation  will  be  sustained  under  auspices  of  a  character 
decidedly  flattering  to  our  denominational  status." 

'  With  scandalous  absence  of  mind,  my  wife  amiably  replied — 
''  Indeed  " ! 

'  "  Quite  so,  madam.  Not  only  the  worshipful,  the  Mayor, 
but  also  the  whole  corporation,  arrayed  in  full  oflBicial  costume, 
will  condescend  to  honor  us  with  their  patronage;  and  I. do 
fervently  hope  that  we  may  be  favored  firmamentally  as  well 
as  municipally." 

*  Now  when  a  man  talks  in  this  manner  about  the  annivers- 
ary of  a  ragged  school,  what  may  you  expect  when  he  begins 
to  preach '  ? 

Taking  this  extract  as  a  specimen  of  the  book,  the  reader's 
foregone  conclusion  as  to  its  dulness,  if  he  entertained  any, 
may  well  find  su^cient  correction.  In  Ad  Cl&nim  there  is  no 
scarcity  of  wit  and  not  a  little  humor ;  much  of  it  is  superior  to 
what  we  have  given,  though  not  so  quotable.  On  looking  still 
farther  through  these  pages,  the  verdict  may  be  arrived  at,  that 
Dr.  Parker  is  not  sparing  of  sarcasm,  and  the  reader,  though 
he  may  be  unhurt  by  his  snap  at  Corrvptismy  and  other  follies, 
may  find  nevertheless  what  may  touch  some  special  foible  of 
his  own.  As  illustrative  of  the  sarcastic  vein  to  which  we  have 
alluded,  take  the  following : 

'  Another  class  of  unsuccessful  men  may  be  ironically  de- 
scribed as  hyper-super-vnteUectualities^  something  in  spite  of 
the  ugly  word,  very  aerial  and  sublime.  These  magnificent  and 
unapproachable  royalties  throned  among  the  stars,  and  clothed 
with  clouds  of  many  colors,  extend  their  lines  in  one  desperate 
determination  to  say  something  that  is  not  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment. The  moment  they  are  about  to  put  a  word  of  Gospel 
into  their  sermons,  they  recoil  from  the  vulgarity  as  from  a 
temptation  to  be  profane.     As  a  consequence,  they  excel  in  not 
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preacliing  the  Gospel.  They  delight  to  prove  that  they  are 
"  abreast  with  the  foremost  thinkers  of  the  day  " ;  they  refer 
with  great  familiarity  to  "a  certain  school  of  thought ",  and 
with  infinite  skill,  gibbet  Neo-Platonists,  Trancendentalists, 
Pantheists,  and  Positiveists,  before  a  wondering,  if  not  an  ap- 
plauding, audience.  But  their  chief  joy,  their  sweet,  precious, 
transporting  joy, — their  joy  of  joys, — their  dancing,  screaming,, 
delirious  joy, — is  to  discourse  upon  a  most  mysterious,  danger- 
ous individual  called  Comte.  When  a  reverend  snob  of  the 
hyjper-sujper  class  can  bring  in  the  name  of  Comte,  he  is  sure 
that  it  will  instantly  show  the  features,  and  the  might,  and  the 
majesty,  and  the  glory  of  the  learned  minister.  He  would 
not,  for  the  world,  refer  to  Baxter,  or  Henry,  or  Doddridge,  or 
Watts,  or  Owens :  Bates,  Charnock,  and  Howe,  he  does  not 
deign  to  know :  he  knows  Comte  (as  far,  at  least,  as  transla- 
tions can  reveal  that  personage) — and  is  not  that  the  last  reach 
of  culture, — the  crowning-pdint  of  attainment  ?  M.  Comte 
himself  would  wonder,  could  he  know  how  many  magnificent 
nobodies  conjure  with  his  name'. 

We  are  half  afraid  now,  from  the  extracts  furnished,  that  the 
reader  will  begin  to  doubt  whether,  among  all  the  qualifica- 
tions Dr.  Parker  may  have,  as  a  teacher  of  young  divines,  he 
possesses  as  much  as  could  be  desired,  of  a  truly  pious  spirit.  In 
order  that  this  may  be  judged  of,  permit  us  to  quote  still  fur- 
ther, some  passages  which  show  the  fervid  temper  of  the  man. 
*  Trnly  in  us  who  are  called  to  preach  Jesus  Christ,  the  word  of 
God  ought  to  dwell  richly  and  abound.  ...  I  venture  to  say 
again  and  again,  that  unless  you  be  shut  up,  as  it  were,  with 
the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Ghost,  in  secret  retirement, — 
no  unction  will  rest  upon  your  ministry,  however  eloquent 
your  language,  or  splendid  your  illustrations,  or  vehement 
your  public  appeals.  It  is  impossible  to  disguise  the  spirit 
which  comes  of  profound  contemplation  of  religious  subjects : 
it  is  impossible  to  conceal  the  fact  which  is  produced  by  pro- 
longed and  loving  intercourse  with  the  Saviour.  If  the  coun- 
tenance itself  do  not  shine  with  an  unearthy  lustre,  there  will 
be  in  the  whole  manner  an  influence  which  will  proclaim  itself 
to  have  been  originated  by  the  highest  intercourse.    Let  us 
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live  very  near  the  Cross :  Let  Jesus  Christ  be  the  One  all  Com- 
manding Object  of  our  attention  and  our  love.  If  such  be 
the  case,  we  shall  know  what  it  is  to  long  with  unspeakable 
desire  for  the  presence  and  guidance  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  Some 
of  us,  indeed,  are  in  danger  of  forgetting  that  this  is  the  dis- 
pensation of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  that  all  Christian  usefulness 
is  now  to  be  conducted  and  directed  by  Him  alone.' 

Such  sentimsnts  as  these  are  not  occasional,  nor  perfunctory, 
but  pervade  the  entire  volume,  with  tlieir  solemn,  deep-toned 
utterances.  Everybody,  or  almost  everybody,  likes  a  liberal- 
minded  writer.  Dr.  Parker  is  absolutely  free  from  all  denom- 
inational narrowness ;  indeed,  as  far  as  we  can  recollect,  from 
narrowness  of  any  sort,  unless  it  be  his  prejudice  against  writ- 
ten sermons.  We  need  no  more  conclusive  proof  of  his  liber- 
ality, than  what  he  says  of  Mr.  Beecher.  "  I  have  need  to 
speak  gratefully  of  Mr.  Beecher ;  his  words,  so  natural,  so  hu- 
man, so  divine,  have  stimulated  and  blessed  me,  when  the 
refined  analysis  of  Bushnell,  the  vehement  eloquence  of  Chal- 
mers, the  waxen  beauty  of  Harris,  and  the  perspirational  rhe- 
toric of  Melville,  were  unsuited  to  my  spiritual  condition." 
Perhaps,  if  our  author  lived  on  this  side  the  Atlantic,  and 
knew  all,  he  might  modify  some  of  liis  opinions  about  Mr. 
Beecher.  But  let  that  pass.  It  may  be  we  are  narrow-minded 
without  being  aware  of  it.  At  all  events,  if  he  praises  Mr. 
Beecher,  (it  may  be  injudiciously,)  he  does  not  take  him  for 
his  own  model,  but  gives  us  his  idea  thus :  "  Peter  and  Paul 
were  preachers, — Knox  and  Bunyan  were  preachers."  Of  all 
uninspired  preachers,  he  seems  to  admire  Whitfield  the  most, 
though  Spurgeon  also,  he  speaksof  in  high  terms. 

The  rather  copious  extracts  we  have  given,  indicate  the  va- 
riety and  freshness  of  the  book.  Indeed,  it  may  be  said  to  be 
almost  miscellaneous :  There  is,  for  example,  an  extended  and 
minute  portraiture  of  a  man  of  whom  we,  on  this  side  of  the 
water,  have  chanced  to  know  little, — Dr.  John  Campbell. 

Ad  CZerum  is  an  interesting  book  even  to  the  unprofessional 
reader;   and  to  the  Young  Preacher,  or  indeed  to  one  not 
young,  it  must  prove  a  valuable  help,  so  full  is  it  of  thought, 
experience,  wisdom,  and  glowing  piety. 
15 
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2.  L'IItstoire  Generale  :  de  la  Partie  qui  comprend  lee  Hommes  de  Guerre 
existanls  ou  morts  dans  le  Si^cle.  Par  de«  ccrivains  de  Difftrentes  Na- 
tions. En  cours  de  publication  A  Gen.ve,  a  la  Direction  de  rHistoire 
Generale. 

In  this  work,  published  at  Geneva,  we  have  a  sketch  of  the 
life  and  military  services  of  Major  General  Winfield  Scott 
Hancock,  of  the  United  States.  We  do  not  like  his  middle 
name  ;  but  we  do  not  think  that  he  was  to  blame  for  this,  any 
more  than  for  the  original  sin,  or  native  depravity,  which  he 
brought  into  the  world  with  him.  If  he  had  been  consulted, 
he  would,  perhaps,  have  preferred  some  other  name ;  but,  how- 
ever this  may  be,  we  have  to  do  with  his  nature,  and  not  with 
his  name. 

His  nature  is  a  noble  one.  In  the  midst  of  so  much  that  was 
mean  and  cruel  in  the  Commanding  Generals  of  the  Federal 
Forces  of  the  Late  War,  it  gives  us  a  peculiar  pleasure  to  wit- 
ness, in  any  case,  the  opposite  qualities  of  a  brave,  magnani- 
mous, and  generous  disposition.  Hence  the  present  allusion  to 
the  character  of  Major  General  Hancock.  If  the  writers  of 
the  North  are  too  malignant,  or  too  cowardly,  to  do  justice 
even  to  the  transcendant  nobility  of  a  Lee,  this  is  no  reason 
why  we  should  remain  silent  in  regard  to  the  merits  of  a  Han- 
cock. Like  most  of  the  Federal  officers,  who  did  not  disgrace 
themselves  and  their  profession  during  the  Late  War,  General 
Hancock  enjoyed  the  advantages  of  a  military  training  and 
education  at  West  Point.  Officers  of  this  description,  however, 
did  not,  as  a  general  thing,  possess  the  confidence,  or  receive 
the  honors,  of  '  the  best  government  the  world  has  ever  seen '. 
Accordingly,  when  General  Mansfield  was  recalled  from  Fred- 
ericksburg, and  was  asked  why  this  was  done,  he  replied — *  My 
Government  has  no  use  for  a  gentleman  in  its  service '.  There 
were  a  few  exceptions  to  this  rule ;  and  General  Hancock  was 
one.  He  is  not,  however,  nearly  as  great  a  favorite  with  *  the 
best  government  the  world  has  ever  seen ,'  nor  with  the  peo- 
ple by  whom  that  government  is  sustained,  as  the  notorious 
'  Beast '  whose  passion  for  spoons  is  so  well  known  to  the  whole 
civilized  world.  Greater  is  the  reason,  then,  that  his  virtues 
should  be  known,  and  celebrated,  by  every  honest  man  in  Amer- 
ica, whether  of  Northern  or  of  Southern  birth. 
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*  Major  General  Winfield-Scott  Hancock,'  says  thp  Histoire 
G^ntral^^  '  was  born  in  Montgomery  Square,  district  of  Mont- 
gomery, in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  the  14th  of  February,  1824. 
In  1840,  he  entered  as  Cadet  in  the  Military  Academy  at  West 
Point.  In  1844,  he  was  commissioned  second  Lieutenant  of 
the  sixth  regiment  of  the  United  States  infantry,  with  which 
he  served  during  tlie  war  with  Mexico.  He  took  part  in  the 
battle  of  San  Antonio  ;  and  was  appointed  first  Lieutenant  for 
his  ^  gallant  and  meritorious  conduct '  in  the  battle  of  ChuTv,- 
husco.  He  assisted  also,  as  Adjutant  of  his  batallion,  in  the 
battle  of  Molino  d^l  Bey^  and  in  that  of  the  City  of  Meocico. 
At  the  end  of  the  Mexican  War,  he  become  the  Quarter-master 
of  his  regiment,  and,  in  1849,  he  was  appointed  its  Adjutant' 

'  In  1855,  he  was  promoted  to  the  grade  of  CaptAin  in  the 
Quarter-master's  department ;  and,  in  that  capacity,  he  served 
during  the  war  of  Florida  wuth  the  Indians.  A  Captain  and 
Quarter-master's  Aid  in  the  expedition  to  Utah,  he  received, 
after  that  campaign,  orders  to  repair  to  California,  where  he 
was  in  service  when,  in  1861,  the  great  civil  war  broke  out' 

The  services  and  career  of  General  Hancock  during  '  the 
great  civil  war ',  as  it  is  called  at  Geneva,  are  too  well  known 
to  require  a  notice  at  our  hands ;  especially  such  brief  notice 
as  our  present  limits  would  necessarily  prescribe.  General 
Hancock  is,  not  only  a  gentleman,  but  he  is  also,  we  believe,  a 
soldier  sans  peur,  sans  reproche.  His  dignified  and  patriotic 
letter  to  Governor  Pease,  of  Texas,  and  his  General  Order 
while  in  command  of  New  Orleans,  deserve,  in  our  humble 
opinion,  a  permanent  place  in  the  literary  records  of  the  coun- 
try. Hence,  as  the  Journals  of  the  North  are  not  likely  to  do 
justice  to  such  deeds,  it  is  the  more  incumbent  on  us,  for  the 
sake  of  our  common  coimtry  and  our  common  humanity,  to 
give  them  a  place  in  the  pages  of  The  Sout/iern  Eevieio.  They 
are  in  the  following  noble  words : 

'  Headquaeters,  Fifth  Military  District, 
Office  of  Secretary  for  Civil  Affairs. 
NexD  Orleans^  La.^  December  28,  1867. 

His  Excellency,  E.  M.  Pease,  Governor  of  Texas. 
^  Sir  : — Brevet  Major  General  J.  J.  Reynolds,  Commanding 
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District  of  Texas,  in  a  communication  dated  Austin,  Texas, 
November  19, 1867,  requests  that  a  Military  Commission  may 
be  ordered  "  for  the  trial  of  one'G.  TV.  "Wall,  and  snsh  other 
prisoners  as  may  be  brought  before  it,"  aud  forwards  in  support 
of  the  request  the  following  papers : 

*  First. — A  printed  account  taken  from  a  newspaper  dated 

Uvalde,  October 1867,  (contained  in  a  letter  of  James  H. 

Taylor,  and  in  another  from  Dr.  Ansell,  U.  S.  Surgeon  at  Fort 

Inge),  of  the  murder  of  R.  W.  Black,  on  the day  of  Octo^ 

ber,  1867.     In  this  account  it  is  stated  Mr.  Black  was  shot 
through  the  heart  by  G.  W.  Wall  "  while  lying  on  the  counter 
at  Mr.  Thomas'  store." 

*  Second. — A  letter  of  Judge  G.  H.  Noonan  to  Governor 
Pease,  dated  November  10, 1867,  informing  him  that  "Wall, 
Ehacker  and  Pulliam  are  in  confinement  in  Uvalde  County  for 
murder."  In  this  letter  it  is  asked :  "  Would  it  not  be  best  to 
try  them  by  Military  Commission  ?" 

^  Third. — A  letter  from  Governor  Pease  dated,  "  Executive 
of  Texas,  Austin,  November  11, 1867,"  in  which  the  Governor 
states  that  he  "  received  a  telegram  from  Judge  G.  H.  Noonan, 
an  extract  from  which  I  transmit  herewith."  In  the  letter  of 
the  Governor  the  further  statement  is  made  that  "Uvalde 
County,  where  the  prisonelrs  are  confined,  is  on  the  extreme 
Western  frontier  of  the  State,  and  has  only  about  one  hundred 
voters  in  a  territory  of  about  nine  hundred  square  miles,"  and 
he  then  adds :  "  It  is  not  probable  that  they  (meaning  the 
prisoners)  can  be  kept  in  confinement  long  enough  ever  to  be 
tried  by  the  Civil  Courts  of  that  County ;"  and  expresses  the 
opinion  that  they  never  "  can  be  brought  to  trial,  unless  it  is 
done  before  a  Military  Commission."  And  he  therefore  asks 
that  a  Military  Commission  be  ordered  for  their  trial. 

*  For  an  examination  of  the  papers  submitted  to  the  Com- 
mander of  the  Fifth  Military  District,  it  does  not  appear  that 
there  is  any  indisposition  or  unwillingness  on  the  part  of  the 
local  civil  tribunals  to  take  jurisdiction  of,  and  to  try  the 
prisoners  in  question  ;  and  a  suggestion  made  by  the  Governor 
that  it  is  not  probable  the  prisoners  can  be  kept  in  confinement 
long  enough  to  be  tried  by  the  Civil  Courts,  (and  which  is  ap- 
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parently  based  on  the  fact  that  Uvalde  County  is  a  frontier 
county,  and  does  not  contain  more  than  a  hundred  voters), 
seems  to  be  the  only  foundation  on  which  the  request  for  the 
creation  of  a  Military  Commission  is  fca'sed*  This,  in  the  opin- 
ion of  the  Commanding  General,  is  not  suflBcient  to  justify  him 
in  the  exercise  of  the  extraordinary  power  vested  in  him  by 
law  "to  organize  Military  Commissions  or  tribunals"  for  the 
trial  of  persons  charged  with  offences  against  the  laws  of  a 
State. 

*  It  is  true,  that  the  third  section  of  "  An  Act  to  provide  for 
the  more  efficient  Government  ot  the  Rebel  States,"  makes  it 
the  duty  of  the  Commanders  of  Military  Districts  "  to  punish, 
or  cause  to  be  punished,  all  disturbers  of  public  *  peace  and 
criminals ;"  but  the  same  section  also  declares  that  "  to  that 
end  he  may  allow  local  civil  tribunals  to  take  jurisdiction  of, 
and  to  try  offenders."  The  further  power  given  to  him  in  the 
same  section,  "  when  in  his  judgment  it  may  be  necessary  for 
the  trial  of  offenders,"  to  organize  Military  Commissions  for 
that  purpose,  is  an  extraordinary  power,  and  from  its  very 
nature,  should  be  exercised  for  the  trial  of  offenders  against  the 
laws  of  a  State,  only  in  the  extraordinary  event  that  the  loca^ 
<;ivil  tribunals  are  unwilling  or  unable  to  enforce  the  laws 
against  crimes. 

'  At  this  time  the  country  is  in  a  state  of  profound  peace. 
The  State  "Government  of  Texas  organized  in  subordination 
to  the  authority  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  is  in 
the  full  exercise  of  all  its  proper  powers.  The  Courts  duly  em- 
powered to  administer  the  laws  and  to  punish  all  offenders 
^Jgainst  those  laws,  are  in  existence.  No  unwillingness  on  the 
part  of  these  Courts  is  suggested,  to  inquire  into  the  offences 
with  which  the  prisoners  in  question  are  charged  ;  nor  are  any 
obstrcctions  whatever  in  the  way  of  enforcing  the  laws  against 
them  said  to  exist.  Under  such  circumstances  there  is  no  good 
ground  for  the  exercise  of  the  extraordinary  power  vested  in 
the  Commander  to  organize  a  Military  Commission  for  the  trial 
of  the  persons  named. 

'  It  must  be  a  matter  of  profound  regret  to  all  who  value 
xjonstitutional  government,  that  there  should  be  occasions  in 
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nouns  and  verbs  in  snch  form  as  to  '  stop  instantly  the  progress 
of  any  pupil  who  has  not  mastered  the  regular  formation.' 
This  conspectus  itself,  though  it  occupies  but  thirty-five  pages, 
is  worth,  as  a  means  of  securing  the  progress  of  the  pupil,  the 
price  of  the  book. 

4.  A  Compendious  Grammar  of  titk  Latin  Language,  with  copious 

ExERCiHKS.  By  Charles  D.  Morris, M.  A.,  Late  Rector,  &c.    New  York: 
F.  J.  Huntington  &  Co.    1870. 

To  those  who  have  used  Mr.  Morris's  Greek  Grammar,  no- 
ticed above,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  say  that  his  Latin  Grammar 
is  on  the  same  plan,  and  that  the  carrying  out  is  equal  to  the 
conception.  The  terseness  and  precision  of  the  author's  style 
has  enabled  him  to  comprise  (without  compressing)  the  whole 
Grammar  proper,  including  a  Syntax  decidedly  superior  to  that 
of  the  Bullions,  or  of  Andrews  &  Stoddard,  or  of  Harkness, 
and  a  concise  but  ample  Prosody,  in  exactly  two  hundred 
pages,  duodecimo,  of  clear  and  distinct  type,  with  more  than 
jusual  space  between  the  several  Paragraphs,  of  which  there  are 
over  thirteen  hundred,  consecutively  numbered.  Those  teach- 
ers who  wish  to  make  scholars  of  their  pupils,  and  who  are 
competent  to  do  it,  will  find  in  Mr.  Morris's  Grammar  just 
what  they  want. 

5.  The  Earthly  Paradise.    By  William  Morris.    Part  IV.    Boston :  Ro- 

berts Brothers. 

The  Dreamer,  ^  born  out  of  due  time,'  as  he  says  of  himself, 
has  brought  his  delicious  and  pathetic  dreams  to  an  end :  and 
we  close  this,  his  last  book  of  stories  with  a  sigh, — not  of  relief, 
but  of  regret, — that  we  are  not  to  be  led,  any  more,  through 
the  scenes  of  enchantment  conjured  up  for  us.  In  one  of  the 
closing  verses  of  the  Introduction  to  his  first  volume,  the  am- 
thor  says : 

* A  Wizard  to  a  Northern  King, 


At  Christmas-tide  such  wondrous  things  did  show, 
That  thro'  one  window,  men  beheld  the  Spring, 

And  thro*  another,  saw  the  Summer  glow, 
And  thro'  a  third,  the  fruited  vines  a-row, 

While  still  unheard,  but  in  its  wonted  way. 
Piped  the  drear  wind  of  tha^  December  day.* 


.      M.* 
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Mr.  Morris  has  kept  his  promise  to  the  reader  of  his  stories. 
With  his  wizard-eyes,  we  have  '  beheld  the  Spring,' — the  ^  Sum- 
mer glow,' — the  '  fruited  vines,' — and  the  drear  of  Winter. 
Never,  surely,  not  even  in  the  crisp,  wholesome,  realistic  lines 
of  old  Chaucer  himself,  has  Nature  been  delineated  with  so 
true,  so  minute,  so  simple,  so  pre-Raphaelite,  (if  we  may  use  so 
over-used  a  term,)  a  touch.  Yet  he  lacks  the  gracious  cherri- 
ness  of  the  old  Poet  whom  he  professes  to  regard  as  his  master 
Prof.  Lowell,  the  latest  and  most  graceful  critic  of  Chaucer 
says,  in  his  freshly-published  Stvdy  Windows^ — '  he  was  a  poet 
who  did  not  waste  time  in  considering  whether  his  age  were 
good  or  not.  .  .  He  could  be  happy  with  a  crust  and  spring- 
water,  and  could  see  the  shadow  of  his  benign  face  in  a  flagon 
of  Gascon  wine,  without  fancying  Death  sitting  opposite  to 
cry,  Supemacidura  ! — when  he  had  drained  it.' 

Now,  while  there  are  some  striking  points  of  resemblance 
between  Chaucer  and  our  Poet,  which  he  himself  touchingly 
acknowledges  in  his  V Envois — those  aspects  which  Prof.  Low- 
ell points  out,  mark  the  two  as  greatly  differing.  Mr.  Morris 
does  see  that  neither  his  own  nor  any  other  age  is  thoroughly 
happy ;  and  Death  does  stare  at  him  over  his  wine.*  Among 
beauties  so  innumerable  that  a  long  article  could  not  exhaust 
them,  we  find  ever  and  ever  behind  them  all,  the  shadows  of 
emptiness,  disappointment,  hopeless  longing. 

Yet,  while  the  constantly  recurring  sadness  begets  within  the 
reader  a  distrust  of  ail  earthly  joy,  itis  nevertheless  not  devoid 
of  wholesome  and  solemn  uses.  We  differ  from  a  late  criticism 
in  The  Saturdaij  Review^  wherein  the  character  of  Mr.  Morris' 
work  is  intimated  to  be  one  of  '  unmistakable  skepticism.'  The 
critic  seems  to  forget  that  the  themes  dealt  with,  are  not  such 
as  allow  of  the  introduction  of  Christian  faith.  If  we  mistake 
not,  there  is  not  one  Tale  in  the  whole  twenty-four  which  make 
up  the  three  volumes,  in  which  allusions  to  the  Christian  relig- 
ion could  be  indulged  in  without  anachronism,  or  offense  given 
to  artistic  rules,  except  the  last  one.  This  Story  is  founded 
upon  an  old  mediaeval  legend,  and  so  far  as  we  remember,  the 
only  lines  that  bear  reference  to  the  Saviour  of  men,  occurs  in 
it.     We  may  object  to  Mr.  Morris'  selection  of  themes,  as  being 
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without  the  Christian  pale ;  but  allowing  him  his  own  choice, 
we  cannot  find  fault  with  his  mode  of  handling ;  inasmuch  ad, 
simple  as  it  is,  it  keeps  rigidly  within  the  laws  of  art.  It  is 
not  therefore  fair  treatment  of  Mr.  Morris,  to  set  him  down  as 
an  unbeliever.  When  he  treats  of  Greek  myths,  (in  which  his 
8  ipreme  power  seems  to  consist,)  he  is  necessarily  constrained 
within  the  limits  which  such  a  subject  imposes.  Who  considers 
Tennyson  an  upholder  of  the  *  Atomic  theory  of  the  Universe/ 
because  of  liis  fine  poem  of  Ziccretiiis  f 

Indeed  we  cannot  help  feeling  that  an  important  lesson  is 
taught  by  the  sad  and  hopeless  fatalism  that  marks  the  charac- 
ters in  these  Greek  stories ;  and  we  find  ourselves  continually 
contrasting  their  blind  Fate,  and  their  joyless  Hereafter,  with 
the  onmiscient  Providence  and  the  assured  Heaven  of  the 
Christian. 

The  volume  with  which  we  have  do  in  this  brief  notice,  is 
the  last  and  concluding  one  of  the  series.  Of  the  six  Tales 
which  fill  the  book,  we  like  best  the  Danish  legend — The  Fos- 
tering of  Aslang.  The  stainless  purity  and  modesty  bom  of 
nature,  which  characterize  the  heroine,  are  brought  out  in  Mr. 
Morris'  most  felicitous  style.  And  this  story  is  fitly  followed 
by  one  in  which  a  Lycian  Queen  is  painted  in  the  strongest 
contrast  with  the  pure-hearted  Aslang. 

Some  of  Mr.  Morris'  critics  charge  him  with  prolixity  ;  but 
of  .this  Kaleidescope-power, — this  thousand-sidedness,  in  which 
Nature's  infinite  changeablcness,  rather  than  human  passion,  i& 
portrayed,  we  shrink  from  complaining.  Vasari  relates  of  one 
of  the  old  Masters,  that  the  minute  finish  of  the  flesh,  in  his 
pictures,  could  only  be  judged  of,  by  subjecting  them  to  the 
test  of  the  microscope.  ^This  is  the  case  with  much  of  the  de- 
scription called  ^  prolixity '  which  we  are  considering ;  and  it 
is  only  by  comparing,  with  the  utmost  pains- taking,  the  work 
of  the  artist,  with  nature's  myriad  moods,  that  an  idea  of  ita 
truthfulness  can  be  arrived  at. 

Of  the  surpassing  industry  of  the  author  of  these  volumes^ 
we  scarcely  know  how  to  speak  in  sufiiciently  moderate  terms. 
That  work  covering  so  much  ground  as  this,  should  be  done 
rapidly,  is.  no  matter  of  astonishment;  but  when,  on  opening 
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any  random  page,  we  see  evidence  of  the  highest  finish, — oT 
that  art  which  conceals  art, — we  cannot  but  be  surprised.  It 
is  generally  conceded  that  one  long  poem  is  sufficient  for  a  life- 
time :  yet  here  we  have  one,  containing,  in  the  American  edi- 
tion, some  twelve  hundred  pages,  brought  to  a  conclusion  in  an 
incredibly  short  space  of  time.  England's  Poet-Laureate  has 
been  for  more  than  twenty  years  laboring  at  the  temple  of  his 
fame ;  Mr.  Morris,  whose  Earthly  Paradise  will  take  its  place 
as  one  of  the  finest  poems  of  the  Nineteenth  Century,  beside 
The  Idylls  of  the  King^  has  seen  his  spring  into  being  in 
less  than  three  years. 

6.  The  Psalms  Interpreted  of  Christ.  By  the  Rev.  Isaac  Williams,  B. 
D.,  late  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Oxford.  Vol.  I.  London :  Riving- 
tons,  Waterloo  Place.    1864. 

This  work,  whose  general  purpose  appears  from  its  title,, 
throws  much  light  on  many  portions  of  the  Psalms.  There 
are,  indeed,  many  passages  in  the  Psalms  which,  at  first  view, 
seem  in  harsh  discord  with  the  general  spirit  of  Holy  Writ : 
such,  for  example,  as  those  in  which  David  seems  to  speak  of 
his  own  exalted  righteousness,  and  to  desire  the  destruction  of 
his  enemies.  If  such  passages  are  to  be  understood  as  express- 
ing the  sentiments  of  a  man  ;  then,  it  must  be  admitted,  that 
they  are  fearfully  impious.  But,  considered  as  the  language  of 
Christ,  for  whom  David,  as  his  type  and  representative,  speaks 
in  the  first  person,  every  obscurity  vanishes,  and  the  harmony 
of  Holy  Writ  is  perfectly  restored.  For  we  then  see  that  the 
real  speaker,  *  the  Lord  our  Righteousness ',  neither  unduly 
exalts  himself,  nor  violates  the  spirit  of  Christian  charity  in 
merely  predicting  the  destruction  of  his  enemies.  Thus,  is  the 
spirit  of  the  Psalms,  even  when  they  seem  harshest  to  a  super- 
ficial reader,  brought  into  perfect  agreement  with  the  spirit  of 
Christ  himself,  as  set  forth  in  the  matchless  words  of  his  infi" 
nite  mercy.. 

Take,  for  example,  the  forty-first  Psalm,  in  which  David 
seems  to  long  for  the  destruction  of  his  enemy.  '  Mine  enemy 
speaks  evil  of  me,  when  shall  he  die,  and  his  name  perish.  .  .  . 
Yea,  mine  own  familiar  friend,  in  whom  I  trusted,  which  |iid 
eat  my  bread,  hath  lifted  up  his  heel  against  me.'    Now,  we- 
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have  the  authority  of  Christ  himself,  that  this  passage  referred, 
not  to  David  and  his  enemy,  but  to  himself  and  Judas  Iscariot. 
^  I  speak  not  of  you  all,'  said  he ;  '  I  know  whom  I  have  cho- 
sen ;  but  that  the  Scripture  might  be  fulfilled,  He  that  eateth 
bread  with  me,  hath  lifted  up  his  heel  against  me.'  (John  xiii. 
18.)  Here,  he  repeats  the  prediction  of  the  Psalm,  and  imme" 
diately  indicates  Judas  Iscariot,  as  *the  familiar  friend'  by 
whom  he  should  be  basely  betrayed.  '  Now  I  tell  you  before 
it  come',  said  he,  *  that  when  it  is  come  to  pass,  ye  may  believe 
that  I  am  he,'*  Thus  David,  instead  of  pining  for  the  destruc- 
tion of  his  own  enemy,  is  merely  predicting  the  treachery  of 
Judas,  and  pointing,  with  prophetic  finger,  to  his  awful  death. 
The  same  interpretation  is  given  to  this  passage  in  Matthew 
XX vi.  23-26 ;  in  Luke  xxii.  21 ;  in  John  xiii.  18 ;  and  in  Acts 
i.  21-23,  as  well  as  in  other  parts  of  the  New  Testament. 

Now  this  principle  of  interpretation  is,  of  course,  known  to 
all  who  have  written  on  the  Psalms ;  but  by  no  one,  so  far  as 
we  know,  has  it  been  more  fully,  or  more  satisfactorily,  appli- 
ed, than  by  the  author  before  us.  By  simply  viewing  Scrip- 
ture in  its  light,  or  making  the  Bible  its  own  interpreter,  he 
makes  the  obscurities  of  the  Psalms  vanish,  and  apparent  dis- 
cord give  place  to  real  harmony.  His  labors  will,  however,  be 
lost  upon  those  who  read  to  find  fault,  or  to  pick  flaws  in  the 
word  of  God ;  for  they  will  never  examine  his  interpretation 
of  the  Psalms.  On  the  contrary,  they  will, — poor,  blind,  de- 
luded souls ! — still  fondly  cling  to  first  appearances,  and  delight 
to  regard  David, — '  the  man  after  God's  own  heart ', — as  a 
monster  of  self-righteousness  and  vindictive  malice.  Instead 
of  seeing  in  the  sublime  words  of  the  Psalmist,  as  they  should 
do,  the  awful  ^  Wrath  of  the  Lamb ' ;  they  will  still  continue 
to  exult,  in  their  own  fancied  goodness,  over  the  impotent  rage, 
and  half-frenzied  hate,  of  '  the  man  after  God's  own  heart' 

7.  PROPnECY  A  Preparation  for  Christ  ;  eight  lectures  preached  before 
tlie  University  of  Oxford,  in  the  year  1869,  on  the  Hampton  Foundation. 
By  R.  Payne  Smith,  D.  D.,  Regius  Professor  of  Divinity  and  Canon  of 
Christ  Church,  Oxford.    Boston :  Gould  &  Lincoln.    1870. 

We  have  read  this  book  with  inexpressible  delight.  There 
is  tndeed  not  a  lecture  in  it,  which  might  not  easily  be  made 
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the  subject  of  a  long  article.  We  have  no  such  theological 
writers  in  this  country.  Profoundly  acquainted  with  both 
Greek  and  Hebrew,  and  master  of  the  great  critics  and  com- 
mentators of  Germany,  Dr.  Smith  has  given  the  world  an  in- 
valuable work  on  the  subject  of  ^Projpheoij  as  a  Preparation  for  ' 
Christ.  The  following  extract,  though  by  no  means  one  of  the 
more  striking  or  valuable  portions  of  Dr.  Smith's  book,  cannot 
fail  to  interest  our  readers : — 

*  The  two  oldest  written  prophecies  are  those  of  Jonah  and 
Joel.  The  object  of  the  former  of  these  books  is  to  set  before 
us  the  nature  of  prophdcy  itself,  while  Joel  strikes  the  key-note 
of  that  spiritual  teaching  which  has  made  the  prophets  the  in- 
structors, not  of  one  age,  but  of  all  ages  and  of  all  peoples. 
These  two  books  fonn  the  proper  introduction  to  the  whole 
series  of  the  pro])hetic  records ;  but  instead  of  arranging  them 
in  chronological  order,  we  have  adopted  from  the  Jews  a  method 
apparently  devised  to  make  it  impossible  to  read  our  Bible  in- 
telligently. The  book  of  Jonah  would  never  have  been  re- 
garded as  a  mere  tale,  nor  its  importance  missed,  if  it  had  held 
its  proper  place  at  the  head  of  the  roll.  And  so  Joel.  Ewald 
has  well  remarked  that  Isaiah  would  have  been,  morally  speak- 
ing, an  impossibility,  had  not  Joel  and  other  spiritual  prophets 
preceded  him,  and  yet  we  put  Isaiah  fiist,  while  Joel,  whose 
teaching  prepares  for  that  of  Isaiah,  is  put  away  in  a  comer,  as 
if  the  importance  of  a  prophet  depended  solely  upon  the  number 
of  chapters  which  he  wrote.  So,  too,  Isaiah's  quotation  from 
Micah  would  have  been  ten  times  more  obvious  and  forcible,  if 
Micah  had  held  his  proper'place  in  the  canon ;  while  Jeremiah's 
narrative  of  the  outcry  raised  against  Micah,  and  of  the  effect 
produced  by  his  prediction  upon  Hezekiah's  mind,  and  of  the 
national  mourning  to  avert  Jehovah's  anger, — all  this  and  more 
would  have  come  home  to  us  with  double  force  and  fuller  mean- 
ing, it  in  the  course  of  our  daily  readings  that  narrative  had 
followed  instead  of  preceding  the  prophecy  which  led  to  such 
remarkable  events. 

'  Now  what  is  the  nature  of  the  teaching  of  this  Book  of 
Jonah  ?  The  first  thing  that  strikes  us  is,  that  this,  the  earliest 
book  of  written  prophecy,  is  a  narrative  of  a  mission  to  a  Gen- 
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tile  city,  and  that  city  the  sworn  foe  and  enemy  of  Israel. 
Jonah  did  labor  for  Israel,  as  we  learn  in  the  book  of  Kings ; 
but  in  his  written  prophecy  Israel  holds  no  place.  And  next 
it  is  an  errand  of  mercy.  Nineveh  repents  at  his  preaching, 
and  is  spared.  Now  the  prophets  generally  have  a  message  for 
the  heathen  nations  round,  only  two  or  three  confine  themselves 
to  Israel  and  Judah.  The  heathen  nations  do  not  lie  beyond 
the  pale  of  God's  providence ;  and  thus  Nahum's  one  subject  is 
Nineveh,  Habakkuk's  is  Chaldea,  Obadiah's  is  Edom.  But 
this  is  no  case  merely  of  sending  them  a  warning,  or  recording 
a  condemnation  of  their  sins.  Jonah  .has  to  labor  in  person 
among  these  heathens,  and  his  whole  Jewish  nature  rises  up 
against  such  a  service.  He  will  flee  to  the  ends  of  the  earth 
rather  than  so  violate  his  prejudices.  His  name,  Jonah,  means 
a  dove ;  but  he  cannot  brook  the  thought  of  carrying  the  olive- 
branch  to  those  hateful  Assyrians.  Nothing  short  of  evident  ne- 
cessity can  induce  him  to  obey  God's  command.  So  it  was  with 
the  Apostles.  Simon  Bar-jonah  will  go  and  receive  the  Eoman 
centurion,  Cornelius,  into  the  Church  only  after  he  has  thrice 
had  a  command  from  heaven,  not  to  call,  in  his  Jewish  way, 
that  common  and  unclean  which  the  Holy  Ghost  had  scancti- 
fied.  Had  Jonah  been  quite  sure  that  Nineveh  would  be  de- 
stroyed, then  he  would  have  nerved  himself  to  go.  What  he 
could  not  endure  was  the  feeling  that  there  might  be  mercy 
for  these  ruthless  Assyrians.  "  This  was  what  I  said  when  I 
was  yet  in  my  country,  and  therefore  I  fled  before  thee  into 
Tarsliish ;  for  I  know  that  thou  art  a  gracious  God  and  merci- 
ful, slow  to  anger,  and  of  great  kindness,  and  repentest  Thee 
of  the  evil." 

'  Jonah  knew,  then,  the  natute  of  prophecy  better  than  mofit 
expositors  do  now,  and  his  book  is  more  remarkable  for  what 
it  teaches  us  about  prophecy  itself  than  even  for  the  fact  that 
ho  was  sent  to  labor  in  a  Gentile  city.  The  great  lesson  of  the 
Book  of  Jonah  is,  that  prophecy  is  no  blind  fate,  threatening 
men  with  an  irrevocable  destiny ;  but  that  it  has  a  moral  pur- 
pose, and  is  a  warning  given  by  an  omniscient  but  merciful 
Ruler  to  beings  capable  of  repentance,  and  of  thereby  reversing 
the  decrees  of  justice.    In  the  heathen  world  you  even  find  the 
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idea  of  evil  impending  upon  men  without  the  possibility  of  es- 
cape.    This  is  the  one  ground- thought  of  the  Greek  drama,  and 
the  more  innocent  the  sufferer  the  more  tragic  and  interesting 
8  the  onward  course  of  events  by  wliich,  though  no  fault  of  his 
own,  he  is  doomed  to  destruction.     This,  too,  is  the  one  idea  of 
all  ancient  oracles.     Obscurely  and  in  enigma  they  predict 
some  calamity.     The  prediction  must  be  so  given  as  that  it 
shall  not  serve  as  a  warning,  but,  if  possible,  rather  invite  its 
victim  to  his  fate.     In  the  opening  book  of  prophecy  all  these 
detestable  views  are  carefully  guarded  against.     It  is  no  blind 
fate,  but  a  kind,  a  merciful,  a  man-loving  God,  who  orders  all 
human  things  for  man's  good,  and  who  directs  the  course  of 
history,  and  guides  the  very  laws  of  nature  so  as  to  make  tliem 
serve  for  moral  purposes.     If  there  is  one  lesson  clearly  taught 
in  the  prophetic  writings,  it  is  God's  long-suffering.    It  is  even 
startling  to  find  Jeremiah  declaring  in  Jehovah's  name  to 
Zedekiah,  but  a  short  time  before  Jerusalem  was  captured,  that 
if  he  would  even  then  submit,  God  would  spare  him  and  the 
city.     Our  patience  has  long  been  too  utterly  exhausted  with 
tliat  weak,  bad  man,  for  us  to  imagine  that  God's  patience  has 
not  been  exhausted  too.     But  his  compassions  fail  not.     There 
is  mercy  even  after  thq  eleventh  hour  has  struck.     It  is  man 
who  obstinately  persists  in  his  evil  courses.     The  danger  of  a 
death-bed  repentance  does  not  consist  at  all  in  God  not  being 
ready  to  spare,  but  in  the  moral  certainty  that  such  as  a  man 
has  lived,  such  will  he  also  die.' 

8.  TiTR  IIiSTORY  OF  METHODISM  IN  KENTUCKY.    By  tlic  Rov.  A.  11.  Rcdford, 
D.  D.    Nashville,  Teuu. :  Soutlieru  Methodist  rublishing  House.    187o! 

This  work,  in  three  volumes,  has  been  for  some  time  before 
the  public,  and  has  met  with  a  very  decided  success.  In  all 
the  essential  elements  of  style,  it  is  well  written ;  that  is  to  say, 
its  style  is  simple,  direct,  perspicuous,  and  manly.  We  no- 
where detect  the  least  trace  of  that  miserable  pedantry,  that 
propensity  to  trick  one's  self  out  in  all  the  far-fetched  and  fine- 
spun words  of  the  language,  and  even  to  invent  aflected  bar. 
barisms  for  the  sake  of  self-display,  whjch,  in  this  number  of 
the  Eeview,  we  have  had  several  occasions  to  signalize  as  the 
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vice  of  half-educated  American  writers.  Dr.  Kedford  evidently 
writes  to  recommend  his  subject,  and  not  himself,  to  his  readers. 
The  interesting  passage  with  which  the  first  volume  opens, 
and  which  may  be  taken  as  a  fair  specimen  of  his  style,  is  as 
follows : — 

*  The  early  history  of  Kentucky  presents  a  record  of  savage 
cruelties,  of  extreme  sufifering,  and  of  heroic  endurance.  The 
name  of  Daniel  Boone,  the  first  white  settler  who  sought  a 
home  amid  its  dark  and  almost  impenetrable  forests,  and  whose 
dust  now  slumbers  beneath  its  soil,  will  always  be  held  in  kind 
remembrance.  The  first  discovery  of  Kentucky,  however,  was 
made  by  James  McBride,  who  as  early  as  1754  "  passed  down 
the  Ohio  Kiver,  with  some  others,  in  canoes,  landed  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Kentucky  River,  and  marked  the  initials  of  his 
name  and  date  upon  a  tree."  Four  years  later.  Dr.  Walker, 
led  by  curiosity,  or  by  the  spirit  of  adventure,  made  a  brief  trip 
to  the  north-eastern  portion  of  the  District.  Nine  years  after- 
ward, and  only  two  years  previous  to  the  date  of  Boone's  first 
entrance  into  Kentucky,  John  Finley,  with  some  other  Indian- 
traders  from  North  Carolina,  made  a  considerable  tour  through 
it.  The  stay,  however,  of  McBride,  Walker,  and  Finley,  was 
short,  and  to  Daniel  Boone  belongs  the  honor  of  being  the  first 
pioneer. 

*  The  first  emigrants  to  the  District  of  Kentucky  were  chiefly 
composed  of  men  who  were  "rough,  independent,  and  simple 
in  their  habits,  careless  and  improvident  in  their  dealings,  frank 
of  speech,  and  unguarded  in  their  intercourse  with  each  other 
and  with  strangers,  friendly,  hospitable,  and  generous."  De- 
prived of  educational  advantages,  they  were  generally  their 
own  school-masters,  and  their  book  the  volume  of  nature.  It 
was  not  the  dull,  the  unaspiring,  the  idle,  but  the  bold,  the 
resolute,  the  ambitious,  who  came  to  carve  out  their  homes 
from  the  kingly  forests  of  the  fresh  and  untouched  wildeme^. 

*  The  settlement  of  Kentucky  by  the  Anglo-American  pioneer 
was  no  easy  task.  The  fierce  and  merciless  savage  stubbornly 
disputed  the  right  to  the  soil.  The  attempt  to  locate  upon 
these  rich  and  fertile  l&nds  was  a  proclamation  of  war — of  war 
whose  conflict  should  be  more  cruel  than  had  been  known  in 
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all  the  bloody  pages  of  the  past.  On  his  captive  the  Indian 
inflicted  the  most  relentless  torture.  Neither  the  innocence  of 
infancy,  the  tears  of  beauty,  nor  the  decrepitude  of  age,  could 
awaken  his  sympathy  or  touch  his  heart.  The  tomahawk  and 
the  stake  were  the  instruments  of  his  cruelty.  But  notwith- 
standing the  dangers  that  constantly  imperiled  the  settlers,  at- 
tracted by  the  glowing  accounts  of  the  beauty  of  the  country 
and  the  fertility  of  the  soil,  brave  hearts  were  found  that  were 
willing  to  leave  their  patrimonial  homes  in  Carolina  and  Vir- 
ginia, and  hazard  their  lives  amid  the  frowning  forests  of  the 
West.  Thus  valuable  accessions  were  continually  received  by 
the  first  emigrants. 

'  In  the  \vinter  of  1776,  Kentucky  was  fonned  into  a  county. 
Although  this  act  invested  the  people  with  the  right  to  a  sepa- 
rate county  court,  to  justices  of  the  peace,  a  sheriff,  constable, 
coroner,  and  militia  ofiicers,  but  few  instances  occurred  in  which 
it  was  necessary  for  the  law  to  assert  its  supremacy.  Banded 
together  by  the  ties  of  a  common  interest,  and  alike  exposed  to 
suffering  and  peril,  it  was  but  seldom  that  any  disposition  was 
evinced  to  encroach  upon  the  rights  of  another.  For  mutual 
comfort,  as  well  as  for  mutual  protection,  the  people  dwelt 
principally  in  forts,  by  which  means  they  were  the  better  pre- 
pared for  a  defence  from  the  frequent  attacks  of  the  Indians. 

'  It  would  be  impossible  to  describe  the  sufferings  of  the  first 
settlers  in  Kentucky — they  are  beyond  description  ;  yet  we  may 
imagine  the  anguish  of  heart  endured  by  the  husband  and 
father,  whose  wife  and  children  had  become  a  prey  to  savage 
vigilance  and  cruelty,  or  to  the  tortures,  worse  than  death,  in- 
flicted upon  the  Indian's  helpless  captive ;  or  we  may  attempt 
to  realize  the  grief,  whose  deepest  shades  had  fallen  upon  the 
breaking  heart  of  the  wife  and  mother,  as  the  shadows  of 
the  evening  gather  around  her  lonely  home,  and  she  listens  in 
vain  for  the  familiar  footstep  of  him  on  whose  strong  arm  she 
had  trusted  for  protection,  or  for  the  return  of  those  little  ones 
that  had  been  the  light  of  her  ovm  home  and  the  joy  of  her 
heart.  Words  cannot  express,  nor  mind  can  scarce  conceive, 
the  pain  that  hardy  race  endured.  A  lifetime  of  suffering  is 
sometimes  crowded  into  a  single  hour.  It  was  so  with  them. 
16 
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The  hostility  of  the  Indian  never  slumbered  ;  and  during  this- 
period,  capture,  torture,  and  death  inflicted  in  the  most  cruel 
manner  that  savage  malignity  could  invent,  were  of  common? 
occurrence.  On  one  hand  were  instances  of  shocking  barbari- 
ties ;  and  on  the  other  of  long  captivities,  of  imtold  sufferingSy 
of  deeds  of  daring,  and  of  heroic  achievements,  which  seem 
more  like  romance  than  reality.  These  noble  men,  so  patient 
under  all  the  pangs  of  war,  and  want,  and  wretchedness,  were 
the  benefactors  of  the  West ;  and  though  no  marble  pillar  may 
mark  the  spot  where  many  of  them  rest,  yet  they  live  em- 
balmed in  the  affections  of  a  grateful  people — a  monument  far 
more  enduring. 

*  It  was  during  this  period  and  amid  these  dangers  that  James 
Haw  and  Benjamin  Ogden  were  appointed  missionaries  to  the 
District  of  Kentucky.  Previous  to  this  time  Methodism  had 
been  established  in  the  States  of  New  York,  New  Jersey,. 
Pennsylvania,  Maryland,  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  and  in  por- 
tions of  South  Carolina  and  Georgia ;  but  up  to  this  date  the 
General  Minutes  report  no  Church  under  its  auspices  in  Ken- 
tucky. Baptist  ministers  were  the  first  to  proclaim  the  truths 
of  Christianity  here.  As  early  as  1776,  the  Rev.  William 
Hickman,  a  man  of  piety,  came  from  Virginia  on  a  tour  of  ob- 
servation, and  during  his  stay  devoted  much  of  his  time  to 
preaching  the  gospel.  He  was  perhaps  the  first  preacher  of 
any  denomination  who  lifted  the  stalidard  of  the  cross  on  "  the 
dark  and  bloody  ground."  Other  Baptist  ministers  soon  fol- 
lowed, among  whom  were  James  Smith,  Elijah,  Lewis,  and 
Joseph  Craig,  and  Messrs.  Tanner,  Bailey,  and  Bledsoe.^  The 
Baptist  Church,  however,  was  not  organized  until  the  year 
1981.  Their  first  organization  was  known  as  the  Gilbert's 
Creek  Church,  located  on  Gilbert's  Creek,  a  few  miles  from 
where  the  town  of  Lancaster  now  stands.' 

Such  was  the  wilderness  into  which  the  bold  pioneers  of 

*  There  were  two  Baptist  ministers  by  this  name, — William  M.  Bledsoe  and 
MoseH  Bledsoe, — who  were  among  the  veiy  earliest  settlera  in  Kentucky. 
They  l)elonged  to  a  band  of  brothers,  and  bold  adyenturers,  who  removed 
from  Virginia  to  Kentucky,  long  before  this  existed  as  a  StAte.  All  the 
brothers,  except  William,  had  Bible  names :— Abrahflm,  Moec*,  Aaron,  £ligab„ 
Joseph,  and  the  celebrated  Jesee  Bledsoe. 
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Methodism  plunged,  fearing  nothing  but  God,  and  laboring 
there,  side  by  side  with  Baptist  and  Presbyterian  ministers  of 
the  Gospel,  planted  the  first  germs  of  religion  and  civilization 
in  the  Great  West.  The  history  before  us  relates  how,  from 
the  year  1783  to  the  year  1832,  a  small  society,  of  less  than  a 
dozen  members,  spread  into  a  vast  denomination  of  zealous, 
self-denying,  and  hard-working  Christian  men  and  women. 
'  The  History  of  Methodism  in  Kentucky ',  says  our  author, 
'  cannot  be  otherwise  than  interesting,  if  faithfully  delineated. 
Organized  in  the  District  when  there  was  scarcely  a  cabin  out- 
side of  the  forts  in  all  its  broad  domain — its  standard-bearers 
exposed  to  privations,  sufferings,  and  dangers,  the  recital  of 
which  seems  more  like  romantic  stories,  selected  from  X\\% 
legends  of  fable,  than  the  sober  realities  of  history — planted 
and  nourished  amid  opposition  and  difficulties  that  brave  hearts 
only  could  surmount,  the  extraordinary  success  that  has  at- 
tended it,  growing  up  in  eighty  years  from  a  single  society  of 
only  a  few  members  to  a  membership  of  nearly  fifty  thousand, 
with  more  than  five  hundred  ministers,  (travelling  and  local,) 
church- edifices  in  every  community,  schools  and  seminaries  of 
learning  in  different  portions  of  the  State — its  truths  proclaimed 
in  every  neighborhood,  and  its  vital  energies  and  hallowed  in- 
fluence imparting  life  to  other  Christian  communions,  it  is  in- 
vested with  an  importance  at  once  attractive  and  commanding. 
While  the  rich  have  sought  its  temples,  and  worshiped  at  its 
altars,  its  peculiar  glory  has  been  that  it  searched  for  the  poor, 
and  carried  the  tidings  of  a  Redeemer's  love  to  the  homes  c»f 
sorrow  and  of  want'. 

Now  it  does  seem  to  us,  that  no  one  should  forget  by  whom 
the  seed  of  the  true  religion  were  first  sown  in  the  great  wilder- 
ness of  the  West ;  and,  least  of  all,  should  this  be  forgotten  by 
those  who  have  since  followed  them,  and  helped  to  reap  the 
harvest.  On  the  contrary,  it  seems  to  us,  that  it  were  but  a 
small  act  of  gratitude  on  the  part  of  such  persons,  if  they  would 
read  the  story,  and  learn  to  appreciate  the  laboi  s,  of  those  bold 
pioneer  preachers  of  the  everlasting  Gospel,  by  whom  the  wil- 
derness of  the  Great  West  was  cleared  for  them,  and  converted 
into  a  goodly  inheritance  forever.     In  his  great  vineyard   of 
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the  world,  God  has,  indeed,  laid  out  work  for  many  and  for 
manifold  workers ;  and  there  is  ample  room  and  eminent  need 
for  them  all.  And  he  who,  in  the  narrowness  of  his  creed,  de- 
spises his  brother  laborer  in  the  great  vineyard  of  the  Lord, 
because  he  is  not  like  himself,  is, — whatever  else  he  may  be, — 
still  more  or  less  of  a  barbarian  at  heart.  He  still  lacks  that 
sublime  elevation  of  soul,  and  that  all-embracing  charity,  which 
is  the  last  and  the  finest  result  of  a  true  Christian  civilization. 

9.  Constitutional  Monauciiy  in  France.    By  Ernest  Rcnan,  Member  of 
the  lustitute.    Boston:    Roberts  Brothers.     1871. 

This  little  work,  translated  from  the  second  French  edition, 
we  have  read  with  an  interest  proportional  to  the  magnitude 
of  the  great  subject  of  which  it  treats.  '  The  French  Revolu- 
tion ',  says  the  author,  in  his  opening  words,  '  is  an  event  so  ex- 
traordinary that  it  must  needs  be  the  starting-point  in  any 
series  of  considerations  on  the  affairs  of  our  time.  Nothing  of 
importance  happens  in  France  that  is  not  a  direct  consequence 
of  this  capital  fact,  which  has  thoroughly  changed  the  whole 
condition  of  life  in  tliis  country.  Like  all  that  is  great,  heroic, 
bold,  like  every  tiling  which  exceeds  the  connnon  measure  of 
huinaii  strongtli,  tlio  French  lie  volution  will  continue  to  be  for 
centuries  the  subject  about  which  the  world  will  talk,  upon 
which  they  will  divide,  which  will  be  the  occasion  of  their 
friendships  and  their  hatreds,  which  will  furnish  the  subject  of 
dramas  and  novels.' 

All  this  is  very  true.  Indeed,  there  are  many  true  things  in 
his  litcle  work;  ])ut,  after  all,  they  are  true  things,  which  lie 
on  the  surface  of  his  theme.  But,  although  laying  the  surface 
of  hi^  subject,  the}'  required  an  acute  observer,  and  no  little 
good  sense,  to  detect  their  existence  and  set  them  in  a  strong 
light.  In  this  our  author  seems  to  have  consummate  suc- 
cess. Many  of  his  utterances  are,  indeed,  as  familiar  as  house- 
hold words ;  and  yet  we  never  cease  to  read  them  again  and 
again  with  a  profound  interest^  because  they  are  as  true  of 
America  as  they  are  of  France. 

In  turning  over  the  leaves  of  this  charming  little  book,  we 
have  marked,  with  pencil,  many  short  passages  or  sentences, 
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which  may  well  be  treasured  up  and  remembered  as  apothegms. 
We  quote,  in  conclusion,  a  few  of  these  sayings,  or  sentences. 

*  A  centralized  republic  of  thirty  millions  of  souls  is  absolutely 
without  precedent.'  (p.  38.)  '  We  looked  upon  ourselves,  (as 
we  also  did  on  this  side  of  the  water,)  as  the  favored  generation 
destined  to  profit  by  the' faults  of  generations  past.' (p.  41.) 

*  Nothing  that  is  strong  and  sincere  is  lost  in  the  world.'  (p.  48.) 

*  Permanent  goverament  can  only  be  maintained  on  condition 
of  being  always  and  e\'erywhere  glorious.  How  could  it  be 
expected,  unless  the  country  were  kept  constantly  dazzled  by 
prosperity,  that  it  would  go  on  forever  casting  into  the  ballot- 
box  the  vote  which  the  administration  put  into  its  hand  V  (p. 
69.)  '  A  liberal  form  of  government  is  an  absolute  necessity 
for  every  modern  nation.  Those  which  cannot  accommodate 
themselves  to  it,  will  perish.'  (p.  70.)  '  Paris  ignores  (and  so 
does  America)  the  two  chief  virtues  of  political  life, — patience 
and  oblivion  of  the  past.'  If,  indeed,  the  North  had  only  pos- 
sessed the  magnanimity  to  practice  this  great  political  virtue, — 
oblivion  of  the  past,rr-how  much  grander  and  more  glorious 
had  been  the  destiny  of  the  whole  country  !  The  North  could? 
perhaps,  have  easily  forgiven  all  the  injuries  she  received  from 
the  South  ;  but  how  could  she  cease  to  hate  the  South  on  whom 
she  had  mflicted  so  many  wrongs  ? 

10.  New  Monthly  Magazine.  W.  P.  Harrison,  D.  D.,  Editor.  Nashville, 
Tenn. :  Publishing  House  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South. 
March,  1871. 

This  number  of  the  New  Monthly  Magazine^  the  first  that 
has  been  placed  before  us,  has  made  a  most  favorable  impres- 
sion on  our  mind.  In  point  of  mechanical  execution,  it  is 
worthy  of  the  best  publishing  houses  in  JTew  York,  or  Phila- 
delphia, or  Boston.  The  paper,  the  typography,  and  the  bind- 
ing, are  all  excellent,  and  exceedingly  pleasant  to  the  eye.  The 
articles^  too,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  few  we  have  had  time 
to  examine,  are  as  readable  and  racy  as  those  of  any  monthly 
in  the  land.  Beside  the  stories,  short  essays,  and  other  articles 
of  the  present  number,  it  contains  fourteen  engravings,  or  illus- 
trations. But  what  we  rejoice  over,  particularly,  is  to  see  the 
New  Monthly  Magazine  so  heautifxdly  free  from  typographical 
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Ihiiiders.  Typograpliical  blunders !  How  long  have  we,  in  spite 
tlic  wearing  minute  mechanical  labor  of  eye  and  brain,  been 
doomed  to  see  such  blunders  disgrace  the  pages  of  the  SoutJierfh 
lieoiew  !  How  long  have  we,  in  spite  of  such  cruel  stupifying 
tax  on  mind  and  brain,  failed  to  realize  the  beatific  vision  of  a 
correctly-printed  licview  !  F  rewell  ye  horrors — ye  publishing 
houses  without  })roof-reader6 !  We  bless  our  stars,  and  con" 
gratulate  our  rca  lers,  that  the  Souihei^i  Jieviev:  will  hereafter 
l»e  published  by  the  same  House  with  the  New  Montldy  Maga- 
2 hie;  which  House  has  several  proof-readers  as  good  as  any  in 
America.  And  besides,  once  delivered  from  the  ineffable 
drudgery  of  proof-reading, — the  deliverance  so  long  prayed 
for, — we  can  give  our  whole  time  and  attention  to  the  delight- 
ful duties  of  Editor. 

Kgtice. — The  Editor  has  often  been  asked,  if  he  will  remove 
to  Nashville  with  the  Southern  lieview.  He  will  remain  in 
Baltimore. 


BOOKS  EECEIYED. 

The  Prince  of  J^ulj/it  Orattyrs :  A  Portraiture  of  the  Rev. 
(rt-nr'je  Whitejidd,  By  Rev.  J.  B.  Wakeley.  New  York : 
('arliv)n  vfe  Lanahan.  &an  Francisco:  E.  Thomas.  Cincin- 
nati :     Hitchcock  and  Walden.     1871. 

IrnvrchSinnm  of  Spain.  By  Lady  Herbert.  New  York:  The 
Catlu»lic  Bublication  Societv,  126  Nassau  street.     1S69. 

Iland-Bitok  of  Bihle  Geography :  With  Descriptive  and  His- 
(oriciil  Notes,  ]\y  Rev.  George  H.  AVhitney,  A.  M.  New 
York  :  Carlton  &  Lanahan.  San  PVancisco :  E.  Thomas. 
Cincinnati:     Hitchbock  <k  Walden.     1871. 

Cf/fnpa/tions  of  ?ny  Solitude,  By  Arthur  Helps,  Author  of 
'Friends  in  (Council,'  *Realmah,'  'Casimeri  Maremma.'  From 
the  Seventh  London  Edition.  Boston :  Roberts  Brothers. 
IS  70. 
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The  Silent  Partner.  By  Elizabeth  Stuart  Phelps.  Author  of 
'  Gates  Ajar,' '  Hedged  In.'  Boston  :  James  R.  Osgood  & 
Company,  late  Ticknor  &  Fields,  and  Fields,  Osgood  &  Co- 
London  :  Sampson,  Low  &  Co.     1871. 

Jfaraaret — A  Tale  of  tlie  Real  and  the  Ideal^  Blight  and 
Bloom.  By  Sylvester  Judd.  Boston:  Roberts  Brothers. 
1871. 

Roma/a  Imperialism  and  other  Lectures  and  Essays.  By  J. 
R.  Seeley,  M.  A.,  Professor  of  Modern  History  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Cambridge,  Author  of  '  Ecce  Homo.'  Boston : 
Roberts  Brothers.     1871. 

The  Invitation  Heeded.  By  James  Kent  Stone,  late  Presi- 
dent of  Kenyon  College,  Gambler,  Ohio ;  and  of  Hobart 
College,  Geneva,  New  York  ;  and  LL.  D.  Fourth  Edition. 
New  York:  The  Catholic  Publication  Society,  9  Warren 
street.  Boston  :  Patrick  Donahoe.  Baltimore :  John  Mur- 
phy &  Co.     1870. 

Esther^  or  the  True  and  the  Beautiful.  A  Poem.  By  Nobody 
Nothing,  of  Nowhere.  Washington  City :  W.  H.  &  O.  H. 
Morrison.  Philadelphia :  Claxton,  Remson  &  Haffelfinger- 
1871. 

.Speech  of  Hon.  Thomas  F.  Bayard^  of  Delaware,  in  the  United 
States  Senate,  March  20th,  1871. 

Studious  Wom£n.  From  the  French  of  Dupanloup,  Bishop  of 
Orleans.     Boston :     Patrick  Donahoe.     1869. 

In  the  above  list  of  Books  Received^  there  are  some  excellent 
^volumes,  and  delightful  to  read,  which  we  have  not  had  the 
lime  to  notice  in  our  present  issue ;  at  least  in  a  manner  at  all 
-worthy  of  their  very  great  merit.  We  shall,  in  our  next  July 
number,  endeavor  to  do  them  full  justice. 
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PACIFIC  GUANO  COMPANY'S 

COMPOUND  ACID  PHOSPHATE    OF   LIME, 

FOR  COMPOSTING  WITH  COTTON  SEED. 
JOHN  S.  EEESE  &  CO.,  Qen'l  Agts. 

Cottou  Seed,  as  in  well  known  to  all  who  have  f^iven  attention  to  the  subject,  abounds 
in  ammonia.  It  affords  an  available  and  cheap  source  of  that  tt'tttutiul  tletiunt  of  fertility. 
It  is  deficient  in  all  the  other  important  elements,  hence  when  applied  to  crops  without 
the  proper  addition  of  JSolvhU  Phofphoric  Acid  and  other  fertilizing  substances ;  it  is  not 
an  effective  fertilizer  for  cotton. 

In  order  to  Utilize  Cotton  iked  as  a  sourct  of  ammonia  for  the  above  purposes,  the 

PACIFIC  GUANO  COMPANY 

has  introduced  an  article  under  the  above  trade  marks  for  the  express  nnrpose  of  com- 
posting with  Cotton  iked.  The  Compound  Acid  Phw^iihate  contains  Soluble  Phosphoric 
Acids  and  all  the  other  required  elements,  except  ammonia^  hence  when  comuostea  with 
Cotton  Seed,  as  directed  below,  the  ammonia  is  supplied,  and  a  perfect  fertilizer  is  ob- 
tained at  the  lowest  cost.  , 

The  Cotnjw^jnd  Acid  Phoftphate  is  manufactured  at  the  Company's  Works,  at  Charles- 
ton, S.  C,  under  the  personal  direction  of  Dr.  St.  Julicn  Ravenel,  Chemist  and  Superin- 
tendent of  the  Works ;  hence  the  integrity  of  its  composition  may  be  relied  upon. 

DIRECTIONS  FOR  COMPOSTING. 

To  Prepare  the  Compost— Take  a  given  weight  of  Cotton  Seed,  which  can  be  readily 
done  by  ascertaining  tne  weight  of  a  oasket  well  filled,  and  u«?lng  it  as  a  measure  for  the 
driven  weight.  Thus :  measure  out.  for  example.  4()0  lbs.;  ({fter  wetting  it  treU^  empty 
upon  it  an  equal  weight  of  Acid  Phosphate,  say  two  sacks  of  *JO0  lbs.  each ;  after  mixing 
well  with  hoes  or  shovels,  pack  into  a  heap,  and  repeat  the  operation,  enlarging  the  heap 
to  any  desired  extent. 

The  Compost  heap  mav  be  placed  in  a  pen  made  with  rails  to  support  the  sides  of  the 
mass,  simply  covering  the  top  with  boards  lapping  each  other  to  conduct  off  the  rain. 
Nothing  further  Is  required  until  the  proper  time  for  application  arrives. 

In  this  manner  the  ('(.mpost  may  be  easily  made,  ancf  its  effects  cannot  fail  to  give  the 
highest  satisfaction,  while  its  economy  must  commend  it  to  general  use. 

The  most  suitable  time  to  make  the  Compost  is  when  the  Seed  comes  from  the  gin. 
The  longer  the  heap  is  allowed  to  lav  the  better,  as  it  tan  lose  none  of  its  value  and  the 
decomposition  will  be  more  thoroughly  effected. 

If  not  convenient  to  be  made  at  time  of  ginning,  it  will  be  sulflclently  decomposed  for 
use  in  from  three  to  Hx  ire^kn. 

By  decomposition  of  the  Seed  in  contact  with  the  Acid  Phofij)hate  there  can  be  no  loss 
of  Ammonia,  as  is  the  case  with  the  ordinarv  rotting  of  Cotton  Seed.  The  whole  of  its 
Ammonia  is  securely  held  until  liberated  in  t\ie  soil. 

The  quantity  of  Ammonia  thus  rendered  available  to  the  South  for  fertilizing  purpo- 
ses, will  surprise  those  whose  attention  has  not  been  given  to  the  subject. 

The  Cotton  Crop  of  the  South  collects  from  the  soil  and  atmosphere,  in  its  growth  and 
development,  aid  fabricates  into  its  Seed  at  maturity,  certainly  not  less  than  50,000  tons 
actual  Ammonia.  By  reason  of  the  tnilk  of  the  Seed,  however,  it  is  available  for  fertiliz- 
ing purposes  only  on  the  plantations ;  and  to  be  made  capable  of  its  highest  utility  must 
be  used  as  here  proposed. 

The  Compost,  when  made,  is  applied  as  other  fertilizers,  at  the  rate  of  ftom  400  to  600 
lbs.  per  acre,  or  more,  at  the  discretion  of  the  planter. 

The  Compound  Acid  Phosphate  for  composting  as  above  is  sold  by  the  Company's 
Agents,  at  all  leading  markets  in  the  South.  For  further  information  apply  to  the  un- 
dersigned. General  Agents  of  Pacific  Guano  Co. 

JOHN  S.  REESE  &  CO., 

BALTIMORE,  MD. 


Sold  by  the  following  Agents ; 


J.  8.  Jones,  Dru?  ought  &  Co.,  Griffin,  Oz. 
J.  N.  RoBsoN,  Charleston,  S.  C. 
Wm.  Henrt  Woods,  Savannah.  Ga. 
C.  D.  Anderson.  Fort  Valley.  Ga. 
Adair  &  BnoTiiER,  Atlanta.  Ga. 
Marshall  &  Conley,  Mobile,  Ala. 


Burroughs  &  Springs,  Charlotte,  N.  C. 
J.  O.  Mathewson,  Augusta,  Ga 
AsuER  Atres,  Macon,  Ga. 
Wm.  11.  Young,  Columbus,  Ga. 
John  K.  Henry,  Greenville,  Ala. 
Thos.  a.  Hardy  &  Sons,  Norfolk,  Va, 


Wm.  H.  McRart  &  Co.,  Wilmington,  N.  C. 
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BLEDSOE'S  .     ■ 

COLLE&IATE  USTITIITE 

FOR 

YOXJISra   LADIES, 

No.  132  PARK  STREET, 

BALTIMORE,  MD. 


•0- 


Prof.  A.  T.  BLEDSOE,  LL.D.,  Principal,  and 
Mrs.  S.  BLEDSOE  HERRICK,  Vice-Principal, 

Assisted  hy  a  Full  Corps  of  Experienced  and  Accomplished 

Teachers. 


This  Institute  is  divided  into  Classes,  according  to  the  age  and  advancement 
•of  the  pupils. 

It  opens  on  the  15th  of  September,  and  closes  on  the  20th  of  June.  A  recess 
•of  ten  days  is  given  at  Christmas,  and  also  at  Easter. 

Punctual  attendance  at  the  beginning  of  the  session  is  highly  important. 
Pupils  may,  however,  enter  at  any  time,  but  will  be  required  to  remain  till  the 
•end  of  the  Scholastic  Year,  or  else  to  make  full  payment  as  if  they  liad  remained 

SEMI-ANNUAL  TERMS. 

The  English  branches,  for  a  day  pupil,  is  thirty,  forty,  or  fifty  dollars,  ac- 
cording to  the  class  in  which  she  enters. 

The  French  Language,  written  and  spoken,  or  the  Latin,  is  twenty  dollars 

Board,  Wasliing,  Fuel,  Lights,  and  Tuition,  including  French,  are  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  dollars. 

Music  on  Piano  or  Guitar,  or  instruction  in  Vocal  Music,  is  twenty  dollars 
per  quarter. 

Payments  to  be  made  in  advance.  Bills  rendered  semi-annually,  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  session,  or  on  entrance,  and  on  the  Ist  of  February. 

All  letters  addressed  to  Prof.  A.  T.  BLEDSOE,  or  Mrs.  S.  BLEDSOE 
HERRICK,  Baltimore,  Md.,  will  receive  prompt  attention. 
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Maryland  Depository  M.  £.  Church,  South. 

WM.  J.  C.  DULANY  &  CO., 

NO.  33  WEST  BALTIMORE  STREET, 

PUBLISHERS  OF  THE  SOUTHERN  SCHOOL 

HISTORY  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES, 

By  J.  S.  BLACKBURN,  Principal  Alexandria  High  School,  Va.,  and  W.  N.  McDONALD, 

Principal  Male  High  School,  LonUvillc,  Ky. 

One  Volume,  13mo.,  610  pp Cloth,  $2.00. 

Specimen  Copiet)  for  examination,  $1.25.    Liberal  terms  made  on  introdaction. 

M.  J.  FERREY,  M.  D. 

Russian  and  Trierlal   Baths! 

No.  158  W.  FAYETTE  STREET. 
Open  from  8  A.M.  to  9  P.M.     Sundays,  from  8  A.M.  to  12  M 


[Frcm  the  Rev.  Hugh  Boy  Scott,  St.  Matthew's  Chvrch,  Baltimore.] 

About  two  years  since,  as  I  was  returning  from  Europe,  I  received  a  violent  fall  from  a 
sudden  lurch  of  the  steamer,  which  severely  bruised  the  sciatic  nerve  of  my  right  leg, 
and  completely  paralyzed  the  upper  part  of  the  leg. 

In  a  month  I  was  sufficiently  recovered  to  walk  a  little  with  the  aid  of  a  cruth,  lrig,ha 
three  months  was  able  to  get  about  with  the  assistance  of  two  canes.  But  for  sever  « 
months  after  this  time  there  was  scarcely  any  improvement,  though  I  persevcmgly  tried 
the  remedies  prescribed  by  a  number  of  the  best  physicians  of  Baltimore  and  Pniladel 
phia.  Six  months  after  the  injury,  I  was  Induced  to  try  Dr.  Kerrey's  Baths,  combine 
with  electricity,  and  with  the  happiest  results.  In  a  few  weeks  I  was  able  to  throw  away 
one  cane,  and  walk  with  scarcely  any  discomfort.  When  I  commenced  taking  the  Baths 
I  was  suffering  with  pain  and  great  weakness  in  mv  spine  and  right  shoulder,  which  had 
continued,  with  little  cessation,  from  <the  day  of  t'hc Injury.  1  nad  only  taken  about  a 
dozen  Baths,  when  I  was  entirely  relieved  of  both.  At  the  same  time  my  general  health 
was  greatly  Improved. 

During  the  past  few  months  I  have  been  suffering  ft'om  an  attack  of  rheumatism,  for 
which  I  tried  the  Baths  at  the  Hot  and  Warm  Springs  in  Bath  County,  Va.,  with  no  per- 
ceptible benefit.  But  -inre  my  return  to  Baltimore,  a  month  ago,  1  have  been  almost 
entirely  relieved  by  Dr,  F.'s  Baths. 

From  what  I  have  seen  of  the  effects  of  these  Baths  in  numerous  cases,  I  am  satisfied 
that  in  almost  every  case  of  rheumatism,  great  relief,  if  not  permanent  and  complete 
cure,  mav  be  expected. 

Baltitnore,  Stpttinber  13,  1809. 


IS  D^A^IS  A.  TIlA.ITOrt  P 

OR 

Was  Secession  a  Constitutional  Right? 

BY 

ALBERT  TAYLOR  BLEDSOE,  LL.  D. 
Pp.  264.     Price  $1.50  per  copy. 
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ISrO^H  A\^^LKER  &  CO., 

MANUFACTURSHS,  JOBBERS  AND  RETAILERS  OF 

Clothing  and  burnishing  Goods, 

Nos.  165  and  167 

WEST    BALTIMORE    STREET, 

BAIiTIMORE,  MD. 

By  onr  extcupive  facilitfcH  and  experience  of  manv  years'  service  before  the  Pnhlic,  we 
are  able  to  keep  onr  stock  always  COMPLETE,  antl  adapted  to  cverv  taste,  in  style  and 
fabric:  and  manufacturing  exclusively  ourselves,  can  warrant  satisfaction,  and  ofter 
goods  with  but  one  profit.    We  ask  especial  attention  to  oar 

Order  Department. 

Gentlemen's  CLOTHING  and  SHIRTS,  of  any  material  and  style,  MADE  TO  ORDER, 
with  prompt  and  careful  attention,  and  strict  reference  to  the  established  reputation  of 
the  House  for 

Tasteful  and  Substantial  Clothing. 

^f?"  Prices  guaranteed  to  be  lower  than  Merchant  Tailoring  Establishments  generally. 
^T"  Samples  of  material  with  Directions  by  which  any  one  can  Measure,  and  Prices, 
Bent  by  mail  when  desired. 

NOAH  AVALKER  &  CO. 

"Ground,  tlie  AVorld." 


^— ■» 


TIE  lEW  YOEK  OBSEEVER 

18  NOW  PUBLISHING 

A  Scries  of  Letters  ft-om  the  Rev.  Dr.  E.  G.  Prime,  who  is  making  the  Tourof  the  Worlds 
by  way  of  California.  Japan,  China,  India,  Egypt,  &c.;  together  with  various  other  Cor" 
respoudence,  all  the  News,  Religious  and  Secular,  and  a  great  variety  of  the  best  Read' 
ing.  Original  and  Selected, 
^ow  is  the  time  to  secure  the  oldest  and  best 

Best  Family  Newspaper. 

We  make  the  following  liberal  offers  for 

NEW    SUBSCRIBERS. 

W^e  will  send  the  New  York  Obfterrcr  for  one  year  to 

One  New  Subscriber  and  one  Old,  for $5,50 

Two  New  Subscribers 6.00 

Two  New  Subscribers  and  one  Old.... 7.60 

Three  New  Subscribers  7.00 

Three  New  and  one  Old 9.60 

Four  New  Subscribers 9.00 

Four  New  and  one  Old ^ ,.11.50 

Five  New  Subscribers -. ii.OO 

Six  New  Subscribers 12.00 

And  to  any  larger  number  at  the  same  rate.    Sample  Copies  Free,    Terms,  $3.50  per 
Annum,  in  Advance.    Send  by  Check,  Draft,  Post  Office  Order,  or  Registered  Letter. 

SIDNEY  E.  MORSE,  Jk.  &  CO., 

No,  37  Park  Row,  N.  Y. 


SOUTHERN    REVIEW    ADVERTISER. 


"  Franklv  Speaking,  we  aver  that  '  The  Living  Age '  has  no 
equal  in  any  Country."— ^''<>^  ^^e  Pkilcdclphm  Press. 

"  The  best  of  all  our  Eclectic  publications."— ^^'^^  The  Na- 
tion, New  York. 

UTTELL'S^nVIlfG  AGE, 

Of  which  more  than  One  ITundred  VolinMS  have  been  le!>ued.  hae  received  the  commen- 
dation of  Judge  Story,  Chancellor  Kent,  ]*rci*ideut  Adams:  hi^^toriaus  Sparkn,  Bancroft, 
and  Ticknor ;  Rev.  llenry  Ward  Bcecher,  and  many  others :  and  it  admittedly  "  con- 
tinues to  stand  at  the  head  of  its  class." 

IT  IS  ISSUEDpJVERY  SATUKDAY,  j?ivincr  flfty-two  numbers,  and  more  than  Three 
Thoumnd  double-column  octavo  pages  of  reading-matter  yearly  ;  enabling  it  to  present, 
with  a  combined  freshness  and  completeness  nowhere  else  attempted. 

Thebtit  Esmys^  lierieifft,  Crificlinivt,  Talejt,  Poetry,  tScUntiHc,  BingraphicaU 

HUtoi'icm^  and  Political  InfnrmatUm,  gathered  /itnti  the  trUire  body 

of  Foreign  Periodical  Literature. 

The  ablest  and  most  cultured  intellects  in  every  department  of  Literature,  Politico, 
Science,  and  Art,  find  expression  In  the  periodical  literature  of  Europe,  and  especially  of 
Great  Britain. 

THE  LIVING  AGE,  forming  four  large  volumes  a  year,  furnishes,  from  the  vast 
and  generally  inaccessible  mass  <)f  this  literature,  the  onlv  compilation,  that  while  within 
the  reach  of  all.  is  satisfactory  in  the  COMPLETENESS  with  which  it  embraces  what- 
ever is  of  Immediate  Interest,  or  of  solid,  permanent  value. 

It  is  therefore  lndi?»pensablc  to  every  one  who  wishes  to  keep  pace  with  the  events  or 
intellectual  progress  of  the  time,  or  to  cultivate  in  himself  or  his  family  general  intelli- 
gence and  literary  ta^^te. 

EXTRACTS  FROM  NOTICES. 

[From  Rev.  llenry  Ward  Beecher.l ' 
*'  Were  I.  in  view  of  all  the  competitors  that  are  now  in  tne  field,  to  choose,  I  should 
certainly  choose  The  Living  Aok.    .    .    .     Nor  is  there,  in  any  library  that  I  know  of, 
fo  much  instructive  and  entertaining  reading  in  the  same  number  of  volumes." 
[From  the  Congregationallst  and' Recorder,  Boston,  Jun«'  2,  ISTO.] 
"  Wc  reneat  the  convht'on  we  have  many  times  expressed,  that  none  of  the  Eclectics 
can  be  matcned  with  this  as  to  substantial  value  and  interest." 

[From  the  New  York  Commercial  Advertiser.] 
"During  each  vear,  the  reader  gets  the  best  of  the  essays,  poctrv,  sereal  novels,  and 
statements  of  fact  In  science  or  current  history,  which  the  vear  produces.    All  of  this  is 
furnished  at  about  the  price  of  one  of  the  Reviews  or  Magazines  from  which  it  is  drawn." 

[From  the  New  York  Tribune.] 
'*  The  selections  always  indicate  a  refined  and  catholic  taste,  and  a  happy  art  of  ca- 
tering to  the  popular  demands,  without  lowering  the  standard  of  sound  literature." 

[From  the  Lutheran  and  Missionary,  Philadelphia.] 
"  An  extraordinary  value  marks  many  of  the  articles  of  this  publication,  because 
they  are  the  productions  of  the  ablest  men  of  our  times." 

[From  the  American  (Churchman,  Chicago.] 
"  It  has  always  seemed  to  us  to  contain  the  best  poetry,  the  most  able  essays  and 
criticisms,  and  the  most  Interesting  stories,  of  any  Magazine  in  the  English  language." 

[From  the  American  Presbyterian.  Philadelphia.] 
"  Indispensable  to  any  one  who  wishes  to  keep  the  run  of  things  In  literature,  poli- 
tics, and  theology." 

[From  the  Christian  Examiner,  Richmond.] 
"  It  is  the  great  Eclectic  of  this  country." 

[From  the  Illinois  State  Journal.! 
"  It  has  more  real  solid  w»)rth,  more  useful  information,  than  any  similar  publication 
we  know  of.    The  ablest  essays,  the  most  entertaining  stories,  the  finest  poetry,  of  the 
Engll«h  language,  are  here  gathered  together." 

^^  Published  weekly  at  ^.Otl  a  year,  free  of  postage.  An  extra  copy  sent  gratis  to 
any  one  getting  up  a  Club  of  Five  New  Subscribers.    Address 

LITTELL  &  GAY,  30  Brointield  street,  Boston. 
The  Best  Home  and  Foreign  Literature  at  Club  Prices, 

For  Ten  Dollars,  Litteli.'s  Livino  Aoe,  weekly,  containing  the  cream  of  Foreign  Pe- 
riodical Literature,  and  either  one  of  the  leading  Magazines  of  Homo  Literature  named 
below,  will  be  sent  to  one  address  for  one  vear,  viz : 

Harper's  Monthly  (or  Weekly  Bazar),  The  Atlantic  Monthly,  Llppincott's  Monthly, 
The  Gafajcv,  Old  and  New,  or  Appleton's  Journal  (weekly) ;  or,  for  |8.50,  The  Litixq 
Aoe  and  Our  Young  Folks.    Adaress  as  above. 
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WM.  DEVRIES  &  CO 


WHOLESALE  DEALERS  IN       • 


FOREIGN     AND     DOMESTIC 

DRY  GOODS, 

No.  237  WEST  BALTIMORE  STREET, 


William  Devries,  ] 

Christian  Devries,  of  S. 
William  R.  Devries, 
Solomon  Kimmell, 
G.  Ephriam  Duoker. 


Between  North  and  Liberty, 
BALTIMORE. 


Keep  constantly  on  hand  a  fine  and  well  assorted  stock  of 

DRY  COODS  AND  NOTIONS, 

To  which  we  invite  the  attention  of  the  trade  generally. 

Thomas  &  John  M.  Smith, 

MANUFACTURERS  OP 

RAW  AND  DOUBLE-BOILED  LINSEED  OILS, 
Nos.  131  &  1S3  Smith's  Wtaarf, 

BALTIMORE,  MD. 

Baltimore  Episcopal  Methodist. 

NOW  IS  THE 

TIME    TO    ADVERTISE, 

AND 

THE  BALTIMORE  EPISCOPAL  METHODIST 

THE  JOURNAL  TO  COMMENCE  IN. 


^ 
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THOS.  J.  iR^i:isra  &  co. 

(Late  BURTON  &  IRVING,) 

No.  168  W.  Baltimore  Street, 


MANUFACTrRERS  OP 

SHinTS. 
DRAWERS, 

COLLARS,  &c.,  &.C., 

AND  DEALERS  IN 

Men's  Furnishings  Generally 


Directions  for  Shirt-Measuring. 

Measure  eize  of  neck— elze  round  the 
breast— Hize  round  the  waiwt— length  of 
plceve  ft-om  between  the  phoulderB  or  spi- 
nal column  to  the  end  of  wristband,  hold- 
In^'  the  arm  horizontally,  and  bonding  the 
elbow.  Say  what  kind  of  collar,  wrist- 
band, and  bosom.  For  Studs  or  Buttons. 
State  if  a  tall  or  stout  figure. 


Wedding  Outfits. 


Orders  for  GLOVES,  TIES,  and  ITN- 
DERWEAR,  in  any  quantity,  however 
small,  promptly  attended  to. 


Ccods  forwarded,  wlih  Bill  C.  O.  D.,  by  Express,  to  any  part  of  the  Country. 


BALT]MOBE  COLIIGE  OFDENTAL  STJKGERT. 

THIRTY-FIRST  ANNUAL  SESSION.    1870-71. 

The  Thirty-first  Annual  Session  will  commence  on  the  18th  of  October,  1870,  and  close 
March,  1871.    Infirmary  will  open  on  the  18th  of  October,  1870.    Twenty-one  Lectures  are 
delivered  every  Week  throughout  the  Session,  besides  the  hours  spent  "in  actual  practice. 
Lecture  and  Demonstration  Fees,  $120— Matriculation  Fee  (paid  only  once),  $5— Diplo- 
ma Fee,  $50. 

For  information,  address  F.  J.  8.  GORGAfi,  M.  D.,  Dean  of  toe  Faculty. 

No.  250  N.  Eutaw  Street,  Baltimore,  Md. 


UPHAM'S  DEPILATORY  POWDER. 

Removes  superfluous  hair  in  Jlre  minvtef,  without  injury  to  the  skin.  Sent  by  mail 
for  $1.35. 

UPHAM'S  ASTHMA  CUBE 

Relieves  most  violent  paroxysms  in  Jive  minutes^  and  effects  a  speedy  cure.  Price  $3 
by  mail. 

THE  JAPANESE  HAIR  STAIN 

Colors  the  whiskers  and  hair  a  beautiful  black  or  brown.  It  consists  of  only  one  pre- 
paration. 75  cents  by  mail.  Address  S.  0.  UPUAM,  No.  731  Jayne  street,  PhiladelpniJi, 
Pa.    Circulars  sent  Iree.    Sold  by  all  Druggists. 
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NEW  YORK  HOTEL, 


721   TiPiOADWAY. 


XEW  YORK. 


D.    M.    HILDRETH    &    CO., 


I'ROPIIIETOIIS 


•:o: 


Tiiis  i«">]>iilfir  Hotel,  ?o  lf>ng  and  favorably  known  to  tlie 


SontiK-'rn  ti-iivelling  puMic,  is  ?till  in  the  lianJs  of  the  altove- 


niuiicd  priiiiric'tois,  who  spare  no  pains  to  maintain  its  well- 


oarned  reputation. 


Jan.  1,  l'>71. 


THE  SOTJTIEElf  EETIEW. 


THE  SOUTHEHy  liEVIFAV  is  j»Mhhed  on  the  Jii-at  day  of 
Janvari/y  Ajvil,  July,  and  October,  at  Five  DvUara  jper  annum, payalle 
Mi  advance,  or  on  delivery  of  the  Jiret  mtmher.  If  not  paid  within  three 
mOTUAs,  ike  price  wiU  he  6'ix  /hilars.  In  order  to  secure  2>ti»eiwility, 
thia  ndc  leiU  hereafter  he  strictly  aiforccd.  Sinylc Nuinhcr8,0ne  DdUar 
and  Fifty  Cents.    Clergyman,  Four  Dollars  a  year. 

By  a  receni  d^eclsion  of  the  P.  0.  Dcjmrtmcnt,  the  postaye  on  The 
Southern  TIevikw  to  suhtf^riliers  reaiciny  fiimi  the  office  of  pid>lication, 
has  hecn  fixed  ai  four  cents  pkb  copy. 

C'ommvnimtlons  should  he  addressed  to  the  Kev.  John  Poisal, 
SOUTHERN  liEriE\V,Baltii,vore,  Mdr,  and  allchccks  and  mmey 
orders  should  he  madejwyahle  to  his  order. 

The  Editor  is  happy  to  receive  arul  consider  Articles  from  any  gar- 
ter; hid  he  cannot  hold  intervictcs  or  coiTesj/ondence  respcctiny  thejn. 

Contrihutimts  should  not  exceed  thirty  printed  pages  ;  and  must  he 
prepaid  at  hiter  rates.  If  not  accepted,  they  icill  he  retvmed  to  the 
owners,  at  their  request  and  a'patse. 

All  hack  numbers  of  The  Solthern  Eevie\v,  ea?i  he  had  on  applica- 
tion to  the  puhlishera,  if  rnatle  immediately. 

ALBERT  TAYI.OK  BLEDSOE,  LL.D.,  Editor. 
Okfice  :  49  I.ExiX(iTo»  St.,  BALTraoRB,  Md. 


ACIEMTN. 


RAT.TLMORE  NEWS  CO,,  Uullimorc. 
AMKRI(!AN  NEWS  CO.,  X<,-w  York. 
AMERICAN  NEWS  CO..  Pliilmk-lphia. 
8.  W.  BOOK  and  PUBLISHING  CO.,  Si 

Luuin,  Mil. 
G.  T.  GETTY  &  CO..  Georsctown,  Ji.  C. 
VICTOR  &  AMBLER,  I,yneUliurg,  Va. 
J.  E.  NASII.  NcwlH.ni,  N.  O. 
O.  P.  FITZUEIL\.LD,D.D.,  Son  Francisco, 

Cnl. 
REV.  J.  (1.  JOIIX.  Giilvcston.  Texas. 
REV.  G.  G.  N.  McDdNtXL.  SBiiiunnh.  On. 
A.  H.  KEUynitl),  I).  D..  Nanhville,  Tenn. 
REV.  ,1.  H.  WKiHTMAN.  ClImrKsIoii,  S.  0. 
REV.  .IKFFERSUN  HASHLTON,  D.  D., 

If..!.!!..     lU 


Mobik,  Ala. 


REV.  A.  WRIGHT, 


REV.  A.  J.  WOOLDKIDGE,  Tallaliftsscc 

Florwla. 
REV.DH.KAVANArGH,nonston,Tcxa» 
REV.  ]{.  J.  HARP.  New  OrkaDB,  La. 
W.  SCf)TT  GLORB,  Louisville,  Ky. 
GEO.  E.  FRENCH,  Alosan.lria,  Va. 
DONALDSON  &  CO.,  Kalcliia,  Miss. 
».  CuCKHEIiL  &  SON,     " 
WOODHOUSE  &  PARHAM,  Kclimond. 
REV.  SAM.  WATSON.  Miojipiiis,  Tram. 
REV.  WH.  M.  LEFTWICH,  D.  D.,  Si. 

Louis,  Mo. 
REV.  R.  S.  HUNTER.  Little  Rock,  Ark. 
KEV.  DR.  WINFIEJ.D,  Canulwi.  Ark. 
REV.  A.  M.  WYNN.  Cohiinbws,  Oa. 
H,  C.  CLARK,  Vicksbiirg,  Miss. 
*"  Atlanta,  Ga. 
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TEE  SOUTHERlf  REYIEW. 


THE  SOUTHERN  REVIEW  h  imhUHhed  on  fheJirH  day  of  January, 
Aj)nlj  July  and  ()ct6f)ti'^  at  Eivt  Dollar h  per  aimum,  payahle  in  adi^ance,  or  on 
delivery  of  the  jimt  numher.  If  nvt  paid  within  three  nuynth^s  the  prtre  will  be 
Sir  Dollam,  In  order  to  .sectfre  pn7ietffality,  thh  rule  will  hereafter  he  strictly 
enforced.  Single  NfardHr-Sj  One  Dollar  and  Fifty  Cent^,  Clergymen,  Four 
Dollar  a  year. 

By  a  recent  decif<ion  of  th:  P.  <>.  Departnunt,  the  Pontage  on  Tiik  South- 
ern Rkvikw  to  fodhsrrilH-rH  receiving  from  the  office  of  jndflicatio/f^  has  hee7ijieed 

at  FOUR  CKN1>  I'KR  (.'OPY. 

Cimmunicatiom  i<hould  he  addressed  to  StH^THWESTERN  ROOK 
AND  PUBLISH  I  N(t  CO.^  St.  Lou  is^  Mo,^  and  all  eh  rks  and  mon*y  orders 
should  he  viode  payohlf  to  thrir  ord*  r. 

The  Editor  is  happy  to  receiee  and  considtr  Arti^hs  from  any  tpiai  .t-r^  hut 
he  cannot  hold  inter eiews  or  cnrrespondenct  resprrting  th* m, 

Contrihvtions  should  not  crceed  thirty pr in trd  jfag*'s^  and  must  hejwepaid  at 
1-etter  rate^.  If  not  accepted  th y  trill  hr  returnM  to  the  oicners  at  their  request 
and  e,v/)en4fe. 

All  hiwk  nufnhers  of  Thk  South krn  Rkview  can  he  had  on  ajph'cation  to 
the puhl iJf hers ^  if  made  imnudiately. 

ALBEllT  TAYLOll  BLEDSOE,  LL.  I).,  Editor. 

Office — 51(>  &  512  WAsnixcn-ox  Ave.,  St.  T^»uis,  Mo. 


AGENTS. 


AMERICAN  NEWS  O.)..  New  York. 

AMERICAN  NEWS  C<».,  Philadelphia. 

S.  W.  HOOK  \  PUHLISIIIN(;  CO..  St.  Louis. 

Missouri, 
c;.  T.  GETTY  \  CO..  Georgetown,  I).  C. 
VICTOR  &  AMREER,  Eynchburg,  Va. 
1.  E.  NASI  I,  Newbern.  N.  C. 
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Art.  I. — History  of  European  Morals^  from  Avauatvs  to 
Charlemagne.  By  William  Edward  Hartpole  LecKy,  M.  A. 
In  two  volumes.    New  York :  D.  Appleton  &  Co.     1870. 

Few  writers  of  the  present  day,  if  any,  have  attracted 
greater  attention,  or  excited  a  more  profound  interest,  than 
Mr.  Lecky,  at  least  among  the  class  of  readers  who  feel  the 
importance  of  the  great  questions  of  morality  and  religion. 
The  work  before  us,  as  well  as  the  History  of  Jiationalism  in 
Europe^  has  been  extensively  reviewed,  botii  in  this  country 
and  in  England.  The  North  British  HevieWy  the  London 
Quarterly  and  the  Edinfyurg  have  devoted  long,  if  not  elabo- 
rate, articles  to  the  works  of  Mr.  Lecky.  With  these  articles, 
indeed,  we  are  as  little  satisfied  as  we  are  with  the  too  hasty 
works  on  which  they  have  pronounced  their  too  hasty  judg- 
ments. In  the  author,  as  well  as  in  his  critics,  we  discover 
much  good  English,  and  no  little  splendid  writing ;  so  that  if 
style  were,  or  should  bo,  the  chief  aim  of  such  productions, 
they  would,  one  and  all,  be  entitled  to  our  unqualified  admi- 
ration. Bul/we  perceive,  at  the  same  time,  both  in  the  author 
and  in  his  critics,  the  deep  and  unmistakable  traces  of  a  fast 
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dge.  Among  the  innumerable  points  handled  by  Mr.  Lecky, 
some  of  the  most  fundamental  and  important  questions  of 
morals  are  merely  glanced  at,  or  else  peremptorily  decided 
without  discussion,  while  if  they  are  not  despised  by  his 
critics,  they  are  certainly  neglected  by  them,  and  passed  over 
in  profound  silence. 

This  remark  is  especially  true  with  respect  to  the  great 
fundamental  and  all-important  doctrine  of  '  The  Responsi- 
bility of  Men  for  their  Belief.'  That  this  is  a  doctrine  of 
Revelation,  is  not,  and  cannot  be,  denied.  For,  as  the  divine 
author  of  Revelation  declares,  '  If  ye  believe  not  that  I  am 
He,  ye  shall  die  in  your  sins ;'  and  again, '  He  that  belie veth 
on  the  Son  hath  everlasting  life :  and  he  that  believeth  not  the 
Son  shall  not  see  life,  but  the  wrath  of  God  abideth  on  him.' 
Now,  this  doctrine  of  Jesus,  whom  Mr.  Lecky  admits  to  be  the 
greatest  teacher  the  world  has  ever  seen,  is  not  even  honored 
with  a  serious  examination  by  him.  On  the  contrary,  he 
merely  sets  it  aside  as  absurd,  by  an  imperial  wave  of  the 
hand,  just  as  if  he,  even  more  than  Jesus,  were  entitled  to 
teach  *a8  one  having  authority.'  This  doctrine,  it  is  true, 
has  in  all  ages  received  the  sanction  of  the  Christian  world ; 
but  yet  this  authority,  however  imposing,  does  not  seem,  in 
the  estimation  of  Mr.  Lecky,  to  entitle  it  to  a  serious  examina- 
tion or  discussion.  On  the  contrary,  he  just  puts  his  ipse 
dixit  in  the  opposite  scale,  and  the  authority  of  Jesus,  together 
with  that  of  all  the  great  thinkers  of  the  Christian  world,  is 
made  Ho  kick  the  beam !  The  authority  of  a  Newton,  a 
Leibnitz,  a  Locke,  and  of  the  whole  Christian  Church,  in  all 
ages,  just  goes  up,  as  lighter  than  a  feather,  in  comparison 
with  the  word  of  a  William  Edward  Hartpole  Lecky!  And 
yet,  strange  to  say,  each  and  every  one  of  his  reviewers  has,  to 
this  day,  permitted  this  grand  assumption,  this  Titanic  auda- 
city of  the  *  Spirit  of  Rationalism,'  to  pass  unchallenged. 
We  shall,  then,  in  the  name  of  Jesus,  call  upon  Mr.  Lecky  to 
stand  and  give  a  reason  for  the  faith  that  is  in  him ;  and  shall 
hope  to  show  that,  in  reality,  his  authority,  however  sublime 
in  his  own  estimation,  is  lighter  than  the  small  dust  of  the 
balance.     And  as  he  is  an  avowed  champion  of  Rationalism, 
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60  we  shall  leave  Kevelation  out  of  the  question,  and  try  him 
before  the  tribunal  of  Eeason  alone.  We  shall  weigh  this 
dictate  of  his  rationalism,  and  its  proud  contempt  of  Revela- 
tion, in  the  balance  of  Keason,  and  see,  if  possible,  what  it  is 
worth.  For  we,  too,  are  rationalists;  though,  we  humbly 
trust,  not  of  the  modem  school,  whose  hasty  spirit  opposes 
itself  to  a  vrisdom  infinitely  higher  than  its  own.  We  are,  on 
the  contrary,  or  at  least  profess  to  be,  of  the  number  of  those 
rationalists  who,  instead  of  leaning  to  their  own  understand- 
ings, sit  at  the  feet  of  Jesus — the  uncreated  and  eteimal  Word 
— until,  by  a  patient  study  and  clear  comprehension  of  things, 
their  imperfect  reason  is  raised,  expanded,  illuminated  and 
transformed,  in  some  measure  at  least,  into  the  image  of  the 
divine  Eeason,  or  Wisdom;  or  who,  in  one  word,  in  a  deep 
sense  of  their  own  littleness  and  profound  huniiliation  of  the 
soul,  love  and  seek  a  reason  infinitely  higher  than  their  own. 
Now,  in  order  to  distinguish  this  species  of  rationalism  and  its 
spirit  firom  that  so  highly  vaunted  by  Mr.  Lecky,  we  shall  call 
it  philosophy,  or  the  love  of  wisdom;  or,  for  the  sake  of 
brevity,  we  shall  simply  call  it  wisdom.  In  thus  stating  the 
method,  and  naming  the  spirit,  which  we  profess  to  follpw,  we 
mean  to  claim  no  sort  of  superiority  over  Mr.  Lecky  whatever, 
but  merely  to  make  known  the  attitude  and  the  banner  in  and 
under  which  we  intend  to 'meet  him,  as  equals,  on  the  arena 
of  logic. 

Let  Season,  then,  since  Mr.  Lecky  appeals  to  her  authority, 
be  the  tribunal  to  decide  between  us.  Nay,  if  he  so  choose, 
let  Keason  be  the  supreme  rule  of  life  and  conduct  to  all 
created  intelligences.  And  let  all  other  rules,  such  as  expe- 
diency, or  the  relations  of  things,  and  so  forth,  be  only  so 
many  means  or  methods  of  ascertaining  the  sense  of  this  one 
universal  and  ultimate  rule  of  life  and  action.  What,  then, 
does  this  rule  teach  respecting  the  great  fundamental  tenet  of 
man's  responsibility  for  his  belief?  This  question,  if  Mr, 
Lecky  were  only  an  infallible  oracle,  might  be  easily  an- 
swered, for  he  does  not  seem  to  entertain  the  shadow  of  a 
doubt  that  the  doctrine  of  Christ  on  this  subject  is  absurd  in 
the  extreme.     But  where  and  what  are  his  reasons?    He  does 
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not  even  pretend  to  give  reasons !  He  simply  pronounces  the 
doctrine  absurd,  and  denounces  it  as  the  source  of  all  the  rile 
persecutions  in  the  world.  He  is,  in  other  words,  a  rational- 
ist without  reasons;  and  who,  therefore,  must  expect  his  fol- 
lowers to  *  walk  by  faith,'  and  not  by  sight  or  reason.  Nor 
has  this  expectation  been  in  vain ;  for,  in  spite  of  the  great 
contempt  of  his  followers  for  *the  children  of  the  faith,'  as 
poor,  priest-ridden  weaklings,  there  is  no  class  of  men  who,  as 
a  general  thing,  are  more  completely  under  the  dominion  of  a 
blind,  unreasoning  and  passionate  credulity  than  themselves. 
TChe  only  difference  is,  that  the  one  submit  their  faith  to 
Christ,  or  to  his  Church,  and  the  other  to  Mr.  Lecky,  or  to  his 
school.  As  for  an  examination  into  the  grounds  or  reasons  of 
his  oracular  utterances,  or  into  the  correctness  of  his  historical 
statements,  thiis  is  quite  too  much  to  expect  of  men  who  do  not 
believe  themselves  at  all  responsible  for  their  religious  opin- 
ion^ or  belief.  Why,  indeed,  should  they  read,  and  examine, 
and  study,  with  infinite  weariness  to  the  flesh,  to  form  correct 
opinions,  if  they  are  not  responsible  for  their  belief,  either  to 
God  or  man?  Why  should  they  not,  on  the  contrary,  adopt 
those  opinions,  or  that  belief,  which  is  the  most  agreeable  to 
them  ?  And  why  should  Mr.  Lecky,  the  great  high  priest  of  the 
school,  plague  or  torment  his  easy-going  believers  with  reasons? 
As  to  the  doctrine  under  consideration,  he  deals  only  in 
assertions  or  oracular  utterances.  This  was,  no  doubt,  very 
wise,  if  he  merely  wished  to  find  followers,  and  not  enlight- 
ened disciples.  Mr.  Sailey,  who  advocates  the  same  doctrine 
with  Mr.  Lecky,  has  been  less  discreet,  if  more  philosophical ; 
for  he  has,  and  that,  too,  with  great  ability,  set  forth  the 
grounds  and  reasons  of  the  position,  that  men  are  not  responsi- 
ble for  their  opinions  or  belief.  Hence,  where  Mr.  Lecky  has 
found  a  hundred  followers,  Mr.  Bailey  has  scarcely  had  one. 
Mr.  Bailey,  appealing  to  reason,  aims  to  make  proselytes  by 
means  of  metaphysical  argument,  and,  consequently,  has  had 
fqw  followers  or  converts.  Mr.  Lecky,  on  the  other  hand, 
although  the  great  boasted  champion  of  rationalism,  has  found 
troops  of  disciples  by  merely  appealing  to  the  credulity  of  an 
unbelieving  world. 
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After  assigning  some  of  the  causes  of  tlie  rapid  progress  of 
Christianity,  as  understood  by  himself,  Mr.  Lecky  adds: 
'  Above  all,  the  doctrine  of  salvation  hy  helief  which  then  for 
the  first  time  flashed  on  the  world,  the  persuasion,  realized  with 
all  the  vividness  of  Tvovdty^  that  Christianity  opened  out  to 
its  votaries  eternal  happiness,  while  all  beyond  its  pale  were 
doomed  to  an  eternity  of  torture,  supplied  a  rnoti/ve  of  action 
as  powerful  as  it  is^  perhaps^  possible  to  conceive?  (Vol.  1,  p. 
414.)  '  Which  then  for  the  first  time  flashed  on  the  world  1 ' 
Is  it  possible  that  Mr.  Lecky  has  never  read  that  *  Abraham 
believed  God,  and  it  was  counted  to  him  for  righteousness '  ? 
or  that  he  has  forgotten  this  utterance  of  the  Hebrew  Scrip- 
tures ?  As  the  doctrine  of  salvation  by  faith  had,  in  fact,  a  long 
dawn,  so  will  it  have  a  glorious  day.  It  neither  came  in  a 
flash,  nor  will  it  go  in  a  flash.  Great,  no  doubt,  is  the  power 
of  credulity,  and  greatly  has  Mr.  Lecky  profited  by  its  influ- 
ence. Admirable,  indeed,  would  be  his  scheme  of  rationalism, 
if  men  could  only  escape  the  damnation  of  hell,  as  easily  as 
they  may  escape  its  present  terrors,  by  only  hiding  their  heads, 
in  imitation  of  the  silly  ostrich,  in  the  ever-shifting  sands  of 
unbelief.  Is  it  not  wonderful,  that  Mf.  Lecky,  who  so  well 
understands  the  tremendous  power  of  credulity,  did  not  see  in 
it  the  great  secret  and  motive  of  the  spread  of  his  own  doc- 
trine? Is  it  not  wonderful,  that  it  did  not  occur  to  him  that 
if  *  the  doctrine  of  salvation  by  belief  in  Christ  is  a  power- 
ful motive,  so  also  is  that  of  an  escape  from  the  terrors  of 
damnation  by  belief  in  Mr.  Lecky?  But  if  we  would  ex- 
amine the  grounds  of  either  doctrine,  and  plant  our  feet  on 
the  immutable  rock  of  reason,  rather  than  on  the  shifting  sands 
of  credulity,  we  must  turn  from  the  finely-worded  oracles  of 
Mr.  Lecky,  and  give  our  attention  to  the  Essays  of  Mr.  Bailey. 

The  uncreated  Reason,  or  Wisdom,  is,  as  every  one  knows, 
the  inexhaustible  fountain  of  that  infinite  variety  of  the  fair 
and  the  good  which,  with  such  overflowing  fulness,  enriches 
and  adorns  the  universe.  From  that  fountain  it  is  that  every 
ray  of  life  and  light  and  loveliness  emanate — ^that  they  are  con- 
tinually replenished  and  sustained  in  all  their  glory.  The 
wide  universe  is,  indeed,  in  all  its  'boundlessness  and  beauty, 
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everlastingly  upheld  and  sustained  in  being  by  the  ceaseless 
impulses  of  that  Wisdom,  as  the  image  of  a  self-luminous 
object  is  upheld  and  sustained  in  a  mirror  by  the  never-ceasing 
activity  of  its  rays.  If  that  Wisdom  were,  but  for  a  moment, 
unveiled,  who,  in  heaven  or  earth,  could  look  on  its  bright- 
ness and  live  ? 

*  But  wc,  fraile  wights !  whose  sight  can  not  sustaine 
The  sun's  bright  beams  when  he  on  us  doth  shyne, 
But  that  their  pomts,  rebutted  back  again, 
Are  dulled — how  can  we  see,  with  feeble  eyne, 
The  gloric  of  that  Majestic  Divine, 
In  mgJii  of  whom  both  sun  and  moan  are  darke^ 
Comparid  to  Iiis  least  resplendent  sparke  f ' 

In  the  present  paper,  however,  we  have  no  occasion  to  con- 
template, or  to  analyze,  the  wonderful  displays  of  the  Divine 
Wisdom,  as  tliey  beam  upon  us  from  every  portion  of  that 
stupendous  scheme  of  symbols,  which  is  called  ^  the  material 
universe.'  We  must,  on  the  contrary,  bring  our  minds  down 
at  present,  and  confine  them  to  the  limited  sphere  of  human 
duty.  Even  within  this  comparatively  limited  sphere,  we  can 
here  attempt  only  a  glance  at  the  displays  of  the  Divine 
Keason,  or  Wisdom.  It  is,  indeed,  impossible  to  devise,  or 
conceive,  any  better  rules  for  the  attainment  of  the  end  of  life, 
which  is  likeness  to  God  in  holiness,  than  those  which  have 
been  presented  by  infinite  Wisdom.  But  what  are  those  rules? 
Is  the  law  which  holds  man  responsible  for  his  belief  one  of 
them  ?  Or  is  this  merely  the  invention  of  human  weakness 
and  folly  ?  *  There  be  two  things,'  says  the  philosopher, 
*  which  are  beautiful — the  stars  in  the  blue  vault  of  heaven, 
and  the  law  of  duty  upon  earth.'  But  is  the  rule  which 
holds  a  man  responsible  for  his  belief  a  part  of  that  beautiful 
law,  or  is  it  merely  an  element  of  error  and  darkness  ?  This 
is  the  question,  and  the  only  question,  which  we  are  about  to 
discuss  with  the  so-called  rationalists  of  the  present  day. 

The  law  of  duty  covers  the  whole  sphere  of  human  life. 
It  demands  a  perfect  conformity  of  the  inteUigencey  the  aensi- 
hUity^  and  the  will  to  itself.  Over  the  moral  world,  as  over 
the  natural,  the  first  word  of  the  divine  Wisdom  is,  *  Let 
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there  be  light.'  But  this  word  comes  to  the  moral  world,  not 
as  it  came  to  the  natural — that  is,  as  a  cause  leaping  into  instant 
effect.  It  comes,  on  the  contrary,  as  an  utterance  which  de- 
mands a  voluntary  obedience,  and,  consequently,  waits  for  a 
compliance.  Hence  we  must,  under  God,  work  out  our  own 
light,  and  achieve  our  own  order.  The  new  creation  is  not, 
like  the  old,  exclusively  the  work  of  God ;  it  is  rather  a  joint 
production,  a  great  theandric  work,  in  which  God  does  all  that 
is  possible  to  infinite  wisdom  and  power  and  goodness^  and 
then  commands  our  co-operation.  As  on  the  first  day  he 
created  light,  so  his  first  word  to  the  moral  world  is,  *Let 
there  be  truth.'  Hence,  our  duty  to  seek  and  to  find  the 
truth,  or  to  form  a  correct  belief. 

This  manifestation  of  the  wisdom  of  God  most  perfectly 
commends  itself  to  the  moral  reason  of  man.  For  as  it  is  im- 
possible for  man  to  do  his  duty  until  it  becomes  known  to 
him,  so  if  it  were  not  our  first  duty  to  seek  and  to  acquire  a 
knowledge  of  duty,  the  government  of  the  world  would  be 
defective  in  its  plan,  in  its  very  foundation.  Nothing  could 
be  more  absurd  than  to  create  a  moral  world,  and  to  give  laws 
for  its  government,  without  requiring  its  inhabitants  to  study 
and  to  know  such  laws.  Hence  God  first  reveals,  and  then  re- 
quires us  to  receive  and  believe  his  truth. 

Infidels  and  atheists  cry  out  against  this  as  a  hard  and  un- 
reasonable demand,  and  insist  that  they  should  not  be  required 
to  believe.  And  it  is  to  be  deeply  regretted  that,  in  some 
cases,  the  friends  of  Revelation  lend  their  countenance  and 
support  to  this  great  fundamental  error,  this  loud  and  universal 
protest  of  infidelity.  Sir  James  Mackintosh,  for  example,,  in 
his  Progress  of  Ethical  Philosophy^  insists  that  we  are  in  no 
case  responsible  for  our  opinions  or  belief,  because  they  are 
wholly  independent  of  our  wills,  being  necessarily  determined 
by  the  evidence  in  view  of  the  mind.  '  It  would  be  an  act  of 
injustice,'  says  he,  in  the  same  work,  *  to  those  readers  who 
are  not  acquainted  with  that  valuable  volume  entitled  ^^ Essays 
on  the  Formation  of  Opiiiions^^^  not  to  refer  to  it  as  enforcing 
that  neglected  part  of  morality.  To  it  may  be  added  a  mas- 
1  p.  146. 
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terly  article  in  the  Westminster  Review^  occasioned  by  the 
Essays.'  As  that  volume  has  been  so  extravagantly  praised 
by  the  *  masterly  article '  referred  to,  it  may  be  considered 
as  having  exhibited  the  strength  of  the  cause  it  has  undertaken 
to  support.  But  what  is  that  cause  ?  Is  it  the  cause  of  mor- 
ality in  regard  to  the  formation  of  opinions  ?  Does  it  enforce 
the  much  neglected  duty  of  forming  correct  opinions  ?  Does 
it  insist  that  all  men  are  responsible  for  their  belief,  and  as 
truth  is  of  infinite  value,  so  it  is  the  duty  of  all  men  to  seek 
and  to  find  it  ?  Far  from  it.  The  author,  on  the  contrary, 
contends  that  no  man  is  responsible  for  his  opinions  or  belief, 
in  any  case,  or  under  any  circumstances  whatever.  This  is, 
indeed,  the  burden  of  his  book. 

No  part  of  morality,  it  must  be  conceded,  has  been  more 
shamefully  neglected  than  that  which  relates  to  the  duty  of 
forming  correct  opinions,  or  a  sound  belief.  This  is  the  first 
great  duty  of  man,  and  yet  you  may  search  through  whole 
libraries  without  finding  one  word  on  the  subject.  None  of 
our  writers  on  moral  philosophy  have  touched  it,  or  come  near 
it.  If,  in  any  language,  there  is  any  discussion  of  this  all-im- 
portant subject,  it  has  never  come  within  the  very  limited 
range  of  our  knowledge.  We  have  repeatedly  searched  for  it 
in  vain.  The  duty  of  belief  is,  indeed,  a  great  fundamental 
article  of  Revelation  of  the  Christian  Scriptures.  Yet  may 
you  examine  a  thousand  volumes  of  Christian  theology  with- 
out finding  it  even  so  much  as  noticed,  much  less  discussed 
and  vindicated.  Every  metaphysical  nicety  and  conceit,  every 
logical  subtlety  and  device,  seems  to  have  claimed  the  atten- 
tion and  raised  the  clamor  of  the  schools.  But  in  regard  to 
this  great  practical  question,  which  lies  at  the  very  root  of 
human  life,  the  most  profound,  the  most  universal  silence 
seems  to  have  reigned.  In  the  meantime,  infidels,  atheists 
and  unitarians  have  been  suflSciently  busy  on  the  other  side  of 
the  question.  The  Voltaires,  the  Gibbons,  the  Broughams, 
the  Baileys,  the  Channings,  and  an  immense  host  of  others, 
have  all  labored,  with  various  success  and  in  various  ways,  to 
undermine  the  very  first  article  of  all  morality,  whether  natu- 
ral or  revealed — that  man  is  responsible  for  his  belief.     Is  it 
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not  high  time,  then,  that  all  their  cavils  and  objections  were 
blown  away,  all  their  misty  metaphysics  and  cloudy  jargon 
dissipated,  and  the  great  duty  in  question,  which  lies  at  the 
very  foundation  of  the  spiritual  temple  of  the  world,  shown  to 
be  worthy  of  the  Wisdom  by  which  it  was  ordained  and  ren- 
dered all  over  radiant  with  the  beauty  of  the  Source  from 
which  it  emanated  ?  To  begin,  and,  according  to  the  best  of 
our  ability,  to  complete  this  task,  let  us  examine  the  Essays 
which  are  so  highly  recommended  by  Sir  James  Mackintosh 
to  all  students  of  moral  science. 

The  great  reason  assigned  by  the  Essays  to  show  that  men 
are  not  responsible  for  their  opinions  or  belief  is  in  these 
words:  *  Those  states  of  the  understanding  which  we  term  be- 
lief, doubt  and  disbelief,  inasmuch  as  they  are  not  voluntary, 
nor  the  result  of  any  exertion  of  the  will,  imply  neither  merit 
nor  demerit  in  him  who  is  the  object  of  them.  Whatever  be 
the  state  of  a  man's  understanding  in  relation  to  any  possible 
proposition,  it  is  a  state  or  affection  devoid  equally  of  desert 
or  culpability.  The  nature  of  an  opinion  can  not  make  it 
criminal.  In  relation  to  the  same  subject  one  may  believe, 
and  another  doubt,  and  a  third  disbelieve,  and  all  with  equal 
innocence.'  Here,  as  well  as  in  other  places,  the  broad 
ground  is  assumed  by  the  author,  that  no  error  of  opinion, 
however  great,  can  imply  any  demerit  in  the  subject  of  it ; 
that  one  man  may  adopt  and  another  reject  any  conceivable 
proposition  with  equal  innocence.  This  ground  is  as  broad  as 
that  taken  in  ^  work  by  Lord  Brougham,  who  supposes  that 
Voltaire  may  have  been  perfectly  fair  and  honest  in  his  inqui- 
ries after  truth,  although  he  may  have  come  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  there  is  no  God.  Even  this  monstrous  opinion,  if 
we  may  believe  the  author  in  question,  implied  no  demerit  in 
Voltaire.  He  was  not  to  blame  for  it,  because  it  resulted, 
*  not  from  any  exertion  of  his  will,'  but,  necessarily,  from  the 
evidence  in  view  of  the  mind. 

This  reason,  if  good,  would  show  that  we  are  not  responsi- 
ble for  our  affections.  It  may  be  used,  with  exactly  the  same 
degree  of  plausibility,  to  sweep  away  all  accountability  for  the 
state  of  our  hearts,  as  it  is  to  destroy  all  responsibility  for  our 
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opinions.  As  the  latter  are  determined  by  the  evidence  in 
view  of  the  mind,  so  the  former  are  determined  by  the  object 
under  contemplation.  If  an  object,  however  amiable  and 
lovely  in  itself,  should  happen  to  excite  our  aversion,  it  is  no 
more  in  our  power,  by  an  immediate  exertion  of  the  will,  to 
prevent  such  an  emotion  than  it  is  by  a  like  eflfbrt  to  resist  the 
influence  of  evidence.  If  there  be  no  free  agency  in  the  one 
case,  there  is  none  in  the  other.  Hence  the  same  kind  of 
logic  which  the  Essays  employ  to  absolve  us  from  all  responsi- 
bility on  the  score  of  belief  may  be,  and  indeed  often  is,  em- 
ployed to  demolish  the  whole  foundation  of  human  responsi- 
bility. 

Again,  when  it  is  said  that  belief  is  involuntary,  and  does 
not  depend  on  the  will,  the  language  is  ambiguous,  and 
deceives  by  its  ambiguity.  Belief,  it  is  true,  is  independent 
of  the  will  in  one  sense ;  but  in  another  sense  it  is,  in  many 
cases,  most  absolutely  dependent  on  the  will.  With  evidence 
in  view  of  the  mind,  it  is  impossible,  by  an  immediate  exertion 
of  the  will,  to  resist  the  influence  of  that  evidence.  Opinion, 
it  is  admitted,  is  wholly  beyond  the  control  of  a  direct  act  of 
volition.  But  if  we  bring  all  the  arguments  and  lights  within 
our  reach  to  bear  on  the  mind,  we  may  induce  ourselves  to  be- 
lieve some  things  rather  than  their  opposites.  This  we  may 
do  in  relation  to  every  question,  the  one  side  of  which  is  more 
strongly  supported  by  evidence  than  the  other.  All  that  is 
necessary  to  control  our  belief  aright  in  such  cases  is  a  steady 
regard  for  truth  and  a  habit  of  fair  investigation.  Hence  it 
is  clear  that  belief  does,  in  regard  to  the  class  of  questions  just 
mentioned,  depend  on  the  will,  or  a  virtuous  exercise  of  the 
will. 

Shall  it  be  thought  that  we  are  responsible  only  for  the 
direct  or  immediate  effects  of  our  volition  ?  If  so,  then  the 
triumph  of  the  sceptic  is  complete,  and  all  sinners  may  rejoice 
in  their  new-bom  freedom.  We  cannot  gratify  a  single  appe- 
tite, nor  produce  a  single  change  in  the  external  world,  by  a 
direct  act  of  volition.  We  cannot  hurt  the  hair  of  a  man's 
head  by  such  an  effort  of  the  will ;  but  take  a  suitable  weapon 
and  we  may  destroy  his  life.    Now,  who  will  say  that  because 
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such  an  effect  is  independent  of  an  immediate  or  direct  act  of 
the  will  no  man  can  be  to  blame  for  murder,  or  for  taking  the 
life  of  his  fellow-man?  Everybody  must  see,  at  the  first 
glance,  that  such  a  position  would  be  absurd ;  yet  it  is  pre- 
cisely the  position  assumed  by  those  who  contend  that  a  man 
is  not  accountable  for  his  belief  because  he  cannot  control  it 
by  a  direct  act  of  the  will,  and  must  resort  to  the  use  of  means 
to  do  so. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  the  very  circumstance  which  is 
supposed  to  destroy  accountableness  for  belief  is  an  indispen- 
sable condition  of  such  accountableness.  It  is  imagined  that 
as  belief  is  necessarily  determined  by  evidence,  so  it  can  be  an 
object  of  neither  praise  nor  blame ;  but,  in  reality,  if  this  fixed 
relation  between  evidence  and  belief  did  not  exist,  it  would  be 
absurd  to  contend  that  any  man  could  be  responsible  for  his 
opinions.  For  if  such  were  the  case,  all  our  researches  and  in- 
quiries after  truth  would  prove  utterly  unavailing.  Our  opin- 
ions would  float  up  and  down  at  random,  in  mockery  of  our 
efforts  to  control  them,  and  we  should  be  no  more  accountable 
for  them  than  for  the  course  of  the  winds.  Or  if  we  could 
believe  a  thing  merely  by  walling  to  believe  it,  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  weight  of  evidence,  it  is  impossible  to  conceive  how 
such  an  obstinate  resistance  to  the  light  of  truth  could  deserve 
the  praise  of  virtue.  Hence  the  very  circumstance  which  is 
supposed  to  take  away  responsibility  for  belief  is  that  without 
which  such  responsibility  could  not  possibly  exist.  We  must 
distinguish  between  the  wiU  and  the  intellect.  If  the  will 
were  necessarily  determined,  we  should  not  be  accountable  for 
its  volitions,  nor  for  anythng  else.  But  as  the  will  is  free,  so 
we  may  be  held  responsible  for  its  volitions,  as  well  as  for  the 
consequences  of  its  volitions,  whether  these  consequences  or 
effects  are  produced  in  the  external  world  of  matter  or  in  the 
internal  world  of  mind.  The  will  is  the  seat  of  all  freedom 
and  the  centre  of  all  responsibility. 

All  our  external  acts  are  necessitated,  and  yet  we  may  be 
held  responsible  for  them,  because  they  depend  on  our  wills. 
In  like  manner  we  may  be  responsible  for  some  of  our  opin- 
ions and  feelings,  because  they  may  be  also  controlled  and  de- 
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process?  Such  consolation  would  have  just  about  as  much 
power  to  dispel  the  agonies  and  the  terrors  of  death  as  the 
logic  of  our  author  would  have  to  curb  and  restrain  the  fell 
malice  of  the  persecutor. 

The  author  of  the  Essays  seems  to  have  been  aware  that 
this  reply  might  be  made  to  his  reasoning;  for  he  assumes  the 
position  tnat  no  opinion  whatever  is  any  evidence  of  the  fair- 
ness or  the  unfairness,  the  purity  or  the  pravity,  of  the  motives 
which  led  to  its  adoption ;  that  there  is  no  proposition  about 
which  any  two  men  may  not  differ,  and  yet  be  equally  upright 
and  honest,  equally  sincere  in  their  love  and  pursuit  of  the 
truth.  ^  It  will  be  probably  alleged,'  says  he,  '  that  in  so  far 
as  belief,  doubt,  and  disbelief,  have  been  the  result  of  wilful 
partiality  of  attention,  they  may  be  regarded  with  propriety 
as  culpable,  since  it  is  common  to  hlame  a  man  for  those  things 
which,  though  vnvoluntury  in  themselves,  are  the  result  of  vol- 
untary a^cts.  To  this  it  may  be  replied,  that  it  is,  to  say  the 
least,  a  wan.t  of  precision  to  apply  blame  in  this  manner;  and 
it  is  more  correct  to  regard  men  as  culpable  on  account  of  their 
voluntary  acts  than  on  account  of  the  result  over  which  voli- 
tion has  no  control.  There  would,  nevertheless,  be  little  ob- 
jection to  considering  opinions  as  reprehensible  in  so  far  as 
they  were  the  result  of  unfair  investigation,  if  it  could  be  ren- 
dered a  useful  or  practical  principle.  In  all  cases  where  we 
make  involuntary  effects  the  objects  of  moral  reprehension,  it 
is  because  they  are  certain  proofs  or  positive  indications  of  the 
voluntary  acts  which  have  preceded  them.  Opinions,  how- 
ever, are  not  effects  of  this  kind ;  they  are  not  positive  indica- 
tions of  any  voluntary  acts ;  they  furnish  no  criterion  of  the 
fairness  or  unfairness  of  investigation,  since  the  most  opposite 
results,  the  most  contrary  opinions,  may  ensue  from  the  same 
degree  of  impartiality  and  application.' 

Alas  1  that  any  man  of  undoubted  ability  should  suffer  him- 
self to  be  drawn  into  such  a  position  rather  than  relinquish  a 
favorite  dogma  1  What !  rather  than  believe  that  we  are  ac- 
countable for  our  opinions,  must  we  believe  that  two  men, 
equally  honest  and  devoted  to  the  cause  of  truth,  may  arrive 
at  opposite  conclusions  respecting  the  existence  of  a  God,  re- 
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specting  the  difference  between  good  and  evil,  right  and  wrong? 
Or  if  both  should  happen  to  believe  in  the  existence  of  a  God, 
that  one  may  regard  him  as  the  Father  of  Mercies,  as  the  in- 
exhaustible fountain  of  all  good,  while  the  other  may  regard 
him  as  the  author  of  all  evil,  and  yet  both  be  equally  pure  and 
innocent  ? 

There  is  much  truth  in  the  saying  of  M.  Victor  Cousin, 
*  Tell  me  the  philosophy  of  a  nation  and  I  will  tell  you  its 
character.'  The  moment  we  cast  our  eyes  on  the  polluting 
errors  which  prevailed  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  we  feel  that 
no  farther  evidence  is  necessary  to  satisfy  the  mind  of  the  fact 
that  it  was  a  corrupt  and  profligate  age.  Every  man  must  feel 
that  some  opinions  are  the  certain  marks  of  moral  depravity. 
We  may,  indeed,  as  infallibly  discover  and  detect  a  bad  man 
by  his  sentiments  as  by  his  deeds.  The  author  of  the  Essays 
himself  shows,  by  his  warm  indignation  against  those  who  be- 
lieve  in  the  right  of  persecution,  that  the  better  part  of  his 
nature  refuses  to  work  in  imison  with  his  theory. 

The  distinction  which  holds  that  a  man  is  accountable  for  the 
voluntary  process  of  investigation,  but  not  for  the  involuntary 
result  of  it,  is  founded  on  a  false  notion.  It  proceeds  on  the 
supposition  that  a  man  is  not  responsible  for  the  well-known 
consequences  of  his  conduct.  Though  the  unforeseen  results 
and  consequences  of  a  man's  actions  should  not  be  laid  to  his 
charge,  yet  he  certainly  ought  to  be  held  responsible  for  the 
well-known  and  inevitable  consequences  of  them.  Hence,  a^ 
error  is  the  natural  and  well-known  result  of  ignorance  and 
prejudice  and  passion,  so  we  are  accountable  for  permitting 
these  to  preside  in  the  formation  of  our  opinions,  and  for  all 
the  errors  flowing  from  them. 

We  have  supposed  that  there  are  some  opinions  which  have 
a  preponderance  of  evidence  in  their  favor,  and  that  it  is  only 
necessary  to  examine  them  with  a  fair  and  candid  mind  to  be 
compelled  to  assent  to  them.  But  this  is  denied.  The  author 
in  questioh  declares,  as  we  have  seen,  that  there  is  no  subject 
about  which  two  men,  equally  upright  and  sincere  in  the  pur- 
suit of  truth,  may  not  arrive  at  opposite  conclusions.  Is  it  not 
wonderful  that  after  such  a  declaration  he  should  be  so  strenu- 
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0U8  in  denying  that  men  are  accountable  for  their  belief? 
After  having  pronounced  all  opinions  equally  uncertain,  is  it 
not  too  late  for  the  author  to  hold  up  any  dogma  as  unques- 
tionably true  ?  He  certainly  should  blame  no  one  for  holding 
the  opposite  opinion. 

It  is  difficult  to  conceive  that  the  advocate  of  such  a  doc-  ' 
trine  is  not  trifling  with  his  fellow-men.  •  He  tells  them,  in 
effect,  that  notwithstanding  all  he  may  advance  in  favor  of 
his  own  doctrine,  another  individual,  equally  dexterous  with 
himself,  might  say  just  as  much  against  it.  He  proclaims  to 
the  world  that,  however  it  may  be  with  others,  the  search  after 
truth  is  not  a  serious  business  with  himself;  and  that  if  any- 
thing should  happen  to  appear  more  true  than  another,  it  is 
only  because  it  has  been  so  fortunate  as  to  enlist  a  more  adroit 
advocate  in  its  favor.  It  is  not  because  it  is  really  more  true 
in  itself.  He  does,  indeed,  turn  the  work  of  his  own  hand 
into  ridicule,  and  send  it  out  into  the  world  labeled  with  the 
jest — ^  Herein  is  contained  a  very  rational  belief  that  there  is 
no  rational  belief.' 

According  to  his  philosophy,  all  things  are,  at  least  for  the 
human  mind,  involved  in  clouds  and  darkness.  The  most 
sacred  truths,  if  truths  there  be,  are  necessarily  vexed  with  in- 
terminable doubts.  The  most  glorious  objects  in  the  universe 
are  impenetrably  veiled  from  mortal  vision.  The  Father  of 
Mercies,  if  any  such  being  there  be,  has  cast  us,  without  chart 
or  compass,  on  a  dark  and  troubled  sea,  and  left  us  to  drift  at 
random  on  the  wide  waste  of  waters.  We  are  poor,  forlorn 
creatures,  wandering  up  and  down,  we  know  not  whither, 
amid  gloom  and  sadness,  without  one  certain  ray  to  illuminate 
and  cheer  our  path,  or  to  kindle  a  solitary  gleam  of  hope. 
Nature  itself  recoils,  with  instinctive  horror,  from  the  intoler- 
able gloom  of  such  a  philosophy,  and  needs  not  the  aid  of 
logic  to  reveal  its  intrinsic  hideousness  and  deformity.  The 
Christian  religion  must  expect  to  have  such  philosophers  for  its 
enemies.  The  very  atheists  rise  up  in  judgment  against  them. 
For,  as  we  all  know,  atheists  themselves  maintain  the  great 
truth,  that  the  only  idea  worthy  of  a  God  is  that  of  a  being 
who  confers  all  possible  good  on  his  creatures.     But  the  God 
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of  these  philosophers  has  set  man  on  an  eternal  search  after 
truth,  and  yet  forever  conceals  it  from  his  eyes. 

We  have  frequently  observed  that  when  the  unbeliever  is 
driven  from  his  arguments  in  favor  of  one  position,  he  does 
not  hesitate  to  shift  his  ground,  and,  instead  of  fairly  yielding 
the  point  in  dispute,  he  does  not  scruple  to  assume  an  entirely 
new  position.  This  disposition  to  fly  from  point  to  point  is 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  features  of  infidel  warfare.  When 
the  unbeliever  contends,  for  example,  that  we  are  not  account- 
able for  our  opinions,  because  they  are  beyond  our  control,  be- 
cause they  are  involuntary,  if  you  urge  it  upon  him  that  we 
may  control  our  belief  in  all  cases  where  there  is  a  preponder- 
ance of  evidence  in  favor  of  one  side  of  a  question,  he  will  be 
sure  to  reply,  '  You  take  the  very  point  in  dispute  for  granted. 
You  say  I  am  morally  bound  to  believe  when  there  is  a  pre- 
ponderance of  evidence  by  which  I  may  determine  my  belief, 
but  I  deny  that  there  is  such  a  preponderance  of  evidence  in 
favor  of  Revelation.'  This  is  the  course  he  will  be  almost 
sure  to  take.  But  this  is  to  shift  the  ground  of  dispute.  The 
position  thus  assumed  is  not  only  diflferent  from  the  one  with 
which  he  set  out,  but  it  is  also  inconsistent  with  it.  For  when 
he  excuses  himself  for  not  believing,  on  the  ground  that  there 
is  not  sufficient  evidence  to  determine  and  fix  his  belief,  he 
tacitly  admits  that  if  there  were  suflicient  evidence  for  that 
purpose,  then  he  might  be  bound  to  believe.  Nay,  the  author 
'  in  question  expressly  admits  this ;  for,  as  we  have  seen,  he  says 
there  would  be  little  objection  to  considering  opinions  as  repre- 
hensible, if  they  were  only  certain  proofs  or  positive  indications 
of  the  voluntary  acts  which  preceded  them.  And  they  would 
be  such  indications  or  proofs,  as  he  admits,  if  the  preponder- 
ance of  evidence  were  such  as  to  bring  all  fair  inquiries  after 
truth  to  the  same  conclusion.  Let  us  suppose,  then,  that  such 
is  the  preponderance  of  evidence  in  favor  of  some  positions. 
Then,  in  such  cases  all  fair  minds  would  come  to  the  same  con- 
clusion, and  these  conclusions  would  be  certain  proofs  or  indi- 
cations as  to  who  were  fair  and  earnest  inquirers  after  truth, 
and  who  were  otherwise.  In  such  qases,  supposing  them  to 
exist,  the  author  admits  we  might  be  held  responsible  for  our 
2 
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contrary,  instead  of  persecuting  we  feel  constrained  to  pray 
for  those  who  are  in  error,  as  well  as  for  those  who  have  com- 
mitted any  other  manner  of  sin. 

The  consequence  of  imputing  guilt  to  opinions  is,  as  the 
author  alleges,  an  endeavor  to  jpreve7it  the  existence  and  the 
spread  of  error.  This,  we  admit,  is  every  man's  duty.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  natural  consequence  of  imputing  innocence  to 
every  possible  error  is  a  profound  indifference  to  truth,  and  a 
disposition  to  leave  all  men  to  wander  amid  delusions  and  lies, 
without  even  so  much  as  raising  a  warning  voice  to  caution 
them  against  the  perils  and  the  pitfalls  at  their  feet.  But  we 
cannot  allow  our  fellow-men  to  sleep  in  such  courses.  If  it  be 
persecution  to  disturb  them  therein,  then  are  we  bound  to  be 
persecutors.  If  it  be  persecution  to  declare  the  unspeakable 
importance  of  truth,  as  well  as  the  ruinous  consequences  of  all 
radical  error  in  religion,  then  are  we  the  warm  friends  and 
advocates  of  persecution.  Nay,  if  such  be  the  meaning  of  the 
charge,  then  arc  we,  and  always  intend  to  be,  the  most  un- 
compromising of  persecutors.  It  is  the  spirit  of  paganism  and 
infidelity  to  set  but  little  value  upon  truth,  and  to  regard  all 
opinions  as  equally  innocent  and  inoffensive.  But  the  Chris- 
tian religion  is  founded  in  truth,  and,  as  the  professors  of  this 
religion,  we  are  constrained  to  teach  its  doctrines.  The  evil 
spirit  of  error  may  cry  out,  *  Why  tormentest  thou  me  before 
the  time  ? '  yet  shall  we  never  cease  to  declare,  *  He  that  be- 
lieveth  not  is  condemned  already.' 

In  fact,  although  the  author  of  the  Essays  in  question  has 
preached  a  crusade  against  persecution,  it  is  his  doctrine,  and 
not  ours,  which  would  justify  the  practice.  If  a  man  really 
believes  that  the  heretic  deserves  punishment,  and  that  it  is 
the  prerogative  of  the  orthodox  to  inflict  it,  the  writer  under 
consideration  should  not  blame  him  for  so  doing.  For  what 
could  he  blame  him  ?  Certainly  not  for  the  opinion  that  he 
ought  to  punish  the  heretic,  since  no  man  is  censurable  for  his 
opinions ;  nor  for  acting  in  accordance  with  that  conviction, 
for  the  Essay  does  not,  and  cannot,  deny  that  every  man 
should  be  governed  by  his  convictions  of  duty.  Nor  could  he 
find  fault  with  him  on  account  of  the  prejudices,  or  bigotry,  or 
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malice  which  may  have  led  to  the  formation  of  such  an  opin- 
ion, as  no  tenet  is  any  criterion  of  the  motiyes  which  led  to  its 
adoption.  Thus,  according  to  his  own  principles,  the  author 
in  question  has  no  right  to  regard  the  most  relentless  persecu- 
tor in  any  other  light  than  as  a  perfectly  innocent  and  well 
disposed  man  ;  that  is,  provided  he  should  not  display  any  bad 
passions  in  the  execution  of  his  holy  mission,  but  should  set 
about  the  work  of  death  and  destniction  in  a  cool  and  deliber- 
ate manner. 

This  is  not  all.  The  cluster  of  doctrines,  which  have  been 
found  so  essential  to  the  support  of  each  other,  will  appear 
still  more  extraordinary  when  viewed  in  another  light.  They 
justify  not  only  persecution,  but  every  other  monstrous  thing. 
If  a  man  should  believe,  or  pretend  to  believe,  that  there  is  no 
difference  between  right  and  wrong,  the  author  of  the  Essays 
should  not  find  it  in  his  heart  to  censure  him  for  the  commis- 
sion of  the  grossest  atrocities.  He  should  not  doubt  his  sin- 
cerity in  pretending  to  believe  that  there  is  no  difference  be- 
tween right  and  wrong,  as  candor  and  the  love  of  truth  are 
just  as  likely  to  reach  this  conclusion  as  its  opposite.  Nor 
should  he  condemn  his  conduct,  whatever  it  might  be,  since  it 
is  impossible  for  his  practice  to  become  worse  than  his  princi- 
ples. Who  knows,  then,  but  that  Carpocrates  was  among  the 
wisest  and  the  purest  of  mankind  when  he  contended  that  the 
shortest  and  surest  way  to  heaven  is  to  sin  with  all  one's 
might  and  in  all  possible  ways  ?  Surely  we  should  not  sus- 
pect his  wisdom,  since  his  opinion,  for  aught  we  can  see,  was 
just  as  fairly  formed  as  any  other ;  and  we  should  be  equally 
far  from  suspecting  his  virtues,  unless,  perchance,  we  should 
happen  to  perceive  where  he  had  slackened  his  ]mce  in  the 
career  of  vice,  or  grown  weary  in  evil  doing. 

Let  us  suppose,  in  conclusion,  that  the  Christian  Scriptures 
set  forth  the  doctrine,  that  men  are  not  accountable  for  their 
belief — that  they  are  never  to  blame  for  their  errors.  This 
would  be  a  revelation  more  to  the  mind  of  the  unbeliever ; 
but  what  a  spectacle  would  it  present  I  It  would  teach  us 
that  God  had  seen  our  lost  and  helpless  condition ;  that,  being 
moved  by  his  infinite  compassion,  he  had  undertaken  to  deliver 
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us  from  the  power  of  death,  and  restore  us  to  a  kingdom  of 
life  and  light  and  immortality ;  that  to  accomplisli  this  great 
object  he  had  employed  means  infinitely  beyond  the  concep- 
tion of  men  or  of  angels,  and  which  would  continue  to  engage 
their  admiration  and  wonder  forever ;  that  in  doing  all  this  he 
had  not  left  himself  without  witness,  but  had  attested  his 
glorious  work  for  the  restoration  of  man  by  pouring  around  it 
such  a  flood  of  light  that  all  must  be  convinced  of  its  divine 
origin,  except  those  who  love  darkness  rather  than  light:  and 
yet,  after  all,  he  had  declared  it  to  be  a  matter  of  perfect  in- 
difference whether  we  believe  or  not;  whether  we  should 
gladly  receive  his  communications  or  remain  ignorant,  and, 
consequently,  unbelieving ;  whether  we  should  joyfully  accept 
the  offers  of  his  boundless  mercy,  or  despise  and  reject  them. 
How  inconceivably  preposterous  would  such  a  revelation  be ! 

It  is  certain,  that  if  God  has  made  a  revelation  of  his  will 
to  man,  he  has  given  sufficient  evidence  to  satisfy  the  candid 
inquirer  of  ita  truth ;  and  if  the  Christian  religion  is  destitute 
of  such  evidence,  this  is  a  valid  objection  to  it.  But  to  leave 
the  sufficiency  of  its  evidence  out  of  the  question,  and  still 
object  that  Revelation  holds  men  accountable  for  their  unbe- 
lief and  consequent  rejection  of  its  claims,  is  a  manifest  and 
gross  absurdity.  Nothing,  indeed,  could  surpass  the  fatuity  of 
objecting  to  Revelation,  that  it  holds  men  accountable  for  their 
unbelief,  since  every  one  must  see  that  a  pretended  Revelation 
which  should  not  so  hold  us  accountable  would  be  absurd  and 
preposterous  in  the  extreme.  This  were,  indeed,  to  object  to 
Revelation  because  it  contains  what  it  is  seen  a  true  Revela- 
tion would  contain.  This  were  to  deny  its  divine  origin,  be- 
cause it  bears,  on  its  very  forefront,  a  conspicuous  mark  of 
such  an  origin.  If  it  bore  no  such  mark,  if,  on  the  contrary, 
it  allowed  all  men  to  despise  and  reject  its  claims  with  impu- 
nity, it  would  be  justly  exposed  to  the  ridicule  and  scorn  of 
all  rational  beings,  except  our  modern  Bationalista, 

Nothing  could  be  more  absurd  than  to  create  a  moral  world, 
to  give  laws  for  its  government,  and  then  leave  all  its  inhab- 
itants free  from  the  obligation  of  studying  and  knowing  these 
laws.     The  infidel  may  ridicule  Revelation  because  it  lays  so 
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mucli  stress  on  the  formation  of  correct  opinions  and  views  of 
life,  but  this  is  as  much  a  dictate  of  nature  as  of  reli^on,  of 
reason  as  of  Revelation.  He  would  have  much  better  ground 
for  his  ridicule,  and  indeed  there  would  be  no  end  of  his  sneer- 
ing, if  this  provision  of  the  divine  Wisdom  were  stricken  from 
its  code  of  laws  and  all  men  were  allowed  to  think  and  to  be- 
lieve just  as  they  please — to  learn  or  to  remain  ignorant  of  the 
laws  of  God.  If  such  a  defect,  if  such  an  anomaly,  if  such  a 
solecism,  if  such  a  monstrous  blunder  could  be  discovered  in 
Revelation,  he  would  be  at  no  loss  for  arguments  to  expose  its 
weakness.  But  since  no  such  imperfection  exists  in  Revela- 
tion, since  it  requires  all  men  to  examine  and  to  believe  the 
truth,  he  is  com'pelled  to  turn  against  this  tenet,  this  rock  of 
adamant,  the  shafts  of  his  sophistry. 

No  one  is,  however,  responsible  for  unavoidable  error.  This 
is  denied  by  those  who  imagine  that  the  heathen  will  be  con- 
demned for  not  believing  in  Christ,  of  whom  they  had  never 
heard,  and  in  whom  they  have  never  had  an  opportunity  to 
believe.  But  this  imagination  is  not  a  dictate  of  the  divine 
Wisdom.  Indeed,  we  are  expressly  told,  that  those  who  have 
not  the  law  of  Revelation  shall  be  judged  without  that  law, 
and  according  to  the  law  written  in  their  hearts.^  If  men 
were  required  to  believe  truths  entirely  beyond  their  reach, 
this  would  work  intolerable  hardships.  Such  a  provision 
would  be  more  worthy  of  the  Roman  tyrant,  who  judged  his 
subjects  by  a  law  which  he  had  purposely  concealed  from  them, 
than  of  the  great  and  good  God,  who  is  reasonable  and  just 
in  all  his  ways.  Instead  of  promoting  the  grand  aim  of  life, 
such  a  provision  would  ensnare  men  in  unavoidable  sins  and 
overwhelm  them  with  unjust  punishments.  There  are  no  such 
traps  and  dead-falls  in  the  government  of  God.  Everything 
therein  is  arranged,  not  to  ensnare  and  to  ruin,  but  to  liberate 
and  to  save  immortal  souls.  All  the  provisions  of  the  divine 
Wisdom  point  to,  and  would  fain  lead  us  toward,  our  high 
destiny. 

What  shall  we  do,  then,  with  the  law  maxim  so  often  ap- 
pealed to  by  divines,  *  Ignoraniia  juris  7ion  excumt '  f      Is 

1  Epistle  to  the  Romans.    Chap.  ii.  14, 15. 
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not  this  a  rule  of  justice  wliieh  has  received  the  sanction  of 
the  wisdom  and  experience  of  ages  ?  Truly,  this  is  a  maxim 
which  has  received  such  sanction,  having  been  borrowed  by 
the  common  from  the  civil  law,  and  now  forms  a  part  of  the 
code  of  all  civilized  nations.  But  yet,  like  every  other  maxim, 
it  may  be  applied  rashly,  according  to  the  sound  rather  than 
according  to  the  sense.  If,  instead  of  following  the  letter  of 
this  maxim  of  human  justice,  we  look  to  its  sense  or  reason, 
we  shall  find  that  it  is  often  rashly  applied  to  the  government 
of  God.  This  maxim  is  a  universal  rule  in  the  administration 
of  human  justice,  because  if  the  plea  of  ignorance  were 
allowed,  no  earthly  tribunal  could  determine  whether  it  were 
well  or  ill  founded. 

It  is  adopted  by  human  legislation,  not  because  it  is  the  best 
which  can  be  conceived,  but  because  it  is  the  best  which  can 
be  practically  applied  by  the  imperfect  tribunals  of  earth.  It 
is  not,  like  all  the  laws  of  the  divine  government,  a  rule  of 
strict,  absolute  and  perfect  justice,  but  only  an  approximation 
which  the  imperfection  of  man  compels  him  to  adopt,  although 
he  may  see  and  lament  the  hardsliips  which,  in  some  cases,  it 
must  inevitably  work.  If  it  were  possible,  it  would  be  better 
for  human  legislation,  like  the  divine,  to  require  men  to  make 
the  best  use  of  the  means  in  their  power  to  become  acquainted 
with  the  law,  and  then  excuse  them  in  all  cases  of  unavoida- 
ble ignorance.  But  this  is  not  practicable,  and  hence  the  ex- 
pedient, or  approximation  to  justice,  set  forth  in  the  maxim, 
^  Ignorantia  juris  rum  eoccusai.^  As  an  expedient  of  human 
weakness,  it  is  only  justifiable  on  the  ground  of  the  necessity 
of  adopting  some  rule,  together  with  the  impossibility  of  dis- 
criminating between  cases  of  voluntary  and  of  insurmountable 
ignorance.  Hence  it  should  not  be  applied  to  the  divine  gov- 
ernment. The  Supreme  Kuler  of  the  world,  who  can  so  easily 
discriminate  in  all  such  cases,  is  under  no  necessity  of  adopt- 
ing the  expedients  of  human  weakness.  His  government  is 
one,  not  of  weak  expedients,  but  of  absolute  justice ;  not  of 
rude  approximations,  but  of  pure  and  exact  truth.  If  we 
would  behold  the  sublime  image  of  the  divine  Wisdom,  we 
must  contemplate  it,  not  through  the  distorting  medium  of 
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human  institutions,  but  through  the  transparent  medium  of  the 
divine  institution  of  the  world.  The  longer  we  thus  fiew  it 
the  more  grand  and  beautiful  will  it  become,  and  the  more 
profoundly  shall  we  be  convinced  that  all  its  provisions  are  so 
admirably  adapted  to  the  great  end  and  aim  of  human  life 
that  no  imagination  of  man  can  possibly  conceive  of  any  im- 
provement therein. 

This  is  eminently  true  in  regard  to  the  rule  now  under  consid- 
eration. One  of  the  most  sublime  truths  ever  uttered  Is,  that 
'  God  is  lights  and  in  him  tliere  is  no  darkness  at  all.'  If  we 
would  live  in  him,  then,  we  must  dwell  in  the  Light.  We 
must  not  close  our  eyes,  involving  the  whole  body  in  darkness, 
nor  look  with  a  too  complacent  leer  on  the  masks  and  mum- 
meries of  the  world.  We  must,  on  the  contrary,  by  deep  and 
earnest  and  fair  inquiry,  work  our  way  into  the  bright  and 
shining  light  of  eternal  truth.  That  is  the  only  way  to  become 
like  God.  Otherwise  we  shall,  by  a  natural  process,  and  by 
the  manifold  seductions  of  the  senses  and  of  the  desires,  drink 
in  lies  and  delusions  like  water  and  be  filled  with  all  manner 
of  false  pleasures.  ^ Truth,'  says  Bacon,  'is  an  open  and 
naked  daylight  that  doth  not  shew  the  masques,  and  mum- 
meries, and  triumphs  of  the  world  half  so  stately  and  daintily 
as  candle-light.  Truth  may,  perhaps,  come  to  the  price  of  a 
pearl  that  sheweth  best  by  day,  but  it  will  not  rise  to  the  price 
of  a  diamond  or  a  carbuncle  that  sheweth  best  in  varied-lights. 
A  mixture  of  a  lie  doth  ever  add  pleasure.  Doth  any  man 
doubt  that  if  there  were  taken  out  of  men's  minds  vain  opin- 
ions, flattering  hopes,  false  valuations,  imaginations  as  one 
would,  and  the  like,  but  it  would  leave  the  minds  of  a  number 
of  men  poor,  shrunken  things,  full  of  melancholy  and  indis- 
position, and  unpleasing  to  themselves  ? ' 

But  how  diflerent  ifr  it  with  those  who,  instead  of  feeding  on 
the  wind,  or  drinking  in  the  '  vinum  daemonium '  (the  wine  of 
demons),  feast  on  the  natural  food  of  immortal  minds — the 
glorious  repast  of  truth  which  God  has  so  richly  set  before 
them  in  his  Word  and  in  his  works !  But  although  '  these 
things  are  thus,'  continues  the  master  of  wisdom,  '  in  men's 
depraved  judgments  and  affections,  yet  truth,  which  only  doth 
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judge  itself,  teacheth  that  the  inquiry  of  truth,  which  is  the 
love-making  or  wooing  of  it,  the  knowledge  of  truth,  which  is 
the  presence  of  it,  and  the  belief  of  truth,  which  is  the  enjoy- 
ing of  it,  is  the  sovereign  good  of  human  nature.     The  first 
creature  of  Gojd,  in  the  works  of  the  days,  was  the  light  of 
sense;  the  last  was  the  light  of  reason,  and  his  Sabbath,  ever 
since,  is  the  illumination  of  his  Spirit.     First  he  breathed  light 
upon  the  face  of  matter  or  chaos,  then  he  breathed  light  into 
the  face  of  man,  and  still  he  breatheth  and  inspireth  light  into 
the  face  of  his  chosen.    The  poet,*  that  beautified  the  Sect,* 
that  was  otherwise  inferior  to  the  rest,  saith  yet  excellently 
well,  ^  It  is  a  pleasure  to  stand  upon  the  shore  and  to  see  ships 
tossed  upon  the  sea ;  a  pleasure  to  stand  in  the  window  of  a 
castle  and  to  see  a  battle,  and  the  adventures  thereof  below ; 
but  no  pleasure  is  comparable  to  the  standing  upon  the  vantage 
ground  of  truth  (a  hill  not  to  be  commanded,  and  where  the 
air  is  always  clear  and  serene),  and  to  see  the  errors,  and  wan- 
derings, and  mist,  and  tempests  in  the  vale  below ;  so  always 
that  this  prospect  be  with  pity,  and  not  with  swelling  and 
pride.     Certainly  it  is  heaven  upon  earth  to  have  a  man's 
mind  move  in  charity,  rest  in  providence,  and  turn  upon  the 
poles  of  truth.' 

Turn  upon  the  poles  of  truth !  But  how  shall  a  man's  mind 
thus  turn  or  enjoy  this  heaven  upon  earth,  which  is  but  the 
germ  of  a  greater  heaven  hereafter,  unless,  in  the  first  place, 
and  above  all,  he  is  at  the  pains  to  seek,  and  to  find,  and  to  em- 
brace the  truth  ?  There  is,  indeed,  in  every  undepraved  soul  a 
secret  sympathy,  a  natural  affinity,  a  sweet  and  mutual  attrac- 
tion between  truth  and  goodness,  between  the  Word  and  the 
Spirit  of  God.  Hence,  wherever  his  Spirit  dwells,  there  will 
his  truth  be  recognized  at  once,  and  joyfully  embraced.  If, 
then,  the  Word  of  God,  *  which  was  made  flesh  and  dwelt 
among  men,'  had  not  thus  attracted  the  pure  in  heart,  by  the 
divine  beauty  of  his  own  intrinsic  majesty  and  sweetness,  he 
would  have  lacked  one  of  the  credentials  that  he  was  *  the 
light  of  the  world.'  But,  Mr.  Lecky  himself  being  the  judge, 
he  did  not  lack  this  sublime  credential.  For,  says  he,  *  Chris- 
1  Lucretius.  2  The  Sect  of  the  Epicureans. 
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tianity  presented  an  ideal  of  compassion  and  love — an  ideal 
destined,  for  centuries,  to  draw  around  it  all  that  was  greatest, 
as  well  as  all  that  was  noblest,  upon  earth.'  Thus,  according 
to  Mr.  Lecky,  as  well  as  Kenan,  Christ  has  for  long  centuries 
drawn  to  himself,  by  the  indescribable  charm  of  his  character, 
so  full  of  grace  and  truth,  and  the  simple  power  of  his  word, 
*  all  that  was  greatest  and  noblest  upon  earth.'  Why,  then, 
should  it  be  thought  so  strange  or  so  absurd  that  He,  speaking 
in  his  character  as  the  Son  of  God,  should  say :  '  My  sheep 
hear  my  voice,  .  .  .  and  ihey  follow  me.  But  ye  believe 
not,  because  ye  are  not  of  my  sheep.'  *  He  that  is  of  God 
heareth  God's  words :  ye  therefore  hear  them  not,  because  ye 
are  not  of  God.'  Only  *  the  children  of  the  wicked  one '  re- 
ject his  words  and  perish.  '  This  is  the  condemnation,  that 
light  is  come  into  thd  world,  and  men  love  darkness  rather 
than  light,  because  their  deeds  are  evil.'  *  Blessed  are  the 
pure  in  heart,  for  they  shall  see  God.' 

Now,  this  doctrine,  it  is  true,  is  reasonable  only  on  the 
ground  or  supposition  that  Christ  was  the  Son  of  God.  Con- 
sidered as  the  teaching  of  a  mere  man,  it  would  appear  ridicu- 
lous. But  surely  since  Christ  professed  to  be  the  Son  of  God 
it  became  him  to  speak  in  conformity  with  such  a  character, 
whether  that  character  were  real  or  assumed.  Hence  we 
might  just  as  well  object  to  the  sun  on  account  of  its  beams  as 
object  to  the  words  of  Christ  because  they  were  in  such  perfect 
and  sublime  keeping  with  his  character  as  the  Son  of  God.  If, 
indeed,  while  professing  to  be  the  Son  of  God,  he  had  wrangled 
like  a  school  divine,  or  pregched  like  a  Pharisee,  he  would 
have  incurred  the  scorn  and  derision  of  mankind.  As  it  was, 
however,  nothing  impressed  his  contemporaries  more  deeply 
than  the  fact  that  he  spake  as  one  having  authority,  and  not  as 
the  Scribes  and  Pharisees.  *  He  spake  as  never  man  spake.' 
Nay,  he  not  only  lived  and  acted,  but  he  spake  as  a  God ;  and 
even  in  modem  times,  from  a  Bousseau  to  a  Kenan,  the  unut- 
terable charm  of  his  character  and  his  words  have  not  failed  to 
impress  the  very  heart  of  infidelity  itself.  In  the  language  of 
the  latter,  '  He  for  the  first  time  gave  utterance  to  the  idea 
upon  which  shall  rest  the  edifice  of  the  everlasting  religion. 
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He  founded  the  pure  worship — of  no  age,  of  no  clime — which 
shall  be  that  of  all  lofty  souls  to  the  end  of  time.  Not  only  was 
his  religion  .  .  the  benign  religion  of  humanity,  but  it  was 
the  absolute  religion ;  and  if  other  planets  have  inhabitants  en- 
dowed with  reason  and  morality,  their  religion  cannot  be  dif- 
ferent from  that  which  Jesus  proclaimed.  .  .  .  Man  has  not 
been  able  to  abide  by  his  worship ;  we  attain  the  ideal  only  for 
a  moment.  The  words  of  Jesus  were  a  gleam  in  thick  night ; 
it  has  taken  eighteen  hundred  years  for  the  eyes  of  humanity 
(what  do  I  say !  of  an  infinitely  small  portion  of  humanity)  to 
learn  to  abide  it.  But  the  gleam  shall  become  the  fall  day, 
and,  after  passing  through  all  the  circles  of  error,  humanity 
will  return  to  these  words  as  the  immortal  expression  of  its 
faith  and  its  hopes.'*  Thus,  in  spite  of  his  infidel  philosophy, 
in  spite  of  the  hard  rationalism  of  his  intellect,  the  words  of 
Jesus  did  not  fail  to  impress  the  heart  of  Renan  as  more  than 
human. 

Again  he  says :  '  There  lived  a  superior  person,  who,  by  his 
bold  initiation,  and  hy  the  love  which  he  ifispiredj  created  the 
object  and  fixed  the  starting-point  of  the  future  faith  of  hu- 
manity ^^  *  He  never  argued  in  relation  to  God,  for  Ke  felt 
him,  directly  within  himself.  The  shoal  of  metaphysical  sub- 
tleties on  which  Christianity  struck  in  the  third  century  was 
in  no  wise  the  work  of  its  founder.  Jesus  had  ....  a 
fixed  personal  resolve,  which,  having  surpassed  in  intensity 
every  other  created  unlly  directs,  even  to  this  hour,  the  desti- 
nies of  humanity.^*  Now,  was  the  person  who,  without  the 
advantages  of  education,  or  any  sort  of  wordly  position  and  in- 
fluence, did  all  this  merely  an  humble  Nazarene  ?  Was  the 
person  who,  merely  by  *  the  love  which  he  inspired,'  did  all 
all  this  the  most  despised  individual  of  the  most  despised  race 
on  earth  ?  Was  he,  after  all,  what  Eenan  would  have  him  to 
be,  a  self-deceived  and  a  world-deceiving  impostor?  We 
could,  for  our  part,  as  soon  believe  that  the  all-creating  and 
the  all-beautifying  sun  of  heaven  is  merely  an  exhalation  from 
the  earth. 

Napoleon  Bonaparte  is  reported  to  have  said  to  General 
1  Life  of  Jesus,    p.  215.  2  Ibid.    p.  51.  3  Ibid.    p.  83. 
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Bertrand :  '  I  sec  in  Lycurgus,  Kuma  and  Mohammed  only 
legislators  who,  having  the  first  rank  in  the  State,  have  sought 
the  best  solution  of  the  social  problem ;  but  I  see  nothing  there 
which  reveals  divinity.  They  themselves  have  never  raised 
their  pretensions  so  high.  As  for  me,  I  recognize  the  gods 
and  these  great  men  as  beings  like  myself.  They  have  per- 
formed a  lofty  part  in  their  times,  as  I  have  done.  Nothing 
announces  them  divine.  On  the  contrary,  there  are  numerous 
resemblances  between  them  and  myself — foibles  and  errors 
which  ally  them  to  me  and  to  humanity. 

*  It  is  not  so  with  Christ.  Everything  in  him  astonishes 
me.  His  spirit  overawes  me,  and  his  will  confounds  me.  Be- 
tween him  ^nd  whoever  else  in  the  world  there  is  no  possible 
term  of  comparison.  He  is  truly  a  being  by  himself.  His 
ideas  and  sentiments,  his  manner  of  convincing,  are  not  ex- 
plained either  by  human  organization  or  the  nature  of  things. 

.  .  .  .  '  The  nearer  I  approach  the  more  carefully  I 
examine ;  everything  is  above  me ;  everything  remains  grand, 
of  a  grandeur  which  overpowers.  His  religion  is  from  an  in- 
telligdRce  which  certainly  is  not  that  of  man.  There  is  there 
a  profound  originality  which  has  created  a  series  of  words  and 
maxims  before  unknown.  Jesus  borrowed  nothing  from  the 
sciences.  One  can  absolutely  find  nowhere,  but  in  him  alone, 
the  imitation  or  the  example  of  his  life.  He  is  not  a  philoso- 
pher, since  he  advanqes  by  miracles,  and  from  the  conmience- 
ment  his  disciples  worshiped  him.  He  persuades  far  more 
by  an  appeal  to  the  heart  than  by  any  display  of  method  and 
of  logic.  Neither  did  he  impose  any  preliminary  studies,  or 
any  knowledge  of  letters.  All  his  religion  consists  in  heliev- 
ing. 

*  In  fact,  the  sciences  and  philosophy  avail  nothing  to  salva- 
tion, and  Jesus  came  into  the  world  to  reveal  the  mysteries  of 
heaven  and  the  laws  of  the  spirit.  Also,  he  has  nothing  to 
do  but  with  the  soul,  and  to  that  alone  he  brings  his  gospel. 
The  soul  is  sufficient  for  him,  as  he  is  sufficient  for  the  soul. 
Before  him,  the  soul  was  nothing.  Matter  and  time  were  the 
masters  of  the  world.  At  his  voice  everything  returns  to  order. 
Science  and  philosophy  become  secondary.     The  soul  has  re- 
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conquered  its  sovereignty.  All  the  scholastic  scaffolding  falls, 
as  an  edifice  ruined,  before  one  single  word — Faith,  What  a 
master  and  what  a  word,  which  can  effect  such  a  revolution  I 
With  what  authority  does  he  teach  men  to  pray  ?  He  imposes 
his  belief.'     .... 

*  It  is  not  a  day,  nor  a  battle  which  has  decided  it.  Is  it 
the  lifetime  of  a  man  ?  No !  It  is  a  war,  a  long  combat  of 
three  hundred  years,  commenced  by  the  apostles  and  continued 
by  their  successors  and  by  succeeding  generations  of  Christians. 
In  this  conflict  all  the  kings  and  all  the  forces  of  the  earth  are 
arrayed  on  one  side.  Upon  the  other  I  see  no  army,  but  a 
mysterious  energy ;  individuals  scattered  here  and  there,  in  all 
parts  of  the  globe,  having  no  other  rallying  sign  than  a  com- 
mon faith  in  the  mysteries  of  the  Cross.  What  a  mysterious 
symbol !     The  instrument  of  the  punishment  of  the  Man-God. 

.  .  .  *  You  speak  of  Csesar,  of  Alexander,  of  their  con- 
quests, and  of  the  enthusiasm  which  they  kindled  in  the  hearts 
of  their  soldiers.  But  can  you  conceive  of  a  dead  man  mak- 
ing conquests  with  an  army  faithful  and  entirely  devoted  to 
his  memory.  My  armies  have  forgotten  me,  even  while  living, 
as  the  Carthagenian  army  forgot  Hannibal.  Such  is  our  pow- 
er I  A  single  battle  crushes  us,  and  adversity  scatters  our 
friends. 

*  Can  you  conceive  of  Caesar  as  the  eternal  emperor  of  the 
Soman  Senate,  and  from  the  depths  of  his  mausoleum  govern- 
ing the  empire,  watching  over  the  destinies  of  Home  ?  Such 
is  the  history  of  the  invasion  and  conquest  of  the  world  by 
Christianity.  Such  is  the  power  of  the  God  of  the  Christians ; 
and  such  is  the  perpetual  miracle  of  the  progress  of  the  faith 
and  of  the  government  of  his  Church.  Nations  pass  away, 
thrones  crumble,  but  the  Church  remains.  What  is,  then,  the 
power  which  has  protected  this  Church  thus  assailed  by  the 
furious  billows  of  rage  and  the  hostility  of  ages  ?  Whose  is 
the  arm  which,  for  eighteen  hundred  years,  has  protected  the 
Church  from  so  many  storms  which  have  threatened  to  en- 
gulf it  ? 

*  Alexander,  Coesar,  and  myself  founded  empires.  But 
upon  what  did  we  rest  the  erections  of  our  genius  ?    Upon 
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force,     Jesus  Christ  alone  founded  his  empire  upon  love^  and 
at  this  hour  millions  of  men  would  die  for  him. 

'  In  every  other  existence  but  that  of  Christ,  how  many  im- 
perfections !  Where  is  the  character  which  has  not  yielded, 
vanquished  by  obstacles?  Where  is  the  individual  who  has 
never  been  governed  by  circumstances  or  places,  who  has  never 
succumbed  to  the  influence  of  the  times,  who  has  never  com- 
pounded with  any  customs  or  passions  ?  From  the  first  day  to 
the  last  he  is  the  same,  always  the  same — majestic  and  simple, 
infinitely  firm  and  infinitely  gentle 

*  What  a  proof  of  the  divinity  of  Christ  1  With  an  empire 
so  absolute  he  has  but  one  single  end,  the  spiritual  melioration 
of  individuals,  the  purity  of  conscience,  the  union  to  thai 
which  is  true,  the  holiness  of  the  soul.  Christ  speakSy  and  at 
once  generations  become  his  by  stricter,  closer  ties  than  those 
of  blood — by  the  most  sacred,  by  the  most  indissoluble  of  all 
union&.  He  lights  up  the  flame  of  a  love  which  consumes  self- 
love,  which  prevails  over  every  other  love.  The  founders  of 
other  religions  never  conceived  of  this  mystical  love,  which  is 
the  essence  of  Christianity,  and  is  beautifully  called  charity. 
In  every  attempt  to  effect  this  thing,  namely,  to  make  himself 
lelievedj  man  deeply  feels  his  own  impotence.  So  that  Christ's 
greatest  miracle,  undoubtedly,  is  the  reign  of  charity.     .     .    . 

*  Now  that  I  am  at  St.  Helena — now  that  I  am  alone,  chained 
to  this  rock,  who  fights  and  wins  empires  for  me  ?  Who  are  the 
courtiers  of  my  misfortunes  ?  Who  makes  efforts  for  me  in 
Europe  ?  Where  are  my  friends  ?  Yes,  two  or  three,  whom 
your  fidelity  immortalizes — ^you  share,  you  console  my  exile. . . 

^  Such  is  the  fate  of  great  men  I  So  it  was  with  Csesar  and 
Alexander.  And  I,  too,  am  forgotten.  And  the  name  of  a 
conqueror  and  an  emperor  is  a  college  theme!  Our  exploits 
are  tasks  given  to  pupils  by  their  tutor,  who  sit  in  judgment 
upon  us,  awarding  us  censure  or  praise.  .  .  .  Behold  the 
destiny,  near  at  hand,  of  him  who  has  been  called  the  great 
Napoleon.  What  an  abyss  between  my  deep  misery  and  the 
eternal  reign  of  Christ,  who  is  proclaimed,  loved,  adored,  and 
which  is  extending  over  all  the  earth.  Is  this  to  die  ?  Is  it  not 
rather  to  live  ?   The  death  of  Christ  I   It  is  the  death  of  God.' 

In  reply  to  the  argument  of  General  Bertrand,  to  prove  that 
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Christ  was  merely  a  man,  Napoleon  said :  *  I  know  men,  and 
I  tell  you  that  Jesus  Christ  is  not  a  man.  Superficial  minds 
see  a  resemblance  between  Christ  and  the  founders  of  empires 
and  the  gods  of  other  religions.  That  resemblance  does  not 
exist.  There  is  between  Christianity  and  whatever  other  re- 
ligion the  distance  of  infinity.' 

Such,  during  his  imprisonment  at  St.  Helena,  were  the  medij 
tations  which  the  reading  of  the  great  Napoleon  suggested  to 
his  wonderful  mind.     They  remind  one  of  the  celebrated  con- 
fession of  Rousseau,  which,  as  everybody  knows,  ends  with  the 
memorable  words,  ^  Socrates  died  like  a  philosopher,  but  Jesus 
Christ  like  a  god.'      The  author  of  that  confession — the  most 
impassioned  genius  of  the  eighteenth  century,  as  Napoleon 
was  of  the  nineteenth — labors  for  words  in  which  to  express 
his  unuttered  and  unutterable  conceptions  of  the  superhuman 
character  of  Christ.     But,  after  all,  he  adds, '  /  cannot  ho- 
lieve.^    Now,  why  could  neither  a  Kousseau  nor  a  Kenan  be- 
lieve in  Him  whose   ineffable  glory  seems  to  have  so  com- 
pletely captivated  their  imaginations  and  cast  so  .powerful  a 
spell  over  their  genius  ?    The  secret  of  their  unbelief  is  laid 
bare,  and  its  philosophy  explained,  by  the  words  of  Jesus : 
*  He  that  is  of  God  heareth  God's  word :   ye  therefore  hear 
them  not,  because  ye  are  not  of  God.'^    *  My  sheep  hear  my 
voice,  and  I  know  them,  and  they  follow  me^    *  But  ye  can 
not  believe,  because  ye  are  not  of  my  sheep.'     '  If  God  were 
your  Father,  ye  would  love  me ;  for  I  proceeded  forth  and  came 
from  God."    *  Ye  are  from  beneath,  I  am  from  above ;  ye 
are  of  this  world,  I  am  not  of  this  world.    I  said  therefore 
unto  you,  that  ye  shall  die  in  your  sins ;  for  if  ye  believe  not 
that  I  am  he,  ye  shall  die  in  your  sins.'*    *  Ye  have  not  his 
word  abiding  in  you :  for  whom  he  hath  sent,  him  ye  believe 
not.     ...      I  receive  not  honor  ft'om  men.    But  I  know 
you,  that  ye  have  not  the  love  of  God  in  you.    I  am  come  in 
my  Father's  name,  and  ye  receive  me  not :  if  another  shall 
come  in  his  own  name,  him  ye  will  receive.    How  can  ye  he- 
lievcj  which  receive  honor  one  of  another,  and  seek  not  the 
honor  that  cometh  from  God  only  V^ 

1  John  viii.  47.  2  Ibid  x.  20,  27.  3  Ibid  viii,  42. 

4  Ibid.    viii.  23,  24.  5  Ibid.    v.  88-44. 
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In  a  previous  article  it  has  been  shown  that  we  have  been 
false,  in  many  particulars,  to  our  birthright  in  the  hearty  En- 
glish speech ;  that,  so  far  as  we  have  gone  aside  from  the  ac- 
cepted standard  of  that  speech,  we  have  gone  astray — gone 
contrary  to  good  uijage,  to  propriety,  to  the  genius  itself  of  the 
English  tongue.  It  remains  to  trace  the  causes  of  this  de- 
terioration in  our  language,  and  we  must  seek  them,  as  has 
already  been  shown,  in  ourselves.  If  we  were  not  deteriorated 
our  language  would  not  be  so. 

The  leading  causes  which,  in  our  judgment,  have  wrought 
this  evil,  have  been  our  national  ignorance,  acted  upon  and 
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intensified  by  our  national  vanity.    It  is  not  worth  while  to 
mince  matters,  nor  to  hide  our  heads  like  ostriches,  nor  to  pre- 
tend to  be  nnconscions  of  what  all  the  world  knows  and  sneers 
at.    Education  is  unquestionably  more  widely  difi*used  in  this 
country  than  in  any  other ;  but  then,  education  here  is  more 
than  proportionately  diluted.    Everybody  has  a  feeble  smatter- 
ing of  culture ;  but  there  are  fewer  persons  who  have  more 
than  a  smattering  than  in  any  other  civilized  region  of  the 
globe.     When  it  comes  to  high  culture,  where  is  the  class,  in 
any  of  our  communities,  which  may  be  honestly  said  to  pos- 
sess it?    Are  our  politicians  a  cultivated  class?    Are  our 
divines  ?    Our  members  of  the  learned  professions  ?    Nay,  are 
our  educators  themselves,  our  college  professors,  our  makers  of 
books,  and  inventors  of  systems,  fortified  for  their  tasks,  we  do 
not  say  with  a  culture  equal  to  that  of  the  first  men  of  Europe, 
but  with  a  cultivation  sufficient  even  to  enable  them  to  com- 
prehend  the  form  itself  of  the  problem  they  have  undertaken 
to  solve  ?    This  condition  of  defective  culture  need  not  to  have 
been,  for  in  our  colonial  and  revolutionary  periods  we  had  a 
class  of  divines,  statesmen,  and  schoolmasters — a  large  class  in 
proportion  to  our  scanty  population — that  were  admirably  in- 
structed, and  fully  competent  to  transmit  their  gifts  and  influ- 
ences to  their  successors.    Nor  would  they  have  failed  to  do 
so  but  for  the  disastrous  influences  brought  to  bear  upon  our 
affairs  by  our  inordinate  national  vanity,  our  crazy  ambition 
to  be  peculiar  and  notorious  at  all  hazards,  and  our  proclivity 
to  make  the  leveling  instinct  of  democracy  the  one  single  law 
of  social  culture  as  well  as  of  political  life.     Under  these  in- 
fluences we  cut  ourselves  adrift  from  the  lessons  and  fruits  of 
experience  elsewhere ;  we  grew  not  only  impatient  of  study 
and  control,  but  came  to  scorn  all  but  short-cuts,  and  we  fan- 
cied the  slightest  thing  we  did  at  our  ease  to  be  better  than 
the  best  products  of  the  most  zealous  labor  of  all  others.     '  If 
the  blind  lead  the  blind,  shall  not  both  fall  in  the  ditch  ? ' 
Blind  vanity  conducting  off  blind  ignorance  upon  a  devil's 
dance  through  all  the  limbos  of  undigested  folly,  whither 
would  such  a  march  tend  but  one  way  ?    Because  we  had 
stumbled  upon  new  political  forms  outside  the  region  of  ex- 
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perience,  we  must  set  ourselves  to  invent  new  social  forms,  con- 
trary to  experience,  to  feign  new  modes  of  thought  and  new 
conditions  of  manners ;  and  thns,  in  spite  of  ns,  we  have  had 
new  linguistic  forms  to  grow  up  within  us,  like  those  parasites 
which  seem  to  spring  spontaneously  into  life  as  soon  as  an  or- 
ganization gets  to  be  unhealthy. 

The  effect  of  those  things  is  painfully  perceptible  through- 
out the  entire  range  of  our  culture.  *  Our  literature,'  as  Pro- 
fessor Lowell  has  well  said,  '  has  no  centre ;  or,  if  it  have,  it  is 
like  that  of  the  sphere  of  Hermes.  It  is  divided  into  many 
systems,  each  revolving. round  its  several  suns,  and  often  pre- 
senting to  the  rest  only  the  faint  glimmer  of  a  milk-and-water 
way.'  But  this  literature  is  not  only  clique-ridden  and 
acephalous,  it  is  almost  entirely  without  the  instinct  of  art. 
Its  most  disagreeable  trait  to  highly  cultivated  students  is  its 
bad  taste.  Our  national  taste  is  worse  than  none  at  all,  for  it 
seems  to  be  an  inherc^ly  vicious  taste.  We  incline  to  the 
tawdry  in  style,  to  the  violent  in  manner ;  we  admire  a  profu- 
sion of  commonplace  ornament,  not  the  natural  growth  of  a 
subject,  but  stuck  on  as  inconsequently  as  a  lady's  ^anni^,  and 
we  cultivate  a  diffuseness  and  verbosity  which  cannot  be  con- 
sorted with  strength.  We  commit  these  faults,  it  would  seem, 
not  so  much  from  lack  of  models  of  a  better  sort,  but  because 
our  taste  inclines  us  to  '  fine  writing,'  to  the  ^  spread-eagle ' 
style,  to  a  preference  for  extravagance  over  beauty.  This  is  a 
right  parvenu  tendency,  and,  sooth  to  say,  we  have  a  general 
admiration  for  parvenu  things.  Our  ear  is  a  bad  one,  and  we 
cultivate  it  to  choose  discords  and  clash,  rather  than  to  seek 
what  is  harmonious  and  in  keeping.  What  Walter  Scott  said 
of  us  socially  is  measurably  trueof  our  letters  likewise :  *  They 
are  a  people  possessed  of  very  considerable  energy,  quickened 
and  brought  into  eager  action  by  an  honorable  love  of  their 
country  and  pride  in  their  institutions ;  but  they  are  as  yet 
rude  in  their  ideas  of  social  intercourse,  and  totally  ignorant, 
speaking  generally,  of  the  art  of  good  breeding,  which  consists 
chiefly  in  a  postponement  of  one's  own  petty  wishes  and  com- 
forts lo  those  of  others.'*  The  consequence  is  that  the  great 
1  Letter  to  Miss  Edgewortli,  in  Lockhart^s  Life. 
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body  of  our  writers  have  treated  the  noble  materials  of  the 
English  speech  at  their  command  as  Joel  Barlow  was  accused, 
by  a  contemporary  poetaster,  of  treating  the  Psalms : 

*  You*ye  proved  yourself  a  sinAil  creeter, 
Tou*ye  murdered  Watts  and  spoilt  the  metre ; 
•     You've  tried  the  Word  of  God  to  alter, 
And  for  your  pains  deserve  a  halter.*^ 

These  inartistic  qualities  of  our  literature  give  it  a  wretched 
air  of  inefSciency  and  inconditism,  which  tends  to  make  it 
seem  much  more  feeble  than  it  actually  is.  There  is  a  sort  of 
hobble-de-hoy  manner  in  even  our  best  writers,  and  a  provin- 
cial quality  in  our  best  speech,  which  are  fatal  at  once  to  the 
proper*expansion  of  our  intellect  and  the  competent  establish- 
ment of  our  reputation.  What  standing  have  we?  What 
standing  deserve  we?  What  do  we  do  unto  others  that  should 
make  them  do  well  by  us  ?  What  class  is  there  in  our  com- 
munities which  merits  to  be  addresse<Un  the  tones  of  scholar- 
ship, taste  and  thought  ?  Do  we  appreciate  learning  for  learn- 
ing's sake  ?  Do  we  nurture  art  for  art's  sake  ?  Do  we  give  an 
honest  reception  to  genuine  original  thought,  and  rejoice  be- 
cause it  is  genuine  and  original?  How  bitterly  true  the 
critic's  scomftil  remark  concerning  Mr.  R.  H.  Dana's  literary 
ventures,  that  he  had  acquired  *  the  experience  hitherto  not 
uncommon  in  the  higher  American  literature,  that  if  he  would 
write  as  a  poet  and  philosopher,  and  publish  as  a  gentleman, 
he  must  pay  as  well  as  compose ! '  Mr.  C.  T.  Brooks'  trans- 
lation of  Jean  Paul's  2Htan  abided  twenty  years  in  MSS.,  not 
able  to  find  a  publis!ier  who  was  rash  enough  to  print  it ;  but 
Mr.  Mark  Twain's  burlesque  *  Travels '  circulate  immedi- 
ately by  the  hundred  thousand,  and  Mr.  Josh  Billings'  ill-spelt 
twaddle  is  making  his  own  fortune,  and  his  printer's  also  I 
Such  a  condition  of  things  is  simply  fatal  to  culture.  Thought 
will  not  venture  into  fields  where  it  is  continually  disprized. 
As  a  keen  observer  once  said,  referring  to  this  very  subject : 
<  The  actor,  in  order  to  act  well  his  part,  must  have  a  good 
theatre  and  a  respectable  audience.  Would  Demosthenes  and 
Cicero  have  astonished  mankind  by  their  oratory,  if  th#y  had 

1  Duyckbinck's  Cyclopaedia. 
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Bpoken  in  Sparta  or  in  Carthage  ?  Would  Addison  have  writ- 
ten his  Spectator  in  KamBchatka,  or  Locke  his  work  on  the 
Understanding  at  Madrid }  Destroy  the  inducement  to  act, 
take  away  the  capacity  to  judge,  and  annihilate  the  value  of 
applause,  and  poetry  sinks  into  dullness,  philosophy  loses  its 
power  of  research,  and  eloquence  evaporates  into  froth  and 
mummery."  We  do  admire,  however!  Albeit  we  neglect 
true  merit,  we  admire  with  a  forty-horse  power  those  things 
which  we  conceit  to  be  admirable.  Aye,  this  new  Oroscuhia 
esv/riens  of  an  American  literature  will  not  perish  for  a  de- 
ficiency in  blowing  its  trumpet  I  Triton's  horn  were  no  more 
audible  than  the  thin  quaver  of  a  penny  whistle  in  comparison 
with  the  resonant  blast  we  continually  hear.  The  paladin's 
bugle  that  sounded  so  far  over  tHe  hills  from  Boncevalles ;  the 
expiring  effort  of  Anthony  van  Corlaer,  which  is  said  to  echo 
still  among  the  Highlands  of  the  Hudson — nay,  even  the  nine 
times  repeated  fanfaronade  before  which  the  mighty  walls  of 
Jericho  crumbled  and  fell  like  a  child's  card-castle — none  of 
these  can  compare  with  the  brazen  fury  and  impetuous  tumult 
with  which  the  Genius  of  America  ^  sounds  his  barbaric  yawp 
over  the  roofs  of  the  world.'*  How  we  bespatter  ourselves 
with  laudation,  like  ducks  that  play  in  a  puddle  after  it  has 
rained  1  The  ^ young  England'  poets,  Dobell,  Bulwer,  Swin- 
burne, Morris  and  Bosatti,  seem  to  have  effected  an  arrange- 
ment by  which  whatever  any  one  of  them  writes  the  others 
shall  criticise;  and  the  quantity  of  hysterical  admiration  and 
puelline  raising  of  hands  and  eyes  and  waving  of  applausive 
cambric  that  has  already  resulted  from  this  camaraderie  is 
really  surprising,  not  to  say  alarming.  But  in  this  land  of 
ours  we  are  all  of  us  critics  jast  as  we  are  all  poets ;  and  the 
only  trouble  is  that  the  hue  and  cry  has  been  so  great,  the 
epithets  are  growing  scarce.  We  do  our  admiration  just  as 
we  make  our  shoe-pegs,  by  wholesale ;  and  our  praise  is  not 
subject  to  other  conditions  than  limit  of  space  or  defect  of 
verbiage.  So  it  happens  that  the  ^  hifalutin '  blows  amongst 
us  like  a  scarlet  peony,  in  whose  bursting  coarse  glare  no 

1  DeWitt  Clinton.    Discourse  on  Provincial  Influences  on  Literature. 

• 

2  Whitman.    Leaves  of  Grass. 
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other  flowers  can  be  seen.  All  that  we  have,  all  that  we  are, 
all  that  we  expect  to  be,  is  incomparably  superior  to  corres- 
ponding things  elsewhere ;  and  this  superlative  transcendence 
breaks  out  constantly  in  our  speech  like  the  measles  among 
children.  We  use  so  many  intensives  in  our  common,  every- 
day dialect  that  we  are  quite  poverty-stricken  in  the  presence 
of  extraordinary  occasions.    *  Magnificent,'  ^  splendid,'  *  grand,' 

*  superb,'  *  awful,'  *  dreadftil,'  are  the  qualities  which  our  facile 
tongues  ascribe  in  turn  to  every  event  and  nearly  eVery  object 
encountered  in  the  ordinary  passages  of  hum-drum  life.  Our 
panegyric  style  redounds  with  such  amiable  qualitatives  as 

*  justly  celebrated,'  ^  famous,'  *  gorgeous,'  *  superb.'  Simplicity 
has  no  currency  in  our  mart  .of  words.  If  it  rains,  the  floods 
pour ;  if  it  snows,  the  earth  is  at  least  enveloped  in  her  ermine 
mantle.  Beecher's  sermons  are  never  less  than  divine ;  Col- 
fax's grin  is  an  angelic  smile ;  and  Grant's  stolid  countenance 
is  engraven  deep  with  the  mystic  wrinkles  of  a  Sphinx ! 

But  our  panegyric  style  is  just  our  every-day  style,  and  we 
have  no  better  for  Sunday.  The  thread  of  bombast  is  drawn 
through  all  the  woof  of  our  talk.  This,  as  some  one  has 
forcibly  said,  *  keeps  pari  passu  with  our  walk ;  our  speech  is 
quite  commensurate  with  our  greatness;  we  talk  big  as  we 
grow  big ;  our  style,  with  our  smart  doings  for  our  theme,  is 
like  young  America's  trowsers,  generally  of  the  cAard^  loud 
order,  showy  in  color  and  large  in  pattern.'  The  misfortune 
of  this,  the  writer  seems  to  think,  is  that  after  all  we  end  in 
uttering  Nick  Bottom's  roar,  not  the  lion's.  It  is  certain  that 
Mr.  John  Neal's  voice  is  not  bovine,  albeit  very  blatant,  when 
he  says  to  us,  in  one  of  his  prefaces,  that '  I  do  not  pretend  to 
write  English ;  that  is,  I  do  not  pretend  to  write  what  the 
English  themselves  call  English.  I  do  not,  and  I  hope  to 
God — I  say  this  reverently — that  I  never  shall  write  what  is 
now  worshiped  under  the  name  of  dassicdl  English.  It  is  no 
natural  language — it  never  was;  it  never  will  be  spoken  alive 
on  this  earth,  and  therefore  ought  never  to  be  written.  We 
have  dead  languages  enough  now,  but  the  deadest  language  I 
ever  met  with  or  heard  of  was  that  in  use  among  the  writers 
of  Queen  Anne's  day.'    Mr.  Lowell's  critique  upon  Neal,  we 
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may  observe  in  passing,  will  snit  nearly  all  our  writers,  and 
perhaps  supplies  a  leading  cause  of  the  absence  of  art  from  the 
style  and  frame-work  of  our  speech.*  Neal  is  a  typical  Amer- 
ican, and  we  wish  to  know  how  it  is  possible  to  impart  culture 
to  one  so  completely  satisfied  with  himself,  and  so. totally 
ignorant  of  the  existence  of  better  things? 

We  do  not  pretend  to  say,  however,  that  we  ourselves  are 
exclusively  to  be  blamed  for  this  inordinate  feeling  of  self-con- 
sequence which  is  our  national  foible.  In  many  respects  we 
merit  to  be  pitied  rather  than  blamed.  We  have  been  lapped 
in  very  pleasant  delusive  dreams,  from  which,  so  far,  we  have 
had  no  rude  awakings.  From  being  a  puny  population,  scat- 
tered in  disjointed  colonies  over  an  extensive  region  of  coun- 
try, and  that  country  so  rough  and  rude  that  the  business  of 
mere  existence  was  the  sole  business  we  had  time  to  engage 
in,  and  even  then  it  was  almost  a  life-and-death  struggle,  in 
some  parts,  against  the  towering  forces  of  an  unkind,  mina- 
tory and  repulsive  Nature;  from  having  a  *  government  deriva- 
tive and  dependent,  without  patronage  and  influence,  and  in 
hostility  to  the  public  sentiment ;'  from  enjoying  that  pecu- 
liarly small  consideration  which  is  accorded  to  colonies — the 
sinecures  in  office  for  unpensioned  younger  sons,  and  the 
laughing-stock  of  ensigns  and  the  military  snobs  of  garrisons 
from  this  lowly  sphere  'these  United  States '  suddenly  bloomed 
into  a  power  upon  earth,  an  independent  congeries  of  individ- 
ual States,  which  had  baffled  and  defeated  the  greatest  power 
in  Europe,  proud  England,  mistress  of  the  seas.  We  became 
the  favored  ally  of  great  kingdoms  and  powerful  sovereigns ; 
the  land  of  the  Future,  the  hope  of  unborn  millions,  the  effec- 
tive example  of  beneficent  institutions  never  before  conceived 

1  *  He  might  have  been  poet,  but  that  in  its  stead,  he 
Professed  to  believe  that  he  was  so  already : 
Too  hasty  to  wait  tiU  Art's  fruit  should  drop, 
He  must  pelt  down  an  unripe  and  colicy  crop.    .    .    . 
In  letters,  too  soon  is  as  bad  as  too  late — 
Could  he  <mly  have  waited  he  might  have  been  great. 
But  he  plumped  into  Helicon  up  to  the  waist. 
And  muddied  the  stream  ere  he  took  his  first  taste.' 

A  FabU  for  CrUicB. 
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except  in  the  brains  of  dreamy  philosophers.  Ours,  too,  was 
the  land  of  many  prophecies.  Here  was  to  be  the  seat,  so 
men  said,  of  that  Scriptural  Fifth  Monarchy  about  which  the 
Puritan  brain  grew  so  inflamed.  This  was  the  region  into 
which  the  arts  and  sciences,  weary  of  ancient  and  foredone 
Europe — ^cette  vieUe  Europe  qui  m^enn^uiey  as  Napoleon  said 
— were  to  leap  rejoicing,  as  Ponce  de  Leon  leaped  ashore  at 
Biribi,  seeking  the  fountain  of  perpetual  youth.  This  was  the 
land  of  which  saintly  George  Herbert  prophesied  such  won- 
ders in  his  Church  MiUtcmty  saying, 

*  Religion  stands  on  tiptoe  in  our  land, 
Heady  to  pass  to  the  American  strand/ 

This,  too,  was  the  theme  of  Sir  Thomas  Browne's  rhymed 
Prophecy^  and  especially  was  it  the  text  of  good  Bishop  Berk- 
ley's world-famous  verses — 

'  Westward  the  course  of  Empire  takes  its  way,'  Ac. 

From  the  very  first,  indeed,  America  has  been  looked  to  by 
the  nations  as  a  resting  place  for  the  weary-footed  doves  of 
human  hope,  as  a  tree  whence  would  be  surely  plucked  an 
olive  branch  in  which  there  should  be  no  deception.  Colum- 
bus, Amerigo,  and  their  companions,  saw  in  it  the  mighty 
empire  of  Genghis,  through  which  the  Christian  realm  of 
Prester  John  would  be  reached,  the  whole  world  christian- 
ized, and  the  time  made  to  arrive  when  the  lion  should  lie 
down  with  the  lamb.  Enthusiastic  admirers  of  Celtic  anti- 
quity discovered  in  it  traces  of  the  voyages  of  Madoc,  son  of 
Owen  Guineth;  Chapelaine  was  saved  from  the  scalping-knife 
of  the  Tuscaroras  by  addressing  them  in  ^ their  native  Gaelic;' 
while  dreamy  philosophers  were  everywhere  convinced  that  in 
the  new  land  was  realized  Plato's  dream  of  Atlantis,  and  Sene- 
ca's vision  of  the  hoped-for  Satumian  realm.  *  I  would  wish 
never  more  to  quit  Spain,'  writes  Anghiera,  a  contemporary 
of  these  great  discoveries,  ^  since  I  am  here  at  the  fountain 
head  of  tidings  of  the  newly  discovered  lands,  and  where  I 
may  hope,  as  the  historian  of  such  great  events,  to  acquire  for 
my  name  some  renown  with  posterity.'  And  Jerome  Cordan, 
speaking  of  the  discoverer,  says  '  at  nunc  quibus  te  laudibua 
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offer cmi  Xtophore  CoVwmhi^  nan  /amilm  tanivm^  non  Oen/Ur 
ends  v/rbisy  non  ItalioB  ProvmoicBy  non  Ev/ropoBy  pa/rUs  orbia 
solurriy  sed  hwncmi  generis  deous.^^ 

But  even  after  the  first  flush  of  enthusiasm  had  long  faded, 
and  America  had  settled  down  into  a  sober  and  not  very  pro- 
gressive colonial  existence,  she  was  still  looked  toward  as  the 
land  of  the  future.  The  British  settlements  were  especially 
contemplated  as  a  harbor  of  refuge  for  the  English  language, 
if  that  period  should  ever  arrive  when  Lord  Macaulay's  New 
Zealander  should  stand  moralizing  over  the  ruins  of  London. 
When  Gibbon  submitted  his  first  essay,  written  in  French,  to 
David  Hume,  the  latter  said :  *  Why  do  you  compose  in  French, 
and  carry  faggots  into  the  wood,  as  Horace  says,  in  regard  to 
Bomans  who  wrote  in  Greek  ?  .  .  .  Let  the  French  tri- 
umph in  the  present  difPdsion  of  their  tongue.  Our  solid  and 
increasing  establishments  in  America,  where  we  less  dread  the 
innovations  of  barbarians,  promise  a  superior  stability  and 
.duration  to  the  English  language.'  And  John  Adams,  near 
about  the  same  time,  wrote  to  Benjamin  Bush  that  ^  There  is 
nothing  in  my  little  reading  more  ancient  in  my  memory  than 
the  observation  that  arts,  sciences  and  empire  had  traveled 
westward;  and  in  conversation  it  was  always  added,  since  I 
was  a  child,  that  their  next  leap  would  be  over  the  Atlantic 
into  America.' 

Speedily  the  child  of  prediction,  that  had  been  crowned 
with  the  aureola  at  birth,  and  had  strangled  serpents  in  its 
cradle,  sprang  into  actual  strength  and  b^an  to  do  actual 
deeds  of  prowess  against  lions  and  monsters : 

'  So  folk  knew  this  was  he 
That  in  Amphytrion's  palace  first  saw  light, 
And  whose  first  hour  began  with  deadly  fight, 
Alemena's  son,  the  dreadfiil  Hercules ; 
The  man  whose  shout  the  close  Nemean  trees 
Had  stifled,  and  the  lion  met  in  vain ; 
The  ravisher  of  hell,  the  serpent's  bane. 
Whom  neither  Gods  nor  fate  could  overwhelm.'' 

1  Humboldt.    Cosmos  ii. 

2  William  Morris'  Jason, 
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Had  we  not  cause  to  be  arrogant,  impatient  of  authority  and 
establishments,  eager  to  perpetrate  reforms  and  neologisms  ? 
We  had  given  to  the  world  new  political  forms,  a  modified 
social  system,  and  new  doctrines  of  economy;  and  already  we 
beheld  the  powerful  contagion  of  these  novelties  fermenting  in 
the  sick  and  longing  heart  of  weary  Europe,  and  promising  to 
work  the  good  there  that  they  had  wrought  within  us.  The  best 
and  surest  way  for  us  to  cement,  solidify  and  crystallize  these 
blessings  to  ourselves,  and  for  the  use  of  humanity  at  large, 
^  was  through  the  invention  of  new  forms  of  speech  that  should 

be  perfectly  consonant  with  our  recently  developed  utilitarian 
notions  about  other  things.  Why  obey  tradition  and  weigh 
ourselves  down  with  the  lumber  and  clumsy  contrivances  of  the 
past  in  respect  of  language  when  we  had  just  now  so  happily 
rid  ourselves  of  such  burdens  in  respect  of  other  things  ?  This 
is  the  way  the  matter  was  discussed,  even  by  our  people  of  the 
highest  culture ;  and  the  attempt  was  deliberately  made  to 
found  an  'Americanese'  dialect,  in  which  the  features  that 
distinguished  us  from  the  English  might  take  root,  flourish 
and  perpetuate  themselves.  In  the  earliest  correspondence 
between  Franklin  and  Noah  Webster  we  find  that  the  philos- 
opher— who,  though  essentially  genial  in  habit,  was  a  thor- 
oughly-convinced disciple  of  that  narrow  sort  of  utility  which 
limits  itself  to  the  exigencies  of  to-day,  and  aims  no  higher 
than  present  convenience  and  immediate  satisfaction  —  was 
very  ready  to  predict  a  great  influence  to  the  English  language 
through  the  rapid  spread  of  that  speech  in  American  settle- 
ments, and  eager  to  forward  what  he  considered  the  happy 
movement  by  suggesting  the  expediency  and  propriety  of  or- 
thographic reform,  and  such  other  changes  as  would  make  the 
language  easier  for  foreigners  to  acquire.  He  even  went  so 
far,  indeed,  as  to  propose  to  remove  the  difficulty  of  ambigu- 
ous and  conflicting  sounds  by  the  heroic  method  of  a  new  and 
more  copious  alphabet.  Had  this  notion  been  carried  out,  the 
queer  whimsy  of  one  of  our  Secretaries  of  State  might  have 
been  realized,  and  our  ambassadors  to « foreign  powers  have 
added  a  republican  dialect  to  their  republican  court-dress  and 
republican  manners.     Mr.  Webster's  first  thought  in  regard  to 
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his  Bpelling-book  did  not  contemplate  so  much  an  orthographic 
reform  as  a  politic  expurgation  from  onr  tex^books  of  obso- 
lete and  nn-American  teachings  in  respect  of  regal  rights  and 
hierarchical  assTiinptions.  He  wanted  our  children  to  be  taught 
to  regard  ^  the  good  King  George'  as  a  bloody  and  stupid  old 
tyrant ;  *  the  virtuous  aristocracy '  to  be  held  up  in  the  light 
of  corrupt  minions  of  despotism ;  and  *  the  union  of  Church 
and  State '  to  be  understood  as  a  halting  substitute  for  ^  Pa- 
pacy and  Prelacy.'  But  Webster's  passion  was  like  the  pas- 
sion of  all  reformers — it  grew  by  what  it  fed  upon.  Before 
his  spelling  book  had  rieached  many  thousands  of  the  many 
millions  who  have  thumbed  it,  he  projected  and  published  his 
essay  proposing  that  reform  in  orthography  which  has  made 
him  the  laughing  stock  of  linguistic  students.  In  this  pro- 
gramme— which  was  nearly  identical  with  the  *  sweating  pro- 
cess '  resorted  io  by  the  gentry  who  tamper  with  coinage — ^he 
coolly  recommended  to  drop  all  silent  and  superfluous  letters, 
to  substitute  *  characters  of  a  certain  and  definite  sound  for 
those  more  vague  and  intermediate,'  and  to  alter  certain  char- 
acters so  that  they  might  be  used  to  mark  the  distinctions  of 
sound  more  accurately.  He  urged  the  expediency  of  this 
reform  upon  a  variety  of  grounds.  By  cutting  away  super- 
fluous letters,  he  said,  pronunciation  would  not  only  be  made 
easier  for  foreigners  and  children^  but,  by  the  reduction  thus 
effected  in  the  space  of  our  texts,  we  should  actually  be  able 
to  save  one  page  in  every  seventeen  or  eighteen  printed,  an 
item  of  thrift  that  could  not  fail  to  benefit  the  nation  very 
largely.'  ^  But  a  capital  advantage  of  this  reform,'  urged  Mr. 
Webster,  with  a  force  that  must  have  wrought  irresistible  con- 
viction in  New  England,  *  would  be  that  it  would  make  a  dif- 
ference between  the  English  orthography  and  the  American. 
This  will  startle  those  who  have  not  attended  to  the  subject, 
but  I  am  confident  that  such  an  event  is  an  object  of  vast 
political  consequence.  For  the  alteration,  however  small, 
would  encourage  the  publication  of  books  in  our  own  country. 
It  would  render  it,  in  some  measure,  necessary  that  all  our 
books  should  be  printed  in  America.  The  English  would 
never  copy  our  orthography  for  their  own  use,  and,  conse- 
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qnently,  the  same  impressions  of  books  would  not  answer  for 
both  comitries.  The  inhabitants  of  the  present  generation^ 
would  read  the  English  impressions;  but  posterity,  being 
taught  a  different  spelling,  would  prefer  the  American  orthog- 
raphy.' What  a  right  peddler's  argument  this,  that  we  could 
compensate  ourselves,  out  of  the  base  and  vulgar  returns  of  a 
mere  mercantile  advantage,  in  dollars  and  cents,  for  the  loss 
of  all  the  traditions  of  our  noble  speech,  for  its  conversion  into 
a  mere  mechanical  engine,  and  for  the  transformation  of 
Shakspeare,  Bacon  and  Milton — our  glory,  our  pride,  our 
honor — ^into  authors  virtually  foreign,  and  who  would  need  to 
be  translated  before  the  vulgar  could  comprehend  them  I 

Webster's  base,  material,  vulgar  and  narrow-minded  utilita- 
rian views  struck  speedy  root  and  bore  abundant  fruit.  The 
soil  was  congenial  to  them.  In  1804,  that  most  ridiculous  of 
all  the  petty  he-cotqueans  who  have  ever  piddle  about  on  the 
fringes  of  science.  Dr.  Samuel  L.  Mitchell,  gravely  proposed 
that  we  should  adopt  a  new  name,  a  peculiar  designation,  for 
the  country,  calling  it  Fbsdonia,  or  FbedonI  The  people 
could  then  sail  the  seas  and  peddle  notions  as  Fredea^  or  Fr^- 
doniansy  and  their  goods  would  be  known  as  Fredish  nutmegs 
or  Fredonian  wooden- wares,  &c.'  TLis  crazy  crotchet — 
worthy  the  brain  of  poor  Tom  o'  Bedlam,  or  McDonald 
Clarke,  or  Mr.  Secretary  Boutwell — ^has  been  a  frequent  con- 
ceit of  many  persons  who  should  have  known  better.  Yarious 
substitutes  for  our  present  name  have  been  at  various  times 
proposed,  ranging  from  Columbia  down  to  Fedunkia,  from 
All^hania  down  to  Communipaw.  Even  Edgar  A.  Foe  was 
so  absurd  as  to  seriously  advocate  the  adoption  of  Appalachia 
instead  of  the  United  States.  Webster's  orthographic  ginger- 
bread work  found  an  unhappy  imitator  in  Thomas  S.  Grimk^, 
of  South  Carolina,  who  even  went  so  far  as  to  utter  books 
in  his  revised  text,  saying,  ^  I  hav  publishd  sevral  pamphlets 
accordingly.'  6rimk6,  however,  was  a  man  with  a  very  pal- 
pable bee  in  his  bonnet.    Another  of  his  whimsies  was  to 

1  Webster,  we  must  remember,  wrote  what  he  taught — Americanese. 
HeDce  this  peoplipg  of  Tune. 

2  See  Duyckhink's  Cyclopaedia. 
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object  to  classical  and  mathematical  studies — ^the  entire  cnr- 
riculnm,  in  fact — upon  the  ground  that  they  were  '  defectiv, 
irrelijus  and  un-American  "  1 

The  injuriousness,  as  \^ell  as  fallacy  and  absurdity,  of  this 
sort  of  reform  by  the  strong  hand  is  immediately  apparent  to 
all  save  minds  twisted  all  askew  by  foregone  prejudice.  Sen- 
sible men,  indeed,  have  often  claimed — and  not  without  some 
show  of  reason — that  a  radical  reformation  could  be  advant- 
ageously brought  about  in  our  speech,  and  one  that  would 
contribute  largely  at  once  to  facility  in  acquiring  it,  and  ease 
in  giving  precision  and  euphony  to  its  utterance.  Thus  Cob- 
bett,  that  incarnation  of  the  practical,  wanted  to  drop  all 
irregular  preterits,  and  foi^n  all  verbs  in  ed;  while  archdeacon 
Hare  has  suggested  a  return  to  the  practice  of  Spenser  and 
Milton,  by  employing  t  instead  of  ed  in  all  past  terminations, 
writing  slept  and  lookty  &c.,  in  place  of  the  usual  forms. 
Thus  again,  that  wiseacre,  Pinkerton,  has  discovered  that  our 
rhythmic  short-comings  are  due  to  our  deficiency  in  vowel 
terminations,  and  he  suggested*  that  our  tongue  would  be 
made  harmonious  as  the  Greek  and  flowing  as  the  Italian  by 
the  trifling  addition  of  some  eight  thousand  suffixes,  by  sound- 
ing all  flnal  vowels,  changing  final  s  into  a,  and  appending  o 
to  all  words  ending  in  harsh  consonants!  A  sentence  in 
Finkertonese  would  read  somewhat  in  this  fashion :  ^  Giv6  me 
the  eggo,  ando  I  will  mak^  you  an  omeletta  whica  shall  tickle 
youra  palate  !"* 

The  disciples  of  the  modem  schools  of  phonetics  are  even  at 
the  present  day  striving  to  force  their  systems  upon  us,  and  to 
secure  the  certainty  of  a  radical  orthographic  revolution,  by 
having  a  complete  system  of  phonographic  spelling  and  writing 
introduced  into  our  schools,  along  side  of  and  in  competition 
with  our  present  system.  * 

But  no  radical  reform  in  orthography  is  compatible  with  the 
int^rity  of  a  language,  nor  is  it  advisable  that  such  a  reform 
should  be  attempted,  even  upon  the  grounds  claimed  by  its 
most  urgent  advocates.  The  error  into  which  Webster  fell 
was  in  respect  of  his  right  province  as  a  lexicographer.    He 

1  Fowler,    op.  cit. 
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should  have  made  it  his  real  and  only  business  to  record  the 
language  as  it  was,  and  to  instance  and  collate  the  orthography 
and  the  interpretation  of  words  as  these  were  established  in 
their  actual  use  by  the  best  authors.  He  had  no  mission  to 
yentilate  his  notions  of  emendation  and  reform,  nor  to  attempt 
to  impose  new  and  arbitrary  conditions  upon  speech ;  for  lan- 
guage is  an  actual,  not  a  hypothetical,  matter.  It  is  a  series 
of  facts,  not  a  series  of  possibilities.  It  reforms  itself,  just  as 
a  child  grows,  and  may  not  be  tampered  with  nor  twisted,  any 
more  than  we  may  tamper  with  the  sunshine  or  try  to  alter 
the  scale  of  colors  in  the  solar  spectrum.  We  may  theorize 
about  it,  but  we  cannot  use  it  for  the  counters  of  our  specula- 
tions. Shall  a  surgeon  use  his  knife  to  make  six  fingers  or  six 
toes  grow  where  nature  intended  five  only  ?  Just  as  well  try 
to  do  this  as  to  attempt,  by  arbitrary  means  and  in  pursuance 
of  dogmatic  theories,  to  constrain  a  language  to  wear  one 
form,  when  nature,  in  the  person  of  those  who  use  it,  has 
determined  it  shall  wear  another  form.  Let  us  see  if  all  the 
lexicographers  in  the  world  dan  constrain  an  Englishman  to 
use  the  guttural  cA,  or  a  Frenchman  to  use  the  English  th. 
Let  us  see  if  all  the  utilitarian  philosophy  in  the  world  can 
teach  the  Polynesian  to  eschew  his  vowel  terminations,  or  the 
Chinaman  to  give  up  his  favorite  nasals;  can  make  the 
Irishman  discard  his  accent,  or  the  Scotchman  let  drop  his 
burr.  And  Webster's  attempt,  even  if  it  had  succeeded, 
would  simply  have  broken  down  all  the  historical  associations 
of  our  speech,  in  favor  of  a  system  of  arbitrary  symbols  and 
combinations  that  possessed  neither  value  nor  significance  be- 
yond their  transitory  usefulness  at  the  moment.  Who  but  a 
madman  or  a  fool  would  seriously  endeavor  to  force  the  great 
storehouse  of  our  literature,  where  are  treasured  up  the  accu- 
mulated experience  Itnd  wisdom  of  the  glorious  past  of  a  noble 
and  virtuous  race,  and  all  the  records  of  heroisms  and  magnan- 
imities, flights  of  fancy  and  towerings  of  imagination,  that 
have  been  laboriously  set  down  for  us,  to  be  our  patterns  and 
ensamples  in  conducting  the  great  business  of  life,  and,  having 
forced  it,  and  ruthlessly  scattered  its  most  precious  contents, 
would  contemptuously  bar  it  against  all  future  comers?     Who 
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but  a  lunatic  would  conceive  it  to  be  useful  bo  to  arrange  mat- 
ters as  to  make  it  necessary  for  us  to  study  as  a  foreign  tongue 
that  glorious  English— the  common  treasure  of  poor  and  rich, 
lowly  and  exalted — in  which  our  Bible  is  written — our  Bible, 
the  common  Bible  of  the  English-speaking  people  all  over 
the  earth,  '  that  fountain  of  pure  speech,  that  anchor  of  our 
language  '^  equally  as  much  as  it  is  the  anchor  of  our  faith  ? 
That  noble  English,  moreover,  in  which  the  body  of  our  grand 
old  poetry  is  written,  so  full  of  music  and  rhythm,  so  full  of 
flame  and  tears,  so  full  of  wisdom  and  thought,  that  superb 
aggregate  of  the  feeling  and  emotion,  the  passion  and  the 
impulse,  the  condition  and  the  history,  the  fire  and  flow  of  the 
very  life  itself  of  the  noblest,  because  the  bravest,  most  sincere 
and  most  untiring  of  all  the  noble  races  I  Well  says  John  S. 
Mill — that  '  we  ha/ve  no  right  to  prevent  ourselves  from  trans- 
mitting to  posterity  a  larger  portion  of  this  inheritance  than 
we  may  ourselves  have  profited  by.'^  As  far  as  regards  a 
phonetic  spelling,  it  seems  to  us  that  Archbishop  Trench's 
protest'  is  conclusive :  '  I  can  conceive  no  method  of  so  effec- 
tually defacing  and  barbarizing  our  English  tongue,  no  scheme 
that  would  go  so  far  to  empty  it,  practically  at  least,  and 
for  us,  of  all  the  hoarded  wit,  wisdom,  imagination  and  history 
which  it  contains — to  cut  the  vital  nerves  which  connect  its 
present  with  the  past.'  Every  word,  as  he  has  forcibly  said, 
has  *  two  existences — as  a  spoken  word  and  as  a  written,'  and 
we  have  no  right  to  sacrifice,  nor  yet  to  subordinate,  the  one 
to  the  other.  Besides — and  this,  as  a  practical  argument, 
ought  to  have  weight  with  the^Websterian  school — the  actual 
gain  in  the  matter  would  really  amount  to  nothing,  because 
pronunciation  is  always  changing,  so  that  in  a  few  years  the 
sound  and  spelling  of  words  would  be  as  wide  apart  as  ever. 
Etymological  spelling  is  the  only  safe  anchorage  by  which 
language  can  be  kept  off  the  lee  shore  of  self-destruction.  In 
the  final  analysis,  the  proposition  to  adopt  a  phonetic  spelling 
is  simply  a  proposition  to  do  away  with  education,  by  nullify- 
ing its  advantages,  and  subordinating  the  conquests  of  culture 
to  the  blind  conceits  of  ignorance.  When  a  language  is  trans- 
1  R.  H.  Dana.  2  Logic.  3  On  the  Study  of  Words. 
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formed  into  a  mere  shifting  qaickgand,  that  changes  its  place 
with  every  tide,  there  will  be  small  profit  in  lighting  beacons 
and  erecting  landmarks. 

Besides  its  Jack  Cade  destmctiveness,  this  attempted  re- 
form in  the  direction  of  an  ^  Americanese'  is  wrong  in  princi- 
ple. A  tme  reform  should  back  backward,  in  quest  of  purer, 
because  more  primitive  forms,  but  this  is  a  ^  ira^  a  scramble, 
a  acmoe  qui  peut  movement  toward  the  coming  disease. 
Change  never  needs  to  be  encouraged ;  it  always  comes  fast 
enough.  It  is  perfectly  right  that  we  should  uphold  Ameri- 
can ideas,  and  encourage  our  bards  to  believe  in  the  use  and 
beauty  of  American  themes  in  preference  to  old  world  ones,* 
But  to  attempt  to  persuade  our  bards,  upon  this  flimsy  patri- 
otic pretext,  to  pipe  their  lays  to  melodies  not  drawn  from  the 
healthy  old  English  tongue,  so  full  of  poetic  fire  and  noble 
memories,  but  from  the  cracked  alembic  9f  an  impracticable 
Connecticut  schoolmaster,  is  to  tell  them  that  the  chatterings 
of  a  Brazilian  ape  are  music,  and  Nilsson's  divine  songs  mere 
cacophony  and  discord.  To  our  notion,  the  man  who  deliber- 
ately perverts  or  degrades  a  word  by  changing  its  use  or  by 
disguising  its  etymology,  conducts  himself  at  once  as  ridicu- 
lously and  dishonestly  as  those  snobbish  parvenus  and  nou- 
veaux  riches  of  our  cities  who  paint  their  carriage  panels  with 
the  blazons  of  all  the  nobility  of  England.  Why  not  filch  a 
coat  of  arms  from  Gower  or  Courtenay,  from  Eipon  or 
De  Vere,  just  as  well  as  pervert  a  word  out  of  Sbakspeare,  or 
corrupt  a  spelling  out  of  Pope?  Words  are  not  counters, 
neither  are  they  simply  yfer(»  na;tm*OBy  to  be  every  man's  game 
that  shoots  a  shaft  toward  them.  They  are  solid,  substantial 
existences,  protected  by  law  and  reason,  and  not  to  be  driven 
out  of  the  limits  of  common  sense.  *  To  coin  new  words,' 
says  Kant,'  ^  is  a  pretension  to  l^slation  in  language  which 

1  '  But  know  thy  Highest  dweUs  at  Home ;  there  Art 
And  choral  Inspiration  spring ; 
If  thou  wouldst  touch  the  Uniyersal  Heart, 
Of  thine  own  Country  sing  I** 
[Bather  yague,  but  very  charmingly  patriotic  lines  of  Mr.  Wm.  Boss 
Wallace.    Mr.  Elbert  H.  Smith  has  acted  upon  such  counsel] 

2  Preface  to  Eritik. 
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is  seldom  successful ;  and,  before  recourse  is  had  to  so  desper- 
ate an  expedient,  it  is  advisable  to  examine  the  dead  and 
learned  languages,  with  the  hope  and  tjie  probability  that  we 
may  meet  with  some  adequate  expression  of  the  notion  we  . 
have  in  our  minds.'  There  is  a  perpetual  warfare  going  on 
in  language  between  the  rebellious  incursions  of  inaccuracies 
and  vulgarisms  and  the  defensive  patriotism  of  culture  and 
good  usage.  The  *  American  system,'  if  it  had  entirely  pre- 
vailed, would  have  thrown  the  gates  wide  open  to  every  raid 
of  the  Goths  and  Vandals  of  barbarism  and  ignorance,  and 
there  would  have  resulted  so  chance-medley  a  gibberish  that 
it  would  have  taken  the  tongues  of  two  generations  to  lick  the 
ill-favored  cub  into  grammatical  shape. 

The  immediately  injurious  influence  of  this  attempted  re- 
form, in  segregating  ours  from  the  English  speech,  has  never 
been  fully  appreciated.  It  did  more  than  anything  else  to 
prevent  the  young,  fresh  and  ardent  American  mind  from 
sympathizing  with  and  taking  part  in  that  great  revival  of 
English  literature  which  commenced  shortly  after  the  termi- 
nation of  pur  revolution.  At  the  very  time  when  Bishop 
Percy,  and  Cowper,  and  Bowles,  and  Scott,  Byron,  Shelley, 
Keats,  Coleridge  and  Wordsworth  were  bringing  poetry  back 
to  its  old  excellence  of  form  and  content,  and  when  all  the 
English  critical  world  was  agog  with  newborn  fervor  on  be- 
half of  the  Elizabethan  age,  our  critics  and  grammarians  were 
casting  about  for  means  to  cut  us  entirely  adrift  from  the  Eng- 
lish language,  as  a  dead,  unworthy  thing,  and  cur  poets — ^if 
our  prosy  Barlows  and  Dwights  and  dull  Trumbulls  are  so  to 
be  styled — were  limping  along  in  stilted,  inane  parodies  of 
Pope's  csesura  and  Dryden's  flowing  line.  The  result  was,  we 
were  left  as  completely  behind  as  if  we  had  gone  to  sleep  for 
half  a  century ;  and  Tennyson  was  a  rising  poet  of  the  new 
school  before  '  Maria  del  Occidente '  had  won  Southey's  easy 
praise,  and  Lowell  and  Poe  found  out  Shelley  and  Eeats. 
Even  if  we  had  possessed  superabundance  of  liberal  culture 
and  overflowing  imagination,  it  would  not  have  been  easy  for 
us  to  recover  at  once  so  much  good  ground  lost. 

But  we  do  not  think  one  can  have  read  the  foregoing  details 
4 
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without  the  disagreeable  saspicion  arising  in  his  mind  that  we 
have  not  given  evidence  hitherto  of  the  overflowing  imaginar 
tion,  much  less  of  the  superabounding  liberal  culture.  It 
must,  indeed,  be  conceded  that  a  part  at  least  of  the  backward 
fall  and  the  deterioration  of  our  language  has  been  due  to  a 
tenuity  and  starveling  inadequacy  —  not  to  say  sterility  —  of 
our  land  in  respect  of  the  real  creative  genius  of  art.  Our 
earliest  promise  was  not  an  excessively  brilliant  one ;  but  we 
have  not  even  redeemed  that.  Outside  the  province  of  prac- 
tical statesmanship  we  have  had  no  alpha  stars.  Franklin  and 
the  Bartrams  were  well  enough  at  the  beginning,  but  we  do 
not  see  that  they  have  been  prosperously  followed.  After 
Dennie  came  Washington  Irving — a  very  decided  advance ; 
but  who  has  succeeded  Irving  ?  After  Hamilton  and  Madison 
came  Webster  and  Calhoun ;  who  after  them  ?  Robert  Fulton 
and  Eli  Whitney  were  unquestionably  men  of  the  greatest  en- 
dowments ;  but  neither  has  their  tribe — the  most  prosperous  of 
any  in  America — had  descendants  who  were  rivals  of  its  found- 
ers. After  Brockden  Brown  followed  Fennimore  Cooper,  and 
him  succeeded  Hawthorne — who  comes  to  fill  that  vacant 
throne?  Throughout  our  history  we  have  had  good  and  credit- 
able store  of  men  eminently  wise  and  patriotic,  honest,  honor- 
able, safe ;  industrious,  steady  plodders ;  sterling  men  of  busi- 
ness, in  public  affairs  as  well  as  private;  but  we  have  had 
scant  allowance  of  the  other  class :  artists,  poets,  dramatists — 
swift,  startling  minds  that  dart  among  us  with  blaze  and 
flame,  dazzling  all  eyes,  then  off  into  the  spaces  and  unknown 
dark,  leaving  great  and  memorable  trails  of  glory  behind 
them.  We  have  been  redundant  in  the  gifts  of,  the  practical 
intellect,  but  the  idealized  imagination  has  been  almost  abso- 
lutely barren  and  fruitless  among  us.  Our  actual  life  is,  in 
many  regards,  a  grand  life,  probably  for  the  reason  that  our 
difliculties  in  the  actual  have  been  such  as  to  call  for  great 
forces  to  subdue  them.  We  have  grown  to  be  the  wonder 
and  the  admiration  of  the  world  for  our  conquests  in  the 
material  universe  by  force  of  the  practical  intellect.  We  have 
had  a  great  sum  to  do  in  arithmetic :  to  create  a  nation  and  its 
institutions,  its  homes,  trade,  wealth;  and  we  have  encoun- 
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tered  the  problem  only  the  more  manfully  that  the  odds 
seemed  to  be  against  us;  we  have  encountered  it  and  mas- 
tered it,  and  to-day  we  are  a  great  and  prosperous  people, 
who,  in  spite  of  many  drawbacks,  are  capable  of  measuring 
resources  with  any  other  people  on  the  globe.  This  is  much, 
but  it  is  not  all ;  and  here  is  the  danger  that  chiefly  menaces 
us.  We  have  let  the  absorbing  business  of  our  grapple  with 
the  material  so  completely  engage  our  faculties  that  we  have 
come  to  look  upon  our  triumph  as  an  insurance  of  every 
quality  necessary  to  a  right  condition  of  life.  Action,  while 
it  has  animated,  has  narrowed  us,  until  there  is  not  room 
within  us  for  the  adequate  expansion  of  thought*  Hence  it 
is  that  our  ideal  life  has  hitherto  been,  and  continues  to  be,  so 
mean  and  low,  so  servile  and  echo-like.  We  have  neglected 
our  spiritual  itiuscles  until  they  have  dwindled  and  shrunken 
into  decrepitude  and  atrophy.  Men  may  not  live  by  bread 
alone,  as  we  have  tried  to  do.  Intellect  and  brain-force  that 
is  only  prized  and  encouraged  as  it  is  the  coadjuvant  of  mate- 
rial work,  a  help  to  wealth,  a  means  to  economical  and  suc- 
cessful achievement  in  invention,  engineering,  building,  plow- 
ing, digging,  comes  finally  to  take  the  shape  of  the  mould  in 
which  it  is  constrained.  Pegasus  will  come  to  drag  a  plow  as 
well  as  any  other  horse,  if  trained ;  but  his  wings  must  be  cut 
off  for  him'  to  do  that  work  properly,  otherwise  the  harness  will 
not  fit  him.  And  so,  when  our  intellect  becomes  the  slave  of 
public  opinion  and  public  need)  it  loses  its  spiritual  soul,  and 
gets  finally  to  be  a  mere  dull,  plodding,  manufacturing  body, 
setting  material  concerns  above  all  things  else.  ^Utility 
grows  to  be  our  decalogue.'  Food  and  clothes,  ease  and 
riches,  pomp  and  parade — these  are  what  labor  insures  to  us, 
and  what  we  have  striven  to  get  so  persistently,  so  exclu- 
sively, that  we  have  finally  come  to  rest  upon  them  as  *  final 
and  supreme  gratifications,'  instead  of  using  them  as  '  step- 
ping-stones to  a  purer  and  nobler  life.'  Hence  our  culture  is 
low  and  narrow,  setting  material  aims  above  art,  and  sensual 
satisfaction  over  spiritual  expansion.     Hence  poor  Clifton  did 

1  *  Thought  expands,  but  lames ;  action  animlites,  but  narrows.'  Gk>ethe'B 
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not  croak  nor  exaggerate,  but  simply  told  the  truth,  when  he 
lamented  ^  these  shifting  skies,' 

*  Where  Fancy  sickens  and  where  Genius  dies.' 

Hence  there  is  a  foundation  in  our  actual  circumstances  for 
the  laughable  fish-out-of-water  sensations  of  the  foreigner  who 
comes  to  us — sensations  that  made  Beauvallet  laugh  like  a 
Thersites  who  flees  but  rails ;  that  made  Tocqueville  philoso- 
phize upon  the  leveling  tendencies  of  institutions  like  ours ; 
that  made  the  snob,  O.  A.  Sala,  scold  us  like  a  fish- wife  for 
our  color-blindness,  our  mechanical,  right-lined,  numbered  and 
lettered  streets,  our  black  coats  and  simultaneous  fashions; 
that  finally  made  Thackeray,  in  a  fair  mal  de  mer  fit  of  *  form- 
sickness,'  throw  up  all  his  prosperous  lecture  engagements  and 
escape  over  the  seas,  like  an  Israelite  fleeing  to  a  city  of  refuge. 
For  we  are  a  people  of  unquestionably  prosaic  intellect,  and 
we  have  given  evidence  of  deficiency  in  taste,  in  feeling,  and 
in  generous  looking  before  and  after,  that  may  not  be  contro- 
verted. Where  else  but  in  this  country  would  Noah  Webster 
have  been  honored  as  a  typical  etymologist  ?  The  man  who 
could  delve  as  he  did  for  fifty  painful,  laborious  years  among 
the  deep-lying,  intricate  roots  of  words,  and  turn  up  no  better 
product  than  we  have  evidence  of  in  his  writings,  must  have 
been  as  essentially  barren  in  soul  as  Obadiah's  bull  was  in  the 
town  close.  Yet  we  deck  Webster  out  as  a  young  mother 
would  be-ribbon  and  belace  her  first  and  only  ofispring ! 

In  nothing  have  foreigners  been  more  surprised  than  to 
observe  how  apathetic  we  have  been  in  regard  to  our  magnifi- 
cent landscape.  That  perfervid  Scot,  Alexander  Wilson,  who 
had  no  sooner  touched  our  shores  than  he  was  converted  from 
a  blue-fingered  weaver  into  a  genuine  poet  and  enthusiastic 
naturalist,  has  most  pathetically  expostulated, 

*  Yet  Nature's  charms,  that  bloom  so  loveiy  here, 
Unhailed  arrive,  unheeded  disappear ; 
While  bear-black  heaths,  and  brooks  of  half  a  mile. 
Can  rouse  the  thousand  bards  of  Britain's  isle.' 

Washington  Irving's  surprise,  when  Sir  Walter  Scott  intro- 
duced him  to  the  low,  common,  treeless  hills  of  the  Tweed, 
*  that  lives  and  murmurs  in  immoral  song,' is  testimony  almost 
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ludicrous  to  this  condition  of  our  intellect.  *  I  gazed  about 
me  wi,th  mute  surprise,  I  may  almost  say,  with  disappoint- 
ment. I  beheld  a  mere  succession  of  gray,  waving  hills,  line 
beyond  line,  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach,  monotonous  in  their 
aspect,  and  so  destitute  of  trees  that  one  could  almost  see  a 
stout  fly  walking  along  their  profile ;  and  the  far-famed  Tweed 
appeared  a  naked  stream,  flowing  between  bare  hills,  with- 
out a  tree  ,or  thicket  on  its  banks ;  and  yet  such  had  been  the 
magic  web  of  poetry  and  romance  thrown  over  the  whole  that 
it  had  a  greater  charm  for  me  than  the  richest  scenery  I  had 
beheld' in  England."  Irving  forgot  that  the  wealth  of  genius 
and  the  riches  of  its  vocabulary  are  measured,  not  by  what 
impinges  upon  the  mind  froiii  without,  but  by  what  swells 
and  throbs  and  glows  within  it.  The  content  of  a  language 
is  the  measure  of  the  mental  content  of  those  who  use  it.* 
Our  speech  is  no  more  than  the  symbol  of  our  culture,  the 
test  of  the  degree  of  our  refinement.  And  this  it  is  which 
makes  the  palpable  fact  of  the  deterioration  of  our  speech 
from  English  standards  such  a  tremendous  witness  against  our 
culture.  For  there  cannot  be  a  degradation  of  words  unless 
there  is  a  corresponding  degradation  of  things.  '  When  ^Thucy- 
dides  would  paint  the  fearful  moral  deterioration  of  Greece  in 
the  progress  of  its  great  civil  war,  he  adduces  this  alteration  of 
the  received  value  of  words,  this  fitting  of  false  names  to 
everything — ^names  of  honor  to  the  base,  and  of  baseness  to 
the  honorable — as  one  of  its  most  striking  signs,  even  as  it 
again  set  forward  the  evil,  of  which  it  had  at  first  been  the 
result.'  And  the  character  of  our  culture  is  a  witness,  again, 
to  our  poverty  in  spiritual  forces.  It  reaches  at  nothing  but 
auxiliary  ends.  It  strives  to  make  us  not  cultivated  men,  but 
merely  skillful  men,  apt  at  the  use  of  tools.  It  helps  us  to  be 
lawyers,  doctors,  preachers,  engineers,  merchants,  but  takes  no 
thought  of  education  for  education's  sake.  The  business  of 
life  has  no  place  in  our  culture,  but  only  some  special  matter 
of  livelihood.  Hence,  as  has  been  well  said,  the  man  does  not 
educate  himself,  but  is  educated  by  his  trade.     '  The  man  is 

1  * Abbotsford  and  Newstead  Abbey.* 

2  Whitney,  op.  cit.  3  Trench  on  Words. 
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made  by  his  business,  represents  its  relations  to  society,  and 
beyond  it  he  is  nothing  but  a  cipher  or  a  bigot.' 

Now,  if  we  collate  all  these  different  circumstances  which 
have  been  shown  to  be  operating  upon  our  culture  with  the 
mingled  national  vanity  and  national  ignorance  which  lie  at 
its  roots,  we  shall  be  easily  able  to  diagnose  the  causes  of  the 
decline  of  our  speech  in  richness  of  texture  and  abundance  of 
material.    *  It  is  especially  observable,'  says  an  acute  critic,  * 
whose  wise  moments,  if  few  and  very  far  between,  are  still 
very  precious  ones,  *  It  is  especially  observable  that,  in  adopt- 
ing the  cant  of  thought,  the  cant  of  phraseology  is  adopted  at 
the  same  instant.'    There  is  vital  truth  here.    "We  have  in- 
dulged so  long  and  so  unrestrainedly  in  the  cant  of  egotism 
and  the  cant  of  self-suflSciency  that  we  are  like  the  hasty  cock, 
which,  by  incessant  crowing,  fancies  it  has  brought  back  the 
morning.     We  have  actually,  by  assuming,  taught  ourselves, 
in  the  very  face  of  fact  and  reason,  to  believe  and  to  build 
upon  our  own  inordinate  pretensions.      *  We  are  the  people, 
and  wisdom  shall  die  with  us ! '    What  is  the  use  of  study, 
and  culture,  and  long  avenues  of  preparation,  we  argue,  when 
our  own  untutored  faculties, '  warbling  their  native  wood- notes 
wild,'   compass  already  more  than   all  the  laboring  world 
achieves  elsewhere  ?    What  is  the  use  of  English  when  our 
own  unpolished  Americanese  is  able,  in  our  accredited  phrase, 
to  *  wallop  all  creation '?      Who  does  not  recall  how  often  it 
has  been  proposed  in  Congress  to  abolish  West  Point — that 
aristocratic  pest-house — because  our  untaught,  undrilled  vol- 
unteers are  already  the  best  soldiers  in  the  world  ?     Our  insti- 
tutions must  all  be  Americauj  for  without  that  stamp  upon 
them  they  are  sure  to  be  counterfeit  and  base.     To  be  sure, 
modesty  is  not  claimed  to  become  nations  so  well  as  individ- 
uals.     We  may  be  quite  right  in  indulging  our  conceits  pri- 
vately ;  and  those  who  tell  us  otherwise,  or  say  disagreeable 
things  about  us,  may  be  only  rascally  Marryatts  and  scandalous 
Trollopes,  seeking  to  belittle  us  with  false  and  defamatory 
reports  and  insinuations.     It  is  quite  possible  all  this  (from  our 
domestic  point  of  view,  that  is),  and  possible,  also,  that  we  are 
1  Edgar  A.  Poe. 
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in  the  unhappy  and  ill-appreciated  situation  of  the  twelfth 
juryman,  who  is  the  only  one  of  the  panel  with  reason  on  his 
side.    Possible,  in  fine, 

.    .    .    '  that  we  are,  as  ourselyes  have  voted, 
The  most  enlightened  people  ever  known ;    .    .    . 
And,  ftirthermore,  in  fifty  years  or  sooner. 
We  shall  export  our  poetry  and  wine — *^ 

and,  consequently,  that  the  present  pages  of  the  Southern 
Beyiew  contain  an  unpatriotic,  narrow-minded,  ungenerous 
diatribe  from  the  pen  of  some  '  disappointed  Bebel '  or  '  bloody 
Britisher.'  But,  nevertheless,  do  not  let  vs  say  sOj  for  nobody 
besides  ourselves  believes  it.  If  it  is  possible,  do  not  even  let 
us  think  so.  It  does  no  ^ood.  It  has  already  done  us  sensible 
hurt  in  »«,  w.,^  ^dipeoill,  i.  r^u.  o„  l«^.ge. 
TJ^e  have  the  testimony  of  our  best  *  scholars,  that  ^national 
selfHBufficiency '  and  *  inherited  prepossession'  have  largely 
contributed  to  *  narrow  the  limits  imposed  by  unfavorable 
circumstances  upon  the  extent  of  linguistic  knowledge."  We 
have  lost,  or  partly  lost,  one  of  the  noblest  and  most  redeem- 
ing of  virtues — reverence.  We  do  not  venerate,  we  do  not 
even  respect,  the  past ;  and  the  lives  we  live  in  the  present 
are  very  narrow  lives  and  very  selfish  ones ;  for  the  *  extrava- 
gant spirit  of  Utility  invades  every  scene  of  life,  however 
sequestered,''  and  sends  us  to  botanize  upon  our  mother's 
graves.  It  might  not  matter  much  if  we  contemptuously 
kick  Johnson's  Dictionary  out  of  doors,  and  pin  our  faith  to 
Webster  and  the  undiluted  Americanese;  but  if  the  same 
spirit  should  finally  instigate  us  to  set  our  foot  upon  Shaks- 
peare  and  Milton,  upon  Keats  and  Tennyson,  upon  Thackeray 
and  Browning,  what  hellebore  will  cure  our  madness  i 

How  much  of  this  inordinate  self-sufficiency  may  come  of 
pure  conceit— how  much  may  be  the  unhappy  oflBpring  of  our 
ignorance — would  be  hard  to  determine.  It  is  certain  that 
such  courses  are  what  might  be  expected  of  ignorance,  and  it 
is  certain  that  we  are  more  deficient  in  what  the  world  accepts 
as  high  culture  than  any  other  people.  The  bulk  of  the  per- 
versions of  our  speech,  for  instance,  have  originated  with  men 

1  Halleck.  2  Whitney.  '  8  H.  T.  Tuckerman. 
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of  the  best  intentions,  who  did  no  better  simply  because  they 
could  not      Some  of  our  most  grating  and  offensive  barbar- 
isms are  due  to  the  clergy,  who  certainly  would  not  have  per- 
petrated them  had  they  possessed  sufficient  knowledge  to 
enable  them  to  construct  words  properly  and  in  accordance 
with  history  and  right  analogy ;  for  it  is  their  interest,  beyond 
that  of  any  other  class,  to  have  words  established  definitely 
and  within  imperishable  landmarks.   A  right  standard  of  good 
and  reputable  usage  for  speech  is  hardly  possible  in  any  land 
except  where  high  culture  and  complete  systematic  education 
have  especially  fitted  certain  classes  to  determine  authorita- 
tively what  that  usage  should  be.     But  the  very  spirit  and 
genius  of  our  institutions  have  all  along  been  hostile  to  that 
sort  of  culture,  and  diametrically  opposed  to  fostering  any  such 
learned  class.     Our  system  of  early  instruction  is  notoriously 
incomplete,  particularly  in  linguistic  regards,  and  it  is  charac- 
teristic of  our  selfish  and  suspicious  national  character  to 
despise  and  to  obstruct  the  efforts  of  those  who  would  in  after 
life  repair  their  deficiencies  by  systematic  self-instruction.  We 
are  mistrustful  of  every  attempt  to  introduce  a  bookish  element 
into  connection  with  the  every-day  practical  business  of  life. 
The  literary  statesman  does  not  exist ;  the  lawyer  who  writes 
must  hide  behind  a  nam  de  plum>e^  or  risk  losing  his  clients ; 
the  doctor  who  cultivates  art  is  suspected  of  having  no  patients; 
the  farmers  sneer  at  book-farming  and  contemn  chemistry; 
and  the  popular  conviction  is  almost  universal  that  the  preacher 
who  writes  his  sermon  loses  in  fervor  and  eloquence  what  he 
gains  in  style  and  argument.    Hugh  S.  Legar6  once  said,  with 
great  force  and  truth,  that  'nothing  is  more  perilous  in  Amer- 
ica than  to  be  too  long  learning,  or  to  get  the  name  of  book- 
ish.'   We  are  confessedly  not  bookish  ourselves,  and  we  make 
a  merit  of  it,  and,  consequently,  did  we  permit  learning  to 
become  honorable  for  its  own  sake,  we  should  be  entitling 
certain  persons  to  arrogate  a  superiority  over  us  that  is 
utterly  intolerable  to  all  our  notions  of  equality.     What  sort 
of  a  democracy  would  that  be  wherein  a  certain  class  claimed 
eminence  on  account  of  having  read  certain  books  more  than 
the  rest  of  us?    So  we  teach  our  youth  to  despise  learning 
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and  culture  as  being  things  that  are  obBtructive  in  the  highest 
degree  to  that  only  kind  of  success  which  we  hold  in  esteem. 
Those  who  make  themselves  scholars  do  so  in  spite  of  our 
sneers  and  at  the  sacrifice  of  all  claims  to  our  consideration. 
Our  only  aristocracy,  that  of  wealth,  must  remain  an  aristoc- 
racy of  wealth  only ;  for  wealth  holds  its  curule  chair  too  pre- 
cariously in  a  republic  like  this  to  venture  to  add  culture  for 
the  embellishment  of  the  uneasy,  languid  leisure  of  its  heirs, 
lest  such  a  multiplication  of  attainments  should  exasperate 
the  class  jealousies  already  existing,  and  lead  on  to  agrarian- 
ism  and  socialistic  confusion.  Our  men  of  leisure,  therefore, 
instead  of  being  able  to  correct  our  evils,  are  only  competent 
to  give  them  grater  force  and  poign  Jy. 

Hence  it  is  that  we  have  no  learned  class,  or,  if  there  should 
be  a  small  one  among  our  forty  millions,  it  is  without  influ- 
ence that  can  bear  upon  the  character  of  our  institutions.  Our 
young  men  of  talent  and  enterprise  all  go  to  the  newspapers, 
to  the  pulpit,  to  the  bar,  or  ^  into  business.'  It  is  the  rarest 
phenomenon  in  this  country  to  see  a  person  give  himself  up  to 
study  for  its  own  sake,  or  to  art  or  literature  for  the  pure  love 
of  their  interior  gifts.  *The  book-producers  of  the  country 
have  mostly  devoted  their  lives  to  other  callings.  They  have 
been  divines,  physicians,  lawyers,  college  professors,  politicians, 
orators,  editors,  active  military  men,  travelers,  and,  incident- 
ally, authors.'^  Hence,  even  our  scanty  literature  has  not 
been  literary,  but  of  the  crowd,  and  its  diction  has  taken  its 
tone  and  character  from  the  influences  of  the  common  and 
vulgar  speech,  without  being  purified  and  refined  by  passing 
through  the  alembic  of  a  superior,  more  cultivated  influence 
that  might  have  strained  away  at  least  some  of  its  grosser 
viciousness.  And,  moreover,  our  uneducated  thought,  un- 
tamed, uncurbed,  has  careered  just  where  it  listed,  firee,  in- 
deed, as  the  wild  mustang  of  the  plains,  but  also  as  unkempt 
as  he,  as  willful,  ^and  often  as  ill-fed.  So  we  have,  indeed^ 
made  it  free  as  the  wind,  but  at  the  cost  of  having  it  as 
unsubdued,  also,  as  the  wind,  and  as  impatient  of  guidance 
and  impossible  of  control.     Hence  all  our  mad  systems,  our 

1  Duyckhinck. 
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lunatic  religiosities,  our  bastard,  driyelling  philosophies  and 
those  hideously  corrupt  and  filthy  socialisms  and  communisms 
that  have  borne  their  nondescript  fruit  among  us,  puckering 
our  mouths  with  their  brash  bitterness,  and  defiling  our  souls 
even  more  than  they  have  befouled  our  speech. 

This  non-existence  of  a  cultivated  class  has  done  much  to 
foster  and  aggravate  that  inherent  bad  taste  of  which  we  have 
already  spoken.  It  does  not  so  much  matter  if  nine-tenths  of 
a  people,  through  ignorance  and  conceit,  are  the  captives  of 
glare  and  glitter,  tawdriness  and  tinsel,  discord  and  barbarism, 
false  analogy  and  solecism,  provided  the  remaining  one-tenth 
are  in  possession  of  resources  which  will  enable  them  to  spy  out 
and  repair  the  breeches  made  in  the  vocabulary.  Children 
may  be  safely  trusted  to  be  children,  and  fools  fools,  if  there 
be  nurses  and  keepers  near  by  to  save  them  from  falling  into 
the  fire  or  tumbling  into  the  water.  But  a  vineyard  that  has 
no  pruning-knife  in  reserve  for  it  must  inevitably  grow  to  be 
a  wilderness,  too  thick  for  the  sour  grapes  to  do  aught  save  rot 
and  mildew ;  and  the  relapse  will  always  be  rapid  in  propor- 
tion as  the  soil  is  fertile  and  the  growth  luxuriant.  We  have 
the  vines  and  the  rich,  deep  soil ;  the  vigneron  is  certainly 
absent,  and  it  is  no  wonder  our  children's  teeth  are  set  on 
edge.  Our  lack  of  guidance  has  brought  about  not  only  a 
lack  of  art,  but  also  a  contempt  of  art,  of  elegance,  of  pro- 
priety; has  made  us  contend  for  coarseness  as  if  it  were 
strength,  and  accept  a  spurious,  namby-pamby  affectation  in 
the  stead  of  real  taste  and  refinement.  Nay,  more  than  this, 
we  find  a  stolid  sort  of  satisfaction,  a  matter  of  brutal  pride, 
in  our  ignorance  and  deficiency  as  regards  those  aesthetic  sen- 
sibilities and  artistic  endowments  in  which  so  much  of  the 
enjoyment  of  other  people  lies.  "We  claim  to  have  so  much  to 
do  that  we  have  no  time  nor  occasion  to  he.  We  never  turn 
from  our  daily,  plodding,  material  work,  unless  it  be  to  die, 
or  to  awake  (with  a  sense  of  unutterable  sadness,  finding  it 
too  late,)  to  the  knowledge  that,  while  labor  and  science, 
money-getting  and  material  progress,  have  their  vast  and 
noble  uses,  *  the  great  art,'  after  all,  is,  as  Francis  JeflPrey  has 
said, '  the  art  of  living ;  and  the  chief  science,  the  science  of 
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being  happy.'  Hence,  we  are  dragged  like  slaves  at  the  wheels 
of  our  own  triumphal  chariots,  and  our  laurel  wreaths  are 
truly  crowns  of  thorns.  *  There  is  no  nation  in  the  world,' 
observed  Thomas  Carlyle,  ^  where  there  is  so  little  misery  and 
so  little  happiness  as  in  America.'  The  aesthetic  conscious- 
ness is  as  real  and  necessary  a  part  of  each  one  of  us  as  the 
discerning  reason  and  the  energizing  will.  If  we  neglect  to 
cultivate  this  ftinction  of  the  perfect  life  we  expose  ourselves 
to  become  victims  of  a  thousand  dreary  longings  and  sicken- 
ing reactions  of  the  palled  spirit,  sealed  like  a  bottle-imp  within 
sight  of 'the  joys  it  may  not  taste  and  the  freedom  it  craves  in 
vain. 

"We  must  attribute  a  great  deal  of  this  narrowing  of  the 
sphere  of  our  faculties  within  such  restricted  r^ons  to  the 
injurious  predominance  of  Kew  England  in  all  the  concerns 
of  our  intellectual  development.  Puritanism  has  invaded  our 
thought,  and  descended  in  among  our  institutions  with  the 
murky  gloom  of  a  November  fog  coming  down  upon  London 
streets.  It  is  a  sombre,  saturnine,  splenetic  spirit,  this  of 
Puritanism.  It  contends  that  life  is  all  the  better  for  being 
mechanical,  repressed,  monochromatic;  that  no  day  has  the 
right  to  its  siesta ;  that  dolce  fa/r  niente  is  but  another  guess- 
name  for  laziness,  which  should  be  sent  to  the  cart-tail ;  and 
that  elegant  letters,  divine  philosophy,  and  those  fine  arts 
which  lighten  the  drear  burden  of  material  existence,  by  sus- 
taining it  upon  the  aerial  wings  of  the  idealizing  spirit,  are 
*  not  worth  a  bawbie.'  The  spirit  of  Puritanism  is  the  spirit 
of  New  England.  And  the  influence  of  New  England  is  as 
pervasive,  as  irrepressible  and  as  trying  to  human  patience  as 
those  summer  insects  which  have  Beelzebub  for  their  symbol 
and  divinity.  Where  these  people  have  not  conquered  they 
have  maligned;  what  they  would  not  assimilate  they  have 
marred  and  defaced.  They  have  taken  our  history  in  charge 
and  falsified  it ;  our  poetry,  and  belittled  it ;  our  philosophy, 
and  polluted  it.  As  for  art,  they  have  denied  it  to  us  alto- 
gether, not  seeming  to  need  it  for  themselves.  They  have 
laid  a  grimy,  churlish  grasp  upon  each  one  of  our  institu- 
tions, and  everywhere  the  contact  has  wrought  lewdness  and 
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corruption,  depravity  and  canker.  In  the  inconceivable  arro- 
gance of  their  vanity  they  have  claimed  our  whole  people  to 
be  the  progeny  of  their  Pilgrim  Fathers,  and  asserted  that — 

*  When  the  warm  hard  his  counti7*B  worth  would  tell, 
To  Massachusetts*  length  his  line  must  swelL'^ 

As  Dr.  Bethune  once  complained,  *  they  look  upon  the  whole 
continent  as  their  rightful  heritage,  their  Canaan,  and  upon 
the  rest  of  us  as  Hittites,  Jesubites,  or  people  of  a  like  termin- 
ation, whom  they  are  commissioned  to  root  out,  acquiring  our 
money,  squatting  on  our  lands,  monopolizing  our  votes,  and 
marrying  our  heiresses.'  That  eminent  professor  of  puerile 
platitudes,  Edward  Everett,  was  once  commissioned  to  deliver 
a  poem  before  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa  Society.  His  selected  theme 
was  Am^ericcm  PoetSy  and  Ids  argument  a  lament  for  the  pro- 
saic character  of  our  local  names,  which  obstinately  refused  to 
be  wedded  to  immortal  verse.  However,  the  orator  ventured 
to  predict  for  our  muse  a  final  victory  over  the  harsh  and  un- 
couth syllables,  and  thus  he  apportioned  the  poetic  signifi- 
cances of  our  noteworthy  spots : 

*  O  yes  I  in  Aitore  days,  our  Western  lyres, 
Turned  to  new  themes,  shall  glow  with  purer  fires ; 
Clothed  with  the  charms  to  grace  their  later  rhyme, 
Of  every  former  age  and  foreign  clime. 

Then  Homefs  arms  shaU  ring  in  Bunker' b  8hoek, 
And  VtrgiTi  wanderer  land  on  Plpmouth  Rock. 
Then  Dante's  Knights*  before  Quebec  shall  fall, 
And  Charles'  trump  on  tr^dn-band  chieftains  calL 
Our  mobe  ihaU  wear  the  wreaths  of  Teusc^s  Moors, 
And  Barbary's  coast  shall  yield  to  BaUimore^s.* 

Whither,  then,  is  our  language  drifting  ?  What,  then,  has 
the  future  in  store  for  our  Americanized  forms  of  the  hearty 
old  English  speech?  Will  our  language  finally  put  down 
anchor  near  about  where  it  now  is,  and,  riding  safely,  refit  and 
recuperate,  accumulating  store  of  new  forces,  cementing  and 
coordinating  present  affinities,  and  out  of  their  completed 
strength  and  vigor  developing  powerful  impulses  in  the  direc- 
tion of  poetic  expression,  sublime  conception  and  symphonic 

1  Edward  Everett.    P.  B.  K.  Address. 

2  Quare. — Which  were  Dante's  Knights  ? 
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wealth  of  rhythmical  harmony,  such  as  will  be  quite  equal  to 
utter  the  inspirations  of  this  grand  continent,  its  majestic  forms 
and  its  energetic,  restless  peoples  ?  Or  will  that  speech  keep 
on  drifting  until,  helm  unshipped,  compass  gone,  reckoning 
lost,  it  shall  stray  away  into  some  unknown  sea  of  words,  to 
be  beached  by  incessant  storms  of  innovation  upon  the  rocks 
of  solecism  and  barbarism — until  not  a  rib  be  left  of  the  sturdy 
English  oak  that  was  once  its  frame-work ;  or  to  be  finally 
moored,  mastless  and  masterless,  at  some  Lethe-wharf  where 
it  may  silently  rot  down  in  undisturbed  and  unregretted  obliv- 
ion ?  These  are  questions  which  may  not  be  answered  while 
so  many  new  forces  are  still  at  work  within  us,  while  our 
prairies  are  still  unplowed,  our  gold  veins  not  dug  out,  our 
mighty  swamps  undrained  and  undeveloped.  So  far  our  re- 
serve forces  have  not  been  put  to  any  real  and  authentic  trial 
of  stress,  nor  have  our  recuperative  energies  been  called  upon 
for  any  unusual  exertion.  But  the  danger-signal  is  up,  and 
the  danger  stands  plain  and  palpable  before  us,  laying  unmis- 
takable hands  upon  thfe  integrity  of  our  speech,  and  tighten- 
ing a  clutch  which  is  known  to  be  terribly  fatal.  Neologism 
and  conceit  are  foes  terrible  as  Death  in  such  cases,  and  it  is 
known  that  Death  can  say,  without  boasting  in  vain, 

*  Ce  que  j*ai  fait  dans  rAffrique, 
Je  le  fais  bien  dans  TAmerique.'^ 

I 

We  have  not  yet  tried  our  anchors,  nor  have  we  tested  the 
strength  of  our  cables,  nor  our  capacity  for  resisting  the  on- 
coming storm.  We  only  know  as  yet  that  the  storm  has 
broken,  and  is  howling  with  dismal,  foreboding  violence,  and 
that  we  are  drifting,  with  a  mercenary  crew  at  the  ropes  and 
very  incompetent  pilots  for  steersmen.  Undeniably  we  are  a 
great  people,  and  we  possess  a  great  country,  magnificent  in 
its  features,  magnificently  rich,  and  magnificently  utilized; 
but  undeniably  there  is  no  security  for  us  in  the  future  in  our 
consciousness  of  these  possessions,  however  much  it  may  con- 
tribute to  elate  us  in  the  present.  For,  as  Professor  Felton 
once  pointedly  observed,  glancing  at  the  civilization  of  Greece 

1  Jacques  Jacques.    "  Dance  of  Death."    (1658.) 
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and  England,  "  vast  extent  is  something,  but  not  everything.'* 
The  little  finger  of  Paraguay  severely  wrenched  the  mighty 
Pampas  loins  of  Brazil  and  the  Banda  Orientale.  It  is  sway 
over  the  minds  of  men  that  constitutes  actual  greatness,  and 
only  mind  can  act  upon  mind.  We  have  unquestionably  ex- 
ercised a  large  degree  of  that  sort  of  imperial  control  during 
our  brief  national  existence ;  but  it  is  not  so  certain  whether 
we  have  done  so  because  of  our  own  imperial  qualities,  or 
because  our  circumstances  were  peculiar  and  exceptional,  and 
brought  into  collision  with  peculiar  and  exceptional  conditions 
of  things  elsewhere.* 

The  fact  is,  speculation  in  regard  to  America's  future  can- 
not yet  awhile  be  scientifically  pursued,  for  there  is  no  experi- 
ence through  whose  arch  to  look  forth.  Ours  is  a  national 
existence  without  precedents.  If  not  the  land  of  the  future, 
ours  is  certainly  a  land  of  the  future :  for  it  has  no  past,  nor 
any  history  of  its  own.  Our  life  has  not  begun  yet,  or  has 
barely  begun.  What  has  hitherto  been  done  here,  outside  of 
the  mere  physical  battle  with  elementary  rudeness,  has  been 
but  a  borrowed  reflection  caught  from  Europe.  As  Hegel 
said '?  *  What  has  taken  place  in  the  New  World  up  to  tiie 
present  time  is  only  an  echo  of  the  Old  World — the  expression 
of  a  foreign  life.' 

We  are  getting  out  of  "  the  historical  lumber-room,"  how- 
ever, and  we  shall  soon  have  a  culture  and  a  literature  of 
our  own.  Mr.  Brett  Harte  convinces  us  of  that,  and*(to  our 
shame  be  it  spoken  I )  Mr.  Walt  Whitman  also,  even  if  we 
were  slow  of  conviction.  This  is  only  right  and  proper.  The 
new  ought  to  come  out  of  us,  who  are  ourselves  new.  But, 
let  us  remember,  that  ^  other  foundation  can  no  man  lay  but 
that  which  is  laid  already,'  and  let  us  trust  that  the  new 
which  we  are  destined  to  produce  shall  be  evolved,  not  explo- 
sively and  destructively,  but  organically  and  normally,  out  of 
the  old,  and  that  the  elements  of  our  speech  may  preserve  that 

E.  G.    The  French  Revolution,  &c. 
2  Philosophy  of  History. 
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relation  to  the  mother  tongue  which  the  poet-artist  so  lov- 
ingly predicted : 

*  While  the  mannerB,  while  the  arts, 

That  mould  a  nation's  soul, 
Still  cling  around  our  hearts — 

Between  let  Ocean  roll, 
Our  joint  communion  breaking  with  the  sun ; 

Yet  still  from  either  beach 

The  toice  of  blood  shall  reach, 

More  sensible  than  speech. 
We  are  One/' 

Our  prejudices,  our  judgment,  our  common  sense  are  repug- 
nant to  an  Aristocracy,  to  a  National  Church,  and  to  those 
influences  which  tend  to  foster  a  learned  class,  devoting  life- 
long energies  to  study  and  research.  For  this  reason,  if  for 
no  other,  because  it  is  and  must  continue  to  be  so  rare,  and 
therefore  so  precious  among  us,  should  we  accord  singular 
honor  and  respectful  observance  to  culture  wheresoever  it 
makes  its  sporadic  and  phenomenal  appearance  in  our  midst. 
We  have  no  occasion  to  be  mistrustful  of  learning,  for  it  will 
never  grow  so  rank  by  our  wayside  as  to  clog  the  wheels  of 
our  career,  and  we  should  not  despise,  but  foster  and  cherish 
it,  because  we,  more  than  any  other  people,  need  some  one  to 
lift  a  warning  finger  against  the  msclens  verbwm,  that  is  so 
continually  rising  pat  to  our  lips. 

It  is  expedient,  also,  that  we  should  encourage  a  higher 
kind  of  pride  in  ourselves  than  that  mere  sensual  gloating 
which  is  puffed  up  with  the  vapid  exultation  of  physical  con- 
quests and  material  prosperity.  We  need  something  more 
closely  resembling  that  ^  animating  soul '  of  patriotism,  which 
is  glad  for  the  crown  of  good  gifts  simply  and  sincerely  be- 
cause they  are  good — a  pride  such  as  the  Italians  have  in 
Dante  and  Tasso,  in  Baphael  and  Buonarotti;  a  pride  like 
that  of  the  English  in  Shakspeare,  of  the  French  in  Mon- 
taigne and  Moli^re.  Such  a  feeling  must  be  the  condition 
sine  qtui  non  precedent  to  our  having  men  worthy  to  be  its 
subjects.  Cimabue  would  not  have  painted  his  great  Ma- 
donna had  the  Florentines  not  been  ready  to  make  a  feast  day 
for  its  reception. 

1  Washington  Allston. 
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We  shall  have  to  weed  and  water  a  great  deal  before  our 
garden  will  yield  premium  boquets,  for  our  literature  as  yet 
has  not  gotten  even  so  far  as  our  history — ^has  not  yet  properly 
begun  to  speak  articulately  as  a  national  product  and  an 
organized  original  existence.  As  Mr.  Emerson  said  (and  in- 
stanced) in  his  recent  address  before  the  New  England  Society, 
"  I  confess  I  do  not  find  in  Boston,*  with  all  the  education  of 
our  people,  a  fair  share  of  originality  of  thought.  Not  any 
remarkable  book  of  wisdom ;  not  any  broad  generalization ;  no 
national  anthem  have  they  yet  contributed."  So  far,  indeed, 
we  have  invented  only  our  newspapers ;  excellent  enterprises, 
certainly,  and  unsurpassed  vehicles  of  news  and  quackeries ; 
but  the  newspaper  press  is  not  everything.  It  is  a  great 
power,  beyond  doubt ;  somewhat  of  a  Juggemauth  in  its  tram- 
pling, unconcerned  march  over  privacies  and  sacred  things ; 
but,  after  all,  as  has  been  well  observed,^  it  represents  no 
more  than  what  is  transient  and  ephemeral.  Quite  another 
order  of  eflfort  is  demanded  to  enforce  the  worthy  and  artistic 
treatment  of  the  permanent  and  imperishable. 

We  may  achieve  great  things.  We  may  fail  utterly.  Mean- 
time there  are  two  things  which  we  can  do,  preparatory  to  the 
future :  one  is,  to  reform  our  systems  of  education,  in  favor  of 
greater  depth,  accuracy  and  thoroughness  of  culture.  It  is 
not  needed  to  teach  everybody  everything,  but  simply  to  in- 
struct them  well  as  far  as  our  teaching  goes ;  to  eschew  smat- 
tering and  short-cuts ;  to  be  systematic  and  exact  and  exhaus- 
tive, even  when  we  carry  our  instructions  no  further  than  the 
rule  of  three.  The  other  thing  we  can  do  is,  to  see  that  the 
American  intellect  is  protected,  by  the  immediate  adoption  of 
an  international  copyright  system,  from  being  smothered  to 
death.  Our  continued  rejection  of  such  a  system,  in  favor  of 
the  mercenary  greed  of  piratical  publishers,  while  it  has  dis- 
graced us  in  the  eyes  of  honest  dealing  people  all  over  the 
civilized  world,  has  had  the  effect  to  keep  the  yoke  of  England 
about  our  necks,  until  they  are  galled  and  unutterably  sore 
with  the  humiliating  bruises  of  abject  serfdom. 

1  He  means  the  whole  United  States,  of  which  he  is  speaking,  and  of 
which,  in  every  New  Englander^s/oww  deparler,  Boston  is  the  symbol. 

2  Horace  Binney  Wallace. 
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Art.  III. — 1.  The  Subject  Matter  of  a  Course  of  Six  Lec- 
tures on  the  NonrMetallic  Elements.  Bj  Prof.  Faradajr. 
Delivered  before  the  Members  of  the  Royal  Institution  in 
the  Spring  and  Summer  of  1852.  London:  Longman, 
Brown,  Green  &  Longman. 

2.  Chemistry  as  Exemplifying  the  Wisdom  and  Beneficence 
of  God.  By  George  Fownes,  Ph.  D.,  Chemical  Lecturer 
in  the  Middlesex-Hospital  Medical  School.  New  York: 
Finley  &  Putnam.     Pniladelphia :  J.  W.  Moore. 

The  recent  progress  of  chemistry  and  the  allied  sciences  has 
opened  up  for  us,  in  the  physical  constitution  of  our  planet, 
scenes  of  indescribable  magnificence  and  beauty.  Everything, 
indeed,  connected  with  the  earth,  and  with  the  history  of  our 
knowledge  respecting  it,  is  wonderfiil.  It  was,  for  instance, 
only  after  six  thousand  years  of  speculations,  and  conjectures, 
and  dreams,  respecting  the  foundations  of  the  earth,  that  man- 
kind discovered  that  it  has  no  foundation  at  all,  but  that  it  is, 
on  the  contrary,  suspended,  like  a  chandelier,  from  the  sun, 
by  means  of  the  invisible  threads  of  a  mysterious  and  incom- 
prehensible force,  which  is  called  the  attraction  of  gravitation. 
But  of  the  nature  of  this  force  we  know  absolutely  nothing. 
We  only  know  that  it  is  universal,  moving  all  the  mighty  suns 
and  systems  over  our  heads,  as  well  as  all  the  minute  particles 
of  matter  at  our  feet ;  and  that  everywhere,  in  all  worlds  and 
in  all  systems,  it  is  governed  by  one  and  the  same  mathemati- 
cal law. 

Again,  how  inexpressibly  wonderful  the  fact  that  in  revolv- 
ing on  its  axis  every  point  of  the  vast  circumference  of  the 
earth's  equator  moves  at  the  inconceivable  rate  of  more  than 
a  thousand  miles  per  hour.  Still  more  wonderful  is  the  fact 
that  the  whole  earth,  with  all  its  mountains  and  plains,  with 
all  its  continents  and  seas,  with  all  its  cities  and  nations,  rolls 
along  its  immense  orbit  at  the  rate  of  more  than  a  thousand 
miles  a  minute.     But  even  these  facts,  so  far  beyond  the  feeble 
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grasp  of  the  human  mind,  are  among  the  most  insignificant 
phenomena  of  the  same  kind  which  reveal  the  infinite  majesty 
and  grandeur  and  glory  of  God. 

But  if  astronomy  reveals  the  omnipotence  of  God,  chemis- 
try suggests  the  most  sublime  of  all  the  sentiments  connected 
with  the  high  destiny  of  man — namely,  the  sentiment  of  im- 
mortality ;  for  the  idea  of  destruction  is  totally  irreconcilable 
with  the  genius  of  chemical  science,  which  teaches  that  amid 
all  the  metamorphoses  of  matter,  amid  all  the  Protean  shapes 
it  may  be  made  to  assume,  no  one  particle  of  its  substance  is 
ever  destroyed  or  annihilated.  But  if  we  are  not  permitted  to 
believe  that  a  single  particle  of  matter  is  ever  destroyed,  how 
can  we  suppose  that  spirit,  the  oflBpring  of  the  indestructible 
essence  of  God  himself,  is  ever  reduced  to  nothingness,  or  suf- 
fered to  decay  and  perish.  There  is,  in  fact,  a  grandeur  and 
a  sublimity  in  the  doctrine  of  the  immortality  of  the  soul 
which  deeply  impresses  the  mind  and  imagination  of  man, 
unless  these  have  been  darkened,  not  to  say  deadened,  by  the 
evil  influences  of  a  fallen  world.  Pythagoras,  the  most  pro- 
found of  all  the  ancient  philosophers,  no  sooner  heard  the 
soul's  immortality  announced  than  he  turned  his  attention 
from  all  the  trivial  pursuits  of  time,  and  devoted  the  remain- 
der of  his  life  to  the  study  of  philosophy.  Such  is,  indeed,  the 
intuitive  sense  of  the  undepraved  soul  that  it  leaps  for  joy, 
and  believes  at  once,  at  the  bare  suggestion  of  its  own  immor- 
tality. How  transporting  the  thought,  and  how  it  thrills  all 
the  loftiest  sentiments  of  the  soul,  that  we  have  before  us  an 
eternity  in  which  to  study  the  wonderful  works  of  God !  This 
sublime  thought  is,  indeed,  the  root  of  all  hopefiil,  and  of  all 
healthful,  study  of  the  innumerable  works  of  a  boundless 
creation. 

Take  away  this  thought,  and  how  sad,  how  dark,  and  how 
spiritless  our  destiny !  To  look  around  us  for  a  moment  on 
this  magnificent  panorama  of  the  visible  universe,  and  then, 
after  having  picked  up  only  a  few  poor  scraps  of  knowledge, 
or  gain  only  a  few  poor  gliihpses  of  its  infinite  glory,  to  drop 
back  into  his  original  nothingness,  and  be  no  more  forever, 
is  surely  not  the  destiny  of  man.     And  if  it  were,  then  how 
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vain,  how  futile,  how  ephemeral,  and  how  worse  than  a  trou- 
bled dream  is  our  existence  here ! 

Are  we  not  immortal  ?  If  not,  then  the  only  sensible  con- 
clusion is,  let  us  eat  and  drink  and  be  merry,  for  to-morrow 
we  die !  *  Don't  you  beljeve  that  Jesus  Christ  is  the  Son  of 
God?'  said  Napoleon  Bonaparte  to  Bertrand.  'No!'  replied 
Bertrand.  *  Then  I  did  wrong  to  make  you  a  general,'  said 
Bonaparte.  Don't  you  believe  that  you  are  immortal?  If 
not,  then  how  can  you  ever  become  a  student  of  nature? 
For  if  our  time  is  but  a  moment,  and  our  space  but  a  point, 
then  are  all  our  studies  but  vanity  and  vexation  of  spirit. 
Hence  as  it  is  the  object  of  this  article  not  so  much  to  impart 
information  as  to  inspire  a  rational  love  for  study,  so  it  seemed 
necessary,  in  the  first  place,  to  glance  at  the  unutterable 
grandeur  of  the  soul's  destiny,  and  the  godlike  glory  of  its 
immortal  powers ;  for  it  is  on  this  condition,  and  on  this  con- 
dition alone,  that  there  is  any  real  dignity  or  rational  value  in 
the  pursuit  of  knowledge. 

Let  us,  then,  endeavor  to  spell  out  a  few  of  the  lessons 
which  are  set  before  us  in  this  little  primer  of  the  earth.  Let 
us  begin  our  education  for  eternity,  always  remembering  that 
if  we  learn  only  one  lesson  aright  it  wUl  be,  in  a  far  higher 
sense  than  was  the  history  of  Thucydides  itself, '  a  possession 
forever.' 

The  elements  of  nature  are  the  letters,  or  the  alphabet,  of 
the  little  primer  before  us.  How  many  letters  are  there, 
then,  in  this  alphabet  of  nature,  and  what  are  they  ?  Even 
this  first  question  has,  as  yet,  been  but  partially  answered. 
For  many  thousand  years  it  was  supposed,  as  every  one 
knows,  that  there  were  only  four  elements— eatrth,  air,  fire  and 
water. 

'  Water,'  says  a  great  chemical  philosopher,  *  was  considered 
10  be  an  element  by  the  ancients,  an  opinion  which  has  been 
deemed  ridiculous  by  some ;  but  for  me  I  confess  my  inabil- 
ity to  see  how  the  ancients,  with  the  amount  of  evidence  at 
their  disposal,  could  have  arrived  at  any  other  conclusion.' 
Now,  who,  we  ask,  ever  ridiculed  the  ancients  for  believing 
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water  to  be  an  element  i  With  all  due  respect  to  our  great 
chemical  philosopher,  we  fearlosely  answer,  No  one. 

What  IB  an  element  ?  Kvery  Bubetance,  says  our  chemical 
philosopher  himself,  is  necesBarily  regarded  ae  an  element 
until  it  IB  resolved  or  decomposed  into  constituents.  'By  the 
term  element,'  Bays  he, '  chemists  understand  any  and  every 
kind  of  matter  which,  up  to  the  present  time,  has  never  been 
decomposed  into  constituents.'  Hence,  according  to  his  own 
definition,  water  was  necessarily  r^arded  as  an  element,  until 
it  was  decomposed  into  its  constituents,  oanygen  and  hydrogen. 
Until  this  was  done  all  the  modems,  as  well  as  the  ancients, 
necessarily  considered  water  to  be  an  element.  But  a  century 
has  not  elapsed  since  this  was  done.  Hence  the  modems,  no 
less  than  the  ancients,  considered  water  to  be  a»  element  till 
within  the  century  last  past.  Who,  then,  previous  to  this 
period,  ridiculed  the  ancients  for  an  opinion  which*  at  the 
same  time,  was  entertained  by  the  modems  as  well  as  hy 
themselves  ?  We  answer  again,  No  one.  Our  chemical  phi- 
losopher has,  we  suspect,  committed  a  slight  mistake. 

Perhaps  he  intended  to  say  that  the  ancients  considered 
water  not  merely  as  on  element,  but  as  the  only  element,  as 
the  one  universal  substance,  of  which  all  other  forms  of  matter 
are  merely  so  many  different  modifications.  His  language 
Beeme  to  imply  that  sach  was  his  intention,  for  it  preeents 
stronger  proofs  than  Thales  himself  ever  pOBseesed  that  water 
is  the  one  universal  and  only  snbetance.  The  language  in 
which  he  shows  this  is  so  striking  and  beautiful  that  we  shall 
offer  no  apology  for  quoting  it  in  fiill. 

'  Let  as  ponder  for  an  instant,'  says  he, '  the  leading  qnali- 
tiee,  the  principal  points  of  water.  Let  us  consider  how 
widely  it  is  distributed  through  oar  natare,  bow  numerons  ita 
ftinctions,  how  tremendous  its  operations,  and  yet  how  mild, 
how  bland,  how  seemingly  powerless  this  wonderful  liquid  is. 
Let  ne  riew  it  in  relation  to  the  Btmctnre  of  living  beings,  and 
reflect  how  intimately  it  seems  connected  with  vitality.  Kot 
only  does  it  bathe  the  most  delicate  tissues  and  organs  with 
impunity,  but  it  enters  largely  into  the  composition  of  all 
organized  forms.    No  structure  of  corporeal  vitality  is  with- 
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out  it  as  an  essential  element.  Water  constitutes  at  least 
nine-tenths,  by  weight,  of  our  bodies,  entering  into  the  very 
bones;  yet  this  is  but  a  trifling  fraction  of  the  amount  of  water 
entering  into  the  structure  of  certain  lower  animals.  Look  at 
those  delicate  sea  beings,  the  medusee,  and  reflect  on  the  vast 
amount  of  water  which  their  structures  contain!  Pellucid 
almost  as  the  ocean  in  which  they  dwell,  these  creatures  float 
about  in  the  full  vigor  of  life ;  yet  one  may  safely  say  that  the 
medusse  consist  of  no  less  than  nine  hundred  and  ninety-nine 
parts  of  water !  Water  to  this  great  amount  pervades  their 
whole  economy.  Without  much  violence  to  language  we  may 
call  them  living  forms  of  water !  Yet  view  these  same  medusse 
taken  from  the  ocean  and  scattered  on  the  beach,  exposed  to 
the  influence  of  sun  and  air,  their  aqueous  portions  gone,  what 
are  the  medusae  then  ?  Shadows,  almost ;  a  substance  barely ; 
the  merest  shreds  iand  filaments  of  membrane !' 

Then,  after  this  description  of  the  wonderful  prevalence  of 
water,  he  ceases  to  wonder  that  it  was  regarded  by  the  an- 
cients as  ^ cm  element;'  meaning,  as  it  seems  to  us,  the  only 
element.  For  how  could  the  ancients,  any  more  than  the 
modems,  refuse  to  regard  water  as  an  element  before  it  was 
discovered  to  be  a  compound  substance ! 

But,  after  all,  water  was  regarded  as  the  only  element,  or 
substance,  by  some  of  the  ancients  only.  This,  as  every  one 
knows,  was  the  doctrine  of  Thales,  the  founder  and  the  father 
of  the  Ionian  school  of  philosophy.  It  was,  however,  quite 
possible  for  the  ancients  to  arrive  at  a  diflerent  conclasion. 
And  Anaximines  did,  in  opposition  to  Thales,   come  to  the  * 

conclusion  that  air,  and  not  water,  is  the  one  substance  of 
which  all  things  are  composed.  And  some  modem  chemists 
are  as  little  surprised  at  this  conclusion  of  Anaximines  as  Mr. 
Faraday  was  at  the  opposite  conclusion  of  Thales,  and  that, 
too,  with  just  as  good  reason.  For  the  chemical  science' of  the 
present  day  teaches  that  air  enters  as  largely  into  the  compo- 
sition of  the  whole  vegetable  kingdom  as  water  does  into  that 
of  the  animal  kingdom. 

It  is  a  very  common  opinion,  at  least  with  those  who  have 
not  studied  chemistry,  that  plants  derive  their  nourishment 
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and  substance  from  the  earth.  But  this  is  a  vulgar  error. 
Innumerable  experiments  have  shown  that  plants  derive  their 
food  and  growth,  not  from  the  earth,  but  from  the  air ;  and 
that  their  nourishment  is  taken  in,  not  through  their  roots 
from  below,  but  through  their  leaves  from  above.  A  very 
small  portion  of  their  substance,  it  is  true,  is  derived  from  the 
moisture  and  other  particles  of  matter  about  their  roots ;  but 
the  great  bulk  of  it  comes  from  the  atmosphere  in  which  they 
live,  and  on  which  they  feed  and  thrive.  Hence  Dumas, 
the  French  chemist,  has  said,  ^  that  plants  are  condensed  air ; 
that  they  come  from  the  air,  and  to  the  air  they  return.'  The 
same  view  is  eloquently  expressed  by  the  great  German  chem- 
ist, Liebig ;  and  that,  too,  with  as  little  violence  to  language 
as  the  declaration  of  Faraday,  that  '  the  medusse  are  living 
forms  of  water.'  If  neither  water  nor  air,  then,  constitutes  the 
whole  of  nature,  tlie  one,  for  the  most  part,  constitutes  the 
animal  kingdom  of  our  globe,  and  the  other  the  vegetable 
kingdom.  If  the  innumerable  forms  of  the  one  may,  with 
little  violence  to  language,  be  called  *  living  forms  of  water,' 
those  of  the  other  may,  with  as  little  impropriety,  be  called 
'  Uving  forms  of  air.' 

But  are  the  opinions  of  Faraday,  and  Dumas,  and  Leibig, 
correct  ?  We  do  not  know.  We  have  no  right  to  an  opinion 
on  such  a  subject,  and  in  the  presence  of  such  authorities.  But 
we  do  hope  that  they  are  not  correct ;  especially  as  we  have 
never  seen  them  proved.  Whatl  nine-tenths,  by  weight,  of 
every  human  being  water,  pure  water,  and  nothing  but  water  I 
We  are  willing  to  believe  that  we  are  all  weak ;  but  O,  only 
to  think  that  we  are  so  very  wcUery!  That  we  are  all  such  drop- 
sical-drowned rats!  half-brothers  and  sisters  to  the  medusae  I' 
Why,  if  this  opinion  be  true,  then  we  are  not  even  '  milk  and 
water;'  we  are  only  water  and  milk — nine  tenths  water  and 
only  one-tenth  milk — a  dilution  utterly  unfit  for  the  market. 
Now,  whether  this  be  true  or  not,  we  do  not  know ;  but  we  do 
hope  it  has  never  been  proved. 

In  passing,  however,  we  will  venture  to  throw  ©ut  one  hint 
or  suggestion.  One  of  the  most  familiar  substances  of  daily 
use,  sugar,  is  a  compound  of  oxygen,  hydrogen  and  carbon,  in 
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which  the  two  first-named  elements — oxygen  and  hydrogen — 
exist  in  such  proportions,  that  if  they  were  united  they  would 
form  water.  Hence,  some  chemists  have  said  that  sugar  con- 
sists of  water  and  carbon.  But  this  opinion  is  not  supported 
by  the  evidence.  The  truth  is,  that  sugar  consists,  not  of  water 
and  carbon,  but  of  the  three  elements — oxygen,  hydrogen  and 
carbon — ^a  very  different  compound  from  the  watery  carbon  of 
the  chemists  in  question.  If,  indeed,  the  oxygen  and  hydrogen 
should  unite  so  as  to  form  water  itself,  ready-made,  then  the 
sugar  would  be  decidedly  dropsical.  In  like  manner,  if  the 
oxygen  and  hydrogen  of  the  human  body  should  unite  so  as 
to  form  water  itself,  would  it  not,  also,  become  dropsical,  or 
run  to  waste  in  the  form  of  water.  We  merely  drop  the  sug- 
gestion or  query  and  pass  on. 

One  thing,  at  least,  we  may  say  with  perfect  safety :  whether 
water  or  air  constitutes  the  vegetable  kingdom,  or  otherwise,  it 
is  certain  that  the  elements  of  water  and  air  constitute  those 
great  departments  of  nature.  This  great  fact,  at  least,  under- 
lies the  opinions  of  Thales,  and  Anaximines,  and  Faraday, 
and  Leibig.  Or,  in  other  words,  the  four  substances  of  which 
water  and  air  are  mainly  composed — oxygen,  hydrogen,  car- 
bon and  nitrogen — are  the  great  constituent  elements  of  all 
organic  nature.  Hence,  if  all  animals  and  all  vegetables  are 
not,  for  the  most  part,  living  forms  of  water  and  air,  they  are, 
at  least,  the  elements  of  water  and  air  reorganized  and  trans- 
formed into  the  endless  variety  of  species,  which  make  up  and 
constitute  the  boundless  realm  and  the  transcendent  beauty  of 
animated  nature.  How  true,  then,  is  the  saying  of  Leibig, 
that  the  discoveries  of  modem  science  are  more  wonderful 
than  the  wildest  dreams  of  the  alchemists !  How  true  is  it 
that  the  facts  of  nature  are  stranger  and  more  wonderful  than 
the  dreams  of  fiction ! 

In  the  composition  of  water  and  air  we  have  the  four  great 
elements:  oxygen,  hydrogen,  carbon  and  nitrogen.  How  many 
other  elements  there  are  we  are  not  prepared  to  say.  In  his 
Actonian  Prize  Essay ^  which  was  published  in  1844,  Mr. 
Fownes  says  that  there  w^re  fifty-five  known  elements.  In 
1853,  only  nine  years  later,  Mr.  Faraday,  in  his  beautiful  lee- 
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tnres  on  '  the  elements,'  says  that  no  less  than  sixty-three  had 
been  discovered.  How  many  more  have  since  been  discovered 
it  is  not  at  all  necessary  to  our  present  purpose  to  inquire, 
since  this  relates  almost  exclusively  to  the  four  elements  already 
named. 

The  reason  of  this  solution  is  obvious.  For,  as  Mr.  Fownes 
has  well  said,  oxygen,  hydrogen,  carbon  and  nitrogen  are  dis- 
tinguished above  all  other  bodies  by  the  innumerable  com- 
pounds they  are  capable  of  forming  by  union  among  them- 
selves. Modern  organic  chemistry,  vast  as  it  already  is,  con- 
sists of  little  more  than  the  study  of  these  four  elements  and  . 
their  combinations. 

*  It  cannot  fail,'  says  Mr.  Fownes,  *  to  strike  the  attention  of 
the  most  superficial  observer,  to  discover  that  substances  po6se&- 
sing  properties  of  the  most  opposite  kinds  should  be  made  up  of 
the  very  same  materials;  that  the  sweet  crystalline  principle  of 
the  sugar-cane,  the  fixed  and  permanent  acid  of  the  grape,  the 
bitter  febrifuge  of  the  willow-bark,  the  highly  volatile  acid  of 
vinegar,  and  many  other  well- contrasted  substances,  should  be 
composed  of  the  same  three  elementary  bodies — oxygen,  hydro- 
gen and  carbon — merely  differing  slightly  in  the  proportions  in 
which  they  are  associated.'  ....  *  The  bread  we  subeiet 
upon,'  he  continues,  *  owes  its  nutritious  power  to  a  combina- 
tion of  the  very  same  elements  which,  under  other  circum- 
stances,  give  origin  to  the  poisonous  juice  of  the  poppy,  or 
the  still  more  deadly  principle  of  the  nux  vomica.  The  slight- 
est difference  in  the  relative  proportions  of  the  constituents  of 
such  compounds  may  give  rise  to  the  utmost  conceivable  dis- 
crepancies in  their  chemical  relations.'  How  numerous,  then, 
the  functions  and  how  wonderful  the  combinations  of  the  three 
elements  in  question  !  By  a  slight  change  in  the  proportions 
in  which  they  are  united  are  they  made  to  yield  sweet  or  bitter, 
permanent  or  volatile  acids,  food  or  poison,  life  or  death,  as 
well  as  many  other  wonderful  and  apparently  contradictory 
results! 

Nor  is  this  all.  It  is  a  kind  of  maxim  in  chemistry,  that  the 
same  chemical  compounds  must  always  contain  the  same 
elements  united  in  the  same  proportions.     But  the  converse  of 
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this  proposition  is  not  true.  On  the  contrary,  we  may  have 
not  merely  two,  bnt  a  whole  series  of  compounds,  differing  as 
much  from  each  other  in  all  respects,  chemically  and  physically, 
as  the  imagination  can  conceive,  and  yet  one  and  all  be  made 
up  of  the  same  elements ^  joined  together  in  the  sa/me  propor- 
tions. The  very  same  elements,  united  in  the  very  same  pro- 
portions, by  the  marvelous  alchemy  of  nature,  give  rise  to  in- 
numerable compounds  differing  from  each  other,  both  chemi- 
cally and  physically,  as  widely  as  it  is  possible  for  the 
imagination  of  man  to  conceive !  How  wonderful,  then,  are 
thy  ways,  O  Lord !  and  how  infinite  the  resources  of  thy  wis- 
dom !  Nay,  the  very  same  particles  of  one  and  the  very  same 
element,  merely  by  a  change  in  the  manner  of  their  combina- 
tion, may  be  made  to  yield  either  a  bit  of  black  charcoal  or  a 
blazing  diamond ! 

Now,  the  first  and  the  most  important  of  these  wonder-work- 
ing elements  is  oxygen.  This  element  is  omnipresent,  existing 
in  the  air  we  breathe,  in  the  water  we  drink,  and  in  the  solid 
fabric  of  the  earth  on  which  we  tread.  Between  one-half  and 
two-thirds  of  the  whole  material  of  the  terrestrial  universe, 
organic  and  inorganic,  consists  of  this  one  non-metallic  element 
— oxygen.  In  the  solid  earth,  in  the  fluid  waters  that  cover 
more  than  two-thirds  of  the  earth's  surface,  and  in  the  air  that 
envelops  all  terrestrial  things  in  its  bosom,  oxygen  is  the  one 
great  and  all-pervading  element.  Of  all  the  elements  of  nature, 
oxygen  is  the  one  which  has  been  most  lavishly  supplied  by 
the  beneficence  of  the  Creator;  and  of  all  the  elements  of 
nature  oxygen  is  precisely  the  one  of  which  such  an  enormous 
supply  was  demanded  by  the  necessiti^  of  earth  and  its  inhab- 
itants. 

'  For  the  respiration  of  human  beings,'  says  Mr.  Faraday, '  it 
has  been  calculated  that  no  less  than  one  thousand  millions  of 
pounds  of  oxygen  are  daily  required,  and  double  that  quantity 
for  the  respiration  of  animals,  while  the  processes  of  combus- 
tion and  fermentation  have  been  calculated  to  require  one 
thousand  millions  of  pounds  more.  But  at  least  double  of 
the  whole  preceding  amount,  or  4,000,000,000  of  pounds,  has 
been  calculated  to  be  necessary  to  carry  on  the  never-ceasing 
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functions  of  decay.'  But  who  can  conceive  the  significance  of 
such  figures  ?  8,000,000,000  pounds  of  oxygen  I  Even  when 
reduced  to  tons  the  numbers  are  sufficient  to  overwhelm  the 
imagination,  for  the  necessities  of  our  globe  require  daily  no 
less  than  7,142,84:7  tons  of  oxygen. 

How  wonderful  the  demand !  and  how  wonderful  the  supply  I 
^  God,'  says  the  son  of  Sirach,  ^  has  made  all  things  double,  one 
over  against  the  other,  and  has  left  nothing  imperfect' !  If  the 
supply  of  oxygen  had  not  been  equal  to  the  demand,  or  not 
sufficient  for  the  necessities  of  the  world,  tlien  no  glad  eye  had 
ever  gazed  on  the  glories  of  creation,  and  no  glad  heart  ha^ 
ever  worshiped  in  this  lower  temple  of  the  universe.  If  any 
one  of  the  sixty-three  known  elements  had  been  substituted 
for  oxygen,  or  oxygen  for  any  one  of  the  sixty-three  known 
elements,  the  whole  economy  of  nature  would  have  proved  a 
failure,  and  man  himself  a  miserable  abortion. 

Oxygen  exists  sometimes  in  a  passive  and  sometimes  in  an 
active  state.  '  While  locked  up  in  the  solid  body  from  which 
we  have  extracted  it,'  says  Mr.  Faraday, '  how  different  must 
have  been  its  qualities  from  those  it  now  possesses ;  how  altered 
its  form!  Then  it  was  a  solid — here  we  have  it  as  a  gas ;  and 
so  persistently  does  it  maintain  its  gaseous  state  that  no  amount 
of  pressure  hitherto  applied  has  been  sufficient  to  change  it 
into  a  liquid  form,  that  half-way  resting  place  toward  the  solid 
state.  In  some  cases  gaseous  bodies  have  been  condensed  into 
the  liquid  form  by  pressure,  and  one  gas  (carbonic  acid)  has 
been  condensed  by  pressure  and  low  temperature  acting  con- 
jointly into  a  solid ;  but  every  attempt  of  this  kind  has  hitherto 
failed  to  reduce  oxygen  gas  to  a  liquid  state.'  Thus,  the  respir- 
ation of  men  and  animals  requires  oxygen  to  exist  as  a  gas; 
and,  in  spite  of  all  the  powers  of  human  art,  it  persistently 
maintains  its  gaseous  state. 

Oxygen  is  a  colorless,  invisible  gas,  'alike  devoid  of  taste 
and  smell.  It  seems  devoid  of  all  positive  properties,  of  all 
active  powers.  It  seems  altogether  passive ;  and  yet,  in  reality, 
no  substance  possesses  a  wider  range  of  affinities,  manifests 
more  numeroas  or  a  wider  range  of  powers,  or  appears  under 
a  greater  number  of  forms  and  marked  aspects. 
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In  the  air,  says  Mr.  Faraday,  oxygen  exists  as  a  gas;  in 
water  as  a  liquid,  and  as  a  solid  in  silica  or  flint,  in  lime,  in 
alumina,  and,  in  short,  in  most  of  the  great  rock  formations  of 
the  globe.  'Thus,'  he  continues,  'have  we  seen  this  non- 
metallic  element  capable  of  assuming,  whether  under  the  gas- 
eous, the  liquid  or  the  solid  condition,  a  state  of  the  most 
complete  inactivity ;  retaining  all  its  forces,  however,  under  a 
masked  aspect,  and  ready  to  exert  them  with  violence'  when 
required  by  the  great  necessities  of  nature. 

But  if  perfect  inactivity  is  one  extreme  of  the  scale  of  prop- 
erties possessed  by  oxygen,  intense  violence  is  the  other  extreme 
of  the  same  scale.  In  some  of  the  more  brilliant  phenomena  of 
combustion  we  see  how  violent,  and  even  fiirious,  are  the 
affinities  of  oxygen.  Nothing  can  bum  and  no  living  creature 
can  breathe  without  oxygen  gas.  Breathing  and  burning  are 
essentially  one  and  the  same  process,  being,  in  both  cases,  a 
chemical  combining  of  the  oxygen  gas  with  the  particles  of 
matter  on  which  it  acts.  Thus,  in  the  eye  of  science,  the  act 
of  breathing  is  a  slow  process  of  combustion,  by  which  the 
blood  of  the  lungs  unites  with  the  oxygen  of  the  inhaled  air, 
and  is  converted  by  such  oxydation  from  the  dark,  claret-col- 
ored blood  flowing  in  from  the  veins  into  the  bright  red  blood 
flowing  out  into  the  arteries.  In  every  breath  we  draw  the 
blood  of  life  is  burned  and  vitalized,  or,  in  other  words,  oxy- 
dized  and  sent  forth  to  every  part  of  the  body  ou  its  never- 
ceasing  errand  of  mercy.  How  necessary,  then,  is  the  oxygen 
of  the  atmosphere  to  life,  and  how  tranquilly  it  performs  this 
all-important  function  I 

Every  one  knows  that  in  the  course  of  a  few  years  all  the 
old  particles  of  matter  in  our  bodies  are  exchanged  for  new 
ones.  Now,  this  never  ceasing  process  of  decay  and  restora- 
tion, so  necessary  to  human  life,  is  effected  by  the  agency  of 
oxygen.  '  The  oxydation,  the  burning  of  the  body,'  says  Mr. 
Fownes, '  in  other  words,  the  change  of  matter  indispensable 
to  every  vital  movement ;  the  combustion  of  carbon,  in  short, 
in  the  blood  takes  place,  not  in  the  lungs,  but  in  the  capillary 
vessels  of  the  whole  body.  Here  is  the  fire-chamber  where 
the  fuel  is  consumed  which  is  destined  to  set  in  motion  the 
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whole  machine  of  life.  The  term  furnace  is  used  advisedly. 
It  is  with  premeditation  and  choice  of  terms  that  the  capillary 
system  is  compared  to  a  fire-place.'  (p.  105.)  Again  he  says, 
*  The  internal  capillary  combustion  is  the  source  of  animal 
heat.'  Let  us  all  remark,  then,  that  we  are  fire-places,  and 
learn  to  distinguish,  in  our  diet,  the  difierence  between  fuel 
and  food — a  profoundly  interesting  and  important  point  in  the 
philosophy  of  food. 

'The  decay  of  organic  tissues,  the  bodies  of  plants  and  ani- 
mals,' says  Mr.  Fownes, '  is  a  process  which  has  for  its  object 
not  only  the  removal  of  useless  matter,  but  its  conversion  into 

a  form  once  more  capable  of  supporting  life The 

great  agent  in  all  these  actions  is  the  free  oxygen  of  the  air.' 
How  indispensable,  then,  is  the  action  of  oxygen  to  the  econ- 
omy of  the  world,  and  especially  to  the  functions  of  animals ! 
Nor  is  this  all ;  for  the  constant,  never-ceasing  activity  of  free 
oxygen  is  not  only  the  mainspring,  the  motive  power  of  life, 
but  it  is  the  cleanser,  the  purifier,  of  earth  and  air  and  sea 
from  the  defilements  constantly  poured  forth  from  the  count- 
less sources  of  poisonous  contaminations  around  us.'  It  is,  in 
one  word,  to  the  world  of  matter  what  the  Spirit  of  God  is  to 
the  world  of  mind — the  great  purifier  of  earth  and  air  and  sea. 

*  Picture  to  yourselves,'  says  Mr.  Faraday,  *  how  dark  and 
desolate  would  be  the  condition  of  our  planet  if  oxygen  should 
cease  to  exist.'  More  than  a  thousand  times  have  we  done 
this  very  thing.  -  If  God,  leaving  all  the  elements  exactly  as 
they  are,  should  withdraw  oxygen  alone  from  the  grand 
scheme  of  nature,  it  is  easily  seen  what  would  follow.  All 
the  fires  of  heaven  and  earth  would  instantly  go  out ;  the  pro- 
cess of  respiration  would  everywhere  cease ;  all  living  things 
would  gasp  for  breath  and  die,  and  the  black  pall  of  death 
would  cover  the  carcass  of  an  extinct  world. 

We  shall  now,  with  the  eloquent  words  of  Mr.  Faraday,  dis- 
miss the  subject  of  oxygen :  *•  The  majestic  phenomena  of  com- 
bustion,' says  he,  'bespeak  our  observation  and  rivet  our 
attention,  because  of  their  imposing  grandeur ;  yet  these  are 
but  spasmodic  efibrts  in  the  grand  economy  of  the  material 
world — occurrences  of  now  and  then.     The  slower  but  con  tin- 
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uous  progress  of  the  elements  to  their  appropriate  resting  place 
— the  silent,  tranquil,  ever-progressing  metamorphic  changes 
involved  in  the  phenomena  of  decomposition  and  decay— these 
we  count  for  nothing,  and  pass  unheeded  by.  Yet  with  all 
their  majesty,  with  all  their  brilliancy,  with  all  their  develop- 
ment of  tremendous  energy,  what  are  the  phenomena  of  com- 
bustion in  the  grand  scheme  of  the  universe  when  compared 
with  these  ?  When  the  loud  crash  of  thunder,  or  the  light- 
ning's flash,  awakens  us  from  our  thoughtless  abstractions  or 
our  reveries,  our  feelings  become  impressed  with  the  grandeur 
of  Omnipotence,  and  the  might  of  the  elements  He  wields ;  yet 
the  whole  fuiy  of  thunder  storms,  what  is  it  in  comparison 
with  those  electric  energies  which  silently  and  continually 
exert  themselves  in  every  chemical  change  ?  Those  of  us  who 
merely  look  to  the  brilliant  phenomena  of  nature  appreciate 
but  little  the  grandeur  of  her  forces.  Those  of  us  who  limit 
our  appreciation  of  the  powers  of  oxygen  to  the  energies  dis- 
played by  this  element  in  its  fully  active  state,  form  but  a  very 
inadequate  idea  of  the  aggregate  results  accomplished  by  it  in 
the  economy  of  the  world.' 

Now  here,  in  the  character  of  this  great  man,  we  see  the 
very  best  effect  of  the  study  of  philosophy,  which  is  to  remove 
the  blinding  veil  of  custom  from  the  mind,  and  lay  it  open 
afresh  to  the  devout  contemplation  of  the  unutterable  wonders 
of  the  creation.  He  was  not  one  of  those  who,  like  thought- 
less children,  are  more  excited  by  the  brilliant  phenomena  of 
nature  than  by  the  grandeur  and  sublimity  of  her  silent  forces; 
nor  one  of  those  who,  1|^  children  with  undeveloped  minds, 
are  more  taken  with  the  brilliant  exhibitions  of  the  lecture 
room  (in  which  no  man  was  ever  a  greater  magician  than  him- 
self) than  with  the  thoughts  of  God  wliich,  with  such  inde- 
scribable magnificence  and  beauty,  are  blazing  on  all  sides 
around  us,  from  the  very  centre  to  the  circumference  of  the 
material  universe. 

Hydrogen  is  the  least  heavy  of  all  ponderable  bodies,  being 
sixteen  times  lighter  than  oxygen  gas.  We  must  not  suppose, 
however,  that  because  hydrogen  is  so  ethereal  and  light  it  is 
therefore  powerless  or  weak.    Mr.  Faraday,  it  is  true,  repeat- 
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edly  expresses  his  surprise  that  so  ethereal  a  substance  should 
possess  so  great  a  power.  But  is  not  this  in  keeping,  in  per- 
fect harmony,  with  the  whole  analogy /of  nature?  What,  for 
example,  is  more  ethereal  than  electricity?  And  yet  with 
what  amazing  power  is  it  endowed;  rending  the  giant  oak  as 
easily  as  the  fragile  flower !  The  huge  mountain  of  granite, 
on  the  other  hand,  is,  in  spite  of  all  its  massive  heaviness, 
utterly  destitute  of  power.  The  fact  is,  that  as  we  ascend 
from  the  region  of  the  more  ponderous  bodies  of  nature  into 
that  of  its  more  attenuated  and  ethereal  elements,  we  rise 
from  the  domain  of  the  brute,  inert,  passive  forms  of  matter 
into  that  of  its  more  active  and  powerful  ones.  And  when 
we  pass  beyond  the  region  of  matter  altogether,  and  get  into 
the  world  of  spirit,  we  there  behold  the  Great  Source  or  Foun- 
tain of  all  power  in  the  one  uncreated,  invisible  and  eternal 
unmoved  Mover  of  the  heavens  and  the  earth.  Why  should 
it  be  thought  strange,  then,  that  a  substance  which  is  light,  or 
ethereal  and  spirit-like,  should  possess  greater  power  than  the 
grosser  forms  of  matter? 

We  shall  again,  in  connection  with  carbon  and  nitrogen^ 
have  occasion  to  refer  to  some  of  the  wonderful  powers  and 
properties  of  hydrogen.  Hence,  for  the  present,  we  shall  dis- 
miss it  in  the  eloquent  language  of  the  great  creative  genius 
with  whose  glowing  words  we  have  more  than  once  adorned 
our  pages. 

^Here,'  says  Mr.  Faraday,  ^  we  have  in  this  jar  a  mixture  of 
two  measures,  by  weight,  of  hydrogen  with  one  of  oxygen.  See 
how  calm,  how  tranquil,  how  quiescent  the  two  gases  arel — 
as  transparent  and  colorless  as  the  atmosphere  itself.  And 
there,  for  aught  we  know,  the  two  gases  would  remain  to  the 
end  of  time,  giving  no  indication  of  active  power,  unless  some 
force  be  applied  to  compel  them  to  unite.  But  now,  putting 
the  mixture  into  this  bag,  I  will  blow  it  into  soap  bubbles,  so 
as  to  confine  the  two  gases  (thus  to  speak)  in  nothing.  Still 
they  give  no  indication  of  power.  There  is,  however,  in  this 
motionless  mixture  of  the  two  gases  a  power  of  the  most 
extraordinary  kind.  To  exemplify  this  I  apply  a  lighted  taper 
to  the  bubbles,  and,  observe,  the  result  is  a  violent  explosion. 
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But  now  look  at  the  result  of  this  explosion.  It  is  water — noth- 
ing but  water.  To  me,'  says  he,  *  the  whole  range  of  natural 
phenomena  does  not  present  a  more  wonderful  result  than 
this.  Well  known  now,  and  familiar  though  it  be — standing 
on  the  very  threshold  of  science — it  is  one  over  which  I  have 
pondered  again  and  again  with  ever-increasing  wonder  and 
admiration.  To  think  that  these  two  elements,  holding,  in 
their  admixed  parts,  the  power  of  whole  thunder  storms, 
should  calmly  and  quietly  wait  until  some  cause  of  union  be 
applied,  and  then  furiously  rush  together  and  form  the  bland, 
unirritating  liquid — water — is  to  me  a  phenomenon  which  never 
fails  to  awake  my  feelings  of  wonder.'  But  if  such  were  the 
feelings  of  admiration  and  wonder  with  which  this  great  man 
contemplated  the  production  of  a  few  drops  of  water  in  his 
little  workshop,  what  should  be  our  feelings  in  view  of  the 
great  rivers  and  lakes  and  seas  and  oceans  which,  in  order  to 
prepare  the  earth  for  the  fit  habitation  and  home  of  man,  were 
produced  in  the  great  laboratory  of  nature  long,  long  before  he 
was  created  I 

There  are  two  kinds  of  wonder — the  wonder  of  the  unde- 
veloped child,  and  the  wonder  of  the  profound  philosopher. 
The  one  draws  an  occasional  and  transient  pleasure  from  the 
briUiant  and  startling  phenomena  of  nature,  or  the  spectacular 
shows  of  the  lecture-room ;  the  other  enjoys  a  perpetual  and 
never-ceasing  admiration  and  delight  in  the  contemplation  of 
the  most  familiar  aspects  of  nature.  The  unquestionable  facts 
and  the  inscrutable  mysteries  connected  with  the  production 
of  a  single  drop  of  water  excited  the  wonder  and  admiration 
of  a  Faraday  more  than  comets,  or  earthquakes,  or  thunder- 
storms. Indeed,  the  fury  of  ten  thousand  thunder-storms  were, 
to  his  mind,  merely  the  spasmodic  convulsions  of  weakness,  in 
comparison  with  the  sublime,  god-like  energy  of  the  universal 
process  of  restoration,  always  and  everywhere  silently  tread- 
ing in  the  footsteps  of  decomposition  and  decay,  and  preserv- 
ing, in  all  its  pristine  perfection,  the  order,  the  harmony,  the 
glory  and  the  life  of  the  Cosmos.  A  world  in  flames  was,  in 
his  estimation,  a  spectacle  not  half  so  grand  and  imposing  as 
that  slow  and  silent,  but  omnipresent,  process  of  combustion 
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by  which  the  grand  economy  of  our  world  is  preserved,  and 
the  whole  machinery  of  universal  life  is  kept  in  constant,  har- 
monioos  and  healthful  action.  The  silent,  grand  march  of  all 
the  elements,  the  sublime  movement  and  play  of  all  the  mighty 
forces  of  nature,  each  and  every  one,  from  the  beginning  to 
the  end  of  the  world,  quietly  doing  its  appointed  work,  is  the 
spectacle  which  filled  his  capacious  intellect  with  awe,  and 
exalted  his  imagination  to  the  seventh  heaven  of  poetry.  No 
poet,  indeed,  however  ^  rapt  with  the  rage  of  his  own  ravished 
thought,'  ever  beheld  visions  or  enjoyed  spectacles  like  those 
of  the  philosopher  wl^o  was  thus  rapt  and  ravished  with  the 
thoughts  of  God. 

We  have  already  seen  that  the  supply  of  oxygen  is  equal  to 
the  demand,  although  no  less  than  8,000,000,000  pounds  are 
consumed  daily.  Almost  equally  wonderful  is  the  daily 
demand  and  supply  of  carbon.  Now,  whence  this  supply  ? 
The  answer  is  easy. 

Measured  on  the  periods  of  Geology,  in  which  the  earth  was 
preparing  for  the  advent  of  man,  the  rise  and  fall  of  great 
mountain  ranges,  like  the  Alps  and  Appenines,  were  phe- 
nomena as  evanescent  as  are  the  colors  of  the  rainbow  to  us. 
It  was  during  those  awful  periods  that  the  great  coal  strata  of 
our  planet  were  formed,  that  vegetable  kingdom  after  kingdom 
was  produced  and  reduced  to  those  immense  beds  of  carbon 
which  now  lie  entombed  in  the  bosom  of  the  earth.  Inex- 
haustible sources  of  dynamic  power,  these  beds  still  keep  all 
the  inachinery  of  the  world  at  work,  as  well  as  in  many  other 
ways  conduce  to  the  unspeakable  convenience  and  comfort  of 
man.  How  forlorn,  indeed,  would  be  this  earthly  habitation 
of  ours  without  the  means  of  illumination  and  combustion,  so 
abundantly  supplied  by  the  carbon  around  us  and  beneath  us! 

The  supply  is  not  only  abundant,  but  it  is  also  to  be  found 
precisely  where  it  is  piost  needed.  Wherever  we  find,  for 
example,  large  beds  of  iron  ore,  there  we  also  and  always  find, 
side  by  side  with  this  most  useful  of  all  the  metals,  both  the 
clay  to  build  our  furnaces  and  the  carbon  to  smelt  and  reduce 
the  ore.  What,  indeed,  could  be  more  striking  than  the 
aspect  of  an  English  coal-bed,  in  which  an  excellent  iron-ore 
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lies  interstratified  with  the  ftiel  necessary  to  reduce  it,  with  the 
lime-stone  to  be  nsed  as  a  flux,  and  even  with  the  grit  and  fire- 
clay to  build  the  furnace  for  its  reduction !  All  are  found  in 
one  and  the  same  series,  and  within  a  few  yards  of  each  other  I 
If  the  ore  and  the  fuel  were  not  thus  curiously  related,  we 
should  be  deprived,  by  the  vastly  increased  price  of  the  manu- 
factured article,  of  the  power  we  now  enjoy  of  applying  this 
noblest  of  all  the  metals  to  the  innumerable  purposes  of  daily 
life. 

Now,  this  arrangement  of  Nature  is  not  peculiar  to  the  coal- 
fields of  England.  In  the  mountfiins  of  Norway  and  Sweden, 
as  well  as  in  various  other  portions  of  the  globe,  we  find  inex- 
haustible beds  of  magnetic  iron-ore.  The  only  fuel  at  all  fit 
for  the  manufacture  of  this  excellent  ore  is  wood-charcoal ; 
and,  accordingly,  the  forests  of  pines  which  the  provident  hand 
of  Nature  had  planted  in  those  otherwise  barren  and  desolate 
regions  now  exist,  already  prepared  for  use,  in  the  form  of  im- 
mense beds  of  wood-charcoal.  This  provision  of  Nature  is  far 
too  uniform  and  invariable  to  be  ascribed  to  chance,  or  to  any 
other  source  but  to  that  beneficent  Providence  which,  in  ten 
thousand  other  ways,  has  provided  for  the  convenience  and 
comfort  of  the  human  race  in  the  preparation  of  its  earthly 
abode. 

But  among  the  manifold  uses  of  carbon  there  is  one  which 
comes  still  more  directly  home  to  our  business  and  bosoms. 
Black  stoves  and  furnaces  are  the  fashion  of  the  present  day. 
But  the  grand  old  fire-place  of  our  infancy  is  still  dear  to 
memory.  Who  has  not  enjoyed,  and  who  can  forget,  the  good, 
warm  and  blazing  wood-fire  of  his  childhood  2  But  then  we 
little  reflected  on  the  chemical  composition  of  the  blazing  log, 
on  the  carbon  and  the  hydrogen  to  which  it  owed  its  beneficent 
properties,  for  there  was  no  chemistry  m  those  days.  But  even 
now,  when  the  lights  of  chemistry  shine  so  cheerfully  on  all 
sides  around  us,  who  refiects  on  the  phenomena  of  his  blazing 
log  ?  Does  one  man  in  a  thousand,  while  enjoying  the  warmth 
of  his  fire,  reflect  on  the  circumstances  to  which  his  pleasure 
is  due?  Does  he  pause  to  consider  that  the  characteristic  com- 
ponents of  his  blazing  fire — the  carbon  and  the  hydrogen — are 
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the  only  elementary  subfitances  in  existence  fitted  for  the  pur- 
pose to  which  thej  are  applied?  Let  us  at  least  reflect  on  the 
wonderful  circumstances  to  which  we  owe  so  great  a  pleasure^ 
in  order  that  the  fires  which  give  warmth  and  light  to  our 
bodies  may,  at  the  same  time,  give  a  still  nobler  warmth  and 
light  to  our  memories  and  imaginations. 

The  first  condition  to  be  fulfilled  by  fuel  is,  that  it  should 
be  a  solid.  In  the  case  of  all  highly  luminous  flames  the 
limiinosity  depends,  as  men  of  science  tell  us,  on  the  use  of 
an  incandescent  solid.  Now,  carbon  is  precisely  such  a  sub- 
stance. The  very  first  point  in  the  natural  history  of  carbon 
is  the  circumstance  of  its  invariable  solidity;  and  this  is  the 
one  circumstance  which  lies  at  the  foundation  of  almost  every 
application  of  the  substance,  and  especially  of  its  application 
to  the  great  purpose  of  evolving  heat  and  light.  If,  then,  like 
oxygen  or  hydrogen  or  nitrogen,  it  had  been  supplied  in  the 
form  of  a  gas,  it  would  have  failed  to  fulfill  the  all-important 
and  beautiful  function  of  at  once  heating  and  lighting  our 
earthly  habitation. 

There  are  other  combustible  solids  besides  carbon.  Now, 
why,  it  may  be  asked,  might  not  some  of  these  be  used  instead 
of  carbon!  The  answer  is  easy;  for  such  substances  or  solids, 
when  burned  in  the  atmosphere,  are  reduced  to  fixed  and  per- 
manent oxides,  which  obstruct  the  process  of  combustion,  and 
which  would,  in  the  end,  extinguish  the  heat  and  light  they 
are  required  to  produce.  In  the  words  of  Mr.  Faraday:  ^Sup- 
pose phosphorus  instead  of  carbon  to  have  been  our  common 
agent  of  heat  and  light ;  suppose,  too,  phosphoric  acid  to  have 
been  innoxious,  so  that  it  might  have  been  taken  into  our  lungs 
(like  carbonic  acid)  by  respiration;  suppose  it,  in  short,  to 
have  been  endowed  with  no  noxious  quality,  but  to  have 
retained  a  harmless,  passive,  solid  existence — and  what,  then, 
would  have  been  the  consequence?  Why,  every  source  of 
common  heat  and  illumination  would  soon  grow  dim,  not- 
withstanding the  powerful  evolution  of  light ;  the  solid  result 
of  combustion — ^the  ashes,  so  to  speak — would  fall  like  a  mantle 
on  every  earthly  object;  the  light  would  either  cease  to  ema- 
nate or  it  would  not  be  seen ;  the  economy  of  the  world  be 
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embarrassed  and  clogged  for  the  want  of  agencies  to  remove 
the  solid  results  of  combustion  out  of  the  way,  and  all  living 
things  would  die.'  In  like  manner,  the  same  disastrous  con- 
sequences would  follow  in  case  other  combustible  solids,  in- 
stead of  phosphorus,  were  used  for  the  same  purpose.  But 
how  different  is  the  result  of  the  combustion  of  carbon !  No 
fixed  or  solid  oxide  is  formed.  On  the  contrary,  when  carbon 
is  burned  the  result  of  the  combustion  passes  off  in  the  form  of 
an  invisible  gas,  which  neither  clogs  nor  impedes  the  all-im- 
portant process  to  which  it  owes  its  existence.  The  carbon, 
thus  transformed  into  an  invisible,  harmless  gas,  returns  to  its 
original  place  in  nature,  by  its  combination  with  other  ele- 
ments, to  repeat  forever,  or  at  least  to  the  end  of  time,  the 
circle  of  its  beautiful  functions. 

*  Had  the  result  of  the  combustion  of  carbon,'  says  Mr.  Fara- 
day, '  been  a  gas  only — a  gas  in  any  phase  of  its  development 
— then  we  could  have  had  but  little  illumination.  Had  the 
result  of  its  combustion  been  a  solid,  a  permanent  solid,  then 
the  world  would  have  been  buried  in  its  own  ashes.  It  was 
necessary,  then,  in  order  that  the  scheme  of  illumination  and 
combustion  should  be  complete,  that  carbon  should  appear, 
while  in  the  act  of  combustion,  under  two  consecutive  phases: 
first,  as  a  solid j  while  evolving  heat  and  light;  and  then,  imme- 
diately, as  a  gas.  Now,  these  are  the  very  conditions^ mani- 
fested, or  fulfilled,  in  the  combustion  of  carbon ;  and  in  all 
nature  there  is  not^  so  far  as  we  know,  another  substance 
which  would  fulfill  the  same  indispensable  conditions  of  a 
perfect  scheme  for  the  heating  and  the  lighting  of  this  our 
earthly  house  and  home.' 

How  wonderftiUy,  then,  and  how  beneficently  have  our 
wants  and  necessities  been  provided  fori  Carbon  possesses 
every  quality  necessary  to  fit  it  for  the  use  it  serves.  Not  one 
property  could  be  added  or  taken  away  without  destroying  the 
whole  harmonious  scheme  of  nature.  Substitute  any  other 
combustible  solid  in  the  place  of  carbon,  and  then,  instead 
of  the  glorious  state  of  things  which  now  exists  around  us,  the 
world  would  soon  be  as  completely  buried  beneath  its  own 
ashes  as  were  the  inhabitants  of  Pompeii  beneath  the  ashes  of 
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Vesuvius.  But  as  it  is,  all  is  life  and  light  and  warmth  and 
joy.  Whose  mind  is  not  expanded,  whose  soul  is  not  raised 
above  itself  by  such  revelations  of  science  ?  The  Almighty 
Creator  of  the  world  never  uttered  a  more  beneficent  word 
than  when  he  said,  Let  there  be  carbon ;  for  that  word,  as  in- 
terpreted by  science,  means.  Let  there  be  life  and  light  and 
warmth  and  joy  among  the  children  of  men.  Let  us  not, 
then,  like  the  dumb  brutes,  look  downward,  but,  like  men 
and  angels,  raise  our  minds  and  hearts  to  the  Creator  of  all 
things. 

It  is  among  the  wonders  of  chemistry  that  carbon  and  the 
diamond  are  identically  one  and  the  same  substance  or  mate- 
rial. Some  men  do  not  believe  this,  partly  because  they  are 
ignorant  of  the  scientific  proof,  and  partly  because  they  cannot 
easily  comprehend  the  mysteries  of  nature.  But  it  is,  never- 
theless, perfectly  true.  The  same  God  who  has  made  of  one 
blood  all  nations  and  all  races  of  men,  has  also  made  of  one 
substance  or  material  all  the  black  coal  beds  and  all  the  blaz- 
ing diamonds  of  earth.  Although  one  in  substance,  how  dif- 
ferent in  form,  in  properties  and  in  application !  With  the 
one  we  feed  our  fires  and  keep  them  alive;  with  the  other  we 
decorate  the  brow  of  beauty  and  the  diadem  of  royalty.  The 
one  serves,  as  is  most  fitting  it  should  do,  the  ordinary  purposes 
of  life ;  the  other  adorns  the  pride,  the  pomp,  the  power  and 
the  glory  of  the  world.  I^  is  easy  to  reduce  diamond  to  coal, 
or  coke,  or  ashes ;  it  is  impossible,  by  any  power  of  man,  to 
convert  charcoal  into  diamonds.  So  true  is  it  that  man  may 
mar  or  deface  the  glory  of  God's  works;  yet,  when  once  marred 
or  defaced,  God  alone  can  restore  them  to  their  pristine  beauty 
and  perfection.  Neither  the  Parliament  of  Great  Britain,  with 
all  its  boasted  omnipotence,  nor  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States,  with  all  its  wonderftil  wisdom,  can  convert  a  single  bit 
of  carbon  into  diamond,  much  less  make  the  coal-beds  of  earth 
blaze  like  the  stars  of  heaven.  Though  one  in  substance,  yet 
how  amazingly  different  in  value.  A  single  diamond  has  been 
estimated  to  be  worth  more  than  $12,000,000,  and  yet  a  much 
larger  piece  of  carbon  or  charcoal  may  be  purchased  for  a 
penny. 
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We  now  pass  on  to  nitrogen,  the  lafit,  but  by  no  meanB  the 
least  important,  of  our  four  elements.  Nitrogen  enters  largely 
into  both  organic  and  inorganic  nature.  Like  oxygen,  it  is  a 
permanently  elastic  gas ;  and,  like  oxygen,  it  performs  many 
important  functions  in  the  economy  of  the  world.  As  a  con- 
stituent of  the  atmosphere,  especially,  it  is  indispiensable  to  the 
growth  and  perfection  of  both  vegetables  and  animals. 

Nitrogen  constitutes  four-fifths  of  our  atmosphere.  The  other 
fifth  is  oxygen.  There  is  only  one  compound  of  oxygen  and 
hydrogen,  which  is  water ;  but  there  are  five  chemical  combina- 
tions or  unions  of  oxygen  and  nitrogen  besides  the  mechanical 
mixture  which  constitutes  the  air.  This  mechanical  mixture, 
however,  is  the  only  union  of  oxygen  and  nitrogen  which  is 
fit  for  an  atmosphere,  and  this  mechanical  mixture  is  pre- 
cisely the  one  which  has  been  given  to  our  world  as  an  atmos- 
phere. '  Every  five  volumes  of  air,'  says  Mr.  Faraday,  '  con- 
tain four  volumes  of  nitrogen,  and  the  result  is,  so  far  as  we 
know,  the  only  mixture  which  can  sustain  the  functions  of  . 
vitality  and  the  economy  of  the  world.'  So  strong,  indeed,  is 
the  tendency  of  all  the  other  compounds  of  oxygen  and  nitro- 
gen to  acidity  that  they  are  unfit  to  breathe,  or  to  support  the 
indispensable  process  of  respiration.  Hence,  if  any  other  com- 
pound or  mixture  of  the  two  gases  had  been  given  to  us  for 
an  atmosphere,  the  efiect  would  have  been  fatal. 

The  one  which  would  have  best  answered  such  a  purpose  is 
that  which  contains  the  least  oxygen,  or  nitrous  oxide — the 
well-known  laughing  gas.  This  may  be  breathed  with  impu- 
nity ;  but  if  the  process  be  continued  too  long,  death  would 
inevitably  ensue.  Hence,  if  our  atmosphere  had  been  nitrous- 
oxide,  the  world  would  not  have  lasted  long,  and  while  it  did 
last  it  could  do  nothing  but  laugh.  And,  if  called  upon  to 
pronounce  its  funeral  oration,  we  could  only  laugh  at  its  fate. 
There  would  be,  indeed,  absolutely  no  topic  of  consolation, 
except  that  such  a  paradise  of  fools  did  not  deserve  to  live ; 
and  no  expression  could  be  given  to  this  topic  except  by  means 
of  laughter.  We  may,  then,  congratulate  ourselves  that  we 
enjoy  the  best  of  all  possible  unions  or  mixtures  of  oxygen  and 
nitrogen,  and  not  the  next  best  union ;  otherwise  the  world 
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had  been  turned  into  a  paradise  of  fools,  as  perishable  as  the 
insects  of  a  summer  day.  How  admirably,  then,  and  how 
wonderfully  is  the  atmosphere  which  God  has  given  us  adapted 
to  our  wants,  to  our^  necessities  and  to  our  pleasures  I  This 
subject  alone  is  worthy  of  a  poem ;  and  yet  we  can  only  utter  a 
few  broken,  prosaic  syllables  in  praise  of  the  infinite  goodness 
of  the  Author  of  such  a  gift. 

It  is  nitrogen,  no  less  than  oxygen,  that  enables  our  atmos- 
phere to  fulfill  its  grand  mission  of  mercy  to  mankind.  It  is 
nitrogen,  especially,  which  enables  the  air  to  feed  the  green 
plant,  and  build  it  up  according  to  the  archetypal  idea  or  plan 
of  the  Divine  Mind.  We  speak  advisedly  (and  no  matter 
whether  the  idea  is  borrowed  from  Plato  or  Ruskin),  the  tree 
is  a  beautiful  thought  of  God.  And  this  beautiful  thought  is 
realized  in  ten  thousand  times  ten  thousand  living  forms  and 
varieties  by  the  presence  and  power  of  nitrogen  in  the  air. 
For,  with  all  its  branches  and  blossoms  and  beauty,  and  with 
all  its  golden  fruits,  too,  the  tree  is  little  more  than  the 
elements  of  the  air  re-arranged  and  transformed  into  a  living 
thing.  The  chemist  knows  that  this  is  so ;  but  he  cannot  imi- 
tate, he  cannot  even  comprehend,  the  mysterious  process  by 
which  the  wonder  is  achieved.  There  is,  indeed,  in  the  wild- 
est dream  of  the  alchemist  no  fiction  that  may  be  compared 
with  this  familiar  fact  of  nature. 

One  of  the  most  important  properties  of  nitrogen  is  what  is 
called  by  chemists  its  *  non-combining  quality.'  Instead  of 
combining  readily  with  other  elements  it  stands  aloof  until  it 
be  regularly  introduced,  and,  by  the  application  of  no  little 
chemical  persuasion,  induced  to  contract  a  union  or  alliance  of 
friendship  with  the  Jess  aristocratic  elements  of  nature.  No 
less  than  six  tons  of  air,  we  are  told,  pass  through  an  average- 
sized  iron  blast-furnace  every  hour,  dnring  which  transit  the 
oxygen  of  the  air  is  most  active  in  forming  combinations  with 
other  things ;  but  the  nitrogen,  though  subjected  to  the  same 
conditions  of  heat  and  cold,  emerges,  as  it  entered,  uncom- 
bined.  While  oxygen  rushes  into  combination  with  the  vari- 
ous substances  along  its  path,  nitrogen  keeps  aloof  from  all 
such  hasty  associations.     But  when  it  does  enter  into  combi- 
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nation  with  other  elements,  its  friendships  are  unnsually  strong 
and  permanent. 

Now,  it  is  to  this  non-combining  quality  of  nitrogen  that 
the  atmosphere  owes  one  of  its  most  remarkable  features. 
Though  the  two  gases  —  oxygen  and  nitrogen  —  have,  ever 
fiince  the  foundation  of  the  world,  existed  sida  by  side,  nay, 
within  each  other,  their  particles  have  never  entered  into  a 
chemical  union.  Hence  the  atmosphere  of  the  earth  is  a  mix- 
ture only,  and  not  a  chemical  combination,  of  the  two  gases; 
consequently,  when  the  air  is  taken  into  the  lungs  its  free  oxy- 
gen easily  enters  into  combination  with  the  blood,  converting 
it  fix>m  its  dark,  claret-colored  and  morbid  state,  as  it  comes 
from  the  veins,  into  the  bright  red,  vitalized  and  healthy  con- 
dition, as  it  goes  forth  into  the  arteries.  Now,  this  process, 
this  life-giving  process,  would,  it  is  evident,  be  more  di£Scnlt, 
if  not  impossible,  in  case  the  particles  of  nitrogen  had  entered 
into  one  of  its  strong  chemical  combinations  with  the  particles 
of  the  oxygen:  If,  instead  of  existing  as  they  do,  in  a  state  of 
mechanical  mixture  merely,  the  two  gases  had  been  welded 
together  by  a  chemical  union,  the  process  of  respiration  would, 
in  all  probability,  have  been 'impossible.  But  as  it  is,  the  free 
oxygen  is  easily  disengaged  from  the  nitrogen,  and  each  ele- 
ment proceeds  to  discharge  its  own  appropriate  and  peculiar 
function  in  the  economy  of  animal  life.  The  nitrogen,  with 
its  aristocratic  tastes  and  tendencies,  enters  into  the  com- 
position of  'the  brain  and  nerves,'  from  which  it  may  be 
extracted  by  proper  treatment. 

The  specific  gravity  of  nitrogen  is  likevrise  one  of  its  most 
important  properties.  '  So  near  is  this,'  says  Mr.  Faraday, '  to 
the  specific  gravity  of  the  associated  oxygeif  that  the  two  gases 
mingle  perfectly,  and  form  one  homogeneous  whole  for  equal 
circumstances  of  temperature  and  pressure.  Had  there  been 
a  great  difference  of  specific  gravity,  however,  the  two  gases 
would  have  acted  partially  and  incompletely,  and  hence  such 
an  atmosphere  would  have  been  unadapted  to  all  the  functions 
it  has  to  discharge.  Thus  it  is  to  the  relative  specific  gravity 
of  the  two  gases,  as  well  as  to  their  permanent  elasticity,  that 
we  owe  the  all-important  circumstance  or  condition  that  our 
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atmosphere  is,  and  always  has  been,  uniform  and  invariable  in 
its  composition.  Otherwise  it  would  have  been  unfit  for  the 
purpose  of  respiration. 

It  is  this  property,  too,  which  gives  to  the  air  its  great 
value,  its  wonderful  adaptation  as  the  medium  of  musical 
sounds.  As  the  atmosphere  is  now  constituted  there  is  a  peiv 
manence  of  sonorous  pitch,  so  that  any  tone,  once  generated, 
remains  the  same  as  long  as  it  exists.  Its  degree  of  loudness 
alters  according  to  the  distance  of  the  listener,  but  its  pitch 
never  varies.  This  always  remains  the  same,  uniform  and 
invariable,  like  the  atmosphere  whose  voice  it  is.  If  the 
atmosphere,  however,  were  composed  of  two  gases,  with 
widely  different  specific  gravities,  the  result  would  be  far 
otherwise.  No  permanency  of  pitch  or  tone  could  have  been 
depended  on ;  every  original  note  would  continually  vary  in 
its  pitch  as  its  vibrations  passed  along  the  ever-varying  mix- 
ture of  the  two  gases.  Hence  in  such  an  atmosphere  all  that 
studied  arrangement  of  notes  which  constitutes  music  would 
have  been  lost  to  us  forever  1 

Who  can  estimate  such  a  loss  ?  The  loss  of  music  to  the 
world!  Homer,  Shakspeare  aiid  Milton  would  have  been 
shorn  of  half  their  glory,  and  the  great  creations  of  a  Haydn, 
a  Handel,  a  Mozart,  a  Beethoven  and  a  Mendelssohn  would 
have  been  a  dead  letter  and  an  unknown  tongue.  Nay,  the 
whole  music  of  heaven  and  earth,  from  the  first  sublime  burst 
of  harmony,  when  the  morning  stars  sang  together  and  all 
the  sons  of  God  shouted  for  joy,  to  the  final  anthem  of  the 
redeemed  out  of  all  nations  and  kindreds  and  tongues,  would 
have  been  an  arid  waste  of  tuneless  sounds,  or  an  inharmoni- 
ous jargon  of  jagged  words.  As  it  is,  however,  we  have  an 
atmosphere,  not  dull  and  crabbed,  but  musical  as  is  Apollo's 
lute;  so  that,  under  the  hand  of  genius,  ^'tis  vocal  with  the 
concord  of  sweet  sounds.'  Nay,  in  a  very  agony  of  delight  it 
sings  and  shouts  its  Maker's  praise,  in  strains  not  unworthy  of 
the  theme. 

Here  again  we  have  occasion  to  admire  the  deep  saying  of 
the  son  of  Sirach,  that  ^  God  has  made  all  things  double,  one 
over  against  another,  and  has  left  nothing  imperfect.'    As  he 
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made  the  eye  for  beauty,  bo  has  he  made  beauty  for  the  eye ; 
as  he  made  the  ear  for  music,  so  has  he  made  music  for  the 
ear.  If  he  had  so  chosen,  he  might  have  made  every  sound  a 
discord  and  every  sight  a  deformity ;  but,  instead  of  making 
her  unseemly  and  discordant,  he  has  ^  made  all  nature  beauty 
to  the  eye  and  music  to  the  ear.' 

There  is  no  end  to  wonders  in  the  study  of  vegetable  and 
animal  chemistry.  Boundless  and  beautiful  as  this  field  is, 
however,  we  can  only  allude  to  one  or  two  points  in  connec- 
tion with  the  subject  of  nitrogen. 

The  vegetable  creation  prepares  the  food  of  men  and  ani- 
mals, and  is,  therefore,  the  great  mediator  between  them  and 
life.  From  materials  of  the  air  the  vegetable  world  takes  in 
its  own  food,  and  turns  it  into  food  for  animals.  But  much  of 
what  is  called  food  is,  in  reality,  only  fud.  Composed  of 
oxygen,  hydrogen  and  carbon,  this  kind  oi  food^  as  it  is  called, 
serves  the  purpose  of  fuel  in  the  fire-furnace  of  the  body,  and 
keeps  up  the  animal  heat  so  necessary  to  life.  But,  instead  of 
repairing  and  renewing  the  body,  it  conduces  to  its  decompo- 
sition and  decay.  Hence,  if  such  were  our  only  food^  we 
should  soon  run  to  waste  and  die.  But  there  is  another  kind  of 
food^  properly  so-called,  which  gives  nourishment  and  growth 
and  vigor  to  our  bodily  frame.  In  this  kind  of  food  there  is 
always  nitrogen  as  well  as  oxygen,  hydrogen  and  carbon. 
Without  nitrogen  our  food,  as  it  is  called,  is  only  fuel.  Fat, 
gum,  starch,  sugar,  mucilage,  wine,  beer,  spirits,  &c.,  are,  for 
example,  merely  fuel  and  not  food.  That  is  to  say,  they  give 
no  nourishment,  growth  nor  vigor  to  the  system  of  animal  life. 

There  are  three  great  ingredients  of  food,  properly  so-called, 
namely,  albumen,  fibrine  and  casein.  IN'ow,  all  these  contain 
oxygen,  hydrogen,  carbon  and  nii/rogen.  These  three  sub- 
stances, which  constitute,  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  word,  the 
food  of  animals,  are  formed  out  of  the  inorganic  materials.of 
the  atmosphere  by  the  wonderful  alchemy  of  the  vegetable 
kingdom  and  the  sun.  Kay,  the  albumen,  the  fibrine  and  the 
casein  of  the  animal  system  are  precisely  the  albumen,  the 
fibrine  and  the  casein  of  the  vegetable  world.     Thus,  our  food 
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is  not  only  prepared,  it  Ib  more  than  half  assimilated,  for  ns 
by  the  action  of  the  principle  of  vegetable  life. 

But  this  is  not  all.  If  our  food  contained  only  oxygen, 
hydrogen,  carbon  and  nitrogen,  our  bodies  might  be  renewed, 
but  not  our  bones.  But  what  were  our  bodies  without  bones 
to  support  them  ?  Mere  masses  of  flesh  or  fat,  utterly  unable 
to  hold  themselves  up !  Surely,  a  body  without  a  back-bone, 
or  a  head  without  a  frame-work  of  bone,  might  just  as  well  be 
a  body  without  life  or  a  head  without  brain.  But  nature  has 
not  left  us  in  this  deplorable  condition.  She  has,  on  the  con- 
trary, mixed  with  our  food  a  certain  amount  of  phosphorus 
sufficient  to  secure  the  formation,  the  growth  and  the  life  of 
bones  as  well  as  of  flesh  and  blood.  Thus,  with  more  than  the 
chemist's  skill,  and  with  more  than  a  mother's  care,  does  Nature, 
in  her  great  laboratory  of  the  vegetable  kingdom,  prepare  and 
assimilate  our  food  for  us,  omitting  nothing  that  is  necessary 
to  the  preservation,  the  growth  and  the  perfection  of  our  ani- 
mal existence !  The  word  of  Dumas  is  not  adequate  to  express 
this  wonderful  fact.  Vegetables  are  not  ^condensed  air.'  They 
are  the  materials  of  air  re-arranged  and  organized  and  trans- 
muted into  living  substances,  as  food  for  the  living  forms  of 
animated  nature — into  the  very  substances,  indeed,  which  con- 
stitute the  bodies  of  men  and  animals. 

Each  and  every  one  of  these  substances — albumen,  fibrine 
and  casein — not  only  contain  oxygen,  hydrogen,  carbon  and 
nitrogen,  hut  they  contain  them  in  exactly  the  sam£ proportions. 
Hence  it  is  that,  however  different  in  themselves,  these  three 
substances  are,  in  the  animal  system,  easily  transmuted  into 
each  other.  Thus,  the  milk  of  the  mother  easily  becomes  the 
flesh  of  the  offspring ;  and,  in  many  other  instances  also,  albu- 
men, fibrine  and  casein  are  easily  transmuted  into  each  other, 
according  to  the  exigencies  of  the  animal  system.  Whenever 
and  wherever  the  transmutation  is  needed,  then  and  there  it 
takes  place,  and  the  beautiful  economy  of  animal  life  is  pre- 
served in  its  pristine  perfection. 

We  must  now  take  leave  of  our  four  elements.  The  subject 
is  not  exhausted.  It  is,  indeed,  inexhaustible.  But  our  space 
is  limited ;  and,  besides,  it  has  been  our  object  in  these  pages 
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not  80  much  to  impart  information  as  to  inspire  a  rational  and 
ardent  zeal  in  the  study  of  Nature.  Hence  we  have  endeav- 
ored to  address,  not  the  cold  intellect  merely,  but  the  heart 
and  soul  of  our  readers. 

There  are,  we  are  perfectly  aware,  men  of  intellect — and 
great  intellect,  too— who  would  ridicule  all  that  we  have  writ- 
ten. But  the  longer  we  live  the  less  respect  we  have  for  mere 
intellect,  and  the  more  for  heart  and  soul  and  will.  We  do 
not  forget  the  grand  aphorism,  that  ^  There  is  nothing  great  on 
earth  but  man,  and  there  is  nothing  great  in  man  but  mind.' 
But,  then,  mind  means  something  more  than  intellect  —  it 
means  heart,  soul,  imagination,  and,  above  all,  the  love  of  God 
and  his  truth. 

We  often  see  intellect  without  heart  or  soul,  as  in  the  case 
of  Hobbs,  Hume  and  other  atheists.  But  it  is  always  out  of 
place,  and  never  gets  into  harmony  with  the  grand  movements 
of  the  universe.  On  the  contrary,  it  sneers,  and  doubts,  and 
makes  a  mockery  of  God's  creation.  It  says,  with  David  Hume, 
the  spider,  if  it  could  only  reason,  would  conclude  that  the 
universe  was  built  by  a  great  spider  like  itself.  If  so,  then 
the  spider,  being  rational,  would  conclude  that  all  things  have 
a  rational  cause  and  creator,  and  that  is  more  than  you  can 
say  for  the  atheist.  But,  in  fact,  if  the  spider  had  reason  only, 
without  heart  or  feeling,  it  would  be  an  atheist ;  but  give  it 
heart — a  soul  for  the  true,  the  beautiful  and  the  good — and 
then  it  would  believe.  In  other  words,  then  it  would  cease  to 
be  a  spider  or  a  skeptic ;  and,  instead  of  weaving  the  fatal  web 
for  wandering  flies,  it  would  reason  like  a  Newton  or  a  Kepler. 
All  great,  god-like  thoughts  come  from  the  heart. 

We  see  this  in  Pythagoras.  It  made  of  him  a  prophet. 
Ere  science  had  unrolled  her  ample  page  and  shown  mankind 
the  wonders  of  the  world,  this  sublime  seer  dimly  saw  them 
all.  For  there,  in  the  darkness  of  the  world,  in  the  dim  twi- 
light of  philosophy,  two  thousand  years  before  Copernicus 
arose,  he  predicted  that  the  sun,  and  not  the  earth,  is  the  cen- 
tre of  our  system,  around  which  all  the  planets  roll.  He  pre- 
dicted, also,  that  the  fixed  stars  are  suns  and  the  centres  of 
other  mighty  systems.     Thus,  inspired  by  a  deep  heart  alone, 
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did  Pythagoras  see,  dimly  depicted  on  the  heaven  of  his  imag- 
ination, that  sublime  system  of  the  universe  which  the  com- 
bined genius  and  labors  of  a  Copernicus,  a  Kepler  and  a  New* 
ton  have  demonstrated  for  us.  No  sophistry  of  the  reasoning 
spider  could  blind  such  a  man.  His  great,  warm,  glowing 
heart  just  burnt  up  and  consumed  all  such  cobwebs  of  the 
cold  intellect.  But  yet,  after  all,  as  -we  now  know,  the  reality 
infinitely  transcended  the  sublime  dream  of  Pythagoras. 

We  see  the  same  thing  in  Copernicus.  He  knew,  because 
in  his  great,  deep  heart  he  felt,  that  the  universe  of  God  is 
more  glorious  than  the  little,  dark,  distorted  and  self-contra- 
dictory scheme  of  man.  Hence,  as  he  tells  us  himself,  he 
resolved  to  try  anew  and  for  himself  the  stupendous  problem 
of  the  world.  He  felt  the  divine  necessity  of  the  task,  as  well 
as  the  grandeur  of  the  attempt.  '  Then  I,  too,'  says  he,  *  be- 
gan to  meditate;'  and  for  forty  long  years  he  did  jneditate. 
He  placed  the  sun  in  the  centre  of  the  system,  and  gave  each 
planet  a  motion  around  its  own  axis,  as  well  as  around  that 
great  luminary.  Over  this  sublime  scheme  his  mind  continu- 
ally brooded  and  reasoned  and  calculated.  He  rose  above  the 
illusion  of  the  senses,  and  saw  more  clearly  than  eye  had  ever 
seen  before  that  the  motion  of  the  heavens  is  vnuLgmcury  only, 
while  that  of  the  earth  is  real.  The  arguments  and  views 
which  had  imposed  on  the  mighty  intellects  of  Plato  and 
Aristotle  and  Hipparchus,  and  which  had  bound  the  whole 
world  in  strong  delusion,  disappeared  before  the  steady  blaze 
of  his  intense  mind  and  long  protracted  vigil.  Hence  he 
could  speak,  not  as  one  moved  by  vague  and  shadowy  concep- 
tions of  the  distant  only,  but  as  one  inspired  by  the  actual 
possession  of  a  great  truth.  'AH  which  things,'  says  he, 
'  though  they  be  difficult  and  almost  incredible,  and  contrary 
to  the  opinion  of  the  majority,  yet  in  the  sequel,  by  God's 
favor,  we  will  make  clearer  than  the  sun^  at  least  to  those  who 
are  not  ignorant  of  mathematics.'  Thus  did  this  great  man, 
toiling  like  a  giant  in  the  unconquerable  energy  of  a  great, 
glowing  heart,  cast  the  deep  foundations  of  that  scheme  of  the 
universe,  on  which  the  magnificent  superstructure  has  since 
been  reared  by  those  sublime  architects  of  science — a  Galileo, 
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a  Kepler  and  a  NewtoD.  But,  after  all,  he  only  laid  the  foun- 
dation or  cornerstone. 

Kepler  was  as  great  a  worker  as  Copernicus,  and  his  labors 
were  as  richly  rewarded.  But  all  his  great  thoughts  were 
inspired,  not  by  the  cold  intellect,  but  by  his  deep  heart  and 
faith  in  the  greatness  and  glory  of  God's  universe.  By  the 
discovery  of  his  three  magnificent  laws  Kepler  earned  the 
proud  title  of  *  legislator  of  the  skies.'  But  Kepler — the  great, 
the  good,  the  glorious,  the  child-like  Kepler — rejoiced  in  the 
truth  more  than  in  earthly  fame  or  titles.  Hence,  having 
completed  his  Harmonies  of  the  Worlds  he  bursts  into  that 
strain  of  enthusiastic  delight:  'Nothing  holds  me;  1  will  in- 
dulge my  sacred  fury.  I  have  stolen  the  golden  vase  of  the 
Egyptians  to  build  up  for  my  God  a  tabernacle  far  away  from 
the  confines  of  Egypt.  The  die  is  cast ;  the  book  is  written,  to 
be  read  either  now  or  by  posterity,  I  care  not  which.  I  can 
afford  to  wait  a  century  for  a  reader  since  God  himself  has 
waited  six  thousand  years  for  an  observer.'  No  reasoning, 
doubting,  sneering  spider  ever  had  such  rhapsodies  as  these. 
But  even  Kepler  only  had  an  outside  or  surface  view  of  the 
universe.     Its  inner  depths  still  remained  to  be  sounded. 

Coleridge,  the  poet,  pronounces  Newton  'the  patient  and  cal- 
culating plodder,'  and  Kepler  '  the  grand  constructive  genius 
of  astronomy.'  If  the  poet  had  only  possessed  the  mathematics 
to  follow  this  '  patient  plodder,'  as  he  calls  him,  in  his  sublime 
walk  among  the  stars,  he  would  have  been  awestruck  by  the 
grandeur  of  his  genius.  In  one  law  he  embraced  every  atom 
of  the  universe,  and  showed  that  the  least  particle  of  matter 
under  our  feet  exerts  an  influence  which  extends  to  all  worlds 
and  all  systems.  By  this  one  law  he  explained  the  discoveries 
of  Hipparchus,  of  Ptolemy,  and  of  all  who  had  gone  before 
him.  From  this  one  law  he  deduced  the  entire  system  of 
Copernicus  and  all  the  laws  of  Kepler.  In  one  word,  he  com- 
bined the  laws  and  discoveries  of  all  past  ages  with  equally 
great  laws  and  discoveries  of  his  own,  and  wrought  them  all 
into  one  grand  harmonious  scheme,  whose  foundations  are  as 
deep  as  those  of  nature  itself,  and  whose  pinnacles  sparkle 
among  the  stars.    In  the  sublime  words.  The  heavens  declare 
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the  glory  of  the  Lord,  and  the  firmament  showeth  His  hand- 
work,' Newton,  as  the  greatest  geometer  of  all  ages,  revealed 
an  infinitely  deeper  meaning  than  the  Psalmist  ever  saw ;  yet, 
as  his  great  labors  drew  to  a  close,  he  indulged  in  no  trans- 
ports of  joy  like  Thales,  and  he  sacrificed  no  hecatomb  of  oxen 
like  Pythftgoras.  He  sends  forth  no  wild  eureka  like  Archi- 
medes, no  sublime  burst  of  conscious  power  like  CopemicoSy 
and  no  strain  of  sacred  joy  like  Kepler.  On  the  contrary^ 
this  great  high  priest  of  nature,  as  he  stands  there  in  the  inner 
sanctuary  of  the  temple,  trembles  as  the  glory  of  the  Lord 
passes  before  him,  and  he  hides  his  face  from  the  overpower- 
ing splendor  of  the  vision. 

Newton  was  no  poet.  He  would,  perhaps,  have  written  as 
wretched  verses  as  Bacon  himself.  He  lacked  the  genius,  we 
admit,  whose  eye  is  always  Mn  a  fine  frenzy  rolling,'  for  his 
was  fixed  on  the  deep  things  of  the  universe.  But  no  poet, 
though  *  rapt  with  the  rage  of  his  own  ravished  thought,'  ever 
beheld  visions  like  those  which  revealed  to  Newton  the 
thoughts  of  God.  He  was  not  bom  to  gaze  on  the  fleeting, 
painted  cloud,  nor  to  bend,  like  Chaucer,  over  the  evanescent 
glory  of  the  grass,  nor  like  him  to  listen  to  the  sweet  song  of  the 
perishing  bird.  His  mission,  if  not  more  beautiful,  was  more 
sublime  than  this,  and  doomed  him  to  calculate  as  well  as  to 
soar.  Nay,  to  calculate  in  order  that  he  might  soar,  for  his  it 
was  to  comprehend  the  great  uncreated  and  all-creating  Oeom- 
eter  who  planned  and  built  and  beautified  the  universe. 

But  if  the  discoveries  of  Newton  raised  him  so  high  above 
other  mortals,  this  only  enabled  him  to  see  more  clearly  than 
other  mortals  how  much  still  remained  to  be  discovered. 
Hence,  as  every  one  knows,  he  looked  upon  himself  as  but  a 
little  child  confined  to  the  shore,  and  picking  up  a  few  pretty 
pebbles  there,  while  the  vast,  illimitable  ocean  of  truth  still 
lay  unexplored  before  him.  And  so  it  will  ever  be.  We  have 
before  us,  it  is  true,  an  eternity  in  which  to  study  the  works 
of  God — our  planet  and  all  planets,  our  system  and  all  sys- 
tems, our  universe  and  all  universes.  But  yet  our  minds  will 
always  be  finite,  and  God's  works  will  always  be  infinite.  We 
cannot  put  the  ocean  into  an  egg-shell,  much  less  can  we  put 
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God's  infinite  scheme  of  the  universe  into  a  finite  mind.  No 
finite  mind,  however  grand  its  conceptions  or  sublime  the 
sweep  of  its  vision,  can  ever  expand  or  raise  its  idea  into  the 
infinite  ideal  of  Omniscience.  The  farther  its  light  extends 
the  greater  is  the  sphere  of  the  outer  darkness  it  brings  to 
view ;  and  the  more  truths  it  discovers  the  greater  is  its  sense 
of  the  swarm  of  truths  still  waiting  to  be  discovered. 

There  is  in  eternity  time  enough  and  room  enough  for  an 
endless  progress  in  light  and  knowledge,  in  glory  and  power ; 
but  the  progression  will  never  come  to  an  end.  We  may, 
sooner  or  later,  become  as  gods ;  but  even  then  we  shall  feel, 
more  profoundly  than  Newton  ever  felt,  that  we  are  but  as 
little  children  in  the  presence  of  the  great  God.  We  shall 
rise  above  angels  and  archangels  in  the  hierarchy  of  heaven, 
but  we  shall  still  see  above  us  other  angels  and  archangels  in 
higher  and  still  higher  orders,  without  end,  in  the  infinite  dis- 
tance between  God  and  ourselves.  Say  not,  then,  with  the 
votaries  of  sense,  '  eat,  drink  and  be  merry,  for  to-morrow  we 
die ; '  but  say,  on  the  contrary,  with  the  votaries  of  science, 
'  eat,  drink  and  be  grateful, /br  we  shaU  never  die.  The  repast 
is  rich,  the  repast  is  boundless ;  and  it  gives,  moreover,  a  pleas- 
ure that  never  ceases  to  please,  a  joy  that  knows  no  bounds 
and  no  alloy.  Eat,  drink  and  be  grateful,  then,  feasting  for- 
ever, not  on  the  food  of  worms,  but  on  that  of  angels  and  of 
gods. 
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India ;  formerly  Header  on  Jurisprudence  and  the  Civil  Law 
at  the  Middle  Temple,  and  Regius  Professor  of  the  Civil  Law 
in  the  University  of  Cambridge.  With  an  Introduction,  by 
Theodore  W.  Dwight,  LL.  D.,  Professor  of  Municipal  Law, 
Columbia  College, ISTew  York.  Fiyst  American,  from  Second 
London  Edition.  New  York :  Charles  Scribner  &  Co.  1870. 

2.  Cambridge  Essays,  Contributed  by  Members  of  the  Uni- 
versity. [Essay  I,  Roman  Law  and  Legal  Education,  hj  H. 
J.  S.  Maine,  LL.  D.,  late  Queen's  Professor  of  Civil  Law, 
Trinity  Hall.]     1856.     London  :  John  W.  Parker  &  Son. 

3.  Beeves^  History  of  the  English  Law^from  the  Time  of  the 
Romans  to  the  ^nd  of  the  Reign  of  Qtceen  Elizabeth.  A 
new  edition,  ia  three  volumes,  with  numerous  Notes  and  an 
Introductory  Dissertation  on  the  Nature  and  Use  of  Legal 
History,  the  Rise  and  Progress  of  our  Laws,  and  the  Influ- 
ence of  the  Roman  Law  in  the  formation  of  our  own.  By 
W.  W.  Finlason,  Esq.,  Barrister  at  Law.  London :  Reeves 
&  Turner. 

Prove  all  Things — the  first  clause  of  the  motto  of  the 
SouTHEBN  Review — may  be  taken  as  an  expression  of  the 
mental  cast  of  the  nineteenth  century.  The  view  of  the  pres- 
ent day  is  certainly  wide,  whatever  may  be  said  of  its  depth. 
While  we  cannot  claim  that  we  have  made  any  advance — that 
is  to  say,  any  essential  advance — except  in  the  departments  of 
knowledge  which  pertain  to  Nature,  and  those  which  are  the 
peculiar  outgrowth  of  modem  life,  we  have  proved  our  ground 
more  thoroughly  than  it  has  been  proved  before,  because  our 
view  has  been  more  comprehensive,  and  the  essence  of.  such 
proof  is  comparison.  Accordingly,  this  is  the  era  of  compara- 
tive sciences.  What  they  are  and  how  they  have  been  devel- 
oped we  need  not  sketch.  Comparative  anatomy  and  physi- 
ology have  wonderfully  increased  the  accuracy  of  the  informa- 
tion on  those  subjects,  but  they  have  not  furnished  so  much 
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new  and  otherwise  unattainable  knowledge  as  has  been  de- 
rived from  those  comparative  sciences  which  relate  to  the  non- 
physical  part  of  man's  nature.  The  study  of  comparative 
grammar  and  of  the  science  of  language  or  glossology — the 
German  Sprachwisaenachaft — of  which  it  is  a  branch,  has 
already  supplied  a  large  fund  of  the  most  valuable  and  inter- 
esting information  as  to  the  domestic  and  social  life  and  the 
mental  habits  of  the  nations  of  antiquity,  as  well  as  in  regard 
to  the  relationship  of ^  the  various  gentile  stocks,  and  the  rela- 
tive, if  not  the  absolute,  period  of  their  separation.  These 
sources  of  history  are  unimpeachably  trustworthy.  So,  since 
law  and  history  illustrate  each  other,  the  study  of  comparative 
jurisprudence — though,  indeed,  the  word  contains  the  epithet 
— may  be  expected  to  afford  not  merely  practical  knowledge 
of  use  to  the  legislator  and  the  jurist,  but  suggestions  of 
weighty  import  to  the  philosophic  student  of  history.  It  is 
because  the  book  whose  title  stands  at  the  head  of  this  article 
is  of  this  general  interest  that  we  have  selected  it  for  examina- 
tion. 

We  learn  from  the  title  page  that  Professor  Maine  is 
"  Member  of  the  ^upreme  Council  of  India,  formerly  Reader 
on  Jurisprudence  and  the  Civil  Law  at  the  Middle  Temple, 
and  Regius  Professor  of  the  Civil  Law  in  the  University  of 
Cambridge."  His  work  displays  that  vast  and  precise  erudi- 
tion which  should  adorn  the  occupant  of  positions  so  distin- 
guished. In  the  treatment  of  his  subject  he  comprehends  in 
broad  yet  searching  view  the  ancient  Hindoo  codes,  the  Roman 
civil  law  with  its  modern  development  in  the  systems  of  conti- 
nental Europe,  and  the  municipal  law  of  England  and  of 
the  United  States.  That  the  fruitful  conclusions  at  which  he 
arrives  after  the  survey  of  so  large  a  field  are  contained  in  a 
single  volume  of  moderate  size,  is  suflScient  attestation  of  the 
grasp  of  his  mind  and  the  terseness  of  his  style.  When  we 
add  that  his  style  is  otherwise  remarkable  for  perfect  clearness 
of  expression  and  for  rigidly  coherent  sequence  of  thought,  our 
readers  will  readily  infer  that  this  is  one  of  those  rare  books 
which  will  arrest  the  attention  at  the  outset  and  detain  it  to 
the  close,  and  which  neither  one  nor  two  readings  will  utterly 
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exhaust  Ab  we  have  hinted  above,  it  addresses  itself,  by  its 
freedom  from  narrow  and  technical  views,  to  others  than  mere 
lawyers.  It  is  entitled  to  the  consideration  of  every  man  who 
lays  claim  to  a  '  liberal  and  polite  education '  even  more  than 

'i  those  commentaries  which  Blackstone,  not  without  some  touch 

of  the  prescience  of  genius,  commended  to  that  class  as  well 
as  to  the  professional  student.  To  the  American  edition  Pro- 
fessor Dwight,  of  Columbia  College,  New  York,  has  prefixed 
an  introduction  which  will  recall  to  the  reader  the  quaint  re- 
mark of  Coke,^  that  ^  Tables  and  abridgments  are  most  profit- 

[^  able  to  them  that  make  them.' 

Jurisprudence,  which  is  the  oldest  of  the  comparative 
sciences,  has  shared  the  general  impetus  toward  this  line  of 
study  which  is  characteristic  of  the  century.  In  the  Koman 
law,  which,  as  a  system,  is  unrivaled,  it  must,  of  course,  find  its 
best  illustration.  Consequently  no  age  has  been  more  prolific  ' 
in  treatises  on  the  Koman  law  than  the  present.  Besides  the 
great  names  of  Savigny  and  Tliibaut,  whose  works  bear  spe- 
cially upon  the  systems  of  continental  Europe,  it  is  encourag- 
ing to  note  the  increasing  number  of  students  of  the  Civil  Law 
and  of  general  jurisprudence  in  England.  In  1828  John 
Austin,  one  of  the  profoundest  thinkers  of  our  times,  com- 
menced a  course  of  lectures  on  jurisprudence  at  the  London 
University,  then  just  established.  John  Stuart  Mill  was  num- 
bered among  his  hearers,  and  Jeremy  Bentham  was  his  hearty 
ally,  but,  with  the  exception  of  a  select  few  such  as  these,  hi& 

j  labors  were  almost  ignored  by  the  public,  and  even  by  the 

legal  profession.  After  about  four  years  of  discouragement 
the  lectures  were  dropped,  and  a  course  shortly  afterward 
delivered  at  the  Inner  Temple  met  a  similar  failure.  The 
seed  sown,  however,  in  time  bore  fruit,  and  after  many  years 
his  widow,  who  had  been  the  companion  of  his  studies  as  well 
as  the  partner  of  his  trials,  was  led,  at  the  instance  of  some  of 
the  first  men  in  England,  to  prepare  them  for  the  press.  The 
work  has  now  reached  its  third  edition.'     The  valuable  sum- 

1  Just.    895  a. 

2  Lectures  on  JurispiHidence  or  the  Philosophy  of  Positive  Law.    By  the 

:  late  John  Austin,  of  the  Inner  Temple,  Barrister  at  Law.    Third  edition, 
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mary  of  the  advantages  of  the  study  of  the  Roman  law  for 
purposes  of  legal  and  general  education,  contributed  by  Pro- 
fessor Maine  to  the  Cambridge  Essays  for  1856,  doubtless  had 
no  small  share  in  stimulating  the  already  awakened  impulse 
in  that  direction.  The  Oonunentaries  of  Gains,  the  great  law- 
lecturer  of  the  second  century  after  Christ,  which  were  so 
fortunately  discovered  by  Niebuhr  in  1816,  have  recently  been 
made  a  text-book  in  the  legal  department  of  the  University  of 
Cambridge,  and  during  the  past  year  a  carefully  prepared  edi- 
tion, with  translation  and  notes,  has  been  published  by  the 
Regius  Professor  of  Laws  and  the  Law  Lecturer  of  St.  John's 
College  in  that  university.*  The  History  of  the  Law  of  Eng- 
land, by  Reeves,  an  author  who,  though  generally  of  acknowl- 
edged merit  and  accuracy,  has  followed  the  error  of  Blackstone 
and  other  Common  Law  writers  in  the  particular  of  insisting 
upon  the  almost  absolute  independence  of  extraneous  systems 
in  the  development  of  English  law,  has  lately  been  edited  by 
Mr.  Finlason,  with  an  Introduction,  in  which  he  holds  an  oppo- 
site opinion,  as  far  as  regards  the  influence  of  the  Roman  law, 
vnth  an  ardor  which  is  sometimes  excessive  and  unwarranted. 
Of  this  work  we  shall  have  something  further  to  say  hereafter. 

The  Germans,  with  their  love  of  wide  research  and  their 
amazing  capacity  for  patient  toil,  frequently  excel  us  in  our 
own  fields.  Their  examination  of  the  English  law  is,  to  be 
sure,  only  for  the  purpose  of  illustration  of  their  own,  but  it  is 
none  the  less  thorough  and  exact.  Thus  the  indebtedness  of 
Bracton  to  the  Roman  law  has  been  acknowledged  by  the 
most  bigoted  admirers  and  apologists  of  the  English  system, 
but  the  extent  of  that  indebtedness  can  only  be  accurately 
estimated  by  a  minute  comparison  of  his  treatise,  title  by  title, 
with  the  Digest,  such  as  the  learned  Professor  Guterbock,  of 

revised  and  edited  by  Robert  Campbell,  Advocate  (Scotch  Bar),  and  of  Lin- 
coln's Inn.  Barrister  at  Law.  London :  John  Murray.  Albemarle  street. 
1869. 

1  The  Commentaries  of  Gkiius,  translated,  with  notes,  by  J.  T.  Abdy, 
LL.  D.,  &c.,  and  Bryan  Walker,  M.  A.  M.  L.,  &c.  Edited  for  the  Syndics  of 
the  Uniyersity  Press.    Cambridge :  At  the  University  Press.    1870. 
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Konigsberg,  has  recently  made.*  We  have  mentioned  these 
works,  not  for  the  purpose  of  reviewing  all  of  them,  nor  as 
comprising  anything  like  the  whole  literature  of  the  subject, 
but  merely  -  as  indicating  to  some  extent  the  tendency  of 
thought  in  this  field. 

We  expressed  just  now  our  gratification  at  the  growing 
interest  in  the  study  of  jurisprudence'which  is  latterly  mani- 
fested. We  did  so  because  we  are  far  from  thinking  that  our 
present  legal  system  has  arrived  at  even  that  relative  perfec- 
tion which  is  attainable,  and  which  has,  indeed,  been  attained, 
and  because  we  believe  that  the  pursuit  of  such  studies  on  the 
part  of  our  lawyers  and  legislators  is  the  only  means  of  attain- 
ing that  perfection.  Whether  we  consider  our  law  as  a  sys- 
tem or  in  its  details,  we  shall  find  equal  cause  for  dissatisfac- 
tion. Ad  a  sytem',  it  is  the  most  difficult  of  comprehension 
that  the  world  has  ever  seen.  Principle,  in  the  proper  sense 
of  that  word,  it  has  none.  On  the  contrary,  its  rules  are  to  be 
induced  from  the  comparison  of  a  vast  number  of  statutes, 
often  inconsistent,  and  generally  obscure  in  their  expression, 
and  of  a  vast  number  of  judicial  decisions,  almost  always  vary- 
ing to  a  greater  or  less  extent  as  to  the  precise  point  involved, 
and  sometimes  conflicting  on  that  very  point.  The  mind,  em- 
barrassed by  particulars,  finds  it  difficult  to  rise  to  generals. 
To  few  students  of  the  English  jurisprudence  appears  the 
vision  of  Law  as  she  appeared  to  Hooker  when  he  called  her 
voice  '  the  harmony  of  the  world.'  Not  only  is  she  *  a  jealous 
mistress,'  as  Sir  Edward  Coke  thought  her,  but  she  is  a  mis- 
tress hardly  to  be  won  in  these  days  even  by  the  most  persist- 
ent and  the  most  skillful  wooing. 

Perhaps  nearly  all  of  the  States  of  the  Union  will  furnish 
instances  of  legal  anomalies  which  have  sprung  from  the 
absence  of*  the  conception  in  the  minds  of  legislators  that  law 
should  exist  as  a  system,  and  not  as  a  mere  aggregation  of 
enactments.      Let  us  take  the  law  of  husband  and  wife  in 

1  Bracton  and  his  Relation  to  the  Roman  Law.  A  contribution  to  the 
History  of  the  Roman  Law  in  the  Middle  Ages.  By  Carl  GQterbock,  Pro- 
fessor of  Law  in  the  University  of  KOenigsberg.  Translated  by  Brinton 
Coxe.    Philadelphia:  J.  B.  Lippincott  &  Co.    1866. 
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Maryland,  by  way  of  illustration.  From  time  to  time  during 
thirty  years  past  modifications  have  been  introduced  with  the 
design  of  removing  some  of  those  restrictions  upon  the  powers 
of  married  women  in  regard  to  property,  which  were,  perhaps, 
natural,  if  not  necessary,  in  feudal  times,  but  which  the  gi'owth 
of  personal  property  and  the  development  of  the  credit  system, 
which  is  the  hand-maid  of  commerce,  have  rendered  oppres- 
sive and  unjust.  As  the  law  now  stands,  the  wife's  property 
is  protected  from  the  debts  of  the  husband,  but  the  husband's 
property  is  liable,  in  a  very  wide  range,  for  the  debts  of  the 
wife,  whether  arising  from  contract  or  from  toil.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  wife's  power  of  disposal  of  her  property  during  her 
lifetime  is  hampered  by  the  provision  that  she  cannot  convey 
by  deed  without  joinder  of  her  husband,  and  by  the  question, 
not  yet  unequivocally  settled,  as  to  whether  or  no  she  can 
make  a  promissory  note.  Two  antagonistic  theories  underlie 
this  title  of  law — the  one  assuming  the  entire  responsibility  of 
the  husband  for  all  acts  of  the  wife,  the  other  assuming  the 
entire  independence  with  regard  to  civil  duties  and  rights  of 
the  parties  to  the  contract  of  marriage.  We  do  not  think  that 
these  theories  have ,  been  successfully  combined.  Between 
these  two  stools  unwary  creditors  may  easily  come  to  the 
ground,  to  say  nothing  of  the  conflict  that  may  sometimes 
arise  between  the  interests  of  the  married  parties  themselves. 
Undoubtedly  hardship  in  individual  cases  results.  But  what, 
for  our  present  purpose,  is  the  most  serious  consequence,  is 
that  appeal  to  the  courts  and  to  lawyers  is  now  almost  as 
necessary  in  matters  of  this  kind  as  before  the  recent  legisla- 
tion was  introduced,  and  thus  certainty  and  simplicity  of  the 
law,  which  must  have  been  among  the  intended  objects  of 
that  legislation,  are  defeated.  That  more  litigation  has  not 
followed  upon  what,  in  the  light  of  theory,  seems  so  inconve- 
nient a  system,  is  an  argument  for  the  virtue  of  the  people  of 
Maryland  and  for  the  general  harmony  of  the  married  state 
there.     Thus  far  as  regards  the  subject  matter  of  our  laws. 

Their  statement  is,  however,  their  worst  feature.  Lieber,  in 
his  Legal  and  Political  Hermeneutics,  has  well  shown  how 
the  diflSculty  of  interpretation  and  construction  is  increased  by 
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prolixity  and  tautology.  Too  often,  each  explanatory  phrase 
requires  additional  explanation,  each  epithet  requires  a  limita- 
tion. Now,  verbosity,  prolixity  and  tautology  are  the  crying 
vices  of  our  legislative  acts.  The  reverse  could  scarcely  be 
looked  for  in  view  of  the  poverty  of  our  legal  vocabulary, 
which,  invented  for  the  age  in  which  the  feudal  system  was 
the  groundwork  of  all  English  law,  is  entirely  inadequate  to 
the  expression  of  the  complex  ideas  and  relations  which  the 
rapid  growth  of  the  last  two  centuries  has  developed. 

The  earnest  study  of  the  Boman  law  would,  as  we  think, 
tend  to  counteract  the  evils  which  we  have  pointed  out.     On 

ii  the  one  hand,  its  system  is  as  well-nigh  perfect  as  to  form  as 

any  Bystem  can  be  which  comprehendB  bo  many  and  so  varied 
human  interests.  Subsidiary  to  this,  though  so  closely  con- 
nected with  it  that'^it  is  hard  to  say  whether  it  be  cause  or 
effect,  is  the  fact  that  its  language,  from  its  precision  and 
accuracy,  is  the  most  appropriate  vehicle  that  could  be  de- 
vised, net  merely  for  the  conveyance  of  the  special  proposi- 

;  tions  involved,  but  for  the  representation  of  all  abstract  ideas 

i|  on  legal  subjects.     The  whole  field  of  legal  relations  is  con- 

templated, and  each  technical  term  has  a  well-defined  scope, 
potential  as  well  as  actual.  Like  algebraic  symbols,  they  may 
be  combined  into  varying  formute.  We  advert  to  the  satis- 
faction which  the  code  of  the  State  of  Louisiana,  based,  as  is 
well  known,  upon  the  civil  law,  has  given  to  the  legal  profes- 

!!  sion  and  to  the  general  public  as  evidence  that  we  have  not 

overstated  the  claims  of  that  system.  It  is  pleasant  to  find 
from  an  observer  so  well  qualified  to  speak  as  Professor  Maine 
so  cordial  a  recognition  of  the  merits  of  this  code  as  that  which 
follows:* 

'  The  State  of  Louisiana,  for  a  considerable  period  after  it 
had  passed  under  the  dominion  of  the  United  States,  observed 
a  set  of  civil  rules  strangely  compounded  of  English  case-law, 
French  code-law  and  Spanish  usages.  The  consolidation  of 
this  mass  of  incongruous  jurisprudence  was  determined  upon, 
and  after  more  than  one  unsuccessful  experiment  it  was  con- 
fided to  the  first  legal  genius  of  modem  times — Mr.  Living- 
1  Cambridge  Essays.    1856.    p.  17. 
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8ton.  Almost  unasfiiBted,  he  produced  the  Code  of  LouiBiana, 
of  all  republications  of  Eoman  law  the  one  which  appears  to 
us  the  clearest,  the  fullest,  the  most  philosophical,  and  the 
best  adapted  to  the  exigencies  of  modem  society.' 

What  is  most  interesting  in  the  various  works  which  we 
have  cited  is,  the  insight  which  they  afford  into  the  influ- 
ence which  has  been  exercised  by  Eoman  law  upon  mod- 
em society.  Professor  Maine  has  taken  up  several  other 
topics,  more  or  lesp  remotely  connected  with  this,  some  of 
which  are  very  suggestive.  These  we  shall  briefly  notice 
before  considering  the  one  just  mentioned,  which  we  are  dis- 
posed to  make  the  most  important. 

The  first  is  his  theory  of  the  rationale  of  legal  development. 
Anterior  to  the  existence  of  law  in  any  crystallized  form, 
whether  customary  or  written,  he  discovers  what  among  the 
Greeks  of  the  Homeric  age  were  called  ^Themistes ' — the  dicta- 
tions of  Themis — judicial  awards  divinely  inspired  j!?ro  re  nata. 
To  this  rudimentary  stage  succeeded  the  epoch  of  customary 
law  contained  in  the  breasts  of  an  oligarchy  or  caste,  and 
then,  induced  by  the  causes  which  have  been  often  set  forth 
by  judicial  writers,  came  written  law  or  codes.  Into  his  very 
satisfactory  development  of  this  theory  we  cannot  now  go,  but 
must  content  ourselves  with  a  brief  statement  of  the  agencies 
which  have,  in  his  view,  developed  law — in  the  societies  where 
it  has  been  developed — after  the  period  of  codes.  We  say  in 
the  societies  where  it  has  been  developed,  because,  as  our 
author  has  well  shown,  the  time  in  the  life  of  a  nation  at 
which  it  has  written  its  law  is  of  supreme  importance  in 
deciding  whether  its  code  is  to  be  the  strong  foundation  on 
which  to  erect  an  after  superstructure  or  the  dead  weight 
which  is  to  cmsh  all  ftiture  progress.  The  agencies  of  which 
we  have  spoken  are  three,  acting  in  the  historical  order  in 
which  we  state  them,  though  occasionally  acting  concurrently — 
namely,  Fiction,  Equity  and  Legislation.  The  nature  of  the 
last  two  require  no  explanation  to  our  readers;  but  although 
we  pass  them  without  review,  we  cannot  forbear  calling  atten- 
tion to  Professor  Maine's  masterly  discussion  of  the  original 
conception  of  Equity  and  its  subsequent  transmutations. 
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The  word  Fiction,  as  connected  with  English  law,  is  familiar 
to  even  lay  readers.  John  Doe  and  Kichard  Roe,  those  men 
of  straw  who  do  battle  in  the  action  of  ejectment,  the  latter 
as  a  *  loving  friend '  of  the  real  defendant,  invoking  him  to  take 
part  in  the  contest,  have  been  fairly  introduced  by  Macaulay 
and  by  Warren  into  light  literature.  Professor  Maine  usee 
the  word  in  a  wider  sense.  ^  I  employ  the  expression  Legal 
Fiction,'  says  he,  '  to  signify  any  assumption  which  conceals, 
or  affects  to  conceal,  the  fact  that  a  rule  of  law  has  undergone 
alteration,  its  letter  remaining  unchanged,  its  operation  being 
modified.  ...  It  is  not  difficult  to  understand  why  fictions 
in  all  their  forms  are  particularly  congenial  to  the  infancy  of 
society.  They  satisfy  the  desire  for  improvement,  which  is  not 
quite  wanting,  at  the  same  time  that  they  do  not  offend  the 
superstitious  disrelish  for  change,  which  is  always  present.' 
As  an  illustration,  he  cites  the  virtual  legislation  which  is  con- 
stantly going  on  in  countries  following  the  Common  Law,  by 
means  of  judicial  decisions,  although  in  theory  nothing  more 
than  the  interpretation  of  existing  law  is  within  their  scope. 
Our  own  Constitutional  Law,  unhappily,  as  we  conceive,  fur- 
nishes another  case  in  point.  It  is  assumed  that  we  are  gov- 
erned by  a  written  Constitution.  In  point  of  fact,  we  are  gov- 
erned by  the  majority  for  the  time  being  in  Congress.  It 
would  seem  that  where  a  real  difficulty  in  the  interpretation 
of  the  Constitution  occurred  reference  would  be  had  to  the 
intention  of  its  makers,  as  in  the  case  of  any  civil  contract 
disputed  in  the  courts,  evidence  of  the  intention  of  the  parties 
is  allowed  to  explain,  although  not  to  contradict,  the  instru- 
ment. No  such  resort  is,  however,  attempted  in  the  dealing 
of  latter  years  with  the  Constitution  ;  but  where  a  'desire  for 
improvement' — to  speak  euphemistically — is  felt,  recourse  is 
generally  had  to  some  transparent  fiction  or  strained  construc- 
tion. We  say  generally,  because  there  is  not  always  with  us 
that  '  superstitious  disrelish  for  change'  which,  in  the  *  infancy 
of  society,'  requires  conciliation.  Whether  the  manifest 
changes  in  our  public  law  are  improvements  or  not  it  is  not  our 
present  purpose  to  inquire ;  but  we  may  surely  criticise  as  un- 
worthy of  advanced  civilization  the  clumsy  artifices  by  which 
they  have  been  brouglit  about. 
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In  order  to  trace  the  direction  which  legal  improvement 
has  taken  it  will  be  necessary  to  form  some  i^ea  of  the  point 
whence  it  started,  to  compare  the  present  condition  of 
society  with  what  we  can  gather  of  its  condition  in  the  in- 
fancy of  the  world.  Rousseau  in  his  Social  Contract,  and 
Blackstone  throughout  his  Commentaries,  but  particularly  in 
the  chapter^  in  which,  in  a  style  even  more  than  usually  felici- 
tous, he  sets  forth  his  theory  of  occupancy  as  the  foundation  of 
rights  of  property,  have  assumed  that  society  was  originally 
constituted  by  the  aggregation  of  individuals.  This  view,  with 
various  modifications  in  matters  of  detail,  has  been  held  by 
scores  of  writers ;  but  all  the  refined  and  plausible  speculation 
which  has  been  based  upon  it  must  fall  with  the  theory  itself, 
which  has  not  a  shadow  of  foundation  in  any  facts  that  are 
known  to  us  with  regard  to  primitive  society.  Nothing  seems 
to  be  clearer  than  that  the  family  under  the  government  of 
the  husband  and  father,  and  gradually,  with  the  lapse  of  years, 
rising  to  the  clan  or  village  community,  under  the  chieftaincy 
of  the  eldest  agnate,  has  been  the  unit  of  association  all  the 
world  over.  But  the  word  unit  must  not  be  understood  at  all 
in  the  sense  of  party ^  as  we  use  the  term.  In  the  union  of 
families  or  clans  to  form  a  nation  so  far  was  the  notion  absent 
of  jural  equality  of  the  contracting  parties,  mutuality  as  to 
obligations,  and  all  the  other  ingredients  of  a  modem  contract, 
that  such  a  union  seems  always  to  have  rested  upon  the  fact 
or  the  assumption  of  blood  relationship.  How  Niebuhr,  by 
this  theory,  cleared  up  the  impenetrable  haze  which,  up  to  his 
time,  had  rested  over  the  early  Boman  Constitution,  our  read- 
ers need  not  to  be  reminded.  Professor  Maine,  in  the  volume 
before  us,  and  still  more,  we  presume,  in  his  recent  lectures  at 
Oxford,  just  published,  which  we  have  not  had  the  pleasure  of 
seeing,'*  has  added  evidence  of  its  truth,  intrinsically  rational 
as  it  is,  from  sources  which,  so  far  as  we  know,  have  not  been 
hitherto  drawn  upon.  These  village  communities,  in  Hindos- 
tan,  in  Russia,  and  elsewhere,  have  preserved  their  original 
Constitutions  unchanged  from  time  immemorial,  and,  beyond 

1  2  Blackstone,  ch.  i. 

2  Village  Communities  in  the  East  and  West. 
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reasonable  doubt,  present  true  pictures  of  the  type  of  society 
of  which  the  earliest  records  give  us  an  account.  The  traces  of 
similar  village  communities  in  England  have  been  pointed  out 
by  Nasse,  a  German  writer.  On  this  theory  the  conception  of 
an  individual  with  individual  rights  and  duties  would  seenii  to 
be  one  which  primitive  society  could  not  frame.  The  rights 
and  duties  of  the  individual  have  been  by  slow  degrees  elim- 
inated from  those  of  the  family  to  which  he  belonged,  and  the 
notion  of  contract,  as  defining  the  relations  of  a  man  with  his 
fellows,  has  only  in  the  last  centuries  been  fully  developed, 
instead  of  the  archaic  notion  of  a  status,  into  which  a  man 
was  bom  and  where  his  relations  were  fixed  in  advance  by  an 
imperious  custom  which  contained  within  itself  provision  for 
any  future  modification  of  those  relations.  '  The  movement 
of  the  progressive  societies  has  hitherto  been  a  movement /rom 
9taivs  to  contract.'^ 

Erroneous  theories  as  to  the  original  constitution  of  society 
have,  so  far  as  our  discussion  has  yet  reached,  borne  no  worse 
fruit  than  a  few  harmless  sophistries,  such  as  that  of  Black- 
stone  to  which  we  have  referred.  But  Professor  Maine  has, 
as  we  conceive,  by  his  searching  analysis  of  the  meaning  of 
the  phrase  '  law  of  nature ' — a  phrase  much  used  and,  as  we 
shall  see,  abused  by  writers  on  law,  ethics  and  politics — done 
a  work  which  promises  to  remove  some  radical  errors  which 
have  prevailed  in  those  sciences.  For  such  a  work  no  one 
less  thoroughly  imbued  than  our  author  with  a  lively  knowl- 
edge of  the  Koman  law  and  with  the  spirit  of  its  professors 
would  have  been  fitted.  Mommsen,  in  his  History  of  Kome, 
has  given  fit  prominence  to  the  fact  that  the  Bomans,  from 
almost  the  very  beginning  of  their  history,  were  a  commercial 
people,  from  the  advantages  of  their  position  doing  a  large 
trade  with  the  neighboring  tribes.  Now,  for  the  regulation  of 
this  intercourse  a  set  of  rules  had  to  be  adopted,  to  act  in  the 
place  of  the  peculiar  law  of  their  own  State  in  cases  of  litiga- 
tion between  their  citizens  and  foreigners.  This  code  was 
called  the  Jvs  Oentium,^  or  law  common  to  all  the  tribes  of 
Italy,  a  signification  which  must  be  carefully  distinguished 
1  Quoted  in  Natkm  for  22  September,  1870. 
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from  its  modem  one  of  Law  of  Nations.  From  the  aversion 
to  foreigners,  which  was  characteristic  of  ancient  times,  and 
which  has  not  entirely  disappeared  even  from  the  modem 
world,  this  code,  for  many  hundred  years,  occupied  in  the 
Soman  mind  a  place  far  subordinate  in  dignity  to  that  occu- 
pied by  their  own,  the  Jvs  OvvUe.  It  was  only  when  the 
Greek  theory,  actively  promulgated  by  the  Stoic  teachers  of 
philosophy  at  Home,  and  echoed  by  the  lawyers  and  the  poets, 
the  classes  whieh  furnished  them  the  largest  proportion,  as  well 
in  numbers  as  in  influence,  of  their  pupils,  the  theory  of  a  prim- 
eval state  of  nBXxix^^aureaprvrm  astaa—^mB  and  perfect,  from 
which  mankind  had  lapsed — it  was  only  when  this  theory  had 
gained  ground,  and  when  the  Jvs  Oent4/wm  began  to  be  looked 
at  in  its  light,  that  that  code  for  the  first  time  assumed  any  im- 
portance in  the  eyes  of  a  Koman  lawyer.  Since  the  Jus  Oenr 
tkmi  consisted  of  the  principles  common  to  all  the  nations  of 
the  known  world,  the  inference  waa  easy  that  it  was  a  rem- 
nant  of  the  Jus  NaMi/rdle,  or  Law  of  Nature,  and  therefore 
entitled  to  respect  as  bearing  faintly-discernible  traces  of  the 
model  to  which  all  law  should  conform.  But  it  was  long 
before  this  stage  of  tliought  was  reached.  Lawyers  are,  from 
various  circumstances,  less  apt  than  any  other  professional  men 
to  bring  their  private  theories  into  the  range  of  their  active 
life,  and  we  may  well  believe  that  generations  passed  before 
the  disciples  of  the  Porch  introduced  its  doctrines  into  the 
Forum.  The  time  did  come,  however,  in  the  later  history  of 
Kome  when  the  theory  of  the  Law  of  Nature,  from  being  a 
mere  philosophic  abstraction,  sounding  in  the  lines  of  poets, 
came  to  be  substantially  felt.  Modem  thought  has  taken  up 
the  notion  where  the  later  Koman  law  left  it,  and  this,  almost 
the  only  false  assumption  of  the  system,  has  been  carried  to 
conclusions  of  which  the  Eomans  never  dreamed,  and  which 
have  exercised  a  most  pernicious  influence.  On  this  subject 
let  us  hear  Professor  Maine  :^ 

*  There  cannot,  I  conceive,  be  any  question  that  to  the 
assumption  of  the  Law  Natural  we  owe  the  doctrine  of  the 
fundamental  equality  of  human  beings.     That  '^  all  ma^  are 

1  Ancient  Law.    p.  88. 
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equal"  is  one  of  a  large  number  of  legal  provisions  which,  in 
progress  of  time,  have  become  political.  The  Roman  juris- 
consults of  the  Antonine  era  lay  down  that  "  omnes  Jwmines 
natv/rd  cequales  swrd^''  but  in  their  eyes  this  is  a  strictly  judi- 
cial maxim.  They  intend  to  affirm  that  under  the  hypotheti- 
cal Law  of  Nature,  and  in  so  far  as  positive  law  approximates 
to  it,  the  arbitrary  distinctions  which  the  Eoman  Civil  Law 
maintained  between  classes  of  persons  cease  to  have  a  legal 
existence.  .  .  .  But  when  the  doctrine  of  human  equal- 
ity makes  its  appearance  in  a  modem  dress  it  has  evidently 
clothed  itself  with  a  new  shade  of  meaning.  Where  the  Eo- 
man jurisconsult  had  written  "  (Bquales  8unt^^^  meaning  ex- 
actly what  he  said,  the  modem  civilian  wrote,  "  all  men  are 
equal "  in  the  sense  of  "  all  men  ought  to  be  equal."  .  .  . 
Like  all  other  deductions  from  the  hypothesis  of  a  Law  Natu- 
ral, and  like  the  belief  itself  in  a  Law  of  Nature,  it  was  languidly 
assented  to,  and  suffered  to  have  little  influence  on  opinion 
and  practice  until  it  passed  out  of  tlie  possession  of  the  lawyers 
into  that  of  the  literary  men  of  the  eighteenth  century,  and  of 
the  public  which  sat  at  their  feet.  With  them  it  became  the 
most  distinct  tenet  of  their  creed,  and  was  even  regarded  as  a 
summary  of  all  the  others.'  It  will  readily  be  conceived  by  our 
readers  that  among  the  literary  men  here  referred  to  Eousseau 
occupies  the  chief  place.  *  It  is  probable,  however,  that  the 
power  which  it  ultimately  acquired  over  the  events  of  1789  was 
not  entirely  owing  to  its  popularity  in  France,  for  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  century  it  passed  over  to  America.  The  American 
lawyers  of  the  time,  and  particularly  those  of  Virginia,  ap- 
pear to  have  possessed  a  stock  of  knowledge  which  differed 
chiefly  from  that  of  their  English  contemporaries  in  including 
much  which  could  only  have  been  derived  from  the  legal 
literature  of  continental  Europe.  A  very  few  glances  at  the 
writings  .of  Jefferson  will  show  how  strongly  his  mind  was 
affected  by  the  semi-juridical,  semi-popular  opinions  which 
were  fashionable  in  France ;  and  we  cannot  doubt  that  it  was 
sympathy  with  the  peculiar  ideas  of  the  French  jurists  which 
led  him  and  the  other  colonial  lawyers  who  guided  the  course 
of  events  in  Amerida  to  join  the  specially  French  assumption 
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that  "all  men  are  bom  equal"  witli  the  assumption,  more 
familiar  to  Englishmen,  that  all  men  are  bom  free,  in  the  very 
first  lines  of  their  Declaration  of  Independence.' 

With  Professor  Maine's  criticism  of  certain  arguments  on 
the  subject  of  slavery  we,  in  the  main,  agree.  Yet  there  is  one 
point  on  which  he  seems  to  us  scarcely  consistent,  and,  if  we 
may  venture  the  expression,  inaccurate.  His  language  is  as  fol- 
lows: 'The  point  of  view  from  which  jurisprudence  r^ards 
the  slave  is  always  of  great  importance  to  him.  The  Roman 
law  was  arrested  in  its  tendency  to  looh  upon  him  more  and 
more  as  an  article  of  property  by  the  theory  of  the  Law  of 
Nature,  and  hence  it  is  that,  wherever  servitude  is  sanctioned  by 
institutions  which  have  been  deeply  affected  by  Roman  juris- 
pmdence,  the  servile  condition  is  never  intolerably  wretched. 
There  is  a  great  deal  of  evidence  that  in  those  American  States 
which  have  taken  the  highly  Romanized  code  of  Louisiana  as 
the  baflis  of  their  jurisprudence,  the  lot  and  prospects  of  the 
n^ro  population  were  better  in  many  material  respects  until 
the  -letter  of  the  fundamental  law  was  overlaid  by  recent  statu- 
tory enactments,  passed  under  the  influence  of  panic,  than  un- 
der institutions  founded  on  the  EDglisli  Common  Law,  which, 
as  recently  interpreted,  has  no  true  place  for  the  slave,  and 
can  only,  therefore,  regard  him  as  a  chattel.' 

Now,  it  is  certainly  true  that '  the  point  of  view  from  which 
jurisprudence  regards  the  slave  is  of  great  importance  to  him.' 
But  it  is  scarcely  reasonable  to  suppose  that  an  empty  abstrac- 
tion or  poetical  dream  should  have  materially  affected  the 
%UUus  of  any  dweller  at  Rome,  at  least  before  the  days  of  the 
Empire,  when  it  first  seems  to  crop  out  in  judicial  language. 
And,  in  point  of  fact,  if  we  are  to  trust  Mommsen,  the  latest 
authority,  and  one  who  seems  in  all  respects  trustworthy,  we 
do  not  find  that  there  was  any  modification  for  the  better  of 
the  condition  of  slaves  at  Rome  frx>m  the  earliest  times  to  the 
latest,  except  snch  as  is  more  easily  accounted  for  from  other 
reasons.  Some  such  reasons  would  be :  the  sober  considera- 
tion of  the  impolicy  of  cruelty,  which  must  have  followed  the 
Servile  War  in  Italy,  just  as  it  did  the  Indian  mutiny  in  Eng- 
land ;  the  exhibition  on  the  part  of  some  of  the  class — Terence, 
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the  exigencies  which  they  were  framed  to  meet.  It  is  very 
true,  as  he  says  in  his  Introduction,  that  trial  by  jury,  which 
Blackstone  traces  back  to  the  forest  councils  of  our  forefathers, 
existed  at  Eome,  where  the  judicea  facti,  forming  a  roll  of 
perpetual  jurymen,  were  at  hand  for  the  determination  of  the 
facts  of  each  case,  leaving  to  the  prsetor  the  declaration  of  the 
law.  But  the  essence  of  the  trial  by  jiuy  does  not,  as  we  con- 
ceive, consist  in  the  separation  of  the  law  from  the  fact.  If 
this  were  the  only  object,  the  Roman  model  would  scarcely 
have  been  departed  from  in  order  to  substitute  a  tribunal  slow, 
cumbrous  and  expensive,  and  certainly  less  capable  of  appre- 
hending facts  than  one  trained  by  constant  practice.  The 
truth  is,  that  the  trial  by  jury,  in  some  of  the  purposes  which 
it  has  subserved,  and  which,  probably,  it  was  intended  to  sub- 
serve, differs  materially  from  any  other  mode  of  trial  that  has 
been  used  in  the  world.  It  was  adopted  in  an  age  of  oppres- 
sion and  violence — though  we  do  not  commit  ourselves  to  the 
exact  time — to  be  a  shield  for  the  weak  against  the  strong ;  to 
act  as  a  barrier,  rude,  perhaps,  but  still  effective,  against  the 
assaults  of  brute  force.  It  accomplished  this  end  by  giving  to 
one  man  of  twelve  the  power  by  his  negative  to  interpose  for 
the  protection  of  his  hunted  fellow,  at  the  same  time  securing 
him  entire  irresponsibility  in  so  doing.  In  all  likelihood  it 
was  a  thing  of  slow  growth,  arising  from  the  adaptation  of 
existing  institutions  to  the  promotion  of  an  object  which,  per- 
haps, only  gradually  disclosed  itself  In  the  decision  of  ques- 
tions, involving  life  and  liberty  it  has  ever  been  a  bulwark  of 
freedom,  and,  we  trust,  will  always  be  preserved ;  but  for  the 
decisions  of  questions  relating  to  property — questions  which  its 
authors  never  intended  should  come  before  it,  at  least  in  the 
complexity  which  modem  times  have  given  them — we  may  be 
pardoned  for  expressing  the  hope,  foreign  though  it  be  to  the 
scope  of  this  article,  that  it  may  soon,  like  the  wager  of  battle 
and  other  barbarisms,  utterly  cease  to  exist. 

Many  so-called  analogies  between  the  English  and  the 
Roman  Law  are,  however,  beyond  the  shadow  of  a  doubt, 
affiliations.  We  have  to  thank  Professor  Maine  for  exposing 
the  '  elaborate  sophistiy  in  which  Blackstone  attempts  to  ex- 
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plain  and  justify  the  exclusion  of  the  half-blood '  from  succes- 
sion to  property  in  England,  a  provision  which,  we  4oubt  not, 
has  been  a  sore  stumbling-block  to  many  a  student  desirous 
of  knowing  ^  the  reason  of  the  law.'  After  this  clear  exposi- 
tion there  would  seem  to  remain  no  room  for  doubt  that  it  is 
a  remnant  of  the  agnatic  system  of  descent  which  prevailed  at 
Kome,  according  to  which  relationship  was  reckoned  only  in 
the  male  line,  to  the  entire  exclusion  of  relationship  through 
females,  a  mode  of  reckoning  which  was  the  natural  conse- 
quence of  the  family  organization  to  which  we  have  heretofore 
referred,  and  on  which  the  Boman  law  of  persons  was  based. 
The  English  jurists  borrowed  this  principle  from  the  Customs 
of  Normandy,  where,  however,  in  conformity  with  the  Roman 
rule,  it  applied  only  to  uterine  brothers,  that  is,  half-blood 
brothers  by  the  same  mother ;  but,  not  understanding  its  prin- 
ciple, they  extended  it  to  all  half-bloods  alike. 

Some  of  the  fundamental  axioms  of  our  law,  looking  to  the 
conservation  of  personal  liberty  and  civil  rights,  find  curious 
parallels  at  Borne.  The  time-honored  maxim,  for  instance, 
that  ^  the  Englishman's  house  is  his  castle,'  was  carried  further 
in  the  Boman  principle :  that  the  house  protected  the  burgess 
from  arrest.  So,  too,  the  resolute  stand  which  has  always 
been  taken  in  England,  and,  until  latterly,  in  our  own  coun- 
try, for  the  independence  of  the  civil  power  from  the  military 
finds  its  counterpart  in  the  inhibition  of  the  general  and  his 
army  from  entrance  into  the  gates  of  the  city,  which  prevailed 
in  the  Boman  republic.  ^  CcBsar  venit  ad  RomamJi '  is  a  sen- 
tence to  which  every  school  boy  has  been  taught  to  attach  the 
proper  meaning. 

Let  us  now  attempt  to  sum  up,  as  succinctly  as  possible,  the 
general  bearing  of  the  civil  law  upon  our  English  mother-law. 
It  began  its  operations  upon  those  Germanic  tribes,  from 
whom  we  claim  descent,  when  first  they  came  within  the 
reach  of  the  all-pervading  influence  of  the  Empire,  to  the 
extent  of  the  displacement  of  most  of  their  savage  customs  by 
the  influence  of  the  more  refined  Boman  conceptions  of  law. 
We  see  the  same  kind  of  process  repeated  now-a-days  in  Amer- 
ica where  the  successful  code  of  any  State  is  apt  soon  to  be 
8 
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copied  by  some  of  its  neighbors.  The  quantum  of  the  civil  law 
— and  it  is  not  important  to  ascertain  its  amount — which  the 
Saxons  carried  with  them  to  Britain  made  the  amalgamation 
of  their  institutions  with  the  thoroughly  Eomanized  law  of 
the  native  Britons  easy,  so  that  the  resulting  system,  more 
than  either  of  its  ingredients,  told  of  a  Koman  origin.  At  the 
time  of  the  Norman  conquest  a  fresh  addition  was  made,  con- 
sisting not  only  of  usages  and  maxims,  but  of  that  scheme  of 
military  tenure,  first  tried  by  the  Romans  on  their  frontier, 
which  afterward  developed  into  what  is  known  as  the  feudal 
system.  In  the  reign  of  Henry  III  the  then  existing  body  of 
law  received  some  shape  at  the  hands  of  Bracton,  whose  treatise, 
though  it  has  generally  been  considered  the  most  authoritative 
of  the  early  expressions  of  the  Common  Law,  Professor  Maine 
tells  us,  is,  as  to  its  entire  form  and  a  third  of  its  contents, 
directly  borrowed  from  the  Corpus  Juris.  In  this  statement 
he  is  fully  borne  out  by  Giiterbock.  Long  after  Bracton, 
when  the  study  of  the  civil  law  had  fallen  into  desuetude,  and 
when  the  effective  working  of  the  English  law  had  become 
embarrassed  by  technicalities,  because,  though  the  rules  re- 
mained, the  reason  of  the  rules  had  been  forgotten,  was  intro- 
duced the  equitable  jurisdiction  of  the  Court  of  Chancery, 
under  the  administration,  at  first,  of  ecclesiastics  deeply  learned 
in  the  Roman  law,  though  particularly  in  its  debased  form,  as 
set  forth  by  the  Canonists,  and  afterward  of  Chancellors, 
some  of  the  best  of  whom  have  incorporated  whole  texts  from 
the  civilians  into  their  opinions.  In  some  departments  the 
Common  Law  itself  has,  even  in  comparatively  modem  times, 
drawn  fi*om  the  same  sources ;  for,  as  is  well  known  to  lawyers, 
the  opinion  of  Lord  Holt,  during  the  reign  of  Queene  Anne, 
which  is  the  foundation  of  the  learning  of  Bailments,  follows 
in  every  particular  the  Roman  method.  Special  pleading,  at 
least  in  its  refinement,  and  the  Law  Merchant  and  the  Admi- 
ralty Law  afibrd  everywhere  examples  of  the  same  thing. 

Thus  we  see  that  from  the  first  the  Roman  law  deeply 
tinged  the  mixture  of  which  our  law  consists,  and  that,  from 
time  to  time  since,  it  has  added  the  richest  juices  to  the  com- 
pound.   Not  (to  change  the  figure)  that  there  has  not  been 
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growth.  It  would  be  contrary  to  every  principle  that  the 
historical  method  of  study  of  jurisprudence  has  yielded  us  if 
there  were  not  growth.  What  particular  direction  that  growth 
has  taken  our  limits  will  not  allow  us  to  inquire.  But  we  may 
allude  to  what,  as  freemen,  we  have  most  reason  to  rejoice  in, 
namely,  the  constant  development  of  personal  liberty.  We 
have  already  hinted  at  this  in  what  we  had  to  say  of  jury  trial, 
but  we  may  here  add  that  not  only  in  the  tribunal,  but  also  in 
the  conduct  of  the  trial,  and  the  legal  presumptions  which 
govern  it,  we  have  a  great  advantage  over  the  methods  in 
vogue  in  the  countries  where  the  civil  law  prevails.*  We  are 
far  from  saying,  however,  that  these  may  not  be  the  glosses  of 
modern  interpretation  of  the  Boman  law,  for  which  the  sys- 
tem may  be  in  no  wise  responsible. 

The  main  inquiry  has,  however,  a  still  more  practical  side. 
The  deep  hold  which  ideas  of  legal  reform  have  taken  in  Eng- 
land and  in  this  country;  the  desire,  already  carried  into 
measurably  successful  accomplishment  in  New  York,  to  adopt 
a  scientific  and  symmetrical  code;  discarding  the  irrelevan- 
cies,  the  redundancies,  the  contradictions  of  our  present  sys- 
tem ;  embodying  the  wisdom  of  the  sages  of  past  times,  yet 
making  provision  for  the  actual  needs  of  the  modem  world  ; 
and  classifying  the  whole  in  a  lucid  and  intelligent  order,  so 
that  being  readily  understood  it  may  be  more  easily  followed: 
these  tendencies  would  seem  to  argue  that  the  Roman  code, 
which  must  furnish  not  only  the  model,  but,  to  some  extent, 
the  means  for  such  reform,  will  have  a  renewed  lease  of  life ; 
80  that,  in  regard  to  its  bearing  upon  our  laws,  the  question 
of  most  interest  becomes,  not  what  it  has  been,  but  what  it 
will  be. 

Our  purpose  has  been,  in  this  article,  to  call  attention  rather 
to  the  obscure  workings  of  the  civil  law  upon  modem  society 
than  to  those  which  are  more  patent.  Accordingly,  we  need 
not  instance,  as  an  example  of  those  effects,  Intemational 
Law,  of  which  Grotius,  one  of  the  profoundest  of  modem 
students  of  Soman  jurisprudence,  may  be  said  to  have  been 
the  founder,  and  in  which  still  the  sole  standard  of  appeal  is 
1  See  Wharton's  American  Criminal  Law.    2  824 
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the  Digest.  But  ProfesBor  Maine  shows  that  Koman  law  per- 
formed, through  the  writings  of  Grotins,  an  ancillary  office, 
which,  in  importance  to  mankind,  surpasses  the  direct  results 
which  those  writings  were  intended  to  accomplish.  It  was 
the  system  of  ethics  underlying  the  treatise  of  Grotius,  and  to 
which  the  Eoman  law  furnished  form  and  expression,  that  had 
an  influence  scarcely  to  be  measured  on  the  thought  of  the  age. 
If  Pascal,  in  his  overthrow  of  the  casuistical  philosophy,  which, 
at  the  time,  bid  fair  to  sap  all  the  foundations  of  morality  and 
virtue,  did  not  himself  draw  his  weapons  from  the  annory  of 
the  civilians,  it  is  at  least  to  be  said  that  the  permeation  of  the 
literary  society  which  sat  at  the  feet  of  Grotius,  by  the  ideas,  and 
by  the  methods  of  expression  and  of  illustration  of  the  Koman 
law,  helped  to  make  that  overthrow  complete  and  final.  To 
understand  why  this  was  the  case  it  is  only  necessary  to  recol- 
lect *  the  mysterious  relation  between  words  and  ideas,'  and 
^  that  the  human  mind  has  never  grappled  with  any  subject  of 
thought,  unl^  it  has  been  provided  beforehand  with  an  appa- 
ratus of  appropriate  logical  methods If  Roman 

jurisprudence  supplied  the  only  means  of  exactness  in  speech, 
still  more  emphatically  did  it  furnish  the  only  means  of  exact- 
ness, subtlety  or  depth  in  thought.' 

We  have  already,  as  we  conceive,  vindicated  the  claim  which 
at  the  outset  we  made  for  this  volume,  that  it  contained  mat- 
ter of  interest  to  the  thoughtful  student,  even  outside  of  the 
realm  of  law.  The  glimpse  which  it  gives  of  the  origin  of 
some  of  those  problems  in  Theology  which  are  still  of  the  pre- 
foundest  interest,  will,  we  think,  remove  any  lingering  doubt 
as  to  the  correctness  of  our  assertion  which  our  readers  might 
be  disposed  to  entertain.  Such  doubt  would,  at  any  rate,  be 
entirely  owing  to  the  imperfect  and  meagre  idea  of  the  scope 
of  the  work  which  we  have  been  able  to  give. 

Milman,  in  his  History  of  Latin  Christianity,*  has  traced  the 
influence  of  Christianity  upon  Roman  law.  It  is  somewhat 
strange  that  it  never  occurred  to  him  to  examine  the  converse 
of  this  proposition,  at  least  so  far  as  it  applies  to  the  doctrines 
of  Christianity  as  distinguished  from  its  essence.  He  has 
1  Book  iii,  ch.  6. 
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remarked,  in  a  passage  which  is  quoted  by  Professor  Maine, 
upon  the  difference  in  the  problems  which  occupied  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Eastern  and  Western  Churches  respectively — the 
discussion  of  the  dogmas  of  Homo-ousion  and  Homoi-ousion 
occupying  the  attention  of  the  East,  while  a  more  practical 
term  Was  given  to  the  speculation  of  the  West ;  yet  he  does 
not  attempt  to  offer  any  explanation  of  the  reason  of  this  differ- 
ence. This  explanation  our  author  gives,  and  with  such  beauty 
and  vigor  of  expression  that  we  do  him  simple  justice  in 
adopting  his  own  language : 

*  Few  things  in  the  history  of  speculation  are  more  impres- 
sive than  the  fact  that  no  Oreek-speaking  people  has  ever  felt 
itself  seriously  perplexed  by  the  great  question  of  free-will 
and  necessity.  I  do  not  pretend  to  offer  any  summary  explan- 
ation of  this,  but  it  does  not  seem  an  irrelevant  suggestion  that 
neither  the  Greeks,  nor  any  society  speaking  and  thinking  in 
their  language,  ever  showed  the  smallest  capacity  for  produc- 
ing a  philosophy  of  law.  Legal  science  is  a  Roman  creation, 
and  the  problem  of  free-will  arises  when  we  contemplate  a 
metaphysical  conception  under  a  legal  aspect  .  .  .  Greek 
metaphysical  literature  contained  the  sole  stock  of  words  and 
ideas  out  of  which  th^  human  mind  could  provide  itself  with 
the  means  of  engaging  in  the  profound  controversies  as  to  the 
Divine  Persons,  the  Divine  Substance  and  the  Divine  Natures. 
.  .  .  The  nature  of  sin  and  its  transmission  by  inheritance 
—the  debt  owed  by  man  and  its  vicarious  satisfaction — the 
necessity  and  sufficiency  of  the  Atonement — above  all,  the  appa- 
rent antagonism  between  free-will  and  the  Divine  Providence 
— these  were  points  which  the  West  began  to  debate  as  ardently 
as  ever  the  East  had  discussed  the  articles  of  its  more  special 
creed.  Why  is  it,  then,  that  on  the  two  sides  of  the  line  which 
divides  the  Greek-speaking  from  the  Latin-speaking  provinces 
there  should  lie  two  classes  of  theological  problems  so  strik- 
ingly different  from  one  another  ?  The  historians  of  the  Church 
have  come  close  upon  the  solution  when  they  remark  that  the 
new  problems  were  more  "  practical,"  less  absolutely  specula- 
tive, than  those  which  had  torn  Eastern  Christianity  asunder, 
but  none  of  them,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  has  quite  reached  it. 
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I  affirm,  without  hesitation,  that  the  difference  between  the 
two  theological  systems  is  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that,  in 
passing  from  the  East  to  the  West,  theological  speculation  had 
passed  from  a  climate  of  Greek  metaphysics  to  a  climate  of 
Koman  law.  .  .  .  Almost  everybody  who  has  knowledge 
enough  of  Roman  law  to  appreciate  the  Roman  penal  system, 
the  Roman  theory  of  the  obligations  established  by  contract 
or  delict,  the  Roman  view  of  debts  and  of  the  modes  of  in- 
curring, extinguishing  and  transmitting  them,  the  Roman 
notion  of  the  continuance  of  individual  existence  by  univer- 
sal succession,  may  be  trusted  to  say  whence  arose  the  frame 
of  mind  to  which  the  problems  of  Western  theology  proved 
80  congenial,  whence  came  the  phraseology  in  which  these 
problems  were  stated,  and  whence  the  description  of  reasoning 

employed  in  their  solution As  soon,  then,  as  they 

[the  Latins]  ceased  to  sit  at  the  feet  of  the  Greeks  and  began 
to  ponder  out  a  theology  of  their  own,  the  theology  proved  to 
be  permeated  with  forensic  ideas  and  couched  in  a  forensic 
phraseology.  It  is  certain  that  this  substratum  of  law  in 
Western  theology  lies  exceedingly  deep.  A  new  set  of  Greek 
theories,  the  Aristotelian  philosophy,  made  their  way  after- 
ward into  the  West  and  almost  entirely  buried  its  indigenoua 
doctrines.  But  when,  at  the  Reformation,  it  partially  shook 
itself  fi«e  from  their  influence  it  instantly  supplied  their  place 
with  law.  It  is  difficult  to  say  whether  the  religious  system 
of  Calvin  or  the  religious  system  of  the  Arminians  has  the 
more  markedly  legal  character.' 

Thus  the  farther  our  search  extends  the  more  evidence  we 
find  of  the  immeasurable  influence  of  Rome  over  the  mind  of 
the  world.  To  compare  it  with  the  influence  of  Athens  would 
be  unfair  to  both,  since  the  Bf>here  of  each  is  different.  But 
since  the  practical,  so-called,  is  more  constantly  practical 
than  the  aesthetic,  we  shall  not  be  far  wrong  in  stating  that 
Athens  has  her  cycles,  while  Rome's  influence  is  enduring. 
In  the  history  of  Rome's  intellectual  empire  we  meet  no 
phrases  corresponding  to  Platonism  and  Neo-Platonism,  the 
Revival  of  Learning  and  the  Renaissance.  Wherever  the 
wolf's  milk  has  once  mingled  itself  with  the  blood  of  a  nation, 
the  traces  of  it  never  disappear. 
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It  is  in  this  sense  that  Rome  is  eternal.  The  Patrimonium 
Petri  has  dwindled  from  an  extent  commensurate  with  that  of 
the  Christian  world  to  that  of  the  petty  principality  which 
has  lately  been  absorbed  in  the  dominions  of  Italy,  of  which 
Rome  is  doubtfully  the  legitimate  capital,  in  spite  of  the  utter- 
ances to  the  contrary  of  the  enthusiasts  whom  Disraeli's  Theo- 
dora represents.  The  far-famed  prophecy  of  the  Pilgrim  of 
the  West, 

*  While  stands  the  Coliseum,  Rome  shall  stand ! 
When  falls  the  Coliseimi,  Rome  shall  fall  I 
And  when  Rome  falls — the  world  I 

is  certainly  nothing  more  than  a  poetical  dream.  The  mutu- 
ally-acting changes  in  climate,  in  the  flow  of  rivers,  in  the  sur- 
face and  vesture  of  the  earth,  with  their  corresponding  influ- 
ence on  the  extent  and  the  locality  of  population,  which  have 
made  modem  Rome  but  the  skeleton  of  the  city  of  the  CsesaiB, 
may  yet  bury  her  in  her  own  rich  dust.  The  cows  now  feed 
over  the  Forum  Romanorum,  and  sour  bread  is  retailed  within 
the  half-sunken  portico  of  the  Temple  of  Minerva.  The  day 
may  come  when  only  the  wild  cattle  of  the  Campagna  will 
slake  their  thirst  in  the  perennial  fountain  of  Trevi,  and  when 
some  future  Layard  will  disentomb  the  colossal  sculptures  of 
Bernini  from  the  vast  mound  which  marks  the  site  of  the  most 
magnificent  of  Christian  temples;  but  as  long  as  men  buy 
and  sell,  as  long  as  they  marry  and  are  given  in  marriage,  as 
long  as  they  exercise  the  rights  and  bear  the  burdens  of  citi- 
zens, they  will  scan  with  deep  and  constant  interest  the  his- 
tory of  that  legal  system  in  which  these  commercial,  social 
and  civic  relations  first  received  enlightened  recognition  and 
adequate  protection. 
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Art.  V. — Heminiscencee  of  the  Last  Day%^  Death  and 
BvHcJ,  of  General  Henry  liee.  By  Charles  C.  Jones,  Jr. 
Albany,  K.  Y.:  Joel  Munsell.     1870. 

This  little  volume  has  been  printed,  and  a  few  copies  pre- 
sented to  his  friends  by  the  accomplished  author ;  but  it  has 
never  been  published.  We  are  informed,  in  a  note,  that  *  to 
Mr.  P.  M.  Nightingale,  of  Georgia,  a  grandson  of  General 
Nathaniel  Greene,  who  was  an  eye-witness  of  the  final  scenes 
in  the  life  of  General  Henry  Lee,  and  present  at  his  death,  I 
am  largely  indebted  for  the  facts  contained  in  the  following 
narrative.'  This  tribute  to  the  memory  of  his  father  was  dedi- 
cated  to  his  illustrious  son.  General  Bobt.  E.  Lee,^  before  his 
death,  and  is  now,  by  permission  of  the  author,  published  for 
the  first  time  in  the  pages  of  the  Southern  Beview. 

By  the  *  treaty  of  amity,  settlement  and  limits'  concluded  in 
1819,  Spain  ceded  Florida  to  the  United  States.  An  exchange 
of  fiags  under  this  treaty  did  not  take  place,  however,  until  the 
17th  of  June,  1821,  when  General  Jackson  was  appointed  Gov- 
ernor of  Florida,  with  ample  legislative,  judicial  and  executive 
powers.  The  disputes  which  had  for  some  time  existed  with 
regard  to  Florida,  and  the  repeated  violations  of  the  revenue 
laws,  rendered  a  concentration  of  forces  in  the  neighborhood 
of  Fernandina  a  matter  of  military  necessity  on  the  part  of 
the  United  States.  Accordingly,  at  the  period  of- General 
Henry  Lee's  visit  to  Dungeness,  an  American  fleet  was  lying 
in  Cumberland  sound,  whose  instructions  were  to  preserve  the 
rights  of  commerce  in  that  vicinity,  cooperate  with  the  land 
forces,  whenever  practicable,  in  checking  the  lawlessness  and 
preventing  the  depredations  of  the  Seminoles,  and,  when  pend- 
ing negotiations  were  consummated,  to  assist  in  taking  formal 
possession  of  Florida  in  the  name  of  the  United  States.  That 
fleet  consisted  of  the  frigate  John  Adams,  Commodore  Hen- 
ley ;  the  brig  Saranac,  Captain  Elton ;  the  brig  Enterprise, 
Captain  Kearney ;  the  hermaphrodite  brig  Prometheus,  Cap- 

1  *  To  General  Robt.  £.  Lee  this  closing  chapter  in  the  life  of  his  father 
is  respectfully  inscribed.' 
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tain  Finch ;  the  schooner  Lynx,  Captain^  Madison ;  and  a  gun- 
boat (sloop),  Captain  McOall. 

A  considerable  land  force,  under  the  command  of  Colonel 
Bankhead,  was  stationed  at  Fernandina,  on  Amelia  island. 
Major  Irvin  and  Captain  Payne  were  among  the  officers  then 
on  duty  at  that  point. 

In  1813  General  Lee  sailed  for  the  West  Indies,  trusting 
that  a  change  of  climate  would  restore  his  failing  health,  which 
was  then,  and  had  been  for  some  time,  sadly  impaired.  Such 
were  his  infirmities  that  during  the  war  of  1812  he  was  phys- 
ically incapacitated  from  entering  the  lists  of  the  defenders  of 
his  country,  whose  independence  he  had  so  valiantly  and  buo- 
cessfully  vindicated  in  the  primal  struggle  of  the  Republic. 
In  his  retirement  he  proposed  a  thorough  revision  of  his 
^Memoirs  of  the  War  in  the  Southern  Department,'  and  the 
preparation  of  biographies  of  his  two  *  beloved  commanders, 
Greene  and  Washington.*  It  will  ever  remain  a  matter  of 
sincere  regret  that  he  did  not  compass  the  execution  of  this 
plan.  To  his  *  Memoirs'  he  doubtless  would  have  imparted 
additional  value  and  interest ;  but  in  theii  present  form,  and 
as  he  gave  them  to  history,  they  possess  the  highest  merit  and 
constitute  the  best  military  record  we  possess  of  the  incidents, 
campaigns,  characters  and  heroic  memories  embraced  within 
their  scope.  Lives  of  Washington  and  Greene  have  been  care- 
fully studied  and  well  written ;  but,  for  one,  I  freely  confess 

1  Captain  Madison,  when  a  poor  orphan  boy,  was  adopted  and  educated 
by  Commodore  Preble.  He  married  Miss  Houston,  a  niece  of  John  Houston 
Mcintosh,  Esq.,  of  Camden  county,  Georgia.  Subsequently,  in  command  of 
the  *  Lynx,*  he  sailed  fh>m  Cumberland  sound  with  orders  to  attack  and  dis- 
perse the  pirates  who,  from  the  West  Indies,  were  making  frequent  descents 
along  the  Florida  coast  and  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  to  the  great  annoyance  of 
American  commerce.  While  thus  engaged  his  ship  foundered  at  sea,  and 
every  man  on  board  was  lost.  Captain  Daniel  Turner  and  Captain  Madison 
had  entered  into  a  private,  friendly  agreement,  by  wl^ch  they  promised  to 
divide  with  each  other  the  prize  moneys  which  they  might  severally  earn 
while  employed  in  this  special  service.  Some  time  after  the  loss  of  the 
'  Lynx,'  generously  responding  to  this  compact  which  he  had  made  with  his 
dead  comrade.  Captain  Turner  transmitted  several  thousand  dollars  to.Mrs^ 
Madison  as  her  husband's  share  of  prize  money.  Apt  iUustration  of  the 
affirmation  of  the  Lacedemonian  king,  that  the  truly  brave  man  is  always 
just. 


i 
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to  the  firm  conviction  that  biographies  of  these  heroes  by  their 
gifted,  accomplished,  eloquent  compatriot  and  friend,  *  Light 
Horse  Harry  Lee,'  would  far  have  surpassed  all  others. 

The  mild  atmosphere  of  the  West  Indies  and  the  entire 
repose  there  enjoyed  appear,  for  a  time,  to  have  buoyed  up  his 
spirits  with  the  hope  of  a  return  to  at  least  comparative  health. 
While  at  Turk's  Island,  on  a  voyage  to  New  Providence,  on 
the  8th  of  August,  1816,  he  writes  to  his  son,  *  My  miserable 
state  of  health  improves  by  the  occasional  voyaging  in  this  fine 
climate,  with  the  sage  guidance  of  a  superior  physician,  to 
whom  I  am  now  returning.'  Six  months  afterward  he  says, 
^  My  Spanish  doctor  has  done  me  good,  and  sometimes  inspires 
hopes  of  partial  restoration.'  During  these  years  his  letters, 
or  at  least  such  of  them  as  have  been  made  public,  are  replete 
with  the  tenderest  expressions  of  love  for  and  interest  in  his 
sons.  They  afford  the  surest  evidence  that  his  days  were  occu- 
pied by  studies  of  the  highest  order.  The  results  of  his  exten- 
sive reading  and  reflection  are  charmingly  imparted  for  the 
benefit  of  those  in  whose  education  and  improvement  his 
sympathies  were  most  deeply  enlisted. 

-  In  1817,  entertaining  serious  apprehensions  of  an  absolute 
failure  of  health  and  strength,  he  expresses  his  disappointment 
in  not  being  able  to  secure  a  passage  to  Alexandria,  Virginia, 
whither  he  had  removed  with  his  family  in  1811  for  the  pur- 
pose of  educating  his  children.  Several  plans  were  formed 
for  reaching  the  United  States,  but  on  each  occasion  some  un- 
toward circumstance  occurred  to  interrupt  his  contemplated 
voyage. 

Convinced  that  he  was  deriving  no  benefit  from  his  sojourn 
in  the  West  Indies,  and  seemingly  appreciating  the  fact  that 
his  days  were  well-nigh  numbered,  his  strength  almost  gone, 
he  determined  to  avail  himself  of  the  first  opportunity  which 
would  enable  him  to  place  himself  under  the  kind  care  of  the 
daughter  of  his  old  commander.  General  Nathaniel  Greene. 
Late  in  January,  1818,  he  took  passage  in  a  New  England 
schooner  bound  from  Nassau,  New  Providence,  to  Boston,  the 
captain  (who  was  also  the  owner  of  the  vessel)  promising  to 
run  in  and  land  him  at  the  south  end  of  Cumberland  island. 
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This  engagement  was  faithfully  kept,  and  for  the  passage  he 
charged  General  Lee  not  a  farthing.  Even  when  pressed  by 
Mr.  James  Shaw  and  by  some  ot  the  officers  of  the  fleet,  then 
present  at  the  mouth  of  the  St.  Mary's  river,  to  accept  the 
liberal  compensation  which  they  there  tendered  him,  the  cap- 
tain persistently  declined  any  remuneration,  alleging  that  he 
esteemed  it  a  special  pleasure  and  privilege  to  minister  to  the 
comfort  and  respond  to  the  wishes  of  so  distinguished  a  hero 
of  the  Revolution. 

Dungeness,  long  known  as,  perhaps,  the  most  beautiful  and 
attractive  residence  on  the  Georgia  coast,  is  located  near  the 
southern  end  of  Cumberland  Island.  The  plantation  was  pur- 
chased by  General  Nathaniel  Greene  soon  after  the  close  of 
the  Revolutionary  war.  Although  the  mansion  and  grounds 
were  planned  and  laid  out  by  him,  he  did  not  live  to  consum- 
mate his  intention  of  making  it  his  summer  residence.  The  im- 
provements suggested  by  him  were  carried  out  after  his  death. 
The  location  of  Dungeness,  commanding  as  it  does  an  exten- 
sive view  of  the  Atlantic  ocean,  of  Cumberland  sound,  the  St. 
Mary's  river,  and  the  low-lying,  verdant  shores  of  Georgia  and 
Florida,  is  very  beautiful.  So  completely  and  harmoniously 
had  nature  and  art  combined  their  varied  attractions,  that  in 
this  charming  home  there  was  nothing  further  to  be  coveted, 
whether  in  the  quiet  beauty  of  the  landscape,  the  expanse  of 
water,  the  salubrity  of  the  climate,  the  refined  hospitality 
which  dwelt  within  the  walls  of  the  grand  tabby  mansion,  the 
delights  of  the  drive,  the  chase,  the  garden  and  the  orchard, 
or  the  commingled  grandeur  and  beauty  of  live-oaks,  magno- 
lias, cedars,  oranges,  myrtles  and  olives. 

At  the  time  of  General  Lee's  visit  Mrs.  Shaw,  the  daughter 
of  General  Greene,  was  the  mistress  of  this  delightful  and  hos- 
pitable abode,  whose  charms  elicited  the  warmest  praises  from 
numerous  friends  and  guests  who  constantly  sought  the  enjoy- 
ments of  her  generous  roof. 

Early  in  February,  1818,  about  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon, 
a  grandson  of  General  Greene — a  lad  some  fifteen  years  old, 
who  was  amusing  himself  with  boyish  sports  about  the  ample 
grounds — observed  a  schooner  nearing  the  Dungeness  landing. 
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Just  before  reaching  the  wharf  the  schooner  came  to  anchor 
and  a  boat  was  lowered.  A  feeble  old  man  was  assisted  into  the 
boat  by  the  captain  and  mate,  who  took  their  seats  beside  him, 
and  the  three  were  rowed  ashore  by  two  sailors.  The  youth  had 
intermediately  gone  to  the  landing,  where  he  waited  to  ascer- 
tain the  object  of  the  visit  and  to  welcome  the  guest.  Gen- 
eral Lee  was  lifted  from  the  boat  by  the  sailors,  who,  making 
a  chair  with  their  hands  and  arms,  bore  him  to  the  shore. 
He  was  pale,  emaciated,  very  weak,  and  evidently  suffering 
much  pain.  There  was  that  about  his  appearance  which 
assured  the  observer  not  only  of  his  illness,  but  also  of  his 
poverty.  He  was  plainly,  almost  scantily,  attired.  The  sailors 
placed  upon  the  wharf  an  old  hair-trunk  in  a  dilapidated  con- 
dition, and  a  cask  of  Madeira  wine.  General  Lee  brought  no 
other  baggage  .with  him.  Beckoning  the  youth  to  him,  he 
inquired  who  he  was.  Learning  tha,t  Mrs.  Shaw  was  at  home, 
and  that  he  was  the  grandson  of  General  Greene,  he  threw 
his  arms  around  him,  embracing  him  with  marked  emotion. 
Then,  leaning  upon  him,  he  walked  a  short  distance  from  the 
landing  place,  and  sat  upon  a  log.  He  then  bade  him  go  to 
the  house  and  say  to  his  aunt,  Mrs.  Shaw,  that  General  Lee 
was  at  the  wharf  and  wished  the  carriage  to  be  sent  for  him. 
*  Tell  her,'  he  added,  *  I  am  come  purposely  to  die  in  the  house 
and  in  the  arms  of  the  daughter  of  my  old  ftiend  and  com- 
patriot.' 

There  is  something  deeply  affecting  in  this  picture  of  the 
loneliness  and  pain,  weakness  and  poverty  of  this  gallant  sol- 
dier of  the  Revolution.  It  is  hard  to  recognize  in  the  person 
of  this  weary,  decrepit  old  man  the  brilliant  colonel  command- 
ant of  the  Partisan  Legion — the  beloved  of  "Washington,  and 
the  right  arm  of  his  Immediate  commander  Greene — the  best 
military  writer  of  his  army— the  honored  of  Congress— the 
trusted  delegate — the  successor  of  Beverly  Kandolph  as  Gov- 
ernor of  Virginia— the  accompUshed  orator,  from  whose  lips, 
when  pronouncing  the  funeral  oration,  at  Washington,  on  the 
occasion  of  the  death  of  our  first  President,  fell  that  memora- 
ble tribute  which  has  ever  since  found  emphatic  response  in 
every  patriotic  breast,  ^  First  in  war,  first  in  peace,  and  'first 
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in  the  hearts  of  his  countrymen.'  Shifting  fortunes,  wounds, 
age  and  disease  have  wrought  sad  changes,  and  he  is  but  the 
wreck  of  former  greatness — alone,  destitute,  away  from  home 
and  family,  and  yet  soon  to  be  the  recipient  of  the  kindest 
attentions  from  those  who  know  and  honor  him  for  the  deeds 
he  has  wrought,  and  for  the  signal  services  he  has  rendered 
the  cause  of  truth  and  country  and  liberty  in  the  darkest  hour 
of  danger  and  oppression. 

Leaving  him  seated  upon  the  log,  young  Nightingale  (for 
such  was  the  name  of  the  lad)  hastened  to  the  mansion,  com- 
municated the  fact  of  the  General's  arrival,  and  delivered  his 
messages  to  his  aunt.  The  carriage  was  immediately  sent, 
and  in  it  General  Lee  and  his  little  friend  rode  leisurely  ap 
together — the  captain  and  mate  of  the  vessel  walking  by  the 
side  of  the  vehicle. 

When  they  arrived  at  the  house  General  Lee  was  ^o  weak 
that  he  had  to  be  assisted  both  in  getting  out  of  the  carriage 
and  in  ascending  the  steps.  Having  received  a  most  cordial 
welcome  from  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Shaw,  he  excused  himself  at  once 
and  retired  to  his  room.  Such  was  his  feebleness  that  he  kept 
his  room,  generally  leaving  it  brit  once  a  day,  and  then  only 
for  a  little  while  that  he  might  take  a  short  walk  in  the  gar- 
den. Upon  these  occasions  he  always  sent  for  young  Night- 
ingale to  accompany  him.  Leaning  upon  the  grandson  of  his 
honored  commander — usually  with  his  arm  around  his  neck — 
he  would  slowly  and  with  difficulty  descend  the  steps,  and 
then,  turning  into  the  garden,  walk  in  an  avenue  which  ran 
through  a  grove  of  orange  trees.  Soon  fatigued,  he  would 
return  to  the  house  and  again  seek  repose  in  his  room.  Even 
in  these  short  walks  he  was  able  to  indulge  only  for  a  week  or 
ten  days  after  his  arrival.  On  but  few  occasions  was  he  strong 
enough  to  dine  with  the  family — his  meals,  at  his  own  request, 
being  served  in  his  room.  His  feebleness  becoming  daily 
more  apparent  and  oppressive,  he  was  soon  entirely  unable  to 
leave  his  room,  and  spent  most  of  his  time  in  a  recumbent 
posture.  Shortly  after  his  arrival  all  the  prominent  officers  of 
the  army  and  navy  stationed  in  that  vicinity  called  in  a  body 
and  paid  their  respects  to  the  distinguished  guest.    When  it 
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became  too  great  an  effort  for  him  to  leave  his  room,  and  he 
realized  the  fact  that  his  life  was  fast  ebbing  away,  he  became 
at  times  very  depressed  and  irritable.  The  wound  which  he 
had  received  in  Baltimore  caused  him  almost  incessant  suffer- 
ing. It  seriously  affected  his  bladder.  When  the  paroxysms 
of  extreme  agony  were  upon  him,  and  they  recurred  at  short 
intervals,  his  exhibitions  of  commingled  rage  and  anguish 
were  often  terrible.  It  was  the  strong  man  wrestling  with 
the  frailties  of  the  falling  tabernacle — the  brave  heart  chafing 
under  the  decadence  of  physical  powers — the  heroic  memories 
of  a  proud  and  vigorous  past  contending  against  the  feeble- 
ness and  oppression  of  a  painful  present — a  lofty  spirit  revolt- 
ing at  the  encroachments  of  bodily  suffering  and  the  near 
approach  of  utter  prostration — the  caged  and  wounded  eagle 
beating  against  its  prison  bars,  and  longing  for  the  sunlight 
and  free  air,  the  lordly  plumage  and  sturdy  pinions  of  former 
days — the  dying  warrior,  whose  strength  never  before  had 
failed  him  in  the  hour  of  peril,  sternly  calling  to  mind  his 
former  victories,  and  refusing  to  admit  that  the  outworks  had 
been  carried,  that  the  citadel  itself  must  soon  yield  to  the  ter- 
rible assaults  of  the  last  enemy. 

At  such  times  his  groans  would  fill  the  house  and  wring  the 
hearts  of  those  who  watched  by  his  side,  anxious,  but  unable 
to  render  him  that  alleviation  which  his  vast  sufferings  loudly 
demanded.  Many  important  remedies  which  modem  ingenu- 
ity and  professional  skill  have  contrivjad  were  then  unknown 
to  the  surgeon ;  and  the  patient  languished  amid  physical  tor- 
tures which  later  medical  aid  could  have  materially  miti- 
gated.^ 

During  moments  of  comparative  freedom  from  pain  he 
would  converse  eloquently  upon  the  political  questions  which 

1  A  surgical  operation  was  proposed,  as  offering  some  hope  of  prolonging 
his  life ;  but  he  replied  that  the  eminent  physician  to  whose  skill  and  care 
during  his  sojourn  in  the  West  Indies  he  was  so  much  indebted  had  disap- 
proved a  resort  to  the  proposed  operation.  The  surgeon  in  attendance  still 
urging  it,  his  patient  put  an  end  to  the  discussion  by  saying :  '  My  dear  sir, 
were  the  great  Washington  alive,  and  here,  and  Joining  you  in  advocating  it, 
I  would  resist.*— See  Life  of  Oen&ral  Henry  Lee,  by  General  Robert  E.  Lee. 
pp,  78,  79. 
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had  agitated  the  public  mind  and  were  still  engaging  the 
attention  of  the  country.  He  was  a  decided  Federalist,  and 
avowed  his  utter  detestation  of  all  Democrats.  Often  did  he 
allude  in  glowing  terms  to  the  glorious  memories  of  the  Revo- 
lution ;  and  of  no  one,  Washington  apart,  did  he  speak  more 
enthusiastically  than  of  General  Greene.  He  was  also  a  sin- 
cere lover  of  nature,  and  indulged  in  many  and  beautiful 
tributes  to  the  wide-spreading  sea,  the  charming  groves,  the 
flowers  and  the  song-birds  which  filled  his  chamber  with  their 
early  spring  notes  of  joy  and  gladness. 

During  his  illness  he  was  constantly  attended  by  two  sur- 
geons from  the  fleet,  one  of  whom  was  Dr.  Osborne,  of  the 
Saranac.  The  other  was  the  surgeon  of  the  John  Adams,  a 
superior  physician,  whose  name  escapes  present  memory.  The 
officers  of  the  army  and  navy,  usually  tw/)  at  a  time,  sat  up  with 
him  every  night,  ministering  most  teaderly  to  all  his  wants. 
Chief  among  them  in  his  devotion  around  the  bedside  of  the 
dying  hero  was  Lieutenant  Fitzhugh.  He  was  a  Virginian, 
and,  if  we  are  correctly  informed,  a  distant  relative  or  connec- 
tion of  General  Lee.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Shaw  contributed  every- 
thing in  their  power  which  could  conduce  to  his  comfort  and 
happiness,  and  serve  to  keep  alive  the  flame  which  was  already 
trembling  so  uncertainly  in  the  socket.  In  his  enfeebled  con- 
dition and  irritable  state  it  was  no  easy  matter  to  supply  him 
with  competent  servants  who  would  prove  acceptable  to  him, 
or  who  could  long  endure  the  continued  demands  made  upon 
them.  In  moments  of  supreme  agony,  losing  his  self-control, 
he  would  sometimes  drive  them  from  his  presence  and  never 
afterward  permit  them  to  enter  his  room.  At  length  an  old 
woman,  who  had  been  Mrs.  Greene's  favorite  maid,  and  who  was 
then  the  esteemed  and  privileged  family  servant,  was  selected 
to  wait  upon  him.  The  first  thing  General  Lee  'did  as  she 
entered  the  room  was  to  hurl  his  boot  at  her  head  and  order 
her  out.  Entirely  unused  to  such  treatment,  without  saying  a 
word  she  deliberately  picked  up  the  boot  and  threw  it  back. 
The  eflfect  produced  by  this  strange  and  unexpected  retort  was 
marked  and  instantaneous.  The  features  of  the  stem  warrior 
relaxed.    In  the  midst  of  his  pain  and  anger  a  smile  passed 
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over  his  countenance,  and  f5pom  that  moment  until  the  day  of 
his  death  he  would  permit  no  one  except  ^  Mom  Sarah '  to  do 
him  special  service. 

General  Lee's  sojourn  at  Dungeness  continued  nearly  two 
months.  His  feebleness  and  emaciation  increasing  every  day, 
and  his  paroxysms  of  agony  growing  more  frequent  and  longer 
in  their  duration,  he  became  utterly  exhausted,  and  gradually 
yielded  to  the  sure  and  steady  approach  of  the  last  enemy.  For 
several  days  previous  to  his  death  it  was  with  the  greatest  diffi- 
culty, even  with  the  aid  of  constant  stimulants,  that  he  could 
be  kept  alive.  His  coxmtenance  and  voice  gave  fearful  token 
of  the  most  intense  agony.  His  words  were  few,  and  were 
rather  the  expressions  of  terrible  pain  than  the  indications  of 
a  desire  to  converse  with  those  Vho  watched  around  his  dying 
couch.     He  ceased  to  breathe  on  the  25th  of  March,  1818. 

So  soon  as  the  fact  of  his  demise  was  known,  all  the  naval 
vessels  in  Cumberland  sound  showed  their  colors  at  half  mast. 
A  similar  token  of  respect  was  manifested  at  military  head- 
quarters on  Amelia  island.  Arrangements  were  formed  to 
testify,  by  the  most  public  funeral  hon9r8,  the  highest  regard 
for  the  memory  of  the  gallant  dead  and  a  just  appreciation  of 
the  national  bereavement.  Every  preparation  was  made  on 
the  part  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Shaw  which  the  tenderest  fore- 
thought could  suggest.  The  prominent  officers  of  the  army 
and  navy  came  over  to  Dungeness,  with  crape  upon  their  side 
arms,  to  participate  in  the  obsequies.  Citizens  from  Cumber- 
land and  Amelia  Islands  and  from  St.  Mary's  united  in  pay- 
ing their  respect.  A  company  of  infantry  from  the  force 
stationed  on  Amelia  Island  and  a  large  detachment  of  marines 
from  the  fleet  formed  the  military  escort.  Commodore  Hen- 
ley was  present,  and  superintended  the  last  sad  details.  The 
full  army  band  was  in  attendance.  Captains  Elton,^  Finch 
and  Madison,  and  Lieutenants  Fitzhugh  and  Ritchie  of  the 
navy,  and  Mr.  Lyman  of  the  army  acted  as  pall  bearers.  The 
sheathed  swords  of  Captains  Elton  and  Finch  were  crossed 

1  See  White's  Historical  CcUectiom  of  Georgia^  p.  287,  quoting  from  the 
Savanna/i  Bepublican, 
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upon  the  coffin.     The  officers  of  the  navy  and  Captain  Payne  of 
the  army  followed.    Mr.  Taylor  performed  the  funeral  seryices. 

The  procession  moved  from  the  house  to  the  private  burial 
ground,  distant  a  little  less  than  half  a  mile  from  the  family 
mansion,  and  located  near  the  beach.  While  it  was  moving, 
and  until  the  body  was  committed  to  the  earth,  from  the  John 
Adams,  the  flag-ship  of  the  fleet,  minute  guns  were  fired.  The 
solemn  dead  march  was  played  by  the  band.  At  the  grave 
the  concluding  portions  of  the  burial  service  were  read,  and 
over  it  the  customary  salutes  were  fired  by  the  infantry  and 
marines.  Thus  was  nothing  omitted  which,  under  the  circum- 
stances, could  contribute  to  the  solemnity  of  the  occasion  or 
aid  in  compassing  the  most  distinguished  funeral  honors  for 
this  gifted  soldier  of  the  Kevolution,  who,  by  his  bright  blade, 
had  won  such  success  and  honor  for  his  country,  and,  by  his 
intellect  and  attainments,  had  given  to  history  some  of  the 
most  prominent  memories  of  his  age  and  people. 

In  1832  or  1833  a  head  and  foot  stone  were  sent  by  Major 
Lee,  the  eldest  son  of  General  Lee,  through  Oeneral  Hamil- 
ton, of  South  Carolina,  and  they  were  placed  by  Mr.  Nightin- 
gale in  position  over  the  grave  of  the  distinguished  chief. 
The  inscription  which  they  bore  was  written,  it  is  beheyed,  by 

Major  Lee. 

SACKED 

TO  THE  MEMOBT  OF    . 

GENERAL  HENRY  LEE, 

of  Virginia. 

Obiitr-25  March,  1818, 

-^tat  63. 

Some  nine  years  ago  the  question  of  the  removal  of  General 
Lee's  remains  and  their  interment  in  Yirginia  soil  was  agita- 
ted in  the  Virginia  Legislature.  If  our  information  be  cor- 
rect, commissioners  were  actually  named  to  superintend  the 
execution  of  this  honorable  trust.  The  late  war  ensuing,  their 
mission  was  interrupted,  and  '  Light  Horse  Harry  Lee '  still 
slumbers  in  the  family  burying  ground  at  Dungeness. 
9 
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The  deyastations  of  the  last  war  fearfully  invaded  this 
beautiftil  home.  Its  pleasant  springs  are  dry,  its  hospitable 
halls  deserted,  its  attractive  gardens  and  groves  of  oranges  and 
olives  frequented  only  by  the  birds  of  heaven  commingling 
their  morning  and  evening  songs  with  the  sweet  odoni  which 
perfbme  the  ][>a8eing  winds.  Attired  in  their  drapery  of  pen- 
dent moss,  swaying  solemnly  in  the  ambient  air,  the  grand 
live-oaks — ancient  guardians  of  the  spot — bemoan  the  sad 
changes  which  have  marred  the  peace  and  happiness  of  this 
charming  abode.  Silent  though  it  be,  there  are  memories  here 
still  vocal  amid  the  mutations  of  fortune  and  the  desolations 
of  war — memories  of  distinguished  hospitality,  refinement, 
culture,  elegance  and  enjoyment — memories  which  carry  the 
heart  back  to  happy  days  and  peculiar  excellencies  which 
coma  not  again.  Not  the  least  among  the  marked  recollec- 
tions of  Dungeness  are  those  which  recall  the  fact  that  in  the 
days  of  his  supreme  weakness  its  generous  roof  sheltered  and 
its  kindliest  influences  alleviated  the  agonies  and  ministered 
to  the  comforts  of  one  of  the  greatest  heroes  of  our  Revolu- 
tionary period;  and  when  the  flowers  of  Spring  could  no 
longer  charm  by  their  beauty  and  fragrance,  or  the  soft  south 
wind  bring  health  and  surcease  of  pain  to  the  suffering  and 
the  dying,  it  received  into  its  hospitable  bosom  and  folded  in"^ 
one  long,  affectionate  embrace  all  that  was  mortal  of  the  gal- 
lant, the  gifted,  the  honored  dead. 

Closely  identified  in  life,  the  names  of  Greene  and  Lee  are 
in  death  inseparable.^  Shoulder  to  shoulder  they  led  the 
armies  of  the  Confederation,  and  upon  the  soil  of  the  youngest 
of  the  '  Original  Thirteen,'  having  fought  their  last  battle, 
laid  their  armor  by  and  sank  to  rest  in  kindred  graves.    They 

1  General  Greene  died  at  his  plantation  on  the  Savannan  river,  *  Mulberry 
Grove/  fourteen  mUes  above  Savannah,  and  on  the  south  side  of  the  river, 
on  the  19th  of  June,  1785. 

The  following  account  of  his  ftmeral  obsequies  is  borrowed  from  a  Savan- 
nah journal : 

*  On  Monday  last,  the  19th  day  of  June,  died,  at  his  seat  near  Savannah, 
Nathaniel  Greene,  Es^.,  late  Major-General  in  the  army  of  the  United  States, 
and  on  Tuesday  mornmg  his  remains  were  brous^ht  to  town  to  be  interred. 
The  melancholy  account  of  his  death  was  made  known  by  the  discharge  of 
minute-guns  from  Fort  Wayne ;  the  shipping  in  the  harbor  had  their  colors 
half-masted ;  the  shops  and  stores  in  the  town  were  shut ;  and  every  class  of 
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sleep  where  the  recollections  of  their  brave  deeds  and  the 
grateful  songs  of  the  true  lovers  of  liberty  are  caught  up  by 
the  billows  of  a  common  ocean,  and  joyfully  repeated  in  wider 
circles,  in  more  heroic  strains.  The  soil  thus  honored  is  hal- 
lowed indeed. 

How  sleep  the  brave  who  sink  to  rest, 
By  all  their  country's  wishes  blessed  I 
When  Spring,  with  dewy  fingers  cold, 
Returns  to  deck  their  hallowed  mould, 
She  there  shall  dress  a  sweeter  sod 
Than  Fancy's  feet  have  ever  trod. 

By  fairy  hands  their  knell  is  rung ; 
By  forms  unseen  their  dirge  is  sung ; 
There  Honor  comes,  a  pilgrim  gray. 
To  bless  the  turf  that  wraps  their  day ; 
And  freedom  shall  awhile  repair. 
To  dwell  a  weeping  hennit  there ! 

citizens,  suspending  their  ordinary  occupations,  united  in  giving  testimonies 
of  the  deepest  sorrow. 

*  The  several  military  corps  of  the  town  and  a  great  part  of  the  militia  of 
Chatham  county  attended  the  Aineral,  and  moved  in  the  following  procession : 

The  Corps  of  Artillery, 

The  Liffht  Infantry, 

The  militia  of  Chatham  county, 

Clergymen  and  Physicians, 

Band  of  Music: 

THE  CORPSE  AND  PALL  BEARERS, 

Escorted  on  each  side  by  a  company  of  Dragoons ; 

The  principal  Mourners, 

The  members  of  the  Cincinnati  as  Mourners, 

The  Speaker  of  the  AssemUy, 

And  other  civil  officers  of  the  gltate. 

Citizens  and  strangers. 

*  About  five  o'clock  the  whole  proceeded,  the  music  playing  the  Dead 
March  in  Saul,  and  the  Artillery  finng  minute  guns  as  it  advan^.  When 
the  military  reached  the  vault  in  which  the  body  was  to  be  entombed,  they 
opened  to  the  rig[ht  and  left,  and  resting  on  reversed  arms,  let  it  pass  through. 
The  f\m^ral  service  being  performed,  and  the  corpse  deposited,  thirteen  ms- 
charges  from  the  artillery  and  three  from  the  musketry  closed  the  scene. 
The  whole  was  conducted  with  a  solemnity  suitable  to  the  occasion.' 

The  iderUieai  vault  in  the  old  cemetery  in  Savannah  in  which  General 
Greene  rests  is,  at  this  day,  a  matter  of  uncertidnty.  A  partial  search  was 
made  for  the  coffin  in  1820,  but  it  proved  unsuccessful.  Although  the  pre- 
cise tomb  which  encloses  his  honoml  dust  may  have  escaped  the  memory  of 
succeeding  generations,  his  name  and  brave  deeds  live  in  the  cherished 
remembrance  of  his  countrymen,  and  grateful  fellow-citizens  have  erected  in 
one  of  the  high  places  of  Savannah  an  enduring  tribute  to  his  valor  and 
wor^ 
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Abp.  VI. — 1.  Homes  cmd  Haunts  of  the  most  JSmineni  Brit- 
ish Poets.  By  William  Howitt.  2vol8.,  12mo.  New  York. 
1847. 

2.  Characteristics  of  Women^  MotcH^  Political  cmd  Historical^ 
with  fifty  Vignette  Etchings.  By  Anna  Jameson.  2  vols., 
12mo.     London.     1832. 

3.  Monumce  of  Biography ;  or^  Memoirs  of  Women  Loved 
and  Cdebrated  hy  Poets.  2  vols.,  12mo.  By  Anna  Jame- 
son.   London.     1837. 

We  were  once  startled  by  the  title  of  a  pamphlet  called 
*  An  Apology  for  the  Common  English  Bible.'  We  had  imag- 
ined that  precious  heritage  of  all  English-speaking  peoples 
far  beyond  the  reach  of  apologies  and  apologists.  But  some 
adventurous  spirit  had,  indeed,  taken  up  arms  against  a  swarm 
of  reformers  who  were  endeavoring  to  improve  the  Book  by 
substituting  their  language,  with  all  the  latest  modem  im- 
provements,  for  the  simple  and  beautiful  Anglo-Saxon  of  our 
present  translation.  In  like  manner  it  may  seem  strange  that 
a  plea  should  be  entered  for  genius,  a  Heaven-endowed  gift, 
which  ought  naturally  to  commend  itself  to  love  and  admira- 
tion. But  genius  is  often  assailed,  and  many  sins  and  pecca- 
dilloes laid  at  its  door  which  might  be  fairly  charged  to  other 
characteristics.  In  speaking  of  genius  we  mean  to  include, 
for  convenience,  not  only  that  richest  and  rarest  of  God's  gifts, 
vouchsafed  to  few,  and  occurring  once  in  an  age,  but  all  that 
a  not  too  critical  public  calls  genius — such  as  superior  intellec- 
tual endowments,  and  especially  any  eminence  in  the  rugged 
paths  of  literature.  For  the  world,  which  is  given  to  broad 
classifications  rather  than  to  nice  distinctions,  dubs  many  a 
man  a  genius  who  has  achieved  nothing  higher  than  a  respect- 
able place  in  the  republic  of  letters.  In  conferring  this  brevet 
title. the  world  imagines  it  more  than  compensates  for  the 
many  evils  attendant  on  so  brilliant  a  reputation. 
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Bulwer,  in  one  of  his  early  essays,  called  the  *  Chinese  Phi- 
losopher,' playfxilly,  and  with  a  touch  of  sadness  which  makes 
US  suspect  it  is  his  own  case  he  is  describing,  recounts  some  of 
the  sorrows  and  disappointments  of  a  successful  writer.  It  is 
not,  however,  of  the  individual  trials  which  he  so  feelingly 
portrays  that  we  propose  now  to  speak,  but  of  those  general 
aspersions  with  which  ordinary  people  scandalize  literary  men 
and  women  as  a  class. 

One  of  the  worst  and  most  persistent  charges  brought  against 
genius  is,  that  it  is  incompatible  with  the  domestic  virtues.  So 
persistently,  indeed,  has  this  charge  been  made,  that  it  has 
passed  into  a  proverb ;  and  it  is  generally  accepted  as  a  fact, 
that  a  high  order  of  intellect  must  necessarily  accompany  a 
radical  fault  of  heart  or  temper  unsuited  to  the  peaceful  atmos- 
phere of  home.  People  have  come  to  regard  genius  as  an 
erratic  meteor,  brilliant,  indeed,  but  fatal  to  the  calm,  steady 
light  of  a  happy  fireside.  In  support  of  this  theory  we  are 
triumphantly  shown  a  long  list  of  poets,  sages  and  philoso- 
phers, as  well  as  writers  of  lesser  pretensions,  who  have  been 
unfortunate  in  their  domestic  relations.  On  this  sad  record, 
among  others  too  numerous  to  mention,  appear  the  august 
nr\mes  of  Socrates,  Shakspeare  and  Milton,  with  those  of  Addi- 
son, Dryden,  Byron,  Bulwer,  Dickens  and  Thackeray.  That 
we  may  not  be  so  wanting  in  gallantry  as  to  ignore  the  claims  of 
woman  to  genius,  and  because  it  is  on  the  female  of  the  species 
denominated  Blue-Stocking  that  the  charge  falls  most  heavily, 
we  will  add  the  names  of  Mrs.  Hemans  and  the  unfortunate 
L.  E.  L. — a  brilliant  cloud  of  witnesses  and  an  amount  of  evi- 
dence well  calculated  to  intimidate  a  defendant  not  thoroughly 
satisfied  with  the  justice  of  his  cause. 

We  are  well  aware  that  a  discussion  of  this  question  will 
involve  us  in  a  good  deal  of  literary  gossip;  but  we  shall 
endeavor  to  handle  the  subject  so  as  not  to  probe  the  heart- 
wounds  of  the  lettered  fraternity  deeper  than  is  required  for  the 
vindication  of  their  genius  from  so  unworthy  an  accusation. 
After  careful  research  and  an  impartial  consideration  of  the 
<5ase  in  all  its  bearings,  we  think  we  are  justified  in  saying,  first, 
that  if  the  private  life  of  every  individual  was  held  up  to  the 
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gaze  of  a  curious  world,  there  would  be  found  among  ordinary 
people  the  same  proportion  of  conjugal  and  domestic  unhap- 
piness  as  among  what  is  called  the  geniM  vrrUabile  vatutn. 
Secondly,  that  the  sorrows  of  men  and  women  of  genius,  like 
[  the  sorrows  of  other  men  and  women,  proceed  from  causes 

independent  of  their  intellectual  endowments.    Thirdly,  that 
the  literary  proclivities  of  women  are  generally  the  conse- 
quence and  not  the  cause  of  domestic  troubles. 
'  We  shall  merely  glance,  in  passing,  at  the  case  of  Socrates, 

who  was  so  notoriously  uncomfortable  in  his  marital  relations. 
For,  notwithstanding  the  ingenious,  or  rather  playful,  apology 
for  Xantippe  which  recently  appeared  in  these  pages,  nobody 
is  unfair  enough  to  ascribe  his  domestic  unhappiness  to  his 
genius  or  philosophy.  The  shrewish  temper  of  his  wife  (a 
l'  prolific  and  not  uncommon  source  of  misery)  was  clearly  at 

the  bottom  of  the  mischief;  and  as  it  is  not  recorded  that  Xan- 
tippe was  a  genius,  we  may  reasonably  suppose  that  the  trou- 
bles of  this  family,  at  least,  were  not  attributable  to  an  undue 
I'  proportion  of  intellect.    On  the  contrary,  it  seems  to  have 

||  required  all  the  philosophy  of  the  greatest  philosopher  to 

t  y         ^idure  the  violence  of  his  wife  with  meekness  and  patience. 

Had  Socrates  been  a  man  of  ordinary  capacity,  there  is  no 
telling  what  would  have  been  the  consequence.  In  that  case, 
his  story  would  not  have  survived  the  lapse  of  more  than  two 
thousand  years.  The  sorrows  of  the  great  are  trumpeted 
abroad ;  those  of  meaner  people  rest  in  oblivion.  This  brings 
us  to  a  consideration  of  our  first  proposition,  that  if  the  live& 
of  ordinary  people  were  regarded  with  the  same  interest,  and 
subjected  to  the  same  scrutiny,  as  those  of  their  more  gifted 
brethren,  we  should  find  among  them  the  same  proportion  of 
unhappiness.  For  instance,  we  Uve  in  a  country  whose  inhabi- 
tants are  not  worse  or  more  quarrelsome,  certainly  not  more 
intellectual,  than  the  rest  of  the  world,  and  yet  we  find  among 
the  mass  of  American  men  and  women  as  much  domestic  infe- 
licity as  among  the  brilliant  assembly  of  wits,  authors  and 
artists  whose  lives  form  a  part  of  history.  It  is  a  melancholy 
fact  that  we  are  constantly  meeting  with  people  who  have 
been  married  and  divorced ;  men  and  women  whom  God  ha& 
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joined  together  and  whom  man's  laws  have  put  asunder.  This 
terrible  evil,  which  strikes  at  the  foundations  of  society,  is  so 
rapidly  on  the  increase  that  it  may  well  claim  the  consideration 
of  all  who  are  interested  in  the  cause  of  morality.  The  sta- 
tistics of  some  of  the  Western  States  especially  show  that 
the  courts  are  as  busy  in  breaking  as  the  churches  are  in  forging 
the  bonds  of  matrimony.  Hundreds  of  men  and  women  who 
have  never  written  a  line  worthy  of  publication,  or  been  guilty 
of  a  hon  motj  are  seeking  relief  from  the  intolerable  thraldom 
of  their  married  life ;  and  it  must  be  remembered  that  only 
extreme  cases  of  discontent  result  in  total  separation.  It 
would  be  impossible  to  measure  the  amount  of  spiritual  aliena- 
tion in  households  seemingly  united.  All  this  does  not  speak 
well  for  the  domestic  virtues  of  people  of  average  capacity. 
But  then  the  world  does  not  seek  to  account  for  the  conjugal 
differences  of  average  people  by  gauging  their  mental  calibre. 
With  a  wisdom  it  will  not  apply  in  the  case  of  a  ByroQ,  a 
Bulwer  or  a  Dickens,  it  ascribes  their  domestic  unhappiness 
to  causes  independent  of  their  intellectual  status.  After 
patiently  investigftting  the  claims  of  genius  to  those  qualities 
which  make  home  happy,  we  are  of  the  opinion  that  they  are 
not  inferior  to  those  of  other  people.  The  domestic  virtues 
spring  from  the  heart,  out  of  which  ^  are  the  issues  of  life.'  A 
loving,  generous  heart,  a  patient,  forbearing  temper,  are  the 
surest  foundations  for  domestic  happiness,  and  they  do  not 
belong  to  a  privil^ed  class  of  minds.  We  find  them,  at  times, 
in  conjunction  with  the  most  splendid  genius,  and,  at  others, 
united  with  the  most  simple,  uncultivated  intellect.  But 
wherever  they  exist  their  price  is  above  rubies,  and  thrice 
happy  is  the  man  who  counts  them  among  his  household  treaa- 
ures.  It  is  a  popular  delusion  to  imagine  that  morbid  temper, 
uncertain  spirits,  and  eccentric  habits,  are  necessary  concomi- 
tants of  genius.  These  things  depend  on  the  physical  and 
moral  more  than  the  intellectual  organization ;  and  we  read 
of  a  large  proportion  of  eminent  authors  whose  sweet,  sunny 
dispositions  have  made  the  happiness  of  their  own  homes  as 
their  books  have  been  the  delight  of  others.  But  these 
examples  are  never  cited,  nor  do  men  seem  to  argue  from  them 
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that  genius  may  sometimes  help  to  lighten  the  bnrden  of  life, 
to  sweeten  its  sorrows,  and  to  brighten  and  beautify  its  dark 
and  waste  places. 

Let'  us  now  examine  the  lives  of  some  of  those  whom  we 
have  enumerated  among  the  unfortunate,  and  see  if  their 
domestic  troubles  had  not  their  source  in  some  other  cause 
than  the  divine  afflatus  we  call  genius ;  ^d  if,  after  all,  they 
were  not  very  commonplace  troubles,  which  happen  every  day 
to  very  conmionplace  people.  Next  to  Socrates  comes  Shak- 
speare.  Unfortunately,  we  find  more  difficulty  in  eliciting 
the  facts  in  his  case  than  in  any  other.  For,  in  strange  con- 
trast with  his  genius,  which  sheds  its  lustre  over  all  English 
literature,  and  whose  influence  widens  and  brightens  as  the 
ages  roll  on,  his  private  life  is  shrouded  in  almost  total 
obscurity.  Only  one  or  two  facts  stand  out  from  the  sur- 
rounding haze  of  uncertainty  to  guide  us  in  our  investigations. 
We  learn  from  the  scanty  materials  which  history  affords  of 
his  life  that  his  wife,  Ann  Hathaway,  was  beautifril ;  that 
she  was  older  than  the  poet ;  and,  it  is  hinted,  that  her  moral 
character  was  not  stainless.  If  it  be  true,  that  Shakspeare's 
home  was  not  happy,  need  we  go  farther  in  search  of  the 
secret  of  its  sorrow  ?  Setting  aside  the  fact  that  his  wife  was 
older  than  himself  (always  a  dangerous  superiority),  can  we 
imagine  Shakspeare's  home  happy,  if  the  woman  whom  he 
had  *'  set  high  as  the  stars,'  by  linking  her  fate  with  his  own, 
were  not  above  suspicion  ?  What  is  any  man's  home  worth  if 
it  be  not  the  shrine  of  moral  purity  as  well  as  the  affections  ? 
It  is  for  this  end  that  the  institutions  of  home  and  family 
were  ordained  of  God;  and  nothing  is  more  certain  than 
that  distrust  and  misery  will  follow  upon  a  violation  of  their 
sanctity.  But  it  were  idle  to  pretend  that  this  form  of 
unhappiness  is  confined  to  the  homes  of  genius.  It  is,  unfor- 
tunately, an  evil  we  see  cropping  out  in  every  class  in  every 
age,  in  every  climate.  Wordsworth  tells  us  that  poets  learn 
in  suffering  what  they  teach  in  song.*  Suffering,  in  some 
shape,  is  the  common  lot  of  humanity ;  but  to  teach  in  song 
is  an  outlet  of  grief  reserved  for  very  few.  It  is  certain  that 
Shakspeare  has  depicted  all  the  anguish  of  which  the  human 
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heart  is  capable ;  and,  it  may  be,  that  he  was  taught  in  th^ 
Bad  school  of  experience,  and  that  his  genius  was  refined 
and  exalted  by  trial.  In  any  case,  his  uneqnaled  intellectual 
endowments  must  have  been  a  compensation  for,  and  not  an 
aggravation  of,  the  trials  of  life. 

Milton's  case  was  a  peculiar  one.  With  the  most  splendid 
genius  he  united  the  most  splendid  virtues —  a  combination 
eminehtly  fitted  for  enjoying  and  conferring  happiness,  as 
was  clearly  shown  in  his  second  marriage.  But  with  all  his 
endowments  and  capacity  for  happiness,  the  greater  part  of 
his  life  was  embittered  by  his  unfortunate  choice  of  a  wife  the 
first  time  he  entered  the  married  state.  At  the  time  of  his 
first  marriage,  Milton,  besides  being  a  great  poet,  was  a  grave, 
middle-aged  man,  a  hard-working  schoolmaster,  and  a  zealous 
supporter  of  the  parliamentary  cause.  Following  the  instinct 
which  so  often  leads  a  man,  whether  a  genius  or  not,  to  choose 
his  opposite,  he  married  a  gay  young  royalist,  by  the  name  of 
Mary  Powell,  from  Oxfordshire  —  a  beautiful  country  girl, 
who  had  been  brought  up  in  a  family  devoted  to  hospitality 
and  feasting,  and  all  her  sympathies  were  attuned  to  the  fes- 
tivities of  a  jovial  country  neighborhood.  When  the  poet 
brought  her  to  London,  immediately  after  their  marriage,  she 
soon  became  disgusted  with  his  quiet  home  and  laborious  life. 
Her  chief  cause  of  complaint  was,  that  she  saw  no  company. 
One  would  have  thought  that,  for  a  time  at  least,  she  would 
have  been  satisfied  with  the  society  of  her  poet-husband.  But 
long  before  the  honeymoon  had  waned  —  in  fact,  within  a 
week  after  her  wedding  day— Mrs.  Milton  asked  permission  to 
return  to  Oxfordshire,  to  spend  the  summer  with  her  relations, 
promising  to  return  at  Michaelmas.  But  Michaelmas  came  and 
brought  no  wife.  The  poet's  urgent  and  affectionate  letters 
remained  unanswered ;  and  when,  at  last,  he  sent  for  her,  his 
messenger  was  dismissed  contemptuously  from  her  father's 
house.  Such  an  outrage  has  seldom  been  put  upon  any  man, 
and  was  enough  to  rouse  the  indignation  of  poet  or  parson. 
Stung  to  the  quick  by  the  desertion  of  the  woman  he  loved, 
Milton  resolved  to  repudiate  her ;  and,  as  an  apology  for  the 
important  step  he  was  about  to  take,  published  his  four  famous 
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treatiseB  on  divorce.  These  proceedingB,  of  coarBOi  widened 
the  breach  between  his  wife  and  himself;  and  it  is  probable 
that  Mrs.  Milton  and  her  relations  would  have  made  no  oppo- 
sition to  the  divorce  if  there  had  not  occurred  at  this  time  a 
decided  change  in  the  aspect  of  political  affairs.  The  rojalista 
were  beginning  to  lose  ground,  while  Milton,  on  the  contrary, 
was  one  of  the  most  influential  men  in  the  party  coming  into 
power.  The  Powells,  who  had  been  particularly  active  in 
support  of  the  royal  caus^,  foresaw  their  danger,  and  recog- 
nized the  expediency  of  conciliating  the  poet,  who  was  likely 
to  be  of  use  to  them  in  their  political  diflSiculties.  It  was 
accordingly  arranged  that  Mrs.  Milton  should  beg  her  hus- 
band's pardon,  and  a  plot  was  laid  for  that  purpose.  One 
day,  while  the  unsuspecting  poet  was  making  a  visit  at  the 
house  of  a  relative,  his  wife  came  in  suddenly,  threw  herself 
at  his  feet,  and  implored  his  forgiveness.  The  noble  nature 
of  the  poet  made  it  impossible  for  him  to  doubt  the  sincerity  of 
his  wife's  penitence,  and  he  graciously  and  freely  forgave  her 
all.  Not  only  so,  but  during  the  troubles  which  afterward 
befell  the  Cavaliers,  he  took  his  wife's  family  to  live  with  him, 
which  we  take  to  be  one  of  the  most  remarkable  instances  <^ 
magnanimity  on  record.  It  is  melancholy  to  remember  that 
when,  at  the  Bestoration,  the  poet  was  himself  involved  in 
political  troubles,  the  Powell's  gave  him  neither  ^sympathy 
nor  assistance.  Here  we  have  in  Milton  an  instance  of  a  man 
possessing  genius  of  the  highest  order,  without  any  of  the 
eccentricity  and  irritability  which  are  generally  supposed  to 
mar  the  domestic  peace  of  the  race  of  poets.  On  the  con- 
trary, he  was  celebrated  for  gentleness,  generosity,  patience, 
and  purity  of  life,  qualities  which,  of  all  others,  are  best  fitted 
to  make  home  happy.  Milton's  unhappiness  during  his  first 
marriage  was  the  result  of  a  single  but  fatal  mistake,  which 
ordinary  men  make  every  day.  He  chose  his  wife  for  her  youth 
and  beauty  without  regard  to  her  temper,  disposition,  and 
tastes;  or,  more  probably,  with  the  idea,  that  so  many  men  seem 
to  have  until  they  are  undeceived  by  bitter  experience,  that 
a  lovely  character  must  necessarily  accompany  a  lovely  face. 
He  and  his  second  wife,  whom  he  describes  in  his  twenty- 
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second  sonnet  as  full  of  ^  love,  sweetness,  goodness,'  were  as 
happy  as  it  falls  to  the  lot  of  mortals  to  be. 

Dryden  and  Addison  had  similar  fates  —  the  worst,  we  con- 
ceive, which  can  befall  a  man  with  the  feelings  of  a  man. 
They  married  women  superior  to  themselves  in  birth  and  for- 
tune, and  were  made  to  feel  the  fact  every  day  of  their  lives. 
Now,  it  can  scarcely  be  called  an  eccentricity  of  genius  to 
marry  a  rich  woman,  for  it  is  a  distinction  we  see  ordinary 
men  aspiring  to  every  day.  Addison,  poor  fellow,  as  we  well 
know,  was  forced  to  take  refuge  from  his  uncomfortable  home 
in  Will's  coffee  house,  and,  as  might  have  been  anticipated, 
became  the  victim  of  intemperance.  Dryden  sought  distrac- 
tion in  every  form,  but  his  chief  solace  was  in  reading ;  and 
it  is  related  that  on  one  occasion,  during  a  siormy  interview 
with  his  wife,  she  declared  that  it  would  be  better  if  she  were  a 
book,  for  then  she  would  have  more  of  her  husband's  society ; 
to  which  the  poet  good  naturedly  replied :  ^  I  wish  you  were, 
my  love,  an  almanac,  for  then  I  could  change  you  every  year.' 
Family  quarrels  are  certainly  odious  and  vulgar;  but  if  hus- 
bands and  wives  must  quarrel,  it  seems  to  us  that  such  wit 
would  be  an  alleviation  of  the  evil,  and  that  it  would  be  a 
more  pleasurable  excitement  to  quarrel  with  a  Dryden  than 
with  a  Smith  or  a  Jones. 

It  is  not  without  hesitation  that  we  rqfer  to  the  case  of  Lord 
Byron.  But  this  article  was  begun,  and  laid  aside,  before 
Mrs.  Stowe  had  vexed  both  hemispheres  with  her  indelicate 
attack  upon  his  memory ;  and  as  his  name  appears  already 
written  on  our  list  of  names,  we  will  not  forbear  to  give 
our  opinion  as  to  the  general  cause  of  his  misfortunes,  with 
which  his  genius  had  nothing  to  do.  Even  his  wife  de- 
clared that  he  had  something  of  the  angel  in  him ;  and  that 
something  must  have  been  his  genius,  for  that  alone  evinced 
a  germ  of  the  divine  nature  in  his  character.  The  evil  pas- 
sions that  blighted  his  life  and  dimned  the  lustre  of  his 
genius  proceeded  from  a  taint  in  the  blood.  If  ever  man  Ead 
a  right,  by  inheritance,  to  violent  passions  fuid  ungovernable 
temper,  it  was  this  unhappy  poet  His  ancestors,  for  genera- 
tions, had  been  turbulent,  riotous  people,  and  his  father,  Capt. 
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Byron,  was  the  moet  dissipated  and  unprincipled  man  of  his 
day.  It  would  have  been  a  miracle  if  the  poet  had  escaped. 
His  life  was  almost  identical  with  that  of  his  father,  except 
that  his  father's  was  not  redeemed  by  one  spark  of  genius,  by 
one  aspiration  toward  the  pure  and  beautiftil,  which  the  poet 
shows  in  his  calmer  and  better  moments.  Capt  Byron,  like 
the  poet,  had  spent  his  substance  in  riotous  living,  and  then 
married  an  heiress  to  ^  gild  his  waste.'  In  one  week  after  he 
had  taken  his  unsuspecting  bride  to  his  home  all  her  hand- 
some property,  except  a  small  pittance,  went  to  pay  his  gam- 
bling debts.  He,  too,  had  broken  faith  with  friend  and  foe, 
had  trampled  on  all  the  laws  of  morality,  and  even  decency, 
and  went  down  to  a  dishonored  grave,  where  his  evil  life  is 
allowed  to  rest  in  obUvion.  The  errors  of  his  illustrious  son, 
on  the  contrary,  will  always  be  scanned  in  the  light  of  his 
genius,  and  unreflecting  people  will  go  on  thinking  that  his 
eccentricities  were  inseparable  from  his  poetic  nature,  instead 
of  believing  that  his  genius  was  ^  the  angel  in  him '  that  re- 
deemed his  character  from  the  utter  worthlessness  of  his 
father. 

We  will  touch  lightly  on  Bulwer's  domestic  troubles,  which 
have  probably  never  been  surpassed.  His  wife  is  described  as 
a  Xantippe  of  the  Irish  type — a  woman  with  so  violent  a 
temper  that  close  confinement  had  at  times  to  be  resorted  to 
in  order  to  calm  her  transports  of  rage.  We  can  easily  under- 
stand how  much  peace  and  happiness  reigned  in  his  home 
while  Lady  Lytton  presided  there.  These  facts  only  go  to 
prove  what  we  have  already  said :  that  the  sorrows  of  men  of 
genius  proceed  from  causes  independent  of  their  intellectual 
endowments — very  commonplace  causes,  that  happen  every 
day  to  very  commonplace  people. 

We  now  come  to  the  loved  and  honored  name  of  the  gen- 
tle satirist,  Thackeray.  It  seems  cruel  indeed  to  lift  the  veil 
fix)m  his  domestic  sorrows,  proceeding,  as  they  did,  from  so 
pathetic  a  cause,  and  proving  nothing  but  the  truth  of  the 
old,  old  saying,  that  ^  man  is  bom  to  trouble,'  if  that  needed 
any  proof.  But  he  is  often  mentioned  by  the  unthinking 
as  one  of  the  men  of  genius  who  were  unhappy,  probably 
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for  no  better  reason  than  to  swell  the  number  of  proud  names 
that  are  supposed  to  prove  genius  a  domestic  mischief-maker ; 
for  it  is  well  known  that  the  heaviest  affliction  separated  him 
from  his  wife.  But  though  separated  from  him  by  the  conse- 
quences of  continued  ill  health,  which  had  operated  unfavor- 
ably on  her  mind,  she  was  always  the  first  object  of  her 
husband's  love  and  tenderness.  Here  and  there  in  his  writ- 
ings we  meet  with  touching  aUusions  to  their  early  life  of 
happy  affection,  and  the  sad  fate  that  had  parted  them.  In 
the  ballad  of  Bouillabaisse  he  says : 

*  A  fair  young  form  was  nestled  near  me, 

A  dear,  dear  face  looked  fondly  np, 
And  sweetly  spoke  and  smiled  to  cheer  me ; 
There  is  no  one  now  to  share  my  cup.' 

We  might  go  on  and  examine  into  the  lives  of  all  .the  men 
and  women  of  genius  that  have  ever  lived,  with  a  similar 
result.  We  should  still  find  that  their  sorrows  proceeded 
from  causes  that  might  have  very  well  existed  had  they  been 
people  of  ordinary  capacity.  We  can  never  believe  that 
there  is  any  inherent  quality  of  genius  that  gives  unhappiness 
to  its  possessor  or  to  other  people.  This  can  be  said  truly  of 
nothing  but  sin  and  its  consequences.  It  seems  rank  heresy 
so  to  malign  one  of  the  best  and  noblest  gifts  of  God  to  men. 
It  is  true  that  bad  men  and  women  often  possess  genius,  but, 
as  Mrs.  Jameson  somewhere  well  remarks,  ^  Genius  and  sun- 
shine have  this  in  common,  that  they  are  the  most  precious 
gifts  of  Heaven  to  earth,  and  are  dispensed  equally  to  the  just 
and  unjust ; '  and  we  might  as  well  distrust  the  blessed  sun- 
shine because  it  shines  on  the  evil  as  well  as  on  the  good. 

Professors  of  literature  are  fully  aware  of  the  prejudice  that 
exists  against  their  guild;  nor  are  they  insensible  to  its  injus- 
tice. Indeed,  the  smallest  acquaintance  with  books  will  show 
that  writers  are  constantly  seeking  to  discover  the  cause  of 
their  unpopularity ;  and  some  of  the  noblest  pages  in  the  lan- 
guage are  devoted  to  a  defense  of  their  high  calling. 

Thackeray  seems  to  have  thought  that  letters  had  fallen 
into  disrepute  only  since  the  time  of  Pope,  and  lays  the  whole 
blame  on  the  malicious  use  that  poet  made  of  his  talent  and 
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toil.     Triswell,  in  one  of  his  essays  on  English  writers,  dates 

the  unpopularity  of  poets  farther  back.    ^  The  cold  northern 

\  intellect  of  the  ordinary  Briton,'  he  says,  ^  has  somehow,  since 

i  the  times  of  the  Puritans,  depreciated  poets  and  poetry. 

Indeed,  God,  to  keep  the  poet  pure,  has  covered  him  with  a 
\  divine  mantle  of  trial,  poverty  and  sensitiveness;  so  that  the 

\  world  touches  him  not  too  closely,  and  revenges  itedf  by  abus- 

I  ing  whctt  it  ccmnot  understandj  (md  in/oerUing  all  sorts  of 

aAvmimes  aboiU  hvm,^ 
I  Lord  Bacon  says,  that  ^  Poesy  seweth  and  conferreth  to 

magnanimity,  morality,  and  delectation.'  Coleridge,  break- 
ing out  in  enthusiastic  praise  of  his  profession,  declares :  '  It 
has  been  to  me  its  own  exceeding  great  reward ;  it  has  soothed 
my  afflictions ;  it  has  multiplied  and  refined  my  enjoyments ; 
and  it  has  given  me  the  habit  of  wishing  to  discover  the  good 
and  the  beautiful  in  all  that  meets  and  surrounds  me.' 

We  have  said  that  the  literary  proclivities  of  women  were 
generally  the  consequence,  and  not  the  cause,  of  domestic 
trouble.  Many  women  who  have  been  disappointed  in  their 
affections,  and  are  too  brave  to  give  up  all  of  life  to  melan- 
choly, have  fallen  back  on  their  intellect  as  a  resource ;  but 
by  far  the  greater  number  of  women-writers  have  been  sent 
into  the  field  by  that  worst  of  domestic  troubles,  poverty. 
For  instance,  Mrs.  Hemans,  the  *  fair  spirit,'  who  now  reposes 
*  calm  on  the  bosom  of  her  God' — her  genius  and  her  pen  were 
employed  to  keep  starvation  from  her  home.  Five  boys  were 
dependent  on  her  exertions  solely  for  support  and  education. 
It  is  true  that  before  her  marriage  she  had  given  to  the  world 
a  few  p>oems,  but  they  were  to  her  later  works  as  the  fresh, 
delicate  blossoms  of  spring  are  to  the  rich  fruit  ripened  by 
the  scorching  suns  of  summer.  Her  later  poems  show  that 
they  were  the  offspring  of  a  mind  and  heart  matured  in  that 
I  same  school  of  suffering  of  which  Wordsworth  speaks,  and 

were,  for  the  most  part,  written  for  bread.    Mrs.  Hemans  is 
j  described  by  those  who  knew  her  as  having  been  beautifril, 

warm-hearted,  and  fascinating.     Her  character,  like  her  poe- 
'  try,  was  full  of  dignity,  purity,  and  gentle  piety.     The  hus- 

I  band  who  deserted  her,  and  betrayed  her  hearths  most  sacred 
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trust,  had  nothing  to  say  against  her.  Her  disposition  and 
temper  were  as  lovely  as  the  person  and  as  tender  as  the 
genius  that  first  attracted  him.  It  was  he  who  was  utterly 
unprincipled  and  unworthy  of  the  woman  who  had  lavished 
on  him  all  the  love  and  tenderness  of  a  noble,  generous 
nature.  She  was  the  darling  of  her  parents  and  brothers  and 
sisters,  the  pride  of  a  lai^e  circle  of  warm,  congenial  friends, 
and  the  idolized  mother  of  the  boys  for  whom  her  life  was 
spent.  With  all  her  unhappiness  it  has  never  been  hinted 
that  Mrs.  Hemans'  literary  tastes  and  pursuits  had  any  other 
effect  than  to  give  pleasure  to  her  friends  and  support  to~  her- 
self and  children. 

L.  E.  L.  was  another  genius  who  had  a  life-long  struggle 
with  poverty ;  but  she  bravely  did  the  work  she  was  appointed 
to  do.  Wm.  Howitt,  in  his  Somes  and  Sdtmts  of  the  British 
PoetSj  says  of  her,  *  None  of  the  laborious  tribe  of  authors 
ever  toiled  more  inc^antly  or  more  cheerfully  than  Miss  Lan- 
don  —  none  with  a  more  devotedly  generous  spirit.  She,  had 
the  proud  satisfaction  of  contributing  to  tl^  support  of  her 
family,  and  to  the  end  of  her  life  this  great  object  was  upper- 
most in  her  mind.  On  her  marriage  she  proposed  to  herself 
to  go  on  writing  still,  with  the  prospect  of  being  thus  enabled 
to  devote  the  whole  of  her  literary  profits  to  tiie  comfort  of 
her  mother  and  the  promotion  of  the  fortpnes  of  her  brother. 
In  all  social  and  domestic  relations  no  one  was  ever  more 
amiable  or  more  beloved.'  She  had  rather  a  hard  life  after 
she  married,  but  under  circumstances  which  we  think  any 
candid  person  would  admit  were  calculated  to  make  a  woman 
unhappy  whatever  her  temperament  might  have  been.  Her 
home  was  in  a  British  fort  on  the  barbarous  coast  of  Africa, 
with  only  one  other  white  woman  in  the  place.  Writing  to 
some  friends  in  England  an  account  of  her  new  life,  she  says : 
^  The  solitude,  except  an  occasional  dinner,  is  absolute :  from 
seven  in  the  morning  till  seven,  when  we  dine.  I  never  see 
Mr.  Maclean  (her  husband),  and  rarely  any  one  else.  You 
cannot  imagine  how  different  everything  is  here  to  England. 
I  hope,  however,  in  time  to  get  on  pretty  well.  There  is, 
nevertheless,  a  deal  to  do.    Here  everything  must  be  seen  to 
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by  yonrself :  it  matters  not  what  it  ie,  it  must  be  kept  under 
lock  and  key.    I  get  up  at  seven,  breakfast  at  eight,  and  give 
,  out  flour,  butter,  sugar,  all  from  the  store.    I  find  the  bag  you 

I  gave  me  so  useful  to  hold  the  keys,  of  which  I  have  a  little 

'  army.     We  live  almost  entirely  on  chickens  and  ducks,  for  if 

I  a  sheep  be  killed  it  must  be  all  eaten  that  day.     The  bread  is 

1  .    very  good :  they  use  palm  oil  for  yeast.    Yams  are  a  capital 

;  substitute  for  potatoes :  pies  and  puddings  are  scarce  thought 

of  unless^  there  be  a  party.     The  washing  has  been  a  terrible 
[  trouble,  but  I  am  getting  on  better.    I  have  found  a  woman 

I   .  to  wash  some  of  the  things,  but  the  men  do  all  the  starching 

and  ironing.  Never  did  people  require  so  much  looking  after. 
Till  Mr.  Maclean  comes  in  from  court  at  seven  I  never  see  a 
living  creature  but  the  servants.  The  weather  is  now  very 
warm ;  the  nights  so  hot  that  you  can  only  bear  the  lightest 
sheet  over  you.  As  to  the  beds,  the  mattresses  are  so  hard 
they  are  like  iron.  The  damp  is  very  destructive ;  the  dew  is 
like  rain,  and  there  are  no  fire-places.  You  would  not  believe 
it,  but  a  grate  would  be  the  first  of  luxuri^.  Keys,  scissors, 
everything  rusts.  Scouring  is  done  by  the  prisoners..  Fancy 
three  men  employed  to  clean  a  room  which,  in  England,  an 
old  woman  could  do  in  half  an  hour,  while  a  soldier  stands 
r  ;  over  them  with  a  drawn  bayonet.' 

We  say  fancy  suc^  an  existence  for  any  lady,  but  especially 
for  Miss  Landon,  who,  Mr.  Howitt  says,  ^had  been  for  the 
greater  part  of  her  life  the  cherished  and  caressed  favorite  of 
the  most  intelligent  society  in  London.'  L.  E.  L.  made  the 
best  of  it,  however,  and  was  cheerful  and  seemingly  contented 
to  the  last ;  but  we  believe  that  with  any  other  than  this  brave, 
bright  spirit  the  self-destruction,  which  in  her  case  was  acci- 
dental, would  have  been  premeditated. 
j  With  what  pleasure  we  turn  from  the  contemplation  of  such 

!  blighted  lives  to  call  to  remembrance  a  few  of  the  innumer- 

able men  and  women  whose  genius  has  been  not  only  a  public 
j  benefaction,  but  a  well-spring  of  joy  in  their  own  homes. 

Madame  de  Sevigne,  for  instance,  the  queen  of  letters,  of 

whose  style  Sainte  Beuve  says,  *  At  times  it  rises  to  the  sub- 

I  limity  of  Bossuet,  and  at  others  it  attains  to  the  comic  powers 

I 
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of  Moli^re;  and  yet,  with  all  her  intellect  and  cultivation,  she 
was  a  charming  woman  of  the  most  womanly  type.  An 
exemplary  wife,  a  devoted  mother,  pure  and  virtuous  in  the 
most  corrupt  age  of  French  society,  sensible  and  unaffected 
though  admitted  as  an  honored  member  of  tlie  circle  at  the 
Hotel  de  Rambouillet,  and  withal  a  practical  woman  of  busi- 
ness, as  evinced  in  the  admirable  management  of  her  son's 
estate. 

Then  there  is  Madame  Eoland,  the  grandest  figure  of  the 
French  Revolution,  and  yet  so  tender  and  loving  a  woman 
that  when  the  guard  who  was  sent  to  escort  her  to  prison, 
seeing  the  desolation  of  her  attendants,  said,  'The  people 
around  you  seem  to  love  you,'  could  proudly  reply,  *  I  have 
never  been  surrounded  by  any  who  did  not;'  and  when  this 
same  woman's  husband  heard  of  her  heroic  death  his  grief 
was  so  great  that  he  committed  suicide. 

Victor  Hugo,  too,  is  a  man  of  genius  (though  so  radical  and 
eccentric  in  his  ideas  of  liberty  and  the  management  of  public 
affairs),  over  whose  hearthstone  hover  the  angels  of  Love  and 
Peace.  The  story  of  his  domestic  life  reads  like  an  idyl. 
Married,  at  twenty,  to  one  whose  pure  love  had  long  protected 
his  youth  from  the  seductions  of  the  world,  his  home  is  what 
some  one  has  called  a  practical  poem  in  favor  of  early  mar- 
riages. Adverse  circumstances  of  all  kinds — obstacles  in  his 
literary  career,  the  fulminations  of  the  press,  a  long  exile  from 
his  adored  France,  have  been  powerless  to  harm  the  man,  for 
in  the  bosom  of  his  family  he  has  always  found  happiness  and 
affection. 

There  is  the  sparkling  Tom  Moore,  '  the  poet  of  all  circles 
and  the  idol  of  his  own,'  with  his  sweet  singing  making  melody 
for  the  brilliant  circle  in  which  he  moved,  and,  with  hig  sweet 
temper,  making  happiness  and  harmony  in  his  humble  home. 
Charlotte  Bronte,  too,  was  the  light  of  the  sombre  Yorkshire 
parsonage.  John  Wilson,  whom  the  author  of  the  Homes 
and  Haunts  of  the  British  Poets  says,  was  '  one  of  the  finest 
geniuses  that  Scotland  ever  produced,  one  of  the  noblest,  wit- 
tiest, most  imaginative,  and  most  eloquent  writers  of  any 
10 
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country ;'.  and  yet  his  rose  embowered  cottage  beside  the  beau- 
tiful Windermere  was,  as  he  himself  speaks  of  it, 

'  A  wild  and  faiiy  spot, 
A  mingled  happineaa  of  earth  and  heaven.* 

And  so  in  the  history  of  every  age  and  every  land  we  find 
such  examples  recorded.  We  have  cited  but  a  few  of  the 
names  that  come  thronging  to  our  memory,  and  to  the  memory 
of  all  who  have  taken  pleasure  in  the  biography  of  literary 
men  and  women,  that  go  to  prove  that  genius  adds  a  new 
charm  to  the  pleasures  of  home,  binding  more  closely  the  ties 
of  fkmily  affection,  and  shedding  some  of  its  own  divine  light 
over  the  prosaic  household  gods. 
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Art.  VII. — Lectures  on  the  Philosophy  of  History.  By  G. 
W.  F.  Hegel.  Translated  from  the  third  German  Edition, 
by  J.  Sibree,  M.  A.    London :  Henry  G.  Bohn,  1857. 

"We  place  the  title  of  this  work  at  the  head  of  the  present 
article,  not  because  our  views  respecting  the  mission  of  great 
men  agree  with  those  of  Hegel,  but  because  they  were  sug- 
gested by  his  reflections  on  the  subject  of  *  Great  Men.'  Our 
views,  indeed,  agree  far  more  nearly  with  those  of  Schlegel's 
than  with  those  of  H^geVs  Philosophy  of  History — that  is  to 
say,  with  those  of  the  Christian  philosopher  than  with  those 
of  the  great  pantheist.  In  the  work  of  Hegel  there  are,  it  is 
true,  individual  passages  of  transcendent  power  and  beauty ; 
but  what  signifies  this  if,  atler  all,  the  frame- work  of  the  whole 
is  radically  wrong  ?  They  may  be  *  apples  of  gold,'  but  they 
are  not  set  '  in  pictures  of  silver.'  Our  poor  apples,  such  as 
they  are,  shall  at  least  be  set  in  the  grand  scheme  of  the  Chris- 
tian religion.* 

*  There  is  nothing  great  on  earth  but  man ;  there  is  nothing 

great  in  man  but  mind.'    This  grand  and  inspiring  aphorism 

1  The  following  reflections  were  deliyered  as  the  '  Annual  Address  * 
before  the  *  Columbian  and  Hesperian  Societies '  of  Trinity  College,  N.  C, 
on  the  14th  of  Jnne,  1871.  This  College  had  for  the  year  1870-71  one 
hundred  and  sixty-five  matricnlates ;  and  the  Commencement  Exercises  were 
highly  creditable,  both  to  the  Professors  and  the  Students.  But  the  most  won- 
derftil  thing  about  this  College  is,  that,  although  it  has  never  had  any  endow- 
ment, it  has  paid  its  own  way  and  is  still  out  of  debt  But  shall  we  not  help- 
those  wh^  have  shown  so  wonderAil  a  capacity  to  help  themselves  ?  When 
we  think  of  what  the  Profepsors  of  this  College  have  achieved,  our  very 
hearts  sicken  at  the  thought  of  the  hardships,  the  privations,  and  the  self- 
sacrifice  to  which  they  must  have  been  subjected  by  the  want  of  proper 
assistance  and  encouragement  from  the  outside  world.  As  it  is  the  only 
Methodist  College  in  the  State  we  most  assuredly  hope  to  see  the  Meth- 
odists of  North  Carolina  rally  to  its  support,  and  idd  it  with  an  endowment 
as  great  as  its  intrinsic  merit  and  its  usefulness  deserve.  Otherwise  they 
will  certainly  be  untrue  to  themselves,  as  weU  as  to  the  glory  of  the  State  in 
which  they  dwell.  We  do  hope,  then,  that  this  College  will,  in  its  noble 
and  heroic  efforts  in  the  great  cause  of  Christian  education,  be  no  longer 
crippled  by  the  want  of  proper  assistance. 
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of  the  philosopher  accords  with  the  divinely-attested  fact  that 
'.  man  —  that  the  mvnd  of  man  —  was  created  in  the  image  of 

i  God.     But  this  image,  or  grand  ideal  of  the  Creator,  is  more 

!.  than  an  intellect,  or  a  heart,  or  a  will ;  it  is  all  these  combined, 

and  combined  in  due  proportions.  An  eye,  or  a  nose,  or  a 
mouth,  by  itself,  is  not  the  likeness  of  a  face.  Much  less  can  a 
single  mental  attribute  or  power,  however  grand  or  beautiful 
-  in  itself,  be  like  the  mind  of  God.  All  mental  attributes  and 
powers  must  unite  and  be  harmoniously  combined  in  one  to 
realize  the  archetypal  idea  of  a  man,  or  image  of  his  Maker. 

This  image,  in  fact,  now  exists  nowhere  upon  earth,  save 
where  the  Divine  Artist  has  restored  it  and  set  it  up  in  *  the 
dim  magnificence '  of  this  lower  temple  of  the  universe.  The 
more  perfect  this  image  is,  the  more  is  the  man  a  man.  But 
where  shall  we  find  a  man  —  this  full-orbed,  this  glorious  image 
of  God? 

We  see  a  sensibility,  flashing  and  flaming  about  the  world, 
and  we  call  it  a  great  man.     But  is  that  a  great  locomotive,  in 
{  .  which  the  steam  only  is  great,  while  the  machine  is  weak  and 

rickety,  and,  consequently,  more  violent  than  strong  in  its 
movements  ?     Violence  is,  indeed,  weakness,  and  not  power. 
It  is  only  when  the  electric  equilibrium  of  nature  is  disturbed 
'  '  that  lightnings  flash  and  thunders  shake  the  globe.     In  like 

manner,  we  often  mistake  for  evidences  of  power  and  genius 
the  violent  manifestations  of  a  weakness  in  the  equilibrium  of 
man's  nature.  There  is  more  power  exerted  in  the  composition 
of  a  single  cup  of  cold  water  than  in  the  wild  fury  of  whole 
thunder  storms.  But  we  overlook  the  great  forces  of  nature, 
because  they  are  steady,  and  silent,  and  calm,  and  are  startled 
into  wonder,  if  not  into  terror,  by  the  paroxysms  of  its  noisy 
weakness.  Hence  Festus,  and  the  Mr.  Alexander  Smith  who 
imitates  him,  are  called  great  geniuses  by  some  ;  whereas,  in 
fact,  they  are  only  disorganized  sensibilities  and  spasmodic 
wildfires. 

Again,  we  see  a  great  intellect,  as  in  the  case  of  Hume, 
Hobbes,  or  other  atheist,  and  we  call  this,  too,  a  great  man. 
But  what  is  all  this  machinery  without  the  vital  force,  the 
living  soul,  the  great,  warm  and  all-informing  heart  ?     It  is 
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cold  and  dark.  It  lacks  the  secret  sympathy,  the  indissoluble 
bond,  which  binds  it  to  the  true,  the  beautiful  and  the  good 
wherever  found,  whether  in  the  God  of  heaven  or  in  his  image 
on  the  earth.  Hence  it  is  out  of  joint,  and  never  gets  into 
harmony  with  the  universe.  On  the  contrary,  it  sneers,  and 
doubts,  and  makes  a  mockery  of  God's  creation.  It  says,  with 
David  Hume,  the  spider,  if  it  could  only  reason^  would  con- 
clude that  the  fair  world  in  which  we  live  was  built  by  a  great 
spider  like  itself.  If 'so,  then  the  spider,  being  rational,  would 
conclude  that  the  world  had  a  rational  Cause;  and  that  is 
more  than  you  can  say  for  the  atheist.  No  doubt,  if  the  spider 
had  reason  alone,  ^vithout  heart  or  soul,  it  would  be  a  sneering 
atheist ;  but  give  it  heart  —  give  it  a  soul  for  the  true,  the 
beautiful,  the  good  —  and  then  it  would  believe.  In  other 
words,  then  it  would  cease  to  be  a  spider  or  a  skeptic;  and, 
instead  of  weaving  the^fatal  web  for  wandering  flies,  it  would 
reason  like  a  Newton  or  a  Kepler.  All  great,  all  god-like 
thoughts  come  from  the  heart. 

We  see  this  in  Pythagoras.  It  made  of  him  a  prophet. 
Ere  science  had  unrolled  her  ample  page  and  shown  the  won- 
ders of  the  world  to  man,  this  sublime  seer  dimly  saw  them 
all.  For  there,  in  the][darkness  of  the  world,  in  the  dim  twi- 
light of  philosophy,  two  thousand  years  before  Copernicus 
arose,  he  saw  that  the  sun,  and  not  the  earth,  is  the  centre  of 
our  system,  around  which  all  the  planets  roll.  He  saw,  also, 
that  the  fixed  stars  are  suns,  and  centres  of  other  mighty 
systems.  Thus,  inspired  by  a  deep  heart  alone,  did  Pytha- 
goras see,  dimly^depicted  on  the  heaven  of  his  imagination, 
that  sublime  system  of  the  universe  which  the*  combined 
genius  and  science  of  a  Copernicus,  a  Kepler  and  a  Newton 
have  demonstrated  for  mankind.  No  sophistry  of  the  reason- 
ing spider  binds  such  a  man.  His  great,  warm,  glowing  heart 
just  burns  up  and  consumes  all  such  cobwebs  of  the  cold  intel- 
lect, and  beats  in  unison  with  the  thoughts  of  God.  Man,  if 
we  may  believe  David  Hume,  was  made  in  the  image  of  the 
reasoning  spider.  But  is  not  this  the  definition  of  the  species 
skeptic  rather  than  of  the  genus  man  ?  of  the  doubting  and 
sneering  Hume  rather  than  of  the  believing  and  loving  Homo  f 
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But  if  we  insist  on  this  full-orbed  ideal,  in  which  all  faculties 
of  mind,  heart,  soul  and  conscience  harmoniously  unite,  we 
shall  scarcely  find  a  man,  much  less  a  great  one.  The  world 
is,  indeed,  in  its  present  forlorn  condition,  so  poorly  made  up 
of  half  men  that  it  would  take  several  great  men,  as  they  are 
called,  to  make  one  man.  Hence,  taking  the  world  as  it  is, 
we  shall  call  those  great  whom  the  world  calls  great.  As 
great  men,  then,  are  diverse,  so  are  their  missions  different. 
They  work,  as  they  are  appointed  to  work,  in  different  spheres, 
and  each,  in  his  own  appropriate  sphere,  is  a  glorious  gift  of 
God  and  a  servant  of  his  species.  But  oat  of  his  own  sphere 
even  the  great  man  becomes  a  failure,  if  not  a  cu^e. 

*  It  would  take  many  ifewtons,'  says  Coleridge,  *  to  make 
one  Milton.'  True.  But  then  it  would  take  just  as  many 
Miltons  to  make  one  Newton.  Indeed,  the  one  could  not  be 
made  out  of  the  other  at  all,  without  a  very  great  waste  of 
material.  Hence  we  insist  that  Coleridge,  the  metaphysician, 
the  poet,  and  the  critic,  shall  leave  each  just  as  the  Almighty 
made  him  —  the  one  for  science,  and  for  song  the  other.  If 
Milton  had  undertaken  to  write  the  Principia^  or  Newton  the 
Paradise  Lost^  the  world  had  been  deprived  of  its  two  most 
glorious  works  and  mankind  of  its  two  brightest  ornaments. 

Equally  foolish  is  the  decision  of  the  same  critic,  that  New- 
ton was  Hhe  patient  and  calculating  plodder,'  and  Kepler  *the 
grand  constructive  genius  of  astronomy.'  If  the  poet  had 
only  followed  this  *  patient  plodder,'  as  he  calls  him,  in  his 
sublime  walk  among  the  stars,  he  would  have  been  awe-struck 
at  the  god-like  grandeur  of  his  genius.  For  Newton,  in  spite 
of  the  flippant  table-talk  of  Samuel  Taylor  Coleridge,  is  the 
grandest  figure  in  the  scientific  department  of  the  world's 
Pantheon.  The  universal  voice  of  scientific  men  has  placed 
him  there,  and  there  he  will  remain  forever.  But  this  detracts 
nothing  from  the  glory  of  a  Milton  or  a  Kepler.  The  world 
has  need  of  all  of  its  great  men,  and  of  all  their  greatness. 
There  is  room  enough  for  all ;  and  }ience,  with  broad  hearts, 
let  us  render  reverential  homage  to  them  all,  as  each  shines 
from  his  own  sphere  and  showers  down  his  radiance  upon  the 
world. 
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For,  after  all,  the  great  man  is  only  great  in  hiB  own  sphere 
or  mission.  Put  Melancthon  on  the  stage  of  action,  and  bid 
him  be  a  Luther,  and  you  only  make  him  ridiculous.  He  juSt 
puts  out  his  two  little  horns,  like  a  snail,  and  feels,  and  feels, 
and  then  draws  in  his  two  little  horns  again.  But  in  thought, 
in  meditation,  there  Melancthon  is  truly  great,  and  the  grand, 
heroic  soul  of  Luther  needs  his  aid,  and  most  lovingly  invokes 
it.  Thus,  our  divine  Master  ever  sends  out  his  disciples  two 
and  two,  and  not  singly,  into  the  world,  making,  as  it  were, 
of  two  great  men  one  man  to  do  his  work. 

All  great  men  are  messengers  of  God.  The  geometer j  the 
jphHosopher,  the  conquejvr^  and  the  hero,  each  has  his  appointed 
work  or  mission.  We  shall  begin  with  the  geometer,  because 
his  work  or  mission  pertains  to  the  material  globe,  the  uni- 
versal frame. 

The  laws  below,  says  Socrates,  are  sisters  to  the  laws  above. 
A  grand  sentence  this !  But  the  truth  is  grander  still,  for  the 
laws  below  are  identical  with  those  above.  *  We  everywhere 
stand  on  paths  which  have  no  end,  but  run  continually  around 
the  universe,'  though,  in  most  cases,  they  soon  grow  dim  to 
human  eyes  and  hide  themselves  in  darkness.  The  geometer, 
however,  has  traced  one  of  these  paths,  or  laws,  not  only 
around  all  the  minute  atoms  below,  but  also  around  all  the 
mighty  worlds  above,  and  shown  us  ho^  it  binds,  in  zones 
of  boundless  beauty,  all  created  things  in  one  harmonious 
whole. 

The  poet  may  see  and  sing  the  fcmcy-worJc  of  nature ;  its 
fra/me-worJc  is  beheld  by  the  geometer  alone.  The  poet  may 
«ee,  and  admire,  and  celebrate  the  infinite  variety  of  beautiful 
forms  which  decorate  the  outside  of  the  visible  universe;  but 
the  one  awfiil  beauty  which  emanates  from  the  very  soul  and 
system  of  the  universe  —  from  the  unity,  order  and  harmony 
of  all  things  —  is  vouchsafed  to  the  enraptured  eye  of  the 
mathematician  alone.  For,  as  Sir  John  Herschel  says,  ^Ad- 
mission to  the  inner  sanctuary  of  the  temple  of  the  universe, 
and  to  the  privileges  and  feelings  of  a  votary,  is  to  be  gained 
by  one  means  only — by  a  sound  and  sufficient  knowledge  of  the 
mathematics.'    Who  cares,  then,  whether  the  inscription  over 
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Plato's  school — 'Let  no  man  enter  here  who  is  ignorant  of 
geometry ' —  be,  as  Sir  William  Hamilton  declares  it  is, '  a 
comparatively  modem  fiction,'  or  otherwise  ?  Sir  William  is 
welcome  to  pluck  that  petty  honor  from  the  brow  of  geome- 
try, since  it  is  certain  that  the  same  inscription,  or  its  equiva- 
lent, has  been  traced  by  the  finger  of  the  Almighty  himself 
over  the  portals  of  the  great  temple  of  the  universe  itself. 
For  no  one  ever  has  been,  or  ever  will  be,  admitted  to  the 
inner  sanctuary  of  that  temple,  or  to  tlje  privileges  and  the 
feelings  of  a  votary,  except  the  geometer,  or  those  to  whom 
he  may  give  the  power. 

Such  is  the  sublime  mission  of  the  geometer.  He  has  not^ 
however,  always  been  conscious  of  his  mission.  Thales  and 
Pythagoras,  for  example,  when  drawn,  as  by  a  mysterious 
charm,  to  study  the  properties  of  the  triangle,  little  imagined 
that  their  discoveries  would,  in  the  course  of  time,  help  to  con- 
struct a  ladder  of  thought  along  which  men  should,  in  after 
ages,  ascend  and  descend  from  world  to  world.  As  little  did 
Archimedes,  the  greatest  geometer  of  antiquity,  conceive  the 
faintest  idea  of  the  magnificent  scheme  of  the  universe,  or  the 
sublime  edifice  of  thought  to  which  his  own  beautiful  discov- 
eries were  destined  to  serve  as  the  scaffoldings  and  helps. 
But  so  it  was.  And  Apollonius,  in  like  manner,  when  hi& 
great  mind  pored  over  the  wonderful  curves — the  conic  sec- 
tions —  little  dreamed  that  he  was  discovering^  and  bringing 
to  lights  for  the  benefit  of  future  ages,  the  marvelous  proper- 
ties of  the  orbits  of  all  the  planets  above  us,  and  of  all  the 
worlds  above  the  planets.  The  bee  which,  impelled  by  in- 
stinct alone,  practically  solves  a  beautiful  problem  of  maamrva 
and  minima  in  the  construction  of  its  cell,  is  not  more  uncon- 
scious of  the  nature  of  its  work  than  was  Apollonius  when  he 
thus  labored  at  the  great  problem  of  the  planetary  and  the 
stellar  orbits.  Nor  was  Hipparchus,  though  he  applied  his 
geometry  to  the  heavens,  at  all  aware  of  the  nature,  or  the 
magnitude,  or  the  splendor  of  the  edifice  for  which  his  own 
gigantic  labors  prepared  a  portion  of  the  materials. 

Copernicus  was  the  first  geometer  who  became  conscious  of 
his  mission.     For,  laying  aside  all '  the  mathematical  tradi- 
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tions  of  the  past,'  he  resolved  to  try  anew,  and  for  .'himself, 
the  stupendous  problem  of  the  material  universe.  He  felt 
the  divine  necessity  of  the  task,  as  well  as  the  grandeur  of 
the  attempt.  Nor  did  he  shrink  from  the  tremendous  toil 
which  it  imposed.  On  the  contrary,  he  girded  up  his  loins 
for  more  than  the  twelve  labors  of  a  Hercules,  and  set  himself 
to  the  great  work  before  him.  '  Then  I,  too,'  says  he, '  began 
to  meditate ; '  and  for  forty  long  years  he  did  meditate.  He 
placed  the  sun  in  the  centre  of  the  system,  and  gave  to  each 
planet  a  motion  around  that  great  luminary,  as  well  as  around 
its  own  axis.  Over  this  sublime  scheme,  suggested  by  the 
prophetic  dream  or  vision  of  Pythagoras,  his  great  mind  and 
heart  continually  brooded.  He  looked  for  light — for  the 
glory  of  God  —  in  that  direction,  because  he  felt  that  the 
geocentric  theory  of  the  universe,  with  '  the  uncertainty  of  its 
mathematical  traditions,'  replete  with  such  impenetrable  dark- 
ness and  confusion,  did  not,  .and  could  not,  reflect  the  wisdom, 
and  power,  and  goodness  of  the  Creator  of  the  world.  His 
faith  was  unconquerable.  He  rose  above  the  illusion  of  the 
senses,  and  saw  more  clearly  than  eye  had  ever  seen  before 
that  the  motion  of  the  heavens  is  apparent  only,  while  that  of 
the  earth  is  real.  The  views  and  arguments  which  had 
imposed  on  the  mighty  intellects  of  Plato,  and  Aristotle,  and 
Hipparchus,  and  which  had  bound  the  whole  world  in  strong 
delusion,  disappeared  before  the  steady  gaze  of  his  intense 
mind  and  long-protracted  vigil.  Hence,  he  could  speak,  not 
as  one  moved  by  vague  and  shadowy  conceptions  of  the  dis- 
tant only,  but  as  one  inspired  by  the  actual  possession  of  a 
great  and  imperishable  truth.  'AH  which  things,'  says  he,  in 
regard  to  his  great  discoveries, '  though  they  be  difficult,  and 
almost  incredible,  and  contrary  to  the  opinion  of  the  majority, 
yet  in  the  sequel,  by  God's  favor,  we  will  make  clearer  than 
the  sun,  at  least  to  those  who  are  not  ignorant  of  mathe- 
matics.' Thus  did  this  great  man,  toiling  like  a  giant  in  his 
great  vocation,  and  sustained  by  his  faith  in  the  glory  of  God, 
cast  the  deep  foundations  of  that  system  of  the  universe  on 
which  the  magnificent  superstructure  has  since  been  reared 
by  those  sublime  architects  of  science,  a  Galileo,  a  Kepler,  a 
Newton,  a  Laplace,  and  a  Herschel. 
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Kepler  was  as  great  a  worker  as  Copernicus,  and  his  labors 
were  as  richly  rewarded.  By  the  discovery  of  his  three  gi«et 
laws  he  earned  for  himself  the  proud  title  of  "  legislator  of 
the  skies."  But  Kepler  —  the  great,  the  good,  the  glorious, 
the  god-like,  the  child-like  Kepler  —  rejoiced  more  in  truth 
than  in  earthly  fame  or  titles.  Hence,  having  completed  his 
book,  The  Harmoniea  of  the  Worlds  his  exultation  burst  into 
that  noble  strain  of  enthusiastic  delight :  '  Nothing  holds  me ; 
I  will  indulge  my  sacred  fury.  I  have  stolen  the  golden  vase 
of  the  Egyptians  to  build  up  for  my  God  a  tabernacle  far  away 
from  the  confines  of  Egypt.  The  die  is  cast;  the  book  is 
written,  to  be  read  either  now  or  by  posterity,  I  care  not  which. 
I  can  afford  to  wait  a  century  for  a  reader,  since  God  himself 
has  waited  six  thousand  years  for  an  observer.' 

The  labors  of  Kepler  having  been  completed,  the  science  of 
astronomy  was  ready  for  the  sublimest  flights  which  it  had 
ever  taken,  or,  perhaps,  will  ever  take  within  the  view  of  our 
planet.  For  two  thousand  years  and  more  she  had  been  gath- 
ering up  her  energies  and  reaching  various  heights  of  thought ; 
but  now  she  spreads  her  wings  for  a  still  bolder  flight  —  she 
plumes  them  for  the  summit  of  the  universe  itself,  whence  its 
transcendent  glory,  which  is  but  the  shadow  of  its  God,  may 
be  more  clearly  seen  and  more  devoutly  felt.  In  one  word, 
the  science  was  ready  for  a  Newton  then,  and  then  a  Newton 
appeared. 

*  Man,'  says  Bacon,  in  the  noble  line  with  which  his  Organum 
opens :  *  Man  is  the  minister  and  interpreter  of  nature.'  ^If 
viewed  from  this  point,  then  it  must  be  conceded,  nay,  it  is 
universally  conceded,  except  by  a  few  fanciful  writers,  that 
Newton  is  the  greatest  man  that  ever  lived.  In  one  law  he 
embraced  every  atom  in  the  universe,  and  showed  that  the 
least  particle  of  matter  under  our  feet  exerts  an  influence 
which  extends  to  all  worlds.  By  this  single  law  he  explained 
the  discoveries  of  Hipparchus,  of  Ptolemy,  and  of  all  who  had 
gone  before  him.  From  this  one  law  he  deduced  the  entire 
system  of  Copernicus  and  all  the  laws  of  Kepler.  In  one 
word,  he  combined  the  laws  and  discoveries  of  all  past  ages 
with  equally  great  laws  and  discoveries  of  his  own,  and 
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wrought  them  all  into  one  grand,  harmonious  scheme,  whose 
foundations  are  as  deep  as  space  itself  and  whose  pinnacles 
sparkle  among  the  stars. 

In  those  sublime  words,  *  The  heavens  declare  the  glory  of 
the  Lord,  and  the  firmament  showeth  his  handiwork,'  New- 
ton, as  the  great  geometer  of  all  times,  revealed  a  deeper  sense 
than  the  Psalmist  ever  saw.  Eut,  as  the  universe  opens  on 
his  mind,  he  indulges  in  no  transports  of  joy,  like  Thales ;  he 
sacrifices  no  hecatomb  of  oxen,  like  Pythagoras ;  he  sendfi 
forth  no  wild  Eureka,  like  Archimedes ;  no  sublime  burst  of 
conscious  power,  like  Copernicus ;  and  no  strain  of  sacred  fury, 
like  Kepler.  On  the  contrary,  this  great  High  Priest  of  Na- 
ture, as  he  stands  there  in  the  inner  sanctuary  of  the  temple, 
trembles  as  the  glory  of  the  Lord  passes  before  him,  and, 
bowing  his  head,  he  veils  his  face  from  the  overpowering 
splendor  of  the  vision. 

Newton  was  no  poet.  He  would,  perhaps,  have  written  as 
wretched  verses  as  Bacon  himself.  He  was  not,  we  admit, 
the  poet  whose  eye  is  always  in  a  fine  frenzy  rolling,  for  his 
was  fixed  on  the  deep  things  of  the  universe.  He  was  not 
born  to  watch  the  fleeting,  painted  cloud,  nor  to  bend,  like 
Chaucer,  over  the  evanescent  glory  of  the  grass,  or  listen  to 
the  sweet  song  of  the  perishing  bird.  His  mission,  if  not 
more  beautiful,  was  more  sublime  than  this,  and  doomed  him 
to  calculate  as  well  as  to  soar  —  nay,  to  calculate  in  order 
that  he  might  soar ;  for  his  it  was  to  comprehend  the  great 
Geometer  who  planned,  and  built,  and  beautified  the  bound- 
less fabric  of  the  universe. 

The  mission  of  the  geometer,  as  we  have  seen,  pertains  to 
the  univeirse  of  matter.  The  mission  of  the  philosopher  relates 
to  the  universe  of  mind.  Thales,  the  head  of  the  wise  men  of 
Gieece,  was  the  founder  of  ancient  philosophy.  From  Thales 
philosophy  descended  to  Anaximander ;  from  Anaximander 
to  Anaxagoras ;  and  from  Anaxagoras  to  his  great  disciple, 
Socrates.  We  shall  begin  with  Socrates,  who,  take  him  all 
in  all,  was  the  simplest,  grandest  and  bravest  man  of  the 
ancient  world.    What,  then,  was  the  mission  of  Socrates  t 
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This,  it  seems  to  us,  was  rightly  understood  and  defined  by 
Socrates  himself.  The  first  great  question,  says  he,  is  not 
how  the  universe  was  constructed,  but  how  we  may  find  our 
way  through  it  in  safety.  Accordingly,  to  the  solution  of  this 
one  problem  he  bent  all  the  energies  of  his  mind,  leaving  to 
others  the  consideration  of '  the  wonderful  art '  wherewith  the 
universe  is  constructed.  The  time  was  not  ready  for  the 
direct  study  of  that  '  wonderful  art ' ;  and  those  who,  like 
Thales  and  Plato,  undertook  to  explain  the  structure  of  the 
universe,  dealt  in  dreams  only.  Indeed,  the  infant  philosophy 
of  Greece,  putting  forth  its  feeble  and  unfurnished  powers  to 
grasp  the  system  of  the  universe,  was  not  unlike  a  little 
child  reaching  out  its  tiny  fingers  to  embrace  the  moon. 
Socrates  was  certainly  right,  as  it  seems  to  us,  in  the  choice 
he  made  of  the  problem  for  his  age. 

But  having  chosen  the  right  problem,  how  does  Socrates 
solve  it  ?  How  does  he  say  that  man  may  safely  find  his  way 
through  the  universe,  for  time  and  for  eternity  ?  In  regard 
to  this  question,  the  most  momentous  ever  propounded  to  a 
rational  being,  Socrates  confesses  that  he  knows  nothing — 
that  he  can  only  hope  or  conjecture.  Profoundly  conscious 
of  his  own  ignorance,  he  is '  amazed  when  the  oracle  pro- 
nounces him  the  wisest  of  men.  He  seeks  out  all  the  wise 
men  of  his  time  (and  it  is  the  greatest  time  in  all  the  history  of 
Greece) ;  he  converses  with  them,  in  order  to  find  out,  if  possi- 
ble, what  this  strange  utterance  of  the  oracle  might  mean. 
Having  completed  the  search,  he  is  more  inclined  to  believe 
the  oracle ;  for,  as  he  alleges,  although  all  the  great  men  of  his 
time  were  as  ignorant  as  himself,  he  alone  was  conscious  of 
his  ignorance. 

Such  was  the  result  of  that  grand  experiment,  in  which  it 
was  shown  how  far  human  reason  could  go,  and  where  it  must 
stop,  in  relation  to  the  greatest  of  all  the  practical  problems 
of  man's  existence.  Socrates,  from  the  very  pinnacle  of  Gre- 
cian culture,  thus  confesses  ignorance  for  himself  and  for  his 
age,  and  thereby  reveals  the  necessity  of  a  teacher  from 
heaven.  Such  was  the  mission  of  Socrates.  He,  too,  was  Hhe 
voice  of  one  crying  in  the  wilderness' —  not  as  having  any- 
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thing  positive  to  proclaim,  but  as  having  a  great  want  to  titter 
for  the  human  race. 

Next  came  Plato,  his  great  disciple.^  Plato,  in  one  respect, 
raises  the  standard  of  revolt  against  his  master,  exclaiming, 

*  Yet  some  things  are  knowable.'  Now,  of  all  the  truths  ever 
uttered  by  Plato  the  most  soul-stirring  and  sublime  is  this : 

*  Let  us  declare,'  says  he,  ^  the  cause  which  led  the  Supreme 
Ordainer  to  produce  and  compose  the  universe.  He  was 
good,  and  he  who  is  good  is  exempt  from  envy.  Exempt 
from  envy,  he  wished  that  all  things  should  be  as  much  like 
himself  as  possible.  Whosoever,  taught  by  wise  men,  shall 
admit  this  as  the  prime  cause  of  the  origin  and  foundation  of 
the  world,  will  be  in  the  truth.'  Again  he  says:  *  All  things 
are  for  the  sake  of  the  Good,  and  the  Good  is  the  cause  of  all 
things  beautiful.'  Thus  Plato  struck  a  chord  whose  vibra- 
tions the  human  mind  will  never  permit  to  cease,  and  a  chord, 
too,  which  gives  the  key-note  to  all  the  harmonies  of  the  uni- 
verse. But  it  was  the  key-note  alone  —  the  other  notes  were 
wanting,  or  else  in  harsh  discord  with  this.  Hence  the  sub- 
lime sentiment  which  animates  the  philosophy  of  Plato  could 
find  no  development,  no  expansion,  no  outlet  for  its  effulgence, 
being  cramped  and  confined  on  all  sides  by  innumerable 
apparent  contradictions  and  darkened  by  impenetrable  obscu- 
rities. It  was  the  sun  and  centre  of  his  system,  but  it  was 
wrapped  in  clouds  and  darkness ;  or,  more  properly  speak- 
ing, it  was  a  sun  without  a  system,  and  a  centre  without  a 
circumference.  So  deeply,  indeed,  did  Plato  feel  the  darkness 
of  the  world,  and  the  necessities  of  man's  estate,  that  he  pre- 
dicted that  a  teacher  —  a  'divine  man' — would  be  sent  from 
God  to  instruct  and  enlighten  mankind.  Thus,  the  grand 
conclusion  to  which  the  whole  life  and  doctrine  of  Socrates 
mutely  pointed  was  expressly  predicted  by  his  great  disciple, 
Plato. 

Plato,  however,  with  all  his  genius,  would  have  made  sad 
havoc  of  society  and  reduced  all  things  to  a  wild  chaos.  His 
Republic  is,  indeed,  a  worse  than  Utopian  scheme  of  the  polit- 
ical dreamer.  In  order  to  cure  all  the  ills  that  flesh  is  heir 
to,  the  institution  of  property  is  abolished ;  the  family,  with 
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all  the  sweet  and  Banctifjing  chaidtieB  of  home,  is  destroyed ; 
wives  and  children  are  in  common;  and,  of  course,  infinite 
disorders  reign.  It  was  reserved  for  his  great  disciple,  Aris- 
totle, to  redress  these  manifold  blunders  of  the  master  and  set 
the  ideas  of  the  world  to  rights  again.  AU  this  Aristotle  did 
with  the  hand  of  a  great  master,  working  in  his  most  appro- 
priate sphere.  Plato  called  Aristotle  ^  the  mind  of  his  school.' 
In  morals  and  politics  he  was,  indeed,  the  mind  of  antiquity. 
As  Archimedes  was  the  geometer,  and  Hipparchus  the  astron- 
omer, so  was  Aristotle  the  moral  and  political  philosopher  of 
the  ancient  world.  The  divines  of  the  present  day,  says  Arch- 
bishop Whateley,  mig}it  learn  much  from  the  Ethics  of  Aris- 
totle. They  might  learn  much  more  from  his  P(?Zi^ic».  This 
book  is,  indeed,  the  great  storehouse  of  political  wisdom,  from 
which  the  Montesquieus,  the  Bacons  and  the  Burkes  of  all  sub- 
sequent ages  have  drawn  immense  supplies.  It  is,  perhaps, 
the  most  wonderful  monument  of  political  wisdom  which  the 
world  has  ever  seen. 

Such  was  the  preceptor  of  Alexander  the  Oreat.  But  for 
the  instructions  of  Aristotle,  Alexander  had  been,  perhaps*, 
merely  *  a  scourge  of  God,'  leaving,  like  other  great  conquerors 
of  Asia,  little  beside  devastation  and  ruin  in  his  path.  As 
it  was,  however,  we  see,  shining  through  all  his  conquests,  the 
clear  and  comprehensive  views  of  Aristotle  with  respect  to  the 
art  of  government  and  the  political  relations  of  vast  empires. 
We  see,  in  short,  not  the  destroyer  merely,  but  a  great  and 
beneficent  worker  in  the  cause  of  humanity. 

We  do  not  mean  that  Alexander  was  aware  of  his  own  mis- 
sion. He  evidently  had  no  higher  idea  than  that  he  was  bom 
to  conquer  the  world.  This  idea  had,  from  his  early  child- 
hood, taken  possession  of  his  mind,  and  inspired  him  with  a 
sublime  audacity.  Hence,  every  conquest  of  his  father,  though 
it  filled  others  with  joy,  only  drew  from  the  lips  of  this  won- 
derful boy  the  sadly  uttered  sentiment,  '  So  much  the  less  for 
us  to  do.'  The  lust  of  empire,  dominion,  glory,  fired  all  the 
powers  of  his  mind  and  dictated  all  his  stupendous  schemes. 
But  the  Almighty  had  raised  up  this  mighty  conqueror  to 
extend  his  own  empire  and  to  promote  his  own  glory  among 
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men  ;  for  the  hero  and  the  conqueror,  no  less  than  the  geome- 
ter and  the  philosopher,  must  contribute  to  the  same  great  end. 

Alexander,  as  every  one  knows,  was  only  twenty  years  old 
when  he  ascended  the  throne.  If  he  had  not  been  the  greatest 
man  on  earth,  or,  at  least,  the  greatest  will  and  passion,  he  had 
been  irretrievably  lost.  Thrown  upon  distracted  times  and 
surrounded  by  powerful  enemies,  the  rulers  of  barbarous 
nations  ready  to  revolt,  and  having  only  timid  counsellors, 
nothing  but  his  own  mighty  will  could  have  saved  him.  His 
counsellors  advised  him  to  give  up  Greece  entirely,  and  recall, 
by  mild  and  gentle  means,  the  barbarous  nations  whom  his 
father  had  conquered,  and  who  were  ripe  for  rebellion.  But 
Alexander  had  no  heart  for  such  timid  policy,  such  weak 
advice.  ^  Demosthenes,'  said  he,  ^  has  called  me  a  boy,  and  I 
will  show  him  before  the  walls  of  Athens  that  I  cmi  a  mom? 
And  he  made  his  word  good.  For,  moving  with  the  speed  of 
lightning,  and  striking  with  the  shock  of  a  thunder-bolt,  his 
enemies  were  either  crushed  or  awed  into  submission.  Thus 
did  Alexander,  though  still  a  boy  in  years,  fulfill  the  words  of 
the  prophet :  ^  And  a  mighty  king  shall  stand  up,  that  shall 
rule  with  great  dominion,  ani  do  dccording  to  his  will? 

But  what,  in  the  scheme  of  Divine  Providence,  is  the  signi- 
ficance of  this  ^mighty  king')  His  career  forms  a  grand 
epoch  in  the  progress  of  man.  At  every  stage  of  his  progress, 
the  Greek  language  and  civilization  are  planted  and  made  to 
flourish.  Greek  kingdoms  arise,  which,  even  after  his  death, 
exist  for  centuries.  Thus  was  the  mission  of  Alexander  — 
nay,  the  sublime  mission  of  Greece  itself —  accomplished.  The 
language  in  which  the  everlasting  Gospel  was  to  be  published 
was  spread  far  and  wide  over  the  earth,  as  well  as  Uie  Greek 
culture  and  civilization.  These,  if  they  could  not  reach  after 
and  find  the  true  God,  would  at  least  so  far  (^scredit.  idolatry 
as  to  erect  an  altar  to  the  *  Unknown  God,'  and  thereby  pre- 
pare the  way  for  the  preaching  of  the  great  Apostle  to  the 
Gentiles.  The  civilization  of  Greece,  so  wonderful  both  in  its 
successes  and  in  its  failures,  derives  a  deeper  significance  and  a 
greater  historic  value  from  the  appearance  of  Alexander  the 
Great.  It  is  no  wonder,  then,  that  he  should  have  been,  as  he 
was,  a  subject  of  prophecy. 
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But  what  shall  we  say  of  Alexandria,  the  great  city  founded 
by  the  '  mighty  king '  ?  Shall  we  believe,  as  the  founder  him- 
self alleged,  that  he  was  directed  by  a  voice  from  heaven,  in  a 
dream,  to  erect  that  great  light-house  of  the  world  where  he 
did  ?  It  is  certain  that  Alexandria  was  the  great  nursery  of 
geometers,  of  philosophers,  of  heroes,  and  of  saints,  as  well  as 
the  great  connecting  link  between  the  ancient  and  the  modem 
civilizations.  Thither  the  great  men  of  all  nations  and  of  all 
kindreds,  flocked,  and  kindled  their  torches  to  illuminate  the 
world.  There  Euclid  composed  his  Elements,  and  Apollonius 
wrought  at  the  orbits  of  the  planetary  worlds.  There  Hip- 
parchus  revolved  the  heavens  in  his  capacious  mind,  and  by 
his  immense  labors  rendered  the  future  progress  of  astronomy 
possible.  There  Ptolemy  gave  a  great  additional  impulse  to 
that  progress,  and  impressed  his  name  on  the  system  of  the 
universe.  There  Apollos  was  born,  and  kindled  the  fires  of 
his  powerful  eloquence ;  and  there  Philo  composed  his  immortal 
works.  And  when  Omar  burned  its  libraries,  and  attempted 
to  extinguish  all  its  lights,  his  fanatical  followers  themselves 
took  fire  and  spread  the  conflagration  of  knowledge  far  and 
wide  —  a  conflagration  which  did  not  cease  till  all  Europe 
became  one  grand  illumination. 

But  Alexander  knew  little  of  the  magnitude  of  the  work  he 
was  appointed  to  do.  He  only  dreamed  that  he  was  bom  to 
conquer  worlds ;  and  having  conquered  one,  he  sat  down  and 
sighed  that  there  was  no  other  world  at  hand  to  be  conquered. 
Alas !  why  could  not  the  *  mighty  king '  see  that  the  conquest 
of  another  world  would  have  yielded  only  another  sigh  ?  Nay, 
why  could  he  not  see  that  there  was  another  world  to  conquer 
—  namely,  the  world  within,  and  that  its  conquest  would  have 
yielded  something  infinitely  better  than  sighs  ?  If,  indeed,  he 
had  only  conquered  the  little  world  within,  then,  instead  of 
dying  in  his  debaucheries,  he  would  have  been  far  more  truly 
called  Alexander  the  Great. 

The  mission  of  Csesar  was  but  a  continuation  of  that  of 
Alexander.  Lord  Bacon  has  somewhere  pronounced  Csesar 
the  greatest  man  that  had  ever  lived.  But,  of  course,  he 
meant  to  compare  him  with  men  of  action,  and  not  with  men 
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of  science.  As  '  a  minister  and  interpreter  of  nature '  Csesar 
was  nothing.  Nor  can  he  be  fairly  compared  with  Alexander. 
Caesar  was  forty  when  his  military  career  began ;  Alexander 
was  only  twenty  when  his  commenced.  Both  had  the  same 
boundless  ambition,  the  same  vehement  passions,  the  same 
unconquerable  will.  But  how  can  we  compare  their  minds  f 
The  manhood  of  Alexander  was  spent  in  the  camp,  and  he 
died  at  the  early  age  of  thirty-three.  No  career  so  brief  was 
ever  so  full  of  passionate  force  or  so  astonishingly  brilliant. 
On  the  other  hand,  Csesar  was  incomparably  the  brightest  link 
in  that  chain  of  warriors,  statesmen,  scholars  and  orators,  by 
whom  the  all-embracing  destiny  of  Rome  was  achieved.  If 
we  concede  that  Alexander  was  the  brightest  particular  star 
that  had  ever  shone,  then  it  must  be  admitted  that  Csesar  was 
a  constellation.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  Alexander  had  never 
enjoyed  the  leisure  or  the  opportunity  to  multiply  himself, 
and,  like  Csesar,  shine  from  diflFerent  spheres. 

Caesar,  no  less  than  Alexander,  aimed  at  his  own  personal 
greatness,  power,  glory,  and  dominion.  But '  there  is  a  Divinity 
that  shapes  our  ends,  rough  hew  them  how  we  will.'  Hence, 
the  conquests  of  Caesar  and  of  imperial  Eome  prepared  the  way 
for  Christ  and  his  spiritual  kingdom ;  for  by  these  conquests  all 
parts  of  the  known  world  were  moulded  into  one  vast  empire. 
Channels  of  communication  were  opened,  and  facilities  of 
traveling  provided.  In  this  one  universal  empire,  too,  uni- 
versal peace  prevailed.  The  Greek  language,  the  most  per- 
fect instrument  of  thought  ever  invented,  was  everywhere 
ready  to  become  the  vehicle  of  divine  truth.  Then  was  *  the 
fullness  of  time,'  and  then  the  Messiah  appeared. 

The  incarnation  of  the  Son  of  God !  The  great  central  fact 
in  the  history  of  our  world  —  nay,  the  great  central-wonder 
in  the  annals  of  the  universe !  What  issues  for  time  and  for 
eternity,  for  this  little  earth  and  for  the  boundless  heavens, 
hang  suspended  on  the  incarnation  of  our  God  and  Savior ! 
It  is  only  in  relation  to  Him,  indeed,  that  the  career  of  an 
Alexander  or  a  Caesar  becomes  intelligible.  It  is  only  in  relar 
tion  to  Him,  the  life  and  the  light  of  men,  that  the  appear- 
ance of  a  Socrates,  a  Plato,  or  an  Aristotle,  arrives  at  its  full 
11 
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significance.  For  the  grand  era  of  life  and  light  inaugurated 
by  Him  all  preceding  eras  prepared  the  way,  and  from  that 
era  all  succeeding  eras  have  derived  their  glory.  Behold  the 
mighty  revolutions,  the  wonderful  changes,  which,  in  conse- 
quence  of  that  grand  era,  have  taken  place  in  the  moral,  the 
social,  the  political,  and  the  religious  sentiments  of  mankind  I 
"■  Then,  for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  world,  was 

K  exhibited,  in  all  its  peerless  perfection  and  spotless  glory,  the 

ideal  of  a  man  —  the  ideal  in  the  actual,  and  the  actual  in  the 
ideal.  The  '  divine  man,'  indeed,  whom  Plato  had  predicted 
and  longed  to  seie,  and  whom  a  Socrates  would  have  worshiped. 
But,  ahl  how  grandly  and  how  beautifully  the  sublime  ideal 
rises  above  the  loftiest  and  the  purest  conceptions  that  could 
possibly  have  been  formed  by  the  'divine  Plato ' liimself.  A 
new  order  of  great  men  was  then  inaugurated  by  his  word,  as 
well  as  by  his  example.  *  Ye  know,'  said  he, '  that  the  princes 
of  the  Gentiles  exercise  dominion  over  them,  and  they  that  are 
great  exercise  authority  upon  them.  But  it  shall  not  be  so 
among  you :  but  whosoever  will  be  great  among  you,  let  him 
be  your  minister ;  and  whosoever  will  be  chief  among  you,  let 
him  be  your  servant :  even  as  the  Son  of  Man  came  not  to  be 
ministered  unto,  but  to  minister.'  And  again  he  said, '  He 
that  is  greatest  among  you  shall  be  your  servant.'  Such  has 
since  been,  and  will  forever  be,  the  eternal  and  immutable  law 
of  all  real  greatness  among  men.  It  was  the  very  greatness 
of  the  Son  of  Man  himself,  that  he  became  the  servant  of  serv- 
ants; that,  instead  of  being,  like  the  Alexanders  and  the 
Csesars  of  the  Gentile  world,  a  master  and  a  monster,  he  was 
a  minister  and  a  martyr.  As  infinitely  as  he  surpassed  all  the 
angels  of  God  in  majesty,  so  infinitely  did  he  excel  all  the 
sons  of  men  in  meekness. 

We  have  in  this  world  of  ours  only  a  few,  and  those  few 
are  only  rude,  approximations  to  the  ideal  of  a  man.  '  Of 
those  who  were  bom,'  says  an  eloquent  writer,  *and  acted 
through  life  as  if  they  were  bom,  not  for  themselves,  but  for 
their  country  and  the  whole  human  race,  how  few,  alas!  are 
recorded  in  the  long  annals  of  ages,  and  how  wide  the  inter- 
vals of  time  and  space  that  divide  them !     In  all  that  dreary 
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length  of  way  they  appear  like  five  or  six  light-houses  on  as 
many  thousand  miles  of  coast.  They  gleam  npon  the  sur- 
rounding darkness  with  an  inextinguishable  splendor,  like 
stars  seen  through  a  mist ;  but  they  are  seen,  like  stars,  to 
cheery  to  guide,  and  to  save.' 

If,  indeed,  in  this  world  of  half-men  and  monsters,  we  can 
only  find  a  man  we  are  satisfied.  Hence  are  we  fully  satisfied 
with  our  great  Washington,  for  he  was  a  man.  Nay,  all  *  the 
elements  so  mixed  in  him  that  Nature  might  stand  up  and 
say  to  all  the  world,  l^is  was  a  num.'*  He  was,  in  and  of 
himself,  a  mai\9  complete  in  all  his  parts,  and  most  majesti- 
cally balanced.  This,  if  we  mistake  not,  is  his  peculiar  claim 
to  the  veneration  and  gratitude  of  mankind.  Washington  and 
Bonaparte  have  been  compared.  But  we  do  not  see  how  a 
character  so  simple  in  its  massive  grandeur,  so  perfect  in  its 
symmetry,  and  so  awful  in  its  purity,  as  that  of  Washington, 
may  be  fitly  compared  with  the  ambitious  conqueror,  in  whom 
the  destroying  angel  is  mingled  with  the  man. 

We  might,  indeed,  almost  as  well  compare  him  with  Sir 
Isaac  Newton  himself.  But  how  may  this  be  done  2  In  the 
midst  of  a  revolution  which  shook  the  foundations  of  the  world, 
and  especially  the  foundations  of  his  own  country,  Newton  sat 
down  to  weigh  the  stars  and  determine  the  laws  of  the  universe. 
And  he  was  right,  for  he  was  not  bom  for  the  stem,  great  strug- 
gle of  heroes  and  warriors.  Jf,  indeed,  in  such  tremendous, 
trying  times,  Newton  had  been  forced  upon  the  stage  of  action, 
he  would  have  been  more  like  a  Melancthon  than  a  Luther. 
But  yet  on  the  tomb  of  this  wonderful  man  there  is,  in  one  line, 
the  substance  of  a  hundred  splendid  eulogies.  This  line,  says 
his  biographer,  ^  though  true  of  Newton,  can  be  applied  to  no 
one  else.'  With  equal  truth,  however,  may  it  be  applied  to 
Washington,  or  to  Lee,  or  to  Jackson,  since  we  may  truly  say 
of  either  of  these  heroes :  ^  Let  mortals  congratulate  themselves 
that  so  great  an  ornament  of  the  human  race  has  existed.' 

Napoleon  sneered  at  our  Bevolution  and  its  ^  boasted  battles.' 
^  Sire,'  replied  Lafayette,  '  It  was  the  greatest  of  causes,  won 
by  skirmishes  of  sentinels  and  outposts.'  And  the  noble  Mar- 
quis was  right.     There  is  something  great  on  earth  besides 
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great  armies,  great  battles,  great  carnage  and  great  military 
heroes.  *  There  be  two  things,'  says  the  philosopher  of  £on- 
igsburg,  '  that  are  great  and  beautiful  —  the  stars  in  the  blue 
vault  of  heaven,  and  the  law  of  duty  upon  earth.'  For  that 
sublime  law  the  French  general  had,  it  is  to  be  feared,  as  Utile 
respect  as  for  our  Revolution  and  its  ^  boasted  battles.'  But 
it  was  precisely  in  consequence  of  his  unshaken  allegiance  to 
that  sublime  law  that  Washington  became,  and  still  is,  so  grand 
a  luminary  in  the  great  constellation  of  heroes,  patriots  and 
statesmen.  He  was  the  father  of  his  country  simply  and  solely 
because  he  was  its  faithful  servant.  , 

*  His  passions,'  says  Mr.  Jefferson,  *  were  tremendous.'  So 
much  the  better.  For,  since  these  were  under  the  habitual 
control  of  his  conscience  and  his  will,  they  only  gave  force  to 
his  character  as  a  hero,  and  depth  to  his  sagacity  as  a  states- 
man. It  detracts  nothing  from  the  glory  of  such  a  man  that 
he  could  not  have  led  the  armies  of  Napoleon  as  they  were  led 
by  this  world's  very  greatest  captain.  But  if  the  moral  char- 
acter of  Washington  had  been  weaker,  and  if,  in  all  the  wild, 
terrific  energies  of  a  disorganized  nature,  he  had  flung  his 
*  tremendous  passions '  to  the  blasts  and  tempests  of  a  French 
revolution,  then  he,  too,  might  have  astonished  the  world  by 
the  rapidity  of  his  marches  and  the  dazzling  splendor  of  his 
actions.  But,  then,  he  would  have  ceased  to  be  a  Washington, 
and  have  become  a  Bonaparte^  Better,  ten  thousand  times 
better,  as  it  is ;  since  now,  for  all  ages,  he  is  a  model  patriot 
and  a  model  statesman,  and  not  a  conqueror  merely. 

He  was  bom,  and  through  life  acted  as  if  he  were  bom,  not 
for  himself,  but  for  his  country  and  his  kind.  Early  in  life  so 
deeply  was  he  affected  by  the  sufferings  of  the  people  of  Win- 
chester that  he  wrote :  '  The  supplicating  tears  of  the  women 
and  the  moving  petitions  of  the  men  raelt  me  into  stick  a 
deadly  sorrow  that  I  could  offer  myself  a  wiUmg  sacrifice  to 
the  butchering  enemy j  provided  that  would  contribute  to  the 
people's  ease.^  Grand,  heroic,  glorious,  god-like  sentiment! 
But  how  much  nobler  the  whole  life,  which  this  sublime  senti- 
ment never  ceased  to  animate  and  to  fill  with  a  god-like 
grandeur. 
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We  grant  the  boast  of  the  Frepehman,  that  Washington 
could  not  liave  led  the  grand  army  of  Napoleon  to  Rnesia. 
No !  he  could  far  more  easily  lay  down  his  life  for  a  small  por- 
tion of  the  people  than  he  could  have  sacrificed  that  army  of 
five  hundred  thousand  brave  men  in  such  a  wild  venture  of 
self-aggrandizement.  When  Napoleon  stood  up  for  France, 
and  bade  defiance  to  the  allied  powers  of  Europe  seeking  to 
crush  her,  then  was  he  great  indeed ;  then  was  his  attitude 
inexpressibly  sublime.  When  all  his  tremendous  passions  and 
all  the  terrific  energies  of  his  will  were  made  to  serve  the 
wants,  the  interests  and  the  rights  of  his  country  and  his  race, 
then  did  he  eclipse  Alexander,  and  Csesar,  and  all  other  heroes. 
But  when,  elated  with  success,  he  undertook  to  build  for  him- 
self; when,  in  this  nineteenth  century  of  the  Christian  world,  he 
undertook  to  found  an  universal  empire,  in  imitation  of  Alex- 
ander, and  Csesar,  and  Charlemagne,  then  his  greatness  disap- 
peared. Till  then  he  had  been  '  the  child  of  destiny '  and 
*  the  thunderbolt  of  war ; '  but  then  the  child  of  destiny  met 
his  fate,  and  the  thunderbolt  of  war  shattered  itself  against  the 
eternal  law  — '  He  that  is  greatest  among  you  shall  be  your 
servant.'  So  long,  in  one  word,  as  he  acted  as  if  he  were  bom 
not  for  himself,  but  for  his  country  tod  his  kind,  he  grew  in 
greatness  and  glory  beyond  all  precedent  in  the  annals  of  a 
fallen  world.  But  when,  intoxicated  with  the  fumes  of  his 
great  renown,  he  undertook  to  build  for  himself,  then  be  shnmk 
into  himself —  a  poor,  sordid,  selfish,  shriveled  soul ! 

Grand,  indeed,  inconceivably  grand,  was  the  march  of  the 
army  of  five  hundred  thousand  men  to  Russia,  and,  to  human 
eyes  at  least,  sublime  was  the  position  of  the  great  Napoleon  at 
its  head.  But  how  was  it  when,  on  a  sorry  sledge,  he  flew  back 
to  France,  cowering  beneath  the  awful  gloom  of  the  heavens, 
with  only  a  small,  half-starved  and  half-frozen  fragment  of  his 
grand  army  at  his  heels  ?  It  was  then,  it  was  on  that  ever- 
memorable  occasion,  that  Bonaparte  uttered  the  ever-memo- 
rable words,  '  There  is  but  one  step  from  the  sublime  to  the 
ridiculous.'  In  the  eye  of  Heaven,  perhaps,  he  was  just  as 
ridiculous  while  marching  to  Russia  at  the  head  of  his  grand 
army  as  when  flying  back  to  France  at  the  head  of  a  handful 
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of  followers.  He  had,  even  before  that  terrible  disaster,  taken 
the  ^  one  step  from  the  sublime  to  the  ridiculous.'  He  took 
that  step  precisely  at  the  fatal  moment  when  he  b^an  to  act 
as  if  he  were  born,  not  for  his  country  and  his  kind,  but  solely 
and  exclnsively  for  himself.  That  was  the  awful  moment  at 
which  he  *  fell,  like  fire  from  heaven,'  to  '  rise  no  more.' 

'  Is  this  the  man  of  thousand  thrones, 
Who  strewed  the  earth  with  hostile  bones  ? 

•  «  •  •  •     , 

Since  he,  miscalled  the  Morning  Star, 
Nor  man  nor  fiend  hath  fiedlen  so  far. 

'  Ill-minded  man  t  why  scourge  thy  kind, 

Who  bowed  so  low  the  knee  ? 
By  gazing  on  thyself  grown  blind,  ^ 

Thou  taught'st  the  rest  to  see. 
With  might  unquestioned,  power  to  save. 
Thine  omy  gift  hath  been  the  grave 

To  those  tnat  worshiped  thee ; 
Nor  tiU  thy  faU  could  mortals  guess 
Ambition's  less  than  littleness. 


I  The  poet  says : 

*  Lives  of  great  men  all  remind  us, 
We  can  make  our  lives  sublime.' 

But,  surely,  he  does  not  mean  that  we  may  imitate^  a  Osssar 
or  a  Bonaparte,  a  Newton  or  a  Kepler.  Most  men  do,  in  fact, 
imitate  most  great  men,  as  far  as  such  imitation  is  possible ;  that 
is,  by  acting  as  if  they  were  born,  not  for  their  country  or  their 
race,  but  for  themselves;  and  in  this  way  they  make  their 
I  lives  not  sublime,  but  simply  ridiculous.    The  poet  must 

mean,  then,  that  the  *  lives  of  good  men  all  remind  us  we  can 
make  our  lives  sublime,'  and  in  this  sense  the  words  are  both 
true  and  grand.  No  man  is  little  by  compulsion.  *  Man,' 
says  the  old  adage,  '  is  a  being  of  large  discourse,  looking 
before  and  after.'  Here,  certainly,  we  have  the  grand  preroga- 
tive of  man.  The  mere  animal,  whether  four-legged  or  two- 
«  legged,  lives  in  and  for  the  present  only.  But  while  man,  the 
being  of  large  discourse,  lives  vn  the  present  he  lives  for  the 
future.  And  the  greater  the  future  for  which  he  lives,  the 
greater  is  the  man.  In  various  ways,  and  to  a  certain  extent, 
both  Csdsar  and  Alexander  displayed  this  manly  forecast,  this 
living  for  the  future.  But  yet,  as  heathen  conquerors  and 
heroes,  their  grandest  schemes  looked  to  this  life  merely  —  to 
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this  point  of  space  and  this  moment  of  time.  How  feebly, 
then,  on  how  small  a  scale,  did  they  assert  the  sublime  pre- 
rogative of  man  I  He  alone  is  great  whose  plan  of  life  looks 
from  eternity  to  eternity,  or  whose  heart  beats  in  unison  with 
the  great  heart  of  God.  The  great  man  is  God's  instrument 
and  tool ;  the  good  man  is  his  child  and  heir.  The  good  man, 
seizing  and  holding  fast  the  substance  of  inmiortality  in  hea- 
ven, leaves  it  to  '  the  low  ambition  of  kings '  to  struggle  for  its 
shadow  on  the  earth.  What  though  his  name  be  not  given  to 
the  empty  comers  of  the  world,  or  the  hollow  depths  of  time  1 
His  kingdom  is  above  the  sun!  The  storms  of  time  beat 
beneath  his  throne,  and  his  crown  is  more  unfading  than  the 
stars.  He  alone  is  great.  Great,  not  because  he  has  fulfilled 
the  mission  of  the  great  man,  but  because  he  has  fulfilled  the 
greoit  mission  of  mam,.    ^ 

Every  man  may,  if  he  will,  thus  become  morally  great,  and 
consequently  happy.  *  If,'  says  Hegel,  *  we  go  on  to  cast  a 
look  at  the  fate  of  these  world-historical  persons,  whose  voca- 
tion it  was  to  be  the  agents  of  the  world-spirit,  we  shall  find 
it  to  have  been  no  happy  one.  They  attained  no  calm  enjoy- 
ment; their  whole  life  was  labor  and  trouble;  their  nature, 
was  naught  else  but  their  master-passion.  When  their  object 
is  attained  they  fall  off  like  empty  hulls  from  the  kernel. 
They  die  early,  like  Alexander;  they  are  murdered,  like 
Osesar ;  transported  to  St.  Helena,  like  Napoleon.  This  fear- 
ful consolation  —  that  historical  men  have  not  enjoyed  what 
is  called  happiness,  and  of  which  only  private  life  (and  this 
may  be  passed  under  various  circumstances)  is  capable — this 
consolation  those  may  draw  from  history  who  stand  in  need 
of  it;  and  it  is  craved  by  envy  —  vexed  at  what  is  great  and 
transcendent  —  striving,  therefore,  to  depreciate  it,  and  to  find 
«ome  fiaw  in  it.  Thus,  in  modem  times,  it  has  been  demon- 
strated ad  nauseam  that  princes  are  generally  unhappy  on 
their  thrones ;  in  consideration  of  which  the  possession  of  a 
throne  is  tolerated,  and  men  acquiesce  in  the  fact,  that  not 
themselves  but  the  personages  in  question  are  its  occupants. 
The  free  man,  we  may  observe,  is  not  envious,  but  gladly 
recognizes  what  is  great  and'  exalted,  and  rejoices  that  it 
exists.' 
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Abt.  Vm.— 1.  Plato's  Works.  Vol.  II.  The  RepvUic, 
TimoBtiSj  and  Critias.  (Bohn's  Classical  Library.)  Lon- 
don :  Bohn. 

2.  Aristotle's  Politics  and  Economics.  (Bohn's  Classical 
Library.)    London:  Bohn.* 


In  Raphael's  celebrated  painting,  Tlie  School  of  Athens^ 
j  there  are,  in  various  groups,  madiematicians,  astronomers, 

philosophers,  historians,  poets,  painters,  musicians,  as  well  s& 
artists  of  other  descriptions.  But  the  two  great  central 
figures  of  all  are  Plato  and  Aristotle,  the  two  mighty 
thinkers  who,  in  all  time,  have  held  divided  empire  over  the 
human  mind.  We  can  see  them  now.  Plato,  with  his  broad 
brow,  as  he  stands  on  the  right  of  Aristotle,  holds  the  Tim(BU9 
in  his  left  hand,  and  points  to  heaven  with  the  extended  fore- 
finger of  his  uplifted  right  hand.  Aristotle,  standing  on  the 
left  of  Plato,  holds  the  Nichomachean  Ethics  in  his  left  hand^ 
while  the  extended  palm  and  fingers  of  his  right  hand  are 
turned  toward  the  earth. 

Now,  whether  the  artist  intended  it  or  not,  these  different 
attitudes  or  postures  of  the  two  great  thinkers  symbolize  and 
represent  their  widely-differing  philosophies.    The  finger  of 
Plato  points  to  the  one  essential  Being,  the  supreme  voDc,  by 
which  all  things  were  composed  and  produced,  as  the  source 

1  The  following  article  on  Plato  and  Aristotle  was  prepared  and  delivered 
as  the  Annnal  Address,  July  19th,  of  this  year,  before  the  Fmo  and  Phi 
Gamma  Societies  of  Emory  College,  Oxford,  Ga.  Two  small  portions  of 
the  Address,  making  only  a  small  fraction  of  the  whole,  have  already 
appeared  in  the  pages  of  the  Southern  Reniew.  But  they  are,  neyerthelees^ 
included  in  the  Address,  partly  because  they  are  indispensably  necessary  to 
complete  the  line  of  the  argument,  and  partly  because  the  pressure  of  other 
labors  renders  it  impossible  to  prepare  a  wholly  original  one.  As  nearly  the 
whole  of  the  Address,  however,  is  original,  we  hope  that  the  few  repetitions, 
or  extracts  referred  to,  will  be  pardoned  by  those  few  of  our  readers  who 
may  have  seen  them  before. 
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of  his  sublime  and  spiritual  philosophy.  The  expanded  palm 
and  fingers  of  Aristotle,  on  the  contrary,  are  turned  toward 
the  earth,  in  which  his  philosophy  took  its  rise  and  found  its 
resting  place.  As  Plato  could  never  effect  a  passage  from  the 
One  to  the  manifold,  from  the  infinite  and  eternal  to  the 
finite  and  fleeting,  so  Aristotle  could  never  rise  from  the 
manifold  to  the  One,  from  the  complicated  phenomena  to  the 
one  supreme  noumenon.  The  gulf  between  them  was  impas- 
sable. The  one  easily  soared  into  the  empyrean  heights  of 
speculation;  the  other  always  remained  entangled  in  the  things 
of  time  and  sense.  So  different,  indeed,  was  the  original  cast 
and  constitution  of  their  minds  that  they  naturally  occupied 
the  opposite  poles  of  both,  and  revolved  in  different  spheres 
of  thought.  Is  it  any  wonder,  then,  that  there  should  have 
been  a  collision  between  them,  or  an  everlasting  jar  between 
their  philosophies  i 

Whom  shall  we  follow,  then  —  the  Plato  or  the  Aristotle  of 
all  ages  i  Shall  we,  with  Platonizing  mind,  look  down  with 
proud  contempt  on  '  the  cold  materialism '  of  Aristotle  i  Or, 
with  materialistic  mind,  set  aside  the  sublime  speculations  of 
Plato  as  the  dreams  of  childhood  t  We  can  do  neither,  for,  in 
fact,  we  have  learned  far  too  much  from  both  of  these  great 
teachers  of  the  human  race  to  despise  or  contemn  the  labors 
of  either.  On  the  contrary,  we  admire,  we  love,  we  render 
venerated  homage  to  both.  'We  admire,  we  love,  and  we 
reverence  them,  however,  with  a  difference  as  profound  as  our 
devotion  is  enthusiastic  and  sincere.  Indeed,  if  we  are  not 
very  greatly  mistaken,  it  would  take  two  such  great  men  (or 
mighty  half-men)  to  make  one  man  —  that  is,  one  man  with 
mind,  heart,  soul  and  understanding  complete  in  all  their 
parte  and  powers.  Hence,  for  our  master  in  phUosophy,  we 
take  Plato  and  Aristotle  both  in  one,  and  leave  it  to  the  half- 
men  of  the  world  to  arrange  themselves  in  hostile  camps  and 
carry  on  the  fight  of  partisans  and  disciples.  The  more  we 
read  Plato  the  more  we  read  Aristotle,  and  the  more  we  read 
Aristotle  the  more  we  read  Plato.  And  the  more  we  read 
both  the  more  we  need  the  assistance  of  all  the  great  teachers 
of  mankind. 
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AriBtotle,  say  the  partisans  of  Plato,  was  moved  by  envy, 
or  a  spirit  of  rivalry,  to  criticise  his  great  master.  But  no 
judgment  was  ever  more  superficial  or  false.  Aristotle  was 
bound  to  criticise  Plato.  He  would,  indeed,  have  been  untrue 
to  his  own  nature,  as  well  as  to  the  best  interests  of  mankind, 
if  he  had  not  raised  the  standard  of  revolt  against  the  errors 
of  Plato,  as  Plato  himself  had  raised  it  against  those  of  his 
great  master,  Socrates. 

Socrates  having  declared  that  we  know  nothing,  Plato, 
inspired  by  a  lofty  faith,  raised  the  cry  of  opposition,  exclaim- 
ing, ^  Yet  some.things  are  knowable.'  Now,  of  all  the  truths 
ever  uttered  by  Plato,  the  most  soul-stirring  and  sublime  is 
this :  ^  All  things  are  for  the  sake  of  the  Good ;  and  the  Good 
is  the  cause  of  all  things  beautiful.'  Again  he  says :  ^  Let  us 
declare  the  cause  which  led  the  Supreme  Ordainer  to  produce 
and  compose  the  universe.  He  was  good ;  and  he  who  is  good 
is  exempt  from  envy  (or  malevolence).  Exempt  from  envy,  he 
wished  that  all  things  should  be  as  much  like  himself  as  pos- 
sible.' Thus  did  Plato  strike  a  chord  whose  vibrations  the 
human  mind  will  never  permit  to  cease;  and  a  chord,  too, 
which  gives  the  key-note  to  2^\  the  harmonies  of  the  universe. 
The  moral  fibre  whicn  responds  to  this  sublime  sentiment  is 
more  feeble  in  some  minds  than  in  others.  It  may  have  been 
comparatively  feeble  in  the  soul  of  Aristotle ;  but  still  it  was 
there,  and  gave  forth  no  uncertain  sound  or  dissonant  note. 
In  regard  to  all  such  sublime  truths,  the  habitual  position  of 
Aristotle  may  have  been  on  a  lower  level  than  that  of  Plato, 
but  still  there  was  no  discord  between  them  or  their  philoso- 
phies. It  is  only  when  Plato  descends  into  the  sphere  of  time 
and  sense  that  the  conflict  begins  and  the  discord  rages. 

Tor  Platp,  with  all  his  genius,  makes  sad  havoc  of  society. 
The  institution  of  property  is  abolished^  and  the  family,  with 
all  the  sweet  and  sanctifying  charities  of  home,  is  destroyed. 
The  women  are  required  to  receive  the  education  of  men,  and 
to  do  whatever  may  be  done  by  the  stronger  sex,  whether  as 
warriors,  or  statesmien,  or  legislators.  Wives  and  children  are 
in  common.  All  things  are  turned  out  of  their  natural  chan- 
nels, and  infinite  disorders  reign.    By  such  legislation  and 
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laws  Plato  struck  down  the  most  beneficent  institutions  of 
society,  and  tended  *  to  uproar  the  universal  peace,  and  pour 
the  sweet  milk  of  concord  into  hell.'  His  legislation,  it  is 
true,  was  intended  for  an  ideal  RepMio  only ;  but  that  ideal, 
or  at  least  the  monstrous  principles  of  that  ideal,  have,  in  all 
ages,  disturbed  the  foundations  of  society,  and  laid  some  of  its 
fairest  forms  in  a  mass  of  melancholy  ruins.  The  South,  at 
this  moment,  is  writhing  and  groaning  under  the  desolaidng 
errors  of  Platonism. 

The  great  parent  and  most  portentous  of  these  errors  was 
one  of  method.  Though  Aristotle  was  the  pupil  of  Plato,  he 
rejected  his  rationaUstdo  method  in  the  science  of  politics,  and 
adopted  the  historic  method.  That  is  to  say,  he  did  not  manu- 
facture out  of  the  abstractions  of  his  own  brain  a  form  of  gov- 
ernment which  all  nations  and  all  times  would  do  well  to 
adopt  instead  of  those  in  actual  existence.  He  studied  the 
institutions  of  earth  before  he  presumed  to  reform  them.  He 
studied  the  history — nay,  he  wrote  the  history,  of  no  less  than 
one  hundred  and  fifty-eight, different  republics  before  he  pro- 
ceeded to  lay  down  the  principles  by  which  states  should  be 
governed.  He  looked  into  and  saw  the  reason  of  existing 
institutions  before  he  ventured  to  substitute  his  own  notions 
for  the  wisdom  of  past  ages,  or  the  abstract  logic  of  the  closet 
for  the  practical  logic  of  events.  He  had  learned  that  institu- 
tions and  governments  must  grow,  and  that  they  can  not  be 
made  to  order  —  at  least  without  the  ruin  of  stat^.  Hence, 
instead  of  calling  down  fire  from  heaven  to  smelt  existing 
institutions  and  governments  in  the  furnace  of  theory,  and 
re-cast  them  in  the  moulds  of  abstract  reason,  he  permitted 
and  encouraged  their  natural  growth  and  development  out  of 
the  wants  and  necessities,  the  habits  and  the  customs  of  the 
people.  Hence  his  reformg  were  never  revolutioniuy.  On  the 
contrary,  they  merely  assisted  at  the  slow  and  gradual  births 
of  time,  and  helped  to  deliver  those  new  creations,  or  rather 
those  new  ^(ms/ormationsqf  the  oldj  which  internal  changes 
in  the  views,  opinions  and  sentiments  of  mankind  had  ren- 
dered necessary.  Such  was  the  cautious,  the  conservative,  the 
inductive  and  the  profoundly  wise  method  of  Aristotle  in  the 
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ficience  of  politics,  wliich  has  been  very  properly  called  *  the 
historic  method.' 

Diametrically  opposed  to  this  was  the  ^  rationalistic  method ' 
of  Plato.  This  method  had  its  roots  in  a  profound  ignorance 
of  human  nature.  Plato  did  not  know  that  man  is  a  fallen 
being,  or,  if  he  did,  he  did  not  begin  to  comprehend  the  awful 
depth  and  misery  of  his  fall.  Hence  he  believed  that  no  one, 
however  wicked,  is  ever  willingly  deprived  of  the  truth,  and 
that,  consequently,  the  light  of  knowledge  alone  is  sufficient 
to  regenerate  and  save  the  world.  He  believed,  in  one  word, 
that  the  manifold  and  monstrous  disorders  of  the  world  are 
due,  not  so  much  to  the  inherent  depravity  and  wickedness  of 
human  nature,  as  to  the  external  forms  and  arrangements  of 
society.  Hence  he  imagined  that  in  order  to  regenerate  the 
world  and  renew  the  face  of  society,  it  was  only  necessary  to 
re-cast  its  institutions  and  impart  the  all-healing  light  of 
knowledge !  He  imagined,  in  particular,  that  all  the  frightfal 
wrongs  and  disturbances  which  grew  out  of  the  inordinate  love 
of  property  were  due,  not  to  tie  weakness  and  depravity  of 
the  human  heart,  but  exclusively  to  the  institution  of  property 
itself.  Hence,  to  abolish  this  institution,  and  to  make  all 
things  common,  would,  in  his  opinion,  cure  all  such  frightftil 
wrongs,  and  disturbances,  and  convulsions.  Again,  he  fancied 
that  ^e  quarrels  and  wars  of  men  about  their  wives  and  chil- 
dren were  due,  not  to  the  violence  of  their  corrupt  passions, 
but  only  to  the  institution  of  the  family.  Hence  that  most 
sacred  and  that  most  sanctifying  of  all  the  institutions  of 
society  must  go  down  before  the  stem  logic  of  Plato's  method ; 
and,  in  his  ideal  Republic,  there  is,  consequently,  a  community 
of  wives  and  children  I  Thus  did  this  great  man,  groping  in 
darkness  as  to  the  real  cause  of  evils,  strike  down  the  most 
beneficent  institutions  on  earth,  with  a  view  to  banish  all  dis- 
orders from  society,  and  restore  a  reign  of  perfect  peace  and 
prosperity,  tranquillity  and  happiness  to  the  children  of  men. 
Such,  as  we  learn  from  the  fifth  book  of  Yiis^JiepubliCj  was  the 
lofty  design,  the  great  end  and  aim  of  the  reforms  of  Plato,  or 
the  revolutionary  principles  of  his  philosophy. 
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• 
It  is  probable  that  Plato,  the  grand  creator  of  new  forms  oft 

society,  was  occasionally  made  to  feel  the  more  practical  wis- 
dom of  his  great  pupil.  It  is  certain  that  he  pronounced  Aris- 
totle *  the  mind  of  his  school.'  Indeed,  in  the  sphere  of  politics, 
Aristotle  was  the  mind,  not  only  of  his  school,  bnt  of  all  anti- 
quity and  of  all  ages.  As  Archimedes  was  the  mathematician, 
and  Hipparchus  the  astronomer,  so  was  Aristotle  the  political 
philosopher  of  the  ancient  world.  *  The  divines  of  our  day,' 
says  Archbishop  Whately, '  might  learn  much  from  the  Ethics 
of  Aristotle.'  They  might  learn  much  more  from  his  Politics. 
That  is,  provided  they  have  a  capacity  to  learn,  and  are  not, 
like  our  Northern  divines,  already  so  wise  in  their  own  conceits 
as  to  render  any  further  progress  in  knowledge  impossible. 
Aristotle's  Politics  is,  indeed,  the  great  store-house  of  political 
wisdom,  from  which  the  Montesquieus,  the  Bacons,  and  the 
Burkes  of  all  subsequent  ages  have  drawn  immense  supplies. 
It  is,  in  fact,  the  greatest  monument  of  political  wisdom  which 
the  world  has  ever  seen.  If  it  was  not  inspired  by  the  truth 
of  the  Almighty,  as  well  as  by  the  profound  meditations  of  the 
great  Stagirite,  it  is  certain  that  its  doctrines,  as  well  as  its 
method,  were  ratified  nnd  confirmed  by  Him  who  *  knew  what 
is  in  man,'  and  who  '  spake  as  never  man  spake.' 

The  humble  Nazarene  had,  of  course,  studied  neither  the 
Hepuhlic  of  Plato  nor  the  Politics  of  Aristotle.  Yet  in  his 
teachings  are  the  doctrines  of  Aristotle  respecting  the  institu- 
tion of  property,  the  constitution  of  the  family,  and  the  posi- 
tion of  woman,  recognized  as  true,  and  solemnly  enjoined  on 
his  followers.  While  his  theosophy  was  unspeakably  more 
spiritual  and  sublime  than  that  of  Plato,  his  practical  and 
worldly  wisdom  was  infinitely  more  profound  than  that  of 
Aristotle.  Indeed,  there  were  in  the  mind  of  Jesus,  on  one 
side,  the  minds  of  many  Platos,  and,  on  the  other  side,  the 
minds  of  many  Aristotles.  He  contained  the  Platos  and  the 
Aristotles  of  history  as  the  sun  contains  its  rays  or  the  ocean 
its  waves.  If,  then,  the  legislators  of  France  and  America 
had  only  followed  the  simple  word  of  Jesus,  instead  of  the 
method  of  Plato,  it  had  been  infinitely  better  for  both  countries. 
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• 
'    Aristotle  had  one  great  dieciple  in  France,  the  celebrated 

Montesquieu.  His  great  work,  The  Spirit  of  Zawsj  is  a 
magnificent  monument  to  the  genius  of  his  master.  His  repu- 
tation was  immense.  But  yet  a  few,  and  a  few  only,  could 
really  appreciate  its  transcendent  value  and  importance.  All 
the  rest  took  the  reputation  of  Montesquieu  upon  trust.  The 
IVench  people,  as  a  general  thing,  may  have  been  dazzled  by 
his  wit  5  they  were  certainly  not  penetrated  by  his  wisdom. 
Indeed,  until  the  dreap  of  Plato  be  realized  —  that  is,  until  a 
nation  of  philosophers  shall  arise  —  no  such  work  as  27ie  Spirit 
of  Laws  —  the  result  of  a  long  life  of  profound  study  —  can 
be  generally  appreciated,  or  even  comprehended.  Hence  the 
reign  of  Montesquieu  was  as  brief  as  it  was  brilliant,  and  as 
limited  or  partial  in  its  influence  as  it  was  brief.  His  star  soon 
sank  beneath  the  horizon ;  and  that  of  Kousseau  —  the  great 
disciple  of  Plato  —  rose  high  in  the  ascendant,  captivating  the 
hearts  and  firing  the  imaginations  of  all  men  with  wild  and 
yisionary  schemes  of  Jbrm.  The  veiy  first  sentence  of  the 
Social  CorU/ra/st  —  *  All  men  are  bom  free,  and  yet  we  every 
where  behold  them  in  chains '  —  announced,  at  the  very  out- 
set, an  uncompromising  war  against  all  that  was  sacred  and 
all  that  was  established  among  men. 

^  If  there  had  been  no  Bousseau,'  says  Napoleon  Bonaparte, 
'  there  would  have  been  no  French  revolution.'  '  This,'  as  Mr. 
Buckle  says,  ^  is  certainly  an  exaggeration  ;'  but  (he  truly  adds) 
the  influence  of  Kousseau  was,  during  the  latter  half  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  most  extraordinary.  In  1765  Hume  writes 
from  Paris :  ^  It  is  impossible  to  express  or  imagine  the  enthu- 
siasm in  his  favor ;  ...  no  person  ever  so  much  engaged 
their  attention  as  Bousseau.  Yoltaire,  and  every  body,  else  is 
quite  eclipsed  by  him.' 

Montesquieu  was  forgotten,  and  all  his  wisdom  was  obsolete. 
The  madness  of  Bousseau,  on  the  other  hand,  was  contagious, 
.and  raged  with  the  fury  of  a  devouring  pestilence.  The  source 
of  his  wonderful  influence  is  no  secret.  *  He  would  have  done 
nothing,  of  course,  if  he  had  not  spoken  to  a  nation  of  Bous- 
seaus.  He  was,  indeed,  the  French  Egotism  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  raising  its  hideous  head  amid  ten  thousand  hideous 
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abuses,  and  crying, "  down  with  them  1"  No  wonder,  then,  that 
millions  of  little  Kousseaus  should  shout,  "  down  with  theml" 
Neither  the  savage  Rousseau  who  spoke,  nor  the  savage  Rous- 
seaus  who  listened,  cared  to  weigh  the  reasons  of  any  thing 
that  existed,  or  to  distinguish  between  the  good  and  the  bad.' 
Montesquieu  had  taught  this  necessary  wisdom,  but  this  wis- 
dom was  obsolete^  The  Rousseau  reigned,  and  ruin  marked 
his  path.  I 

^  In  America,'  says  De  Tocqueville,  *  every  one  shuts  himself 
up  in  his  own  breast,  and,  from  that  point,  affects  to  judge  the 
world.'  This  he  calls  '  the  American  method ;'  but  it  is  not 
peculiar  to  this  country.  We  have,  indeed,  learned  it  from 
Rouleau,  the  great  intellectual  monarch  of  France.  'I  shall 
siippose  myself,'  says  Rousseau, '  in  the  Lyceum  at  Athens,  with 
Plato  and  Xenocrates  for  judges,  and  the  human  species  for 
an  audience.'  With  such  judges,  and  with  such  an  audience,  he 
exclaims, '  O  man  I  of  whatsoever  country  thou  mayest  be,  or 
whatever  thy  opinions,  listen,  and  hear  thy  history,  such  as  I 
have  read  it,  not  \n  the  books  of  thy  kind,  which  are  liars,  but  in 
the  book  of  nature,  wnich  never  lies.'  That  is  to  say,  O  hnman 
species !  listen,  not  to  any  of  the  books  of  thy  kind,  which  are 
liars,  but  only  to  the  book  of  J.  J.  Rousseau,  which  never  lies. 
Since,  then,  J.  J.  Rousseau  is  no  longer  one  of  the  human 
species,  to  what  species  shall  we  liken  him?  May  we  not 
fancy,  indeed,  that,  in  this  wonderful  transformation  and 
enlargement  of  himself,  his  feet  strike  the  floor  of  the  pit,  and 
his  etrs  shoot  beyond  the  fixed  stars  ?  Bray  on,  O  most 
admirable  orator  of  the  human  race !  and  let  Plato  sit  in  judg- 
ment on  his  long-eared  disciple. 

Such  was  the  miserable  ^otist  whose  writings  have  con- 
vulsed two  continents' —  Europe  and  America.  The  Ameri- 
cans, it  is  true,  did  not  read  the  writings  of  Rousseau ;  but 
then  Thomas  Jeffersop,  ^the  most  powerful  advocate  that 
democracy  has  ever  sent  forth,'*  was  the  disciple  of  Rous- 
seau, as  Rousseau  was  the  disciple  of  Plato.  Mr.  Jefferson 
abhorred  Montesquieu  as  much  as  he  admired  Rousseau.  He 
left  behind  him,  with  notes  of  his  own,  a  well-thumbed  copy 

2  De  Tocqueville. 
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of  the  Social  Contractj  and  caused  an  attack  on  the  Spirit  of 
Zaw8  to  be  translated  from  the  French  and  published  in  this 
country  for  the  benefit  of  our  young  men,  as  if  they  were  in 
danger  from  the  profound  work  of  Montesquieu.  They  were, 
indeed,  in  far  greater  danger  from  the  spirit  of  J.  J.  Bousseau, 
or  the  spirit  of  the  devil,  than  from  the  Spirit  of  La/W8. 
Always  as  sanguine  and  as  visionary  as  a  Frenchman,  Mr. 
Jefferson  infinitely  preferred  the  rabid  radicalism  of  the  Social 
Contract  to  the  profound,  practical  wisdom  of  the  Spirit  of 
Laws.  But  while  Mr.  Jefferson  so  greatly  admired  the  doc- 
trines of  J.  J.  Bousseau,  he  freely  dissented  from  those  of 
Jesus.  *  Jesus  says  so  and  so,'  writes  Mr.  Jefferson,  *  but  / 
differ  from  Jesus.'  '  I,'  Thomas  Jefferson,  *  differ  from  Jesus! ' 
So  much  the  worse,  of  course,  for  the  Savior  of  the  world  1 

However  strange  it  may  seem,  the  real  contest  in  this  country 
was.  Whether  Jefferson  or  Jesus  should  be  the  Savior  of  the 
New  World.  ^  Servants,  obey  your  masters,'  said  Jesus ;  but 
Thomas  Jefferson  differed  from  Jesus.  He  said,  '  If  servants 
disobey  their  masters  —  nay,  if  they  rise  up  against  the  lives 
of  their  masters,  the  Almighty  has  no  attribute  which,  in  such 
a  contest,  could  induce  him  to  take  sides  with  the  whites.'  If 
so,  then  all  the  attributes  of  God  must  side,  not  with  the  word 
of  Jesus,  but  with  the  word  of  Thomas  Jefferson.  We  are 
not  at  all  surprised  at  such  a  sentiment  from  the  lips  of  Mr. 
Jefferson,  who  valued  his  03vn  word  so  much  more  highly  than 
the  word  of  Christ.  But  what  shall  we  say  of  that  immense 
swarm  of  Northern  divines  who,  like  Dr.  Way  land  #-  the 
*  Author  of  the  Moral  Science '  for  the  Universe  —  were  accus- 
tomed to  quote  Mr.  Jefferson  to  the  effect  that  all  the  attri- 
butes of  God  sanction,  not  the  word  of  his  Son,  but  the  conduct 
of  rebels,  and  cut-throats,  and  murderers  ?  The  very  least  that 
can  be  said  is,  that  they  deserted  Jesus  to  camp  with  Jefferson, 
and  that  there,  in  league  with  all  the  powers  of  darkness,  they 
preached  the  most  unchristian  war  the  world  has  ever  seen. 
And  the  great  lesson  it  teaches  is,  that  in  the  word  of  Jesus, 
and  in  the  word  of  Jesus  alone,  is  the  safety  of  society,  as  well 
as  the  salvation  of  souls. 
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The  divines  of  this  country  might  have  learned  much  from 
the  Politics  of  Aristotle ;  that  is,  if  they  had  not  been  ren- 
dered so  incurably  wise  in  their  own  conceits,  by  the  shallow 
teachings  of  J.  J.  Eousseau  and  Thomas  Jefferson.  As  it 
was,  they  scouted  Aristotle  from  their  presence — the  old 
heathen  1  —  as  utterly  unworthy  to  associate  with  such  won- 
derful illuminati  as  themselves.  With  an  ignorance  equal  to 
their  conceit  they  denounced  him  as  one  who,  living  in  the 
midst  of  slaves,  blindly  advocated  not  only  the  institution  of 
slavery,  but  also  all  the  barbarous  customs  therewith  connected. 
If  they  had  only  condescended  to  look  into  his  immortal  work 
they  would  have  discovered  that  he  condemned  the  barbarous 
custom,  then  universally  prevalent,  of  reducing  prisoners  of 
war  to  a  state  of  servitude — a  custom  which,  long  after  it  had 
ceased  in  his  own  age  and  country,  was  approved  by  the 
modem  philanthropy  of  Locke,  and  that,  too,  in  a  treatise 
which  Mr.  Jefferson  pronounces  *  the  best  work  on  govern- 
ment ever  written.'  The  work  of  Locke  possessed,  at  least  for 
Mr.  Jefferson,  the  very  great  merit,  that  it  as  certainly  led 
the  way  to  the  Social  Contract  of  J.  J.  Rousseau  as  did  the 
Politics  of  Aristotle  to  the  conservative  views  of  the  Gospel 
of  Christ. 

We  speak  advisedly.  Aristotle  was,  in  the  wilderness  of 
this  world,  the  great  forerunner  of  Christ  in  the  sphere  of 
social  relations  and  duties.  And  all  have  found  it  so  who 
have  studied  his  Politics  half  as  carefully,  patiently  and  pro- 
foundly as  he  had  studied  the  great  lessons  of  history  and  expe- 
rience. Read,  for  example,  one  such  student  of  his  works 
who,  in  spite  of  all  his  English  prejudices  against  slavery, 
was  compelled  to  bow  to  the  superior  wisdom  of  Aristotle. 

*  It  is,'  says  he,  in  his  Introduction  to  the  Politics  of  Aristotle, 

*  with  a  trembling  hand  that  I  touch  the  delicate  subject  of 
slavery ;  an  undertaking  to  which  nothing  could  encourage  me 
but  the  utmost  confidence  in  the  humanity,  as  well  as  in  the  judg- 
ment, of  my  author.  First  of  all,  Aristotle  expressly  condemns 
the  cruel  practice,  prevalent  in  his  own  d  ays,  of  ens!  aving  prison- 
ers of  war ;  secondly,  he  declares,  in  the  most  explicit  terms, 
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an  filaves  fairly  entitled  to  freedom,  whenever  it  clearly  appears 
that  they  are  fitly  qualified  for  enjoying  it.  But  the  benefits 
conferred  on  men,  he  observes,  must  in  all  cases  be  limited  by 
their  capacities  for  receiving  them ;  and  these  capacities  are 
themselves  limited  by  the  exigencies  and  necessities  of  onr 
present  imperfect  condition.  ...  In  the  relation  of  mas- 
ter and  servant,  the  benefit  of  the  servant  or  slave  is  a  neces- 
sary result,  since  he  only  is  naturally  and  justly  a  slave  whose 
powers  are  competent  to  mere  bodily  labor ;  who  is  capable 
of  listening  to  reason,  but  incapable  of  exercising  that  sover- 
eign faculty ;  and  whose  weakness  and  short-sightedness  are 
so  great  that  it  is  safer  for  him  to  be  guided  and  governed 
through  life  by  the  prudence  of  another.  But  let  it  always 
be  remembered  that  '^  one  class  of  men  ought  to  have  the 
qualifications  requisite  for  masters  before  another  can  either 
fitly  or  usefully  be  employed  as  slaves."  Government,  then  — 
not  only  civil,  but  domestic — is  a  most  serious  duty,  a  most 
sacred  trust — a  trust  the  very  nature  of  which  is  totally 
incompatible  with  the  supposed  inalienable  right  of  all  men 
to  be  self-governed.' 

Behold,  then,  the  difference  between  Aristotle  and  Locke. 
Aristotle  expressly  condemns  the  cruel  practice,  though  preva- 
lent in  his  own  day  and  country,  of  enslaving  prisoners  of 
war.  Locke,  on  the  contrary,  expressly  approves  this  cruel 
practice,  though  it  had  long  ceased  in  his  own  age  and  nation. 
*  There  is,'  says  he,  *  another  sort  of  servants,  which  by  a  pecu- 
liar manner  we  call  slaves,  who,  being  captives  in  a  just  war, 
are  by  the  rights  of  nature  subjected  to  the  absolute  dominion 
and  arbitrary  power  of  their  masters.  These  men  having,  as 
I  say,  forfeited  their  lives,  and  with  them  their  liberties,  and  lost 
their  estates,  and  being  in  a  state  of  slavery,  not  capable  of 
any  property,  cannot  in  that  state  be  considered  as  any  part  of 
civil  society.'  (Locke's  Works,  vol.  ii.,p.  181.)  How  strangely 
this  sounds !  It  sounds,  indeed,  as  if  the  liberal  Locke  and  the 
slavish  Aristotle  had  interchanged  their  ages  and  countries, 
as  well  as  their  maxims  and  principles.  But  when  was  a 
philanthropist  of  the  school  of  Locke  or  Rousseau  ever  able 
to  follow  his  own  principles  as  far  as  the  end  of  his  nose  ? 
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Aristotle,  fortunately,  knew  nothing  about  the  fine  rhetoric 
of  Locke,  and  Bousseau,  and  Jefferson,  that  ^  all  men  are 
created  free  and  equal.'  He  knew  not  how  they  were  created. 
He  only  knew  men  as  he  actually  saw  them  in  the  world 
around  him,  and  prescribed  for  them  as  they  are.  He  knew 
that,  in  fact,  some  men  are  enlightened  and  strong,  while 
others  are  blind  and  weak.  'He  knew,  indeed,  that  some  men 
are  so  blind  and  so  weak  in  their  intellectual  and  moicd 
powers  that  they  needed  the  guidance  and  control  of  others'. 
Capable  of  listening  to  reason,  ];)ut  incapable  of  exercising  that 
sovereign  faculty,  he  believed  that  their  guidance  and  control 
was  ^  a  most  serious  duty,  a  most  sacred  trust,'  which  the 
enlightened  and  the  strong  were  bound  to  discharge  for  them, 
until  such  times,  at  least,  as  they  could  be  qualified  and  fitted 
for  the  enjoyment  of  the  inestimable  boon  of  freedom.  Thus 
the  good  of  the  slave,  as  well  as  of  the  master  —  nay,  the  good 
of  all  men  —  was  the  one  beneficent  and  all-embracing  prin- 
ciple of  his  philosophy.  Yet  the  purblind  and  radical  disci- 
ples of  Rousseau,  who,  as  regardless  of  the  good  of  all  men  as 
they  were  of  the  word  of  God,  would  follow  their  heartless 
abstractions  through  seas  of  fraternal  blood,  never  grew  tired 
of  denouncing  '  the  barbarism '  of  Aristotle,  or  the  system  of 
slavery  which  he  advocated.  Such  were  the  Christian  philan- 
thropists of  the  North,  as  they  called  themselves  —  the  Sew- 
ards,  the  Sumners,  the  Chases,  the  Waylands,  the  Beechers, 
the  Cheevers,  the  Hodges,  and  the  Mcllvaines  of  the  late  war. 
But,  after  all,  they  knew  as  little  about  the  sublime  humanity 
of  the  grand  old  heathen,  Aristotle,  as  a  hog  does  about  the 
harmony  of  the  heavens.  The  depth  and  the  consistency  of 
his  views,  or  the  profound,  practical  wisdom  of  his  philos- 
ophy, could  absolutely  find  no  place  in  minds  shattered  by 
their  anarchic  maxims  of  government,  and  dazzled  into  blind- 
ness by  the  blaze  of  their  grand  abstractions. 

'  It  was,'  says  M.  Guizot,  *  the  dominant  idea  of  the  last  cen- 
tury, that  governments  and  institutions  make  the  people.^ 
And  this  idea,  we  may  add,  had  its  roots  in  the  error  which 
Gnizot  himself  expressly  sanctions,  that '  the  inward  is  reformed 
by  the  outward.'    Reform  the  outward,  then,  says  he,  and  the 
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inward  will  be  refonnedl  This  was  precisely  the  great  error 
of  Plato,  as  well  as  of  the  PhilosopherB,  the  Encjclopsddists 
and  the  Economists  of  the  last  century.  Despising,  as  they 
did,  the  teachings  of  the  Bible,  they  had  no  conception  of  the 
real  source  of  the  degradation  and  misery  of  the  human  race, 
nor  the  magnitude  of  the  obstacles  which  that  degradation 
and  misery  opposed  to  all  their  schemes  of  reform.  Having 
never  comprehended  the  awfal  depths  of  the^sin,  the  sorrow 
and  the  bondage  of  man  as  he  is  by  nature,  they  made  haste 
to  swallow  that  great  and  flattering  lie  of  the  devil,  that  ^  all 
men  are  bom  free  and  equal.'  Hence  they  fondly  imagined 
that  ^  governments  and  institutions '  could  transform  '  the  peo- 
ple,' and  restore  them  to  their  primitive  perfection  and  happi- 
ness. Or,  in  other  words,  that '  the  outward  could  reform  the 
inward.'  Ascribing,  as  they  did,  the  evils  of  society  to  bad 
institutions  and  governments,  they  dreamed  that  it  was  only 
necessary  to  organize  society  on  better  principles  in  order  to 
regenerate  the  human  race. 

'  If  the  men  of  the  Revolution,'  says  De  Tocqueville,  *  were 
more  irreligious  than  we  are,  they  had  an  admirable  fault 
which  we  lack  —  they  believed  in  themselves.^  Ay,  that  was 
their  most  admirable  fault — they  did  not  believe  in  God,  nor 
in  his  word ;  they  believed  in  themselves.  Hence,  as  De  Tocque- 
ville says:  *They  had  a  robust  faith  in  man's  perfectibility 
and  power ;  they  were  eager  for  his  glory,  and  trustful  in  his 
virtue.  .  .  .  They  had  no  dovbt  thai  they  were  (ippointed 
to  transform  society  <md  regenerate  the  hitman  race? 

We  might  fill  a  volume  with  their  short  and  easy  methods 
for  the  regeneration  of  the  human  race.  Nothing  seemed 
more  easy  to  their  illuminated  minds.  Hence  they  could  only 
wonder  at  the  blindness  and  folly  of  all  past  legislation  and 
laws.  *  Their  contempt  for  the  past,'  says  De  Tocqueville, 
*  was  unbounded.'  If  anything  could  be  more  wonderful  than 
their  '  contempt  for  the  past,'  it  was  their  glowing,  their  exult- 
ant hopes  for  the  future.  The  entire  face  of  society  was  about 
to  be  suddenly  transformed  and  illuminated  by  them,  so  that, 
at  least,  after  the  weary  revolution  of  so  many  dark,  growing 
ages,  the  universe  was  about  to  be  delivered  from  all  its  vices 
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and  woes,  from  all  its  ignorance  and  degradation,  and  that, 
too,  by  themselves. 

Even  ^  the  god-like  Tnrgot,'  as  he  is  called  by  Anstin,  in  the 
Province  of  JvHsprudenceyhsA  this  unbonnded  confidence 
in  the  efficacy  of  his  method  for  the  r^eneration  of  the  human 
race.  ^  I  will  venture  to  answer,'  said  he  to  the  king,  whose 
illustrious  minister  he  was,  ^  that  in  ten  years  the  nation  will 
be  so  thoroughly  altered  that  you  shall  not  know  it,  and  that, 
in  point  of  enlightenment,  morality,  loyalty,  and  patriotism, 
it  will  surpass  every  other  nation  in  the  world.  Ohildren  tiow 
ten  years  old  will  then  be  men,  trained  in  ideas  of  love  for 
their  country,  submissive  to  authority  from  conviction,  not 
from  fear,  charitable  to  th^r  fellow-countrymen,  habituated 
to  obey  and  respect  the  voice  of  justice.'  Grand  and  glorious 
prospect  I  Magnificent  promise !  But,  in  poi;nt  of  fact,  the 
people  of  France,  instead  of  being  so  suddenly  transformed 
into  angels,  were,  in  less  than  ten  years,  devouring  each  other 
with  the  ferocity  of  demons. 

Turgot  was,  unquestionably,  the  most  enlightened  philoso- 
pher of  France.  Profoundly  versed  in  all  human  lore — in 
science,  in  languages,  in  Uterature,  in  history,  and  in  philoso- 
phy, he  was,  nevertheless,  little  better  than  a  Platonic  dreamer 
in  regard  to  man's  social  condition  and  destiny.  Blind  amid 
the  very  blaze  of  noon,  he  hoped  to  convert  France  into  a  para- 
dise in  less  than  ten  years,  and  in  less  than  ten  years  he  saw 
it  converted  into  a  pidemonium.  The  high  and  all-powerful 
position  he  occupied,  as  the  ruling  minister  of  State,  had  long 
been  the  object  of  his  lofty  ambition ;  and  when,  at  last,  he 
reached  the  throne  of  power,  all  hearts  rejoiced  in  his  eleva- 
tion. '  Ko  man,'  says  Yoltaire,  his  friend  and  admirer,  ^  ever 
came  into  the  ministry  better  announced  by  the  public  voice ' 
than  did  Turgot.  Infinite  expectations  wete  founded  on  his 
supposed  wisdom  and  statesmanship.  Malesherbes,  his  illus- 
trious co-minister  and  friend,  did  not  hesitate  to  express  the 
opinion,  that  he  united  ^  the  heart  of  a  L'Hopital  with  the 
head  of  a  Bacon.'  But  Malesherbes  lived  to  correct  his  error. 
*  M.  Turgot  and  myself,'  said  he, '  were  very  honest  men,  very 
well  informed,  and  passionate  for  the  public  good.    Who 
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would  have  thought  that  thej  could  have  done  better  than  to 
choose  us  ?  JBoweveTj  we  onl/i/  knew  men  from  hooks^  cmdj 
wcmting  shiU  in  affairs^  we  ad/nrnmtered  hadly.  Without 
wishing  ity  withovi  knowing  ity  we  home  contributed  to  the 
SevohUion? 

True,  they  only  knew  men  from  books  —  ay,  from  all  books 
except  the  Book.  Despising  the  voice  of  Him  who  knew  what 
is  in  man,  they  ^  administered  badly.'  So  profound,  indeed, 
was  Tuigot's  ignorance  of  men  as  they  are  in  themselves  that 
he  imagined  that  all  abuses,  all  prejudices,  all  passions,  and 
all  obstacles,  would  readily  yield  to  the  magic  of  his  methods. 
Hence,  with  the  force  of  a  Hercules,  he  threw  himself  against 
France;  but  finding  the  reaction  equal  to  the  action,  and 
France  being  the  greater  of  the  two,  *  the  god-like'  was  hurled 
from  the  throne  of  power  and  perished  miserably,  with  all  his 
fine  Platonic  schemes,  in  the  dark  abyss  of  disappointed  hopes. 
He,  too,  had  dreamed  that  he  was  ^  appointed  to  transform 
society  and  regenerate  the  human  race.'  But  he  only  caused 
a  contemporary  to  say, '  that  of  all  the '  abuses  of  a  great 
nation  the  greatest  is  when,  without  a  mission,  men  come  to 
reform  abuses.' 

Such,  precisely,  has  been  the  great  abuse  under  which  this 
American  world  of  ours  has  groaned,  and  given  '  signs  of  woe ' 
that  ^  all  is  lost.'  For  here,  too,  as  in  France,  men  have  come, 
without  a  mission,  to  reform  abuses.  So  completely,  indeed, 
has  the  history  of  France  repeated  itself  in  this  country  that 
our  fate  is  perfectly  described  in  the  very  words  which  the 
great  Frenchman,  M.  De  Tocqueville,  applies  to  the  reformers 
and  the  ruin  of  his  own  nation.  '  Their  contempt  for  the 
past,'  says  he, '  was  unbounded.'  Hence,  starting  from  this 
idea,  from  this  boundless  contempt  of  the  past, '  they  set  to 
work  to  demolish  every  institution,  however  old  and  time- 
honored,  which  seemed  inconsistent  with  the  symmetry  of 
their  plans.'  But  what,  according  to  M.  De  Tocqueville,  con- 
stituted this  admirable  *  symmetry  of  their  plans'!  There 
was,  says  he,  in  their  plans  of  reform  but  one  dominant  idea 
and  one  ruling  passion. 
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This  one  dominant  idea,  Bays  he,  was  the  all-absorbing  ^  idea 
of  equality.'  And  the  manner  in  which  they  applied  this  one 
idea,  so  as  to  complete  '  the  symmetry  of  their  plans,'  verified 
the  word  of  Aristotle,  that  the  great  *  cause  of  sedition,'  or  the 
ruin  of  States,  is  '  the  idea  of  equality.'  *  The  French,'  said 
Napoleon,  *  care  nothing  for  liberty;  they  only  love  equality.' 
The  North,  in  like  manner,  have  *  cared  nothing  for  liberty; 
they  have  only  loved  equality; '  and  equality  they  have  deter- 
mined to  have,  though  it  has  cost  the  best  blood  of  millions. 
They  have  not  loved  their  fellow-men  ;  they  have  only  loved 
equality;  and  to  this  Phantom,  to  this  Moloch  of  the  imagina- 
tion, they  have  sacrificed  millions  of  human  beings. 

Or,  more  properly  speaking,  they  have  loved  nothing ;  they 
have  only  hated  inequality ;  and  this  hatred  was  their  one 
ruling  passion.  *  Of  all  the  passions  of  the  Revolution,'  says 
De  Tocqueville, '  the  deepest  and  most  solidly  rooted  was  a 
violent  and  unquenchable  hatred  of  inequality.'  Hence  it 
was  that  Rousseau,  the  great  apostle  of  this  new  religion  of 
hate,  swore  that  9^  *  all  men  were  created  equal,'  so  all  the 
powers  of  heaven,  and  earth,  and  hell,  should  be  moved  to 
restore  all  men  to  their  original  equality.  Hence  it  was  that 
Raynal,  the  prophet  of  this  new  religion  of  hate,  exclaimed, 
*  When  will  the  angel  of  Extermination  come  to  beat  down 
all  that  elevates  itself,  and  reduce  all  to  one  level  ? '  This 
prayer,  or  rather  this  diabolical  imprecation,  of  Raynal  (which 
was  that  of  France  herself)  was  soon  answered.  The  angel  of 
Extermination  appeared  in  1789,  and  swept  the  earth  as  with 
the  besom  of  destruction.  Again,  in  answer  to  the  like  awftil 
prayer,  or  diabolical  imprecation,  of  the  North,  the  angel  of 
Extermination  hovered  over  the  South  in  1861,  with  war, 
pestilence  and  famine  in  his  wings.  In  return,  we  as  fer- 
vently exclaim,  *  When  will  the  angel  of  Mercy  come  to  pre- 
serve all  that  God  has  exalted,  and,  at  the  same  time,  elevate 
all  that  debases  itself?' 

In  ten  thousand  ways,  and  from  the  very  dawn  of  civiliza- 
tion, have  men  been  at  work  on  the  mere  outside  of  society, 
just  as  if  they  did  know  that  its  life,  and  its  power,  and  its 
freedom,  and  its  glory,  must  come  from  within.    In  times  and 
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ways  without  number  have  they  reformed  ^  the  outward,'  and 
then  dreamed,  like  Plato  and  Guizot,  that  ^  the  outward  would 
reform  the  inward.'  In  one  eternal  round  have  they  rung  all 
possible  changes  on  all  possible  forms  of  government,  hoping 
to  find  one,  at  least,  that  would  ^  make  the  people '  what  they 
ought  to  be.  But  to  change  the  form  or  the  posture  of  the 
body  politic  has  brought  a  temporary  relief  only,  not  a  radical 
cure.  So  great,  indeed,  is  the  weakness  and  the  misery  of 
man  that  any  form,  sooner  or  later,  becomes  intolerably  cor- 
rupt, and  has  to  be  replaced  by  some  other.  Monarchies, 
aristocracies  and  democracies  have  chased  each  other,  in  every 
variety  of  form  and  order  of  succession,  across  the  grand  pan- 
orama of  history,  rising  and  falling  by  turns,  first  raising  to 
heaven  and  then  sinking  to  hell  the  hopes  of  a  fallen  world. 
All  forms  are  successes,  and  all  are  failures — temporary  suc^ 
cesses  and  ultimate  failures.  To-day  the  success  of  democracy 
fills  the  world  with  the  illusions  of  hope ;  to-morrow  its  failure 
covers  the  world  with  the  gloom  of  despair.  ^  What  shadows 
we  are !  What  shadows  we  pursue  1 '  God  only  is  real.  God 
only  is  the  rock  of  our  salvation  and  the  groimd  of  our  hope. 
All  societies,  from  the  fall  of  Adam  to  the  fall  of  America, 
have  committed  the  same  great  blunder — they  have  sought 
to  live  by  bread  alone,  and  not  by  every  word  that  proceedeth 
out  of  the  mouth  of  God. 

In  vain,  and  worse  than  in  vain,  have  been  all  the  short- 
lived reforms  of  men.  They  remove  the  outward  efiSdct,  but 
the  inward  cause  still  continues  to  act ;  they  combat  the  exter- 
nal symptoms,  but  the  internal  disorder  remains  untouched. 
They  cleanse  the  stream  for  a  moment,  but  the  fountain  is  left 
impure ;  they  alter  its  channels,  but  the  bitter  waters  are  still 
the  same.  They  would  restore  the  tree  to  life,  but  they  only 
graft  livinglbranches  on  the  decayed  trunk;  they  would  raise 
the  Lazarus  to  life,  but  they  only  inject  living  blood  into  his 
pulseless  veins.  In  fine,  they  would  fain  restore  the  clock- 
work of  the  world  to  rights ;  and  yet  all  they  do  is  to  set  the 
hands  thereof  externally,  while  all  the  machinery  within  is 
out  of  order,  and,  consequently,  goes  wrong  as  fast  as  it  is 
corrected. 
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In  striking  contrast  with  all  this  superficiality  and  folly  is 
the  sublime  procedure  of  Him  who  spake  as  never  man  spake, 
and  who  acted  as  never  man  acted.  His  reform  begins  with 
the  very  heart  of  society  and  works  itself  out  upon  the  surface. 
He  ^reforms  the  inward/  and  leaves  ^the  inward  to  reform  the 
outward.'  Though  he  found  the  world  full  of  governmental 
abuses,  he  assailed  none  of  these  things  directly,  but,  inculca- 
ting submission  to  the  powers  that  be,  he  sought  to  bring 
those  powers  themselves  under  the  sublime  dominion  of  truth, 
and  justice,  and  mercy.  Though  his  kingdom  is  not  of  this 
world,  yet  for  all  the  kingdoms  of  this  world  he  has  planted 
principles  and  powers  which  shall  gradually  work  out  all 
their  abuses,  and  mould  them  into  better  and  still  better 
forms.  His  eye  is  ever  on  the  perfect,  on  the  absolutely 
beautiful  and  right,  on  the  r^tdiant  image  of  all  good ;  and 
yet,  in  the  pursuit  of  this  infinitely  grand  ideal,  we  see  none 
of  the  impatient  weakness  or  stormy  violence  of  human 
reformers.'  On  the  contrary,  passing  by  with  superhuman 
silence  all  the  external  abuses  around  him,  he  addresses  him- 
self directly  to  the  great  heart  of  humanity,  without  the  reno- 
vation of  which  all  external  changes  are  of  no  avail  or  value. 
Instead  of  cutting  one  tyrant  here,  or  crushing  one  abuse  there, 
he  seeks  to  enlighten  the  understanding  everywhere,  to  purify 
the  affections,  and,  above  all,  to  fashion  the  will  aright,  in 
order  that  all  tyrannies  and  abuses  may  die  out  of  the  world 
and  disappear  from  among  men.  In  one  word,  he  seeks  to 
make  society  all  gl6rious  within,  in  order  that  she  may  put 
on  such  external  forms  as  best  becomes  her  glorified  state. 
And  in  all  this  we  scarcely  know  which  the  more  to  admire, 
the  calm  energy  with  which  he  works  or  the  god-like  patience 
with  which  he  waits. 

His  divine  power,  indeed,  silently  working  through  all  the 
ages,  is  fitly  symbolized  only  by  those  stupendous  agencies 
which,  with  such  inconceivable  grandeur,  are  at  work  on  the 
magnificent  theatre  of  the  material  universe.  He  is,  indeed, 
in  the  language  of  Malachi,  called  ^  the  Sun  of  Bighteousness.' 
In  the  beautiful  words  of  the  poet :  *  It  is  no  task  for  suns  to 
shine.'    The  great  sun  above  us,  for  example,  just  pours  down 
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his  golden  floods  over  all  as  quietly  and  gently  as  a  sleeping 
infant  breathes ;  and  yet  by  their  pervasive  force  it  is  that  all 
the  mighty  changes  of  the  earth  are  wrought  and  all  its  won- 
derfnl  harmonies  produced.  The  winds  are  raised,  and  in 
their  rapid  flight  obey  this  subtle  force ;  and  the  deep  seas, 
tdiaken  by  the  feet  of  the  mighty  winds,  obey  the  bidding  of 
the  sun,  and  with  all  their  ever-rolling  waves  resound  his 
praise.  By  his  touch  it  is  that  the  electric  equilibrium  of  the 
air  is  disturbed,  and  the  lightnings  proclaim  his  power.  And 
the  magnificent  sparks  thus  kindled,  plowing  vast  regions  of 
the  atmosphere,  engender  material  to  enrich  the  earth  and  feed 
the  green  herb. 

The  sun's  rays  are,  indeed,  his  ministering  angels,  sent  forth 
to  minister  to  all  things  on  earth.  By  their  ministry  it  is  that 
the  waters  of  the  great  deep  are  spread  in  vapor  through  the 
air ;  that  the  secret  fountains  of  the  dews  and  the  rains  are 
replenished,  and  that  the  dry  land  is  gladdened  with  springs 
and  rivers.  As  from  the  waters  of  the  ocean  they  fertilize 
the  earth  and  cool  the  hot  air,  so  from  elements  of  the  crude 
and  formless  air  itself  they  form  and  feed  and  rear  the  living 
plant.  The  vegetable  kingdom  of  the  globe,  with  all  its  end- 
less forms  and  orders,  is  more  than  the  magical  result  of  their 
beneficent  care.  They  build  the  giant  oak  over  our  heads, 
and  weave  the  sweet  violet  at  our  feet.  The  forests  of  a  thou- 
sand years,  no  less  than  the  flowers  of  a  day,  are  the  work  of 
their  delicate  fingers.  The  endless  variety  of  rich  grain,  also, 
and  all  the  delicious  fruits  of  every  climate  under  heaven,  are 
but  so  many  transmutations  of  the  invisible  air,  wrought  and 
matured  by  these  ever  busy  alchemists  of  the  sun,  by  these 
shining  ministers  of  material  good,  who,  under  God,  fill  all  the 
earth  with  food  and  gladness. 

Nor  is  the  solid  globe  itself  exempt  from  the  transforming 
power  of  the  sun.  All  the  stupendous  coal  strata  of  the 
globe — those  inexhaustible  sources  of  dynamic  power,  and 
wealth,  and  comfort,  laid  up  for  human  use  in  the  bosom  of 
the  earth  —  are  but  the  entombed  vegetable  kingdoms  of  the 
past,  all  of  which  were  reared  and  ruled  by  the  mighty  sun. 
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The  slow  traneformatioiiB  of  the  earth's  solid  crust,  too,  in 
which  its  chief  geological  changes  consist,  are  almost  entirely 
due  to  the  abrasion  of  the  winds  and  rains,  the  alterna- 
tions of  heat  and  frost,  and  to  the  everlasting  lashing  of  the 
sea-waves,  all  of  which  are  produced  and  set  in  motion  by  llie 
action  of  the  sun.  In  like  manner,  the  great  oceanic  currents, 
by  which  the  matter  thus  abraded  is  transferred  to  its  final 
resting  place,  are  mainly  owing  to  the  sun.  And  when  we 
consider  the  immense  transfer  of  matter  which,  through  the 
long  lapse  of  ages,  is  thus  effected,  we  can  easily  understand 
the  declaration  of  scientific  men,  that  the  sun's  rays  have,  in 
some  portions  of  the  globe,  bound  down  the  elastic  force  of  the 
subterranean  fires,  and  prepared  the  way  for  theif  upheaval  in 
others,  either  in  the  form  of  mountain  ranges  or  in  the  out- 
burst of  active  volcanoes,  thus  bringing  even  these  tremendous 
phenomena  under  the  same  great  law  of  solar  influence.  The 
Alps  and  the  Appenines  were  determined  by  the  sun.  Nay, 
when  the  primeval  waters  first  rolled  away  and  the  dry  land 
rose  to  view,  it  was  the  sun  which  had  appointed  the  place  of 
its^emergence,  and  the  form  with  which  it  should  appear.  Thus, 
by  the  silent  and  all-pervading  power  of  the  sun,  are  the  valleys 
exalted  and  the  very  hills  brought  low,  the  foundations  of  con- 
tinents are  laid,  their  outlines  and  features  determined,  and 
their  surfaces  adorned  with  ten  thousand  forms  of  animal  and 
vegetable  life. 

It  is  not  without  a  deep  significance,  then  —  a  wonderfully 
deep  significance  —  that  the  great  Reformer,  or  rather  the 
great  Transformer,  of  the  moral  world  is  called  *  the  Sun  of 
Righteousness.'  The  nations  on  whom  he  does  not  shine  still 
sit  in  the  region  and  shadow  of  death.  He  acts  not,  like  the 
sun,  on  particles  of  matter,  but  on  immortal  minds.  As  under 
the  influence  of  the  one  all  the  forms  of  nature  spring  into 
life  and  beauty,  so  under  the  dominion  of  the  other  thoughts 
as  wide  as  the  universe,  and  hopes  more  imperishable  than 
the  stars,  leap  into  existence.  As  under  the  one  the  dry  and 
shriveled  seed  is  changed  into  the  stately  plant  and  crowned 
with  gorgeous  bloom,  so  under  the  everlasting  dominion  of  the 
other  is  the  dark,  degraded  and  savage  mind  transformed  into 
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an  angel  of  light,  and  crowned  with  ^  an  eternal  weight  of 
glory.'  The  greatest  event  of  all  time,  if  not,  indeed,  the 
greatest  event  in  the  annals  of  eternity,  is  that  in  which  the 
^  Sun  of  Eighteonsness'  rose  on  our  benighted  world  ^  with  heal- 
in  his  wings.' 

The  progress  of  Christianity  is  the  progress  of  man.  This 
religion  was  once  the  least  of  all  seed ;  it  is  now  the  greatest 
of  all  trees.  Having  its  roots  in  faith,  its  vital  principle  is 
love,  its  blossoms  are  immortal  hopes,  and  its  fruit  is  life.  Its 
very  leaves  are  for  the  healing  of  the  nations.  Having  with- 
stood the  storms  of  all  ages,  it  is  this  day  stronger,  and  grander, 
and  more  glorious  than  ever  before.  Amid  the  fiercest  blasts 
and  the  blackest  blasphemies  of  hell  it  has  struck  its  roots  still 
deeper  into  the  earth  and  threw  its  branches  still  higher  into 
the  heavens.  Yet,  in  the  dark  hour  of  her  infidelity,  the  great 
intellectual  chief  of  France  boasted,  that  ^  in  less  than  thirty 
years  this  religion  should  be  no  more.'  But  his  famous  war- 
cry,  eorasez  PinfcMnej  only  recoiled  on  himself,  and  the  wretch 
was  crushed,  roor,  puny  mortal !  blow  out  the  sun  with  thy 
breath,  stop  the  great  wheel  of  nature  with  thy  finger,  and 
then  try  thy  might  on  the  progress  of  Christianity.  Shoot 
thy  railery  at  the  stars,  and  when  these  are  all  extinguished 
bv  thee,  then  try  thy  wit  on  the  'Sun  of  Kighteousness.' 
wasp  the  adamantine  pillars  of  heaven  and  earm,  and  when 
these,  and  all  material  tnings,  are  laid  in  ruins  at  thv  feet,  then 
tiy  thy  hand  on  that  Spiritual  Temple  which  Ood  himself  has 
built,  and  in  which  the  wise  and  good  of  all  ages  have  wor- 
shiped him  as  the  One,  Invisible,  Almighty  and  Everlasting 
Architect  of  the  universe.* 

1 M.  Voltaire,  as  eveir  reader  of  hiBtorv  knows,  was  the  author  of  that 
fianous  war-dv,  eertuez  Vifnfam^ — crush  the  wretch — meaning  Christ.  M. 
Yoltaire  was,  during  the  darkest  hour  of  the  infidelity  of  France,  the  tutelary 
god  of  the  nation ;  and  he  was,  also,  durine  the  brightest  hour  of  our  pros- 
perity and  glory,  the  tutelary  god  of  Monticello.  In  the  old-fashioned 
French  chatteau  at  Monticello — perhaps  the  most  curious,  and  clumsy,  and 
complicated,  if  not  the  most  ridiculous,  specimen  of  rural  architecture  this  side 
of  la  grande  nation — the  bust  of  Voltaire  may  be  seen — that  is,  if  it  has  not 
been  removed  since  the  late  war.  We  have  more  than  once  gazed  with  a 
ii&elancholy  interest  on  that  relic  of  Mr.  Jefferson's  supreme  devotion  to  the 
shallow  French  philosophy  of  the  eighteenth  century.  It  was  no  doubt  an 
admirable  work  of  art.  In  the  keen  and  ^j^r  expression  of  the  face  we  see, 
or  seem  to  see,  the  wonderfUl  activity  of  "Voltaires  mind ;  and  in  the  want 
of  repose,  nay,  in  the  restlessness  of  every  feature,  and  line,  and  lineament 
of  the  whole  bust,  we  read  a  mind  ill  at  ease,  and  consequently  as  superficial 
as  it  isl)rilliant.  Amid  aU  this  apparent  agitation  and  restlessness  there  is 
bat  one  thing  which  seems  fixed,  and  that  is  the  thin,  compressed  lips  which 
flUll  seem  to  say,  ecraa»  Vvnfame, 
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Abt.  IX. — Robert  E.  Lee,  In  Mernoria/m,.  A  Tribute  of 
Bespect  offered  by  the  Citizens  of  Louisville.  Louisville : 
John  P.  Morton  &  Co.     1870. 

• 

Since  this  little  quarto  is  from  the  house  of  John  P.  Morton 
&  Co.,  it  ^s  scarcely  necessary  to  say  that  it  is  in  the  most 
exquisite  and  tasteful  style  of  the  art.  All  the  speeches, 
especially  those  of  Generals  Breckinridge  and  Preston  (short 
as  they  are),  form  a  beautifdl  tribute  to  the  memory  of  *  The 
Great  Virginian.'  It  is  not  our  object,  however,  to  comment 
on  any  of  these  speeches,  or  to  dwell  on  their  eloquent  passages, 
but  simply  to  add  one  more  from  the  pen  of  a  foreigner  and  a 
man  of  genius. 

It  was  prepared  (as  appears  from  the  address)  in  the  form  of 
a  lecture,  and  delivered  before  the  ^  Lee  Memorial  Associa- 
tion.' It  made  a  grand  impression.  All  who  heard  it  were 
delighted,  and  the  press  everywhere  noticed  it  in  the  most 
enthusiastic  terms.  We  heard,  indeed,  so  many  eulogies  pro- 
nounced on  this  eulogy  that  we  determined,  if  possible, 
to  secure  it  for  the  pages  of  the  SoutJiem  Review,  Thanks  to 
the  generosity  of  the  gifted  author,  this  was  no  very  difficult 
matter,  and,  consequently,  here  for  the  first  time  it  makes  its 
appearance  in  print.  We  are  sure  that  our  readers  will  thank 
us  for  laying  such  a  treat  before  them ;  and,  unless  we  are 
greatly  mistaken,  they  will  concur  with  us  in  regarding  it  as 
one  of  the  best,  if  not  the  very  best,  of  all  the  exhibitions  of 
the  peculiar  features  of  GeneraJ  Lee's  greatness  which  have  as 
yet  appeared.  It  sets  before  us,  in  clear  colors  and  distinct 
outline,  the  wonderful  purity,  the  massive  grandeur  and  the 
moral  sublimity  of  a  cliaracter  which  seems  all  but  peculiar  to 
the  '  Old  Dominion.'  Lee  was,  in  fact,  like  the  *  Father  of  his 
Country,'  only  '  the  great  Virginian.'  But,  without  further 
preface,  we  submit  the  oration  itself: 
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Ladies  and  Gentlemen  of  the  Lee  Jfemorial  Association^  and 
jF'ellauhOiiizens  : 

A  solemn  and  unobtrusive  privil^e  brings  ns  face  to  face 
this  hour.  Solemn,  because  death,  though  the  invisible  por- 
ter of  endless  life,  has  touched  us  recently  in  our  most  tender 
parts,  and  smnmoned  us  and  our  whole  nation  to  witness  the 
tranquil  departure,  out  of  this  little  sphere  into  the  vast  and 
limiUesB  eternity,  of  a  rare  and  noble  life  I  Solenm,  because 
by  this  event  our  whole  nation  is  called  to  a  dreadful  review, 
and  to  the  rational  contemplation  of  a  train  of  recent  most 
wonderful  and  serious  providences. 

Death,  the  universal  preacher,  would  exhort  us  at  the  new 
made  grave  of  greatness.  This  privil^e  is  unobtrusive, 
because  respect  for,  and  reverence  of,  goodness  and  great- 
ness. Humble  and  sincere  homage  to  a  character  educated 
in  the  domain  of  will  —  in  war,  a  lion  grand  aud  strong;  in 
peace,  mild  and  gentle  as  a  lamb  —  is  honorable  to  human 
nature,  and  becoming  alike  in  the  stranger  and  the  friend. 
The  deepest  feelings  and  the  noblest  faculties  of  our  common 
nature  are  stirred  and  sprung  more  surely  and  truly  by  our 
sorrows  than  by  our  joys.  The  chords  that,  by  their  exquisite 
vibrations,  unite  the  hearts  of  all  men  are  those  that  tremble 
under  the  touch  of  death.  The  hand  that  in  its  chilling  grasp 
clasps  to  silence  and  to  dumb  despair,  evokes  from  the  deeper 
nature  unwritten  and  unspeakable  sympathies  and  sounds  of 
fresher  harmonies.  Differences  of  human  conceiving — dif- 
ferences that  no  fire  of  charity  in  its  most  pronounced  forms 
can  melt  or  move  —  give  way  and  disappear  at  the  approach 
of  calamity  and  the  sterner  mandates  of  the  king  of  terrors. 
So  I  conceive  it  to  be,  that  the  mysterious  providences  of  God, 
which  affect  nations  and  individuals  by  modes  repugnant  to 
our  sense  of  right  and  justice,  are  clearly  intended  to  bring 
extremes  under  bonds  —  to  bring  humanity  closer,  and  unite 
mankind  in  the  devout  study  of  the  problem  of  life  and  its 
relations  to  the  sovereign  purposes  of  God.  But,  incident- 
ally, these  providences  acquaint  us  with  each  other  and  unite 
us  in  the  performance  of  our  one  task.     Men  are  not  strangers 
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in  grief.     Sorrow  is  the  great  commoner,  and  the  mighty 
hand  that  seems  to  smite  asunder  smites  but  to  heal. 

The  strongest  tie  of  neighborhood,  of  communities,  of  na- 
tions, is  the  black  band  of  death !  The  dead  hope,  the  dead 
idol,  the  dead  past,  the  dead  representatives,  the  dead  unity — 
no  matter  if  difference  and  feud  lay  crouched  at  bottom  —  is 
the  loadstone  which  revives  weakened  and  ignored  unities, 
restores  the  temper  of  reason  and  the  recognition  of  brother- 
hood. 

The  wise  man  said :  *  It  is  better  to  go  to  the  house  of 
mourning  than  to  the  house  of  feasting.'  Is  it,  indeed,  so  ? 
Every  heart  before  me — touched,  mellowed,  awed  and  hushed 
by  the  death  of  one  whose  honorable  name  and  heroic  char- 
acter, calling  up  memories  of  herculean  eflbrtsj  of  blood,  and 
tears,  and  graves — ittest  the  wise  man's  wisdom.  And  all 
because  sympathy,  which  js  bom  of  sorrow,  is  stronger  and 
more  precious  and  more  fruitful  than  the  friendships  that  are 
formed  by  the  joyous  amenities  of  the  banqueting  hall  of 
prosperity. 

If,  therefore,  any  one  feels  that  there  is  an  incongruity  in  the 
present  undertaking  —  that  the  subject,  so  sad  on  the  human 
side  of  it,  so  deeply  deplored  and  so  sacred,  should  restrain 
one  who  might  be  considered  a  stranger,  and  forbid  his 
approach  to  a  grave  where  millions  have  laid  to  rest  their 
hopes,  a  grave  made  royal  by  the  love  and  admiration  of 
those  for  whom  its  silent  occupant  drew  his  sword  —  let  him 
command  hence  such  unworthy  thoughts,  and  remember  that 
true  greatness  frowns  on  the  narrowness  of  human  bounds  and 
belongs  to  the  whole  world  it  honors,  and  when  it  disappears 
through  the  clouds  of  eternity  it  leaves  no  private  path. 

*  Gnats  are  unnoted  wheresoever  they  fly, 
But  eagles  gazed  upon  with  every  eye.' 

Besides,  let  us  remember  that  the  genius  of  our  country  and 
true  wisdom  command  that  'stranger'  be  no  shibboleth  for  our 
lips  to  pronounce.  The  very  mountains  must  not  only  touch 
at  their  roots,  but  shake  hands  from  their  tops  in  token  of  one 
origin,  one  mission,  and  one  destiny. 
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He  only  is  a  stranger  who  cannot  overcome  his  errors  at  the 
grave  of  worth,  and  who  feels  no  virtuous  emulation  under  the 
shadow  of  a  great  example.  Let  us  remember,  too,  that  as  a 
nation  we  have  cause  for  humiliation.  God  hath  sent  us  last- 
ing sorrows.  He  has  torn  and  smitten  us,  and  now  he  calls 
us  to  put  away  forever  the  unrifi^hteous  divisions  that  we  may 
have  fostered,  and  return  to  hiS  in  one  attitude  and  with  one 
prayer,  in  the  awful  stillness  of  this  death-hour  I  ]!^ay,  my 
friends,  I  do  not  forget  that  I  am  standing  before  a  brave,  patri- 
otic, a  stricken  and  tempted  people.  I  do  not  forget  that  but 
now  the  thunder  of  battle  reverberated  almost  through  these 
halls,  and  sent  death  and  destruction  through  your  hearts.  I 
do  not  forget  that  he  whose  death  we  all  mourn  was  before 
you  a  brave,  competent,  faithful  and  untiring  leader,  whose 
voice  of  command  was  the  national  clarion  of  hope  and  duty, 
and  whose  stately  presence  amid  the  confusion  and  the  strife 
towered  to  faith  and  sight, 

*  Like  the  tall  cliff  that  lifts  its  awful  form, 
Swells  from  the  breeze  and  midway  cleaves  the  storm ; 
While  clouds  and  darkness  round  its  bosom  spread, 
Eternal  sunshine  settles  on  its  head.' 

I  do  not  forget  these  things.  A  short  acquaintance  with 
your  country  and  your  people  has  filled  my  heart  with  unut- 
terable feelings  of  respect,  and  impressed  my  judgment  with 
the  grandeur  of  your  submissions. 

And  while  to  you  the  half-closed  woutids  break  out  afresh 
on  an  occasion  of  this  character,  and  your  grief  is  too  sacred 
and  deep  for  utterance,  believe  me,  no  stranger  (in  heart  at 
least)  obtrudes  to  touch  with  rude  hands  the  fame  and  worth 
of  your  idol,  or  to  mock  your  matchless  sorrows  by  uttering 
faint  platitudes  of  common  praise  of  the  dead.  No !  But  a 
friend,  because  a  citizen  of  your  country  —  a  brother,  because 
nourished  and  protected  by  the  same  maternal  care,  whose 
heart,  filled  with  the  fire  of  a  holy  mission,  and  yearning  for 
the  prosperity  and  happiness  of  the  living,  would  also  speak 
words  of  hope,  and  honor,  and  truth,  at  the  green  grave  of  the 
dead.     Words  are  paltry  emptinesses  at  this  moment. 

There  is  a  sentence  of  Holy  Writ  that  will  rise  before  me, 
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or  rather  it  comes  as  the  voice  of  God  from  the  tomb  of  a  great 
and  good  man.  While  yon  are  scattering  flowers  tiiat  fade 
over  yonder  monnd ;  while  you  shudder  and  weep  in  the  dark- 
ness that  this  dispensation  brings  to  your  souls ;  while  you 
cannot,  nor  can  any  in  the  broad  land,  find  language  to  utter 
forth  your  sense  of  obligation  to  the  great  Virginian,  there 
so  quietly  reposing  in  his  last  sleep ;  there  steals  hither  a  calm, 
full,  hopeful,  abounding  sound  that  transforms  the  gloom  of 
death  into  resurrection  light — a  sound  that  drops  into  your 
ears  words  that,  fragrant  as  the  flowers,  unlike  them,  die  not 
away  I  ^He  being  dead  yet  speaJseth.^  Death  is  a  robber,  and 
the  grave  receives  his  booty ;  but  there  are  things  that  are 
beyond  death's  reach. 

My  countrymen,  character  hath  a  life  and  a  voice  —  a  soul 
and  a  form  —  and  they  die  not !  Some  things  have  not  ruin 
in  their  nature  —  character  is  one.  It  speaketh  from  out  the 
devastations  of  ages,  and  it  speaketh  to  us  to-day.  I  am  to 
interpret  that  voice  as  it  speaketh  unto  me.  It  speaks  not  of 
military  glory — all  the  world  can  read  that  glowing  page  "f 
without  an  interpreter.  It  speaks  not  of  the  triumphs,  the 
human  triumphs,  or  reverses,  of  a  leader  in  arms.  Those  were 
the  incidents  that  hung  like  folds  about  his  life.  The  real  life, 
the  real  character,  which  is  permanent  and  exemplifies,  is 
deeper  than  the  eye,  the  ear,  the  tongue  or  the  hand.  Times 
and  opportunities,  dress  and  appearance,  mostly  make  the 
outer  life. 

Greatness  itself,  as  the  world  best  recognizes  it,  comes  often 
by  these.  History  is  a  picture  galleiy  of  such  heroes — heroes 
made  by  the  fickle  chances  of  the  bustling  hour — heroes  by 
popular  will  and  attired  with  the  Saul's  armor  of  popular 
prejudice — a  blind  homage  1  *  Subtract,'  says  Colton  *  from  a 
great  man  all  that  he  owes  to  opportunity,  and  all  that  he 
owes  to  chance,  all  that  he  has  gained  by  the  wisdom  of  his 
friends,  and  by  the  folly  of  his  enemies,  and  our  Brobdignag  will 
often  become  a  Lilliputian.' 

I  think  it  is  Voltaire  who  observes  that  it  was  tery  fortunate 
for  Cromwell  that  he  appeared  upon  the  stage  at  the  precise  ^ 
moment  when  the  people  were  tired  of  kings ;  and  as  unfor- 
18 
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tnnate  for  bis  son  Richard  that  he  had  to  make  good  his  pre- 
tensions at  a  moment  when  the  people  were  equally  tired  of 
protectors. 

But  goodness,  though  in  the  glitter,  pomp  and  clamor  of 
earnest  life  it  be  lost  sight  of,  breathes  a  soul  of  endurance 
A  into  that  which  opportunity  may  enable  one  to  achieve.  Our 
hero  was  not  great  in  the  former  sense ;  though  the  civilized 
W>rld  paid  lavish  tribute  to  his  outer  life,  and  he  sufficiently 
impressed  it  by  his  bearing  amid  circumstances.  But  his  indi- 
viduality, his  private  world,  his  conscious  self,  was  greater 
than  the  world  that  praised  his  deeds,  that  honored  his  name 
or  cherishes  his  memory.  This  may  seem  trite,  but  my  mean- 
ing is  deeper  than  my  language  is  capable  of  reaching. 

There  was  that  in  him  which  (superlatively  excellent)  would 
have  been  permanently  obscured  by  the  incident  of  physical 
victory.  I  refer  to  that.  But  for  adversity,  it  never  would 
have  unfolded  to  our  admiration;  it  would  have  remained 
closed  and  dead. 

The  sharp  knife  of  reverses  in  the  outer  field  cut  into  the 
quick  of  a  greater  life  — :  a  life  that  triumphed  in  a  grander 
contest  and  on  a  wider  plain.  I  would  be  understood  as- 
^  speaking  of  this  great  Virginian,  not  only  as  he  stood  out  in 
his  grand  personality,  but  also  in  a  representative  capacity. 
He  was  the  highest  utterance  of  a  national  conscience.  He 
was  the  embodiment  of  the  cause  he  contended  for.  What- 
ever diversity  of  view  existed  throughout  the  Confederated 
States  as  to  the  cause  they  were  engaged  in,  he  embodied  and 
represented  its  noblest  principles  and  its  sovereign  view. 
Justice  never  trembled  for  her  purity  in  his  demandi^,  and 
right  was  never  compromised  in  any  concession  that  he  ever 
^j^made.  And  I  say  this,  my  countrymen,  with  particular  pride 
and  emphasis.  Not  that  General  Lee's  course  requires  vindi- 
cation, but  that  the  workings  and  development  of  a  majestic 
character  may  the  more  closely  be  considered.  I  can  not  utter 
as  my  conviction  that  he  was  always  sure  of  his  cause.  His 
sense  of  loyalty  was  such  as  to  demand  of  him,  before  all 
patriotic  considerations  and  prefereufies,  a  tuU  and  minute 
investigation  of  the  question  which,  in  its  adjustment,  required 
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him  to  take  a  side.    Bight  was  with  him  before  preference ;     ^ 
conscience  before  fame. 

It  is  characteristic  of  greatness  that  it  assumes  its  final  posi- 
tion slowly.  The  vnlgar  herds  are  quick,  irresolute  and  settle 
grave  questions  on  the  moment.  They  feel  no  responsibility. 
They  have  no  adequate  sense  of  representative  (Capacity. 
They  will  not  be  held  responsible  by  the  ages  to  come  in  4 
impartial  history.  But  it  is  different  with  those  who  con- 
sciously and  responsibly  lead  nations  and  make  epochs.  Their 
sense  of  responsibility  to  the  fnture  and  conscience  will  govern 
their  action  and  make  it  grand  or  inglorious ;  an  embellish- 
ment of  the  age  they  live  in,  or  an  unsightly  blot  which  will 
render  their  names  infamous  forever. 

We  are  considering  the  highest  type  of  greatness,  and  who- 
ever will  closely  analyze  its  character  will  find  that  that  which 
was  vulgarly  spoken  of  as  its  slowness,  whether  in  assuming  or 
in  executing,  is  the  greatest  outward  proof  of  its  genuineness. 
The  full  conviction  went  with  the  act  and  stamped  it  right. 
Hence  it  was  that  the  nation  came  to  trust  loftily  in  one  who, 
in  the  trenches  or  on  the  march,  in  victory  or  in  defeat,  could 
only  reflect  honor  on  the  cause  for  which  he  contended.  He 
held  fast  the  hand  of  Providence.  He  searched  for  the  unmis- 
takable signs  and  marks  of  duty — and  could  not  easily  be  -j^ 
deceived.  He  was  grandly  unmoved  by  outward  popular  pres- 
sure, except  as  that  pressure  coincided  with  the  voice  of  God 
within. 

He,  for  the  first  time  in  history,  so  far  as  I  know,  reversed 
and  amended,  in  the  face  of  popular  clamor,  that  saying  which 
has  become  a  household  word  in  all  free  governments:  Vox 
popxM  vox  Dei.  The  voice  of  the  people  may  drown  the  voice 
of  Ood.  That  which  is  right  and  just  may,  nevertheless,  be 
ignored  or  compromised  in  its  operation  ;  but  its  discovery  is 
its  defense,  and  its  ascendancy  is  only  a  question  of  time. 
Popular  fury  and  popular  strec^gth  are  not' just  balances,  and 
will  never  do  to  weigh  or  test  principles. 

A  thing  defeated  may  yet  be  gained  to  the  world,  and  in  its 
acknowledge  existence  prove  a  mighty  safeguard.    In  the 
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light  of  these  tmths  onr  hero  stands,  even  to-day,  withont 
reproach  or  compromise. 

Once  only,  in  all  the  terrible  conflict  to  which  he  freely  gave 
his  life,  did  he  swerve  from  this  high  path.  Once  did  he  heed 
y  the  public  clamor  against  the  secret  voice  within ;  and  when, 
after  the  cnlminating  point  was  retired  from,  and  he  was  seen 
to  move  with  tender  thonghtfalness  among  his  shattered  but 
brave  army,  he  was  greater  than  before. 

He  honored  the  cause ;  he  honored  the  sunburnt  veterans 
orderly  retreating ;  and  he  honored  his  own  peerless  humility 
when  he  bade  them  visit  upon  him  the  natural  murmur  and 
the  sad  fault.  His  soul  was  triumphant  then.  What  a  scene 
was  that,  my  friends !  What  a  moment  in  a  life !  What 
immortality  for  the  painter  who  will  bathe  his  brush  in  its 
inspiration  and  make  it  breathe  on  canvas  I  Such  a  spectacle 
was  never  seen  before. 

.  The  world  has  many  battle-fields,  and  history  paints  many 
a  hero,  and  nations  hold  in  deserved  veneration  their  names, 
their  characters  and  their  exploits.  Deeds  of  daring,  consum- 
mate generalship,  grand  charges,  wonderful  endurance,  and  a 
thousand  noble  eulogies  enrich  the  historic  page  of  all  coun- 
tries. But  you  will  look  in  vain  for  so  grand  a  climax  in  the 
character  of  any  soldier,  living  or  dead,  as  that  to  which  I 
refer.  Other  generals,  other  leaders  had  failed,  but  they  sought 
cause  in  a  thousand  unforeseen  contingencies.  As  though  the 
brave  needed  an  excuse  for  failure  I  But  not  so  with  Bobert 
£.  Lee.  He  towered  like  a  monument,  and  spake  like  an 
archangel  when,  before  his  brave,  disheartened,  defeated  army, 
he  raised  himself  erect  in  the  saddle,  and,  with  his  hat  in  his 
hand,  his  gray  locks  seeming  to  grow  suddenly  white  with  the 
glory  of  his  honest  soul,  and  his  eyes  moistened  from  the  deep 
fountains  of  his  heart,  said, '  It  was  my  fault,  my  brave  com- 
rades ;  it  was  my  fault  1 ' 

The  great  of  history  are  known  ft^uently,  ana  are  trans- 
mitted down  the  generations,  by  something  which  they  said, 
as  indicative  of  what  they  were,  on  the  eve  of  or  after  great 
events.  The  gallant  Nelson  bequeathed  to  a  nation,  which 
will  never  cease  to  honor  his  memory,  the  burning  words 
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which  thrilled  all  hearts  on  the  eve  of  Trafalgar —  ^  England 
expects  every  man  to  do  his  duty ! '  And  then  yielded  np  his 
life  as  his  answer  to  his  country's  call  to  dnty.  The  Iron  Duke 
of  Waterloo  will  forever  be  associated  with  the  deep  anxiety  m 

which  wrung  from  his  sonl  the  peril  of  the  hour  when  he  said, 
^  Would  to  God  Blucher  or  night  were  come  I '  and  the  Prus- 
sian cannon  thundered  him  a  joyous  answer  from  the  wavering 
left.  Napoleon  will  be  remembered  for  the  words  of  despair 
that  leaped  from  his  heart  in  the  last  moments  of  a  still  thun- 
dering but  lost  battle,  ^  Do  you  tell  me  that  my  guards  are 
turned  ?  Then  all  is  lost ! '  and,  at  that  moment,  greatness 
fled  from  the  soul  of  this  military  Samson,  and  he  became  ^ 
weak  as  other  men.  It  was  the  confession  of  the  failure  of 
all  his  life.  ^  The  Old  Guard,'  strewn  dead  upon  the  plain  of 
Waterloo,  carried'  with  them  the  last  hope  that  gilded  the  hori- 
zon of  their  great  captain,  and  his  sun  went  down  to  rise  no 
more,  while  it  was  yet  day. 

But  how  difibrent  in  the  case  of  our  great  hero.  I  ask  you, 
my  countrymen,  for  a  word  to  characterize  his  confession,  vol- 
untarily made  to  a  defeated  and  retreating  army,  of  which  he  X 
was  chief.  There  never  was  a  moment  when  Csesar  could  have 
made  it  and  lived.  Much  as  the  French  army  loved  the  brave 
Napoleon,  the  time  never  occurred  when,  on  making  such  a 
confession,  he  could  defy  instant  death. 

The  nephew.  Napoleon  III.,  caused  the  defeat  of  his  legions 
at  Sedan,  and* fled  to  the  victorious  enemy  for  protection  from       ^ 
his  own  troops. 

Behold  the  hero  who  can  lose  a  battle  and  confess  himself 
the  cause  to  his  own  soldiers.  Aye,  and  they  cheer  him  with 
voices  choked  with  tears  for  his  peerless  magnanimity.  It  ^ 
required  greatness  to  make  such  a  confession,  and  nothing 
but  transparent  goodness  would  have  dared  so  much.  The 
tone,  the  words,  the  gesture,  the  sublime  attitude — the  whole 
man  —  was  an  inspiration. 

And  if  Gettysburg  sealed  the  physical  fate  of  the  Confed- 
eracy, it  established  and  proved,  not  only  the  valor  of  the 
common  soldiery,  but  the  greatness  of  the  captain,  and  of  a 
cause  which  Providence  deigned  not  to  crown  with  success. 
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Yet  the  question  will  arise,  Did  God  permit  so  fearful  a  war 
among  kindred  and  between  brethren  for  the  development  of 
a  single  great  character  ?  I  answer,  No  !  Bobert  E.  Lee  was 
the  representative  of  the  people;  and,  as  he  expanded  in 
adversity,  and  crowned  the  eminence  of  himian  achievement 
by  the  grandest  self-conquest,  he  but  achieved  for  his  country- 
men, and  left  for  them  a  record  to  honor,  a  spirit  to  imbibe, 

4  words  to  remember,  and  an  example  to  emulate,  which  the 
humblest  of  us,  who  view  him  at  a  distance,  may  also  achieve 
in  our  allotted  sphere.  In  this  sense,  then,  beyond  all  doubt, 
the  dead  Yirginian  speaketh.  I  interpret  not  as  a  partisan. 
I  profess  not  to  deal  with  the  grave  questions  then  and  now 
involved  in  the  terrible  strife.  I  know  not  that  those  who 
enjoyed  a  nearer  view  of  my  hero,  or  even  you,  my  indulgent 
hearers,  will  agree  with  me  in  tiie  conviction  I  have  dared 
to  utter. 

I  know  this,  that  outward  success  may  be  conscious  defeat. 
I  know  that  hope  rises  into  glorious  reality  as  much  by  means 
of  crushing  disappointments  as  by  overleaping  enthusiasm. 
And  what  will  bear  the  test  in  the  individual  cannot  be 
ignored  by  the  nation. 

'  Perhaps  I  may  be  censured  for  admitting  that  he  whose 
character  appears  so  grand  to  me,  exhibited,  in  the  long  course 
of  almost  superhuman  discipline,  exposure  and  assault,  the  one 
weakness  which  I  have  characterized.  Be  it  so.  I  use  the 
word  weakness  for  want  of  a  better.  It  was  a  rift  in  the  dense 
cloud  through  which  the  sun  shone  forth  in  peerless  splendor. 

^  It  was  the  mighty  seizure  of  the  oak  by  the  brawny  arms  of 
the  hurricane,  but  which  only  caused  its  roots  to  grasp  with 
firmer  hold  the  foundations  of  the  earth.  The  man  was 
greater  in  that  hour  of  his  voluntary  confession  than  the 
adversity  that  refused  success  to  his  cause.  He  rose  superior 
to  fate.    Then  was  he  tried  and  found  true. 

No  power  could  blunt  the  point  of  his  all-potent  conscience, 
and  no  disaster  could  overthrow  the  rock  on  which  his  life 
rested.  Defeated,  retreating  with  his  battle-worn  veterans  — 
the  citizen  patriots  of  a  country  that  will  yet  rear  them 
monuments  in.  the  on-coming  day  of  national  independence 
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and  honor  —  he  was  indeed  the  victor!  For  ^a  nationality 
deserved  i8  a  nationality.'  And  ^  real  glory  springs  from  the 
silent  conquest  of  ourselves;  and  without  that  the  conqueror 
is  naught  but  the  first  slave.' 

And  now  I  find  myself  in  the  midst  of  a  very  amphitheatre 
of  excellences.  I  have  reached,  as  I  conceive,  the  great,  glow- 
ing, secret  wealth  of  our  hero ;  and  the  lesser  and  more  com- 
mon attributes — things  which  make  up  the  greatness  of  most 
others — press  for  their  setting.  But  others  have  done  this  for 
us,  and  will  continue  to  do  it.  I  need  not  pause  to  enumerate 
and  characterize  all  the  excellences  that  your  comprehension 
embraces.  I  wish  only  to  emphasize  fully  the  point  already 
made.  I  wish  to  rivet  your  attention  upon  the  extraordinary 
element  'so  completely  developed  in  him,  and  which  distin- 
guished him  from  the  very  best  of  those  who  now  sit  in  judg- 
ment. 

Self-conquest  wets  the  secret  of  Robert  E.  Le^s  greatness  ! 
I  repeat,  self-conquest.  I  am  addressing  a  young  nation.  I 
am  appealing  to  those  who  have  much  to  win  —  in  the  magic 
name  of  him  who  has  surely  won.  I  am  addressing  his  sur- 
viving comrades,  who  must  still  with  tent  and  toil  pursue  the 
dangerous  way  of  conquest.  I  would  hold  up  to  you  the  glori- 
ous achievement  of  him,  your  captain,  whose  tent  has  been  so 
grandly  struck — self-conquest.  The  conquest  of  human  pas- 
sions; the  conquest  of  popular  ambitions;  the  conquest  of 
personal  preferences ;  the  conquest  x>f  personal  dislikes. 

The  rage  for  blood  has  blotted  the  names  of  the  world's 
great  military  leaders.  But  this  citizen-soldier,  this  greatest 
of  leaders,  entered  the  unparalleled  conflict  without  a  single 
utterance  of  passionate  dislike  of  a  living  being ;  the  pulsa- 
tions of  his  heart  of  honor  beat  for  and  through  the  banner  of  vT 
his  native  State.  Follow  him.  Through  the  endless  vicissi- 
tudes of  a  great  soldier's  life,  under  peculiar  trials  and  heated 
provocations;  in  reverses;  in  victories;  amid  the  groans  of  -^ 

the  unrelieved  dying,  and  the  ghastly  forms  of  the  unrequited 
dead ;  amid  the  brazen  thunders  of  cannon,  and  the  victorious 
huzzas  of  patriot  armies ;  on  the  defensive  with  grim  and  stub- 
bom  bravery,  and  on  the  aggressive  with  swift  and  fearftil 
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retribntion ;  now  pressed  by  twice-told  odds,  and  now  sheath- 
I  ing  his  Bword  in  the  safe  scabbard  of  his  own  and  his  nation's 
^  honor ;  everywhere,  and  thronghont  all  to  the  end,  he  was  not 

known  to  betray  an  unchristian  passion,  or  to  let  fall  fix>m  his 

lips  an  nngenerons  word. 

In  his  own  comprehension  he  was  the  child  of  duty,  and  his 
estimate  of  his  obligation  did  not  include  the  righteousness  of 
hate.  Terrible  was  he  in  war,  but  he  never  hated.  In  this, 
also,  my  countrymen,  he  appears  above  the  plane  of  great 
achievement. 

His  dispatches  —  short,  truthful,  modest,  simple,  just  to  the 
opposing  armies  as  far  as  he  knew,  soldierly  and  honorable  to 
his  own  —  not  one  word  in  them  all  can  be  found  that  breathes 
the  spirit  of  personal  or  sectional  animosity ;  and  not  one  word 
that  may  not  be  read  and  pondered  with  admiration  by  every 
American  citizen. 

Such  was  Bobert  E.  Lee.  The  secret  of  so  much  sublimity 
I  have  tried  to  declare.  And  I  believe  that  few  persons  in 
all  this  broad  continent  will  be  found  to  dispute  the  interpre- 
tation or  its  lessons. 

Lessons,  did  I  say  ?  Yes ;  the  life,  so  full,  so  rounded,  so 
manly,  and  a  death  so  timely  and  so  sublime,  must  be  pr^- 
nant  with  vital  lessons  to  all  generations. 

It  is  pertinent,  then,  in  this  place  to  ask.  What  more  speaks 
the  dead  hero  to  this  nation  ?  Or,  does  the  lesson  end  here  ? 
Is  this  the  end  of  the  precious  legacy  bequeathed  by  the  noble 
dead  ?  Not  so,  my  friends.  We  have  seen  the  great  Vir- 
ginian on  the  battle-field,  in  the  heat  of  the  unequal  strife, 
■^  and  he  was  calm,  recollected,  brave,  unyielding,  generous  and 
Christian  —  without  hypocrisy  and  without  malice!  Fight- 
ing, the  bravest  of  the  brave,  and  yet  recognizing  no  foe  I 
And,  subsequently,  in  the  retired  shades  of  peaceful  life,  medi- 
tative, unostentatious,  devout,  industrious;  solemnly  treading 
the  borders  and  within  the  over-reachii^  shadows  of  eternity — 
^  unchanged  in  all  the  qualities  of  essential  greatness.     Having 

no  animosity  in  his  heart,  and  no  dexterous  aim  of  policy  or 
compromise  in  his  life,  but  quietly  teaching  tbe  marveling 
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world  how*a  brave,  good  man  can  conqner  defeat,  and,  in  the 
midst  of  universal  defection,  illustrate  and  vindicate  the  truth 
of  Holy  Writ,  that  ^  Greater  is  he  that  ruleth  his  own  spirit 
than  he  that  taketh  a  city.' 

And,  now  that  he  has  passed  from  human  sight — now,  while 
a  whole  nation  bend  with  reverent  hearts  before  his  grave — 
Wh^U  speaks  he  t  Keep  burning  the  fires  of  sectional  divi- 
sion ?  Make  permanent  the  unhappy  breach  ?  To  the  North 
does  he  say,  withhold  from  the  South  the  sympathy,  the  co5pe- 
ration,  the  assistance,  the  immigration,  the  brotherly  kindness, 
the  justice  she  craves  ?  No !  To  his  own  South  does  he  say, 
Eefuse  to  be  comforted ;  receive  not  honestly  proffered  sympa- 
thy, brotherhood  and  cooperation ;  forget  not  the  grievous 
wrongs  of  a  past  day ;  educate  the  children  to  avenge  them ; 
withhold  the  hand  of  fellowship  when  a  brother  extends  it ; 
and  sit  still  in  the  ashes  and  sackcloth  of  your  deep  and 
unspeakable  desolations?  Does  he  thus  speak?  Nay,  my 
countrymen !  Thus  spake  not  the  noblest  Roman  of  them  all 
while  he  lived;  thus  speaks  not  he  now  that  he  is  dead.  He 
utters  other  words,  as  he  manifested  a  different  spirit.  He 
pleads  for  peace,  justice,  fraternity,  brotherhood,  industry, 
education,  piety. 

From  those  serene  heights  to  which  he  has  gone ;  from  the 
centre  of  those  immortal  fellowships  he  now  so  much  enjoys, 
and  for  which  none  were  ever  more  fitted  than  he ;  from  out 
the  high  and  sacred  security  in  which  Ood's  favor  has  placed 
him,  he  looks  down  with  delight  upon  those,  his  countrymen, 
his  late  comrades  in  the  field,  who  loved  him  and  were  beloved 
by  him  —  on  those  who  with  steel  and  cannon  opposed  him  in 
the  fearful  contest,  and  on  all  the  millions  of  the  whole  countiy 
when  he  sees  them  struggling  to  overcome  as  he  overcame ! 
To  conquer  self,  the  fire  of  passion,  the  natural  bias  of  sec- 
tion, the  weakness  of  universal  flesh  —  to  bury  these  in  one 
deep  grave  whence  no  power  can  resurrect  them,  and  unite  in 
virtuous  ways  for  the  accomplishment  of  honorable  deeds,  is 
the  legitimate  work  of  the  patriot  who  will  yield  to  the  inspir-  ^ 
ation  that  lived  in  the  life  and  glorifies  the  grave  of  Robert 
E.  Lee. 
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And  now,  my  friends,  let  ns  etrike  fraternal  hands  in  labor 
and  in  love  to  carry  forward  the  well-begnn  work  of  him  who 
has  gone  forward. 

Let  monuments  be  built  for  him  —  monuments  of  marble, 
of  bronze  and  of  gold ;  let  us  perpetuate  his  deeds,  his 
patriotism,  his  Ohristian  heroism,  by  the  costliest  and  sublimest 
efforts  of  art.  But  while  we  do  this,  let  us  do  more.  Let  us 
bend  over  the  green  grave  where  the  hero  reposes ;  let  us, 
ftmid  the  votive  offerinirs  which  the  hearts  of  a  bereaved 
«<«o.  Adl  bring  to  tid.'L..,  0^  fte^^iri.  -d  d.,  f 
Ms  lifb. 

While,  with  speechless  awe  that  dares  not  move,  we  gaze 
upon  the  ascending  chariot  of  Israel  and  the  horsemen  thereof, 
bearing  upward  through  the  parting  heavens,  past  the  shining 
ranks  of  angelic  sentinels,  along  the  outposts  of  the  celestial 
realm,  our  national  Elijah,  before  the  gates  of  glory  close 
upon  our  enraptured  vision,  and  he  is  lost  to  our  gaze  for  aye, 
let  us  catch  the  mantle  that,  falling  from  his  shoulders,  still 
contains  the  warmth  of  his  great  soul. 

A  holy  example  is  a  deathless  leader.  If  so,  then  General 
Bobert  E.  Lee  is  not  dead.  Not  dead,  did  I  say  ?  True,  for- 
ever !    (But  they  are  dead  who  sought  the  young  child's  life.) 

Margaret  Preston  tells  what  is  in  my  heart,  and  she  shall 
end  this  tribute  — 

'  Yes ;  let  the  tent  be  struck. 
Victorious  morning  through  every  crevice  flashes  in  a  day, 

Magnificent  beyond  all  earth*8  adorning. 
The  night  is  over,  wherefore  should  he  stay? 
And  wherefore  should  our  voices  choke  to  say, 

**  The  general  has  gone  forward  ?  " 

'  Life's  foughten  field  not  once  beheld  surrender, 

But,  with  superb  endurance,  present,  past, 
Our  pure  commander,  lofty,  simple,  tender, 
Through  good,  through  ill,  held  his  high  purpose  fast. 
Wearing  his  armor  spotless,  till  at  last 
Death  gave  the  final "  Forward,*^ 

*  All  hearts  grew  sudden  palsied. 
Tet  what  said  he  thus  summoned? 
"  Let  the  tent  —  be  —  struck." 
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For  when  did  call  of  duty  fail  to  find  him  ready 
Nobly  to  do  his  work  in  sight  of  men, 
For  Qod'B  love  and  his  country's  sake, 
And  then  to  watch,  wait,  or  go  forward  ? 

*We  will  not  weep  —  we  dare  not.  Such  a  Btoiy 
As  his  grand  life  writes  on  the  centaries'  years 

Should  crowd  our  bosoms  with  a  flush  of  gloiy, 
That  manhood's  type  —  supremest  that  appears  — 

Our  South  has  shown  the  ages. 

Kay,  no  tears  for  him  who  has  gone  forward  f 

'  Gone  forward  1 
Wliither  ?    Where  the  marshalled  legions  — 

Ohrist*s  well-worn  soldiers — fh>m  their  conflicts  ceue; 
Where  fldth's  true  red-cross  knights  repose  in  regions, 
Thick-fitadded  with  the  oafan  wliite  tents  of  peace. 
Thither,  right  joyflil  to  accept  rolAXM, 
The  general  has  gone  forward  I ' 
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Abt.  X. — ITie  Origin  of  Sbeoies.    By  Charles  Darwin.    New 
York :  D.  Appleton  &  Co.    1871. 

Within  the  last  few  years  onr  literature  has  been  almost 
flooded  with  discussions  of  questions  of  what  is  popularly 
known  as  the  Unity  of  the  JBumcm  Bace^  the  Origin  of  Spe- 
cieSy  &c.  How  far  some  of  the  aspects  of  some  of  these  ques- 
tions have  logical  legitimacy,  we  may  hope  to  inquire  in  the 
course  of  this  article. 

There  is  a  preliminary  .point,  however,  always  necessary  to 
be  first  settled  and  well  understood  before  any  logical  discus- 
sion can  begin ;  that  is.  What  is  the  question  t  This  question 
must  not  only  be  distinctly  assented  to,  but  it  must  be  debata- 
ble ;  and,  further,  it  must  be  seen  to  lie  within  the  range  of 
the  human  understanding.  There  are  many  truths  which  can 
not  be  debated. 

There  may  be  said  to  be  three  classes  of  doctrine,  or  hypo- 
theses, respecting  this  matter,  which  may,  perhaps,  be  conve- 
niently stated  as  follows:  First,  that  which  is  sometimes 
known  as  the  DevdopmerU  Theory ;  second,  the  theory  of 
SeoerdUy  ;  and  third,  that  of  Unity  in  the  creation  of  man. 

We  must  now  spend  a  moment  or  two  in  taking  an  outline 
view  of  these  several  systems  as  set  forth  by  their  respective 
patrons,  merely  to  see  what  they  are. 

The  first  may  be  stated  in  the  words  of  Prof.  Oken,  that 
^  man  is  developed,  not  created.'  The  vast  variety  we  now  see 
in  all  physical  nature  are  the  efiects  of  natural  forces,  acting 
on  each  other,  producing  progressive  mouldings,  modifications 
and  developments  during  immensely  long  periods.  Hence, 
Prof.  Heckel  talks  about  ^  our  animal  ancestors' ;  and,  in  like 
manner,  these  so-called  ancestors  might  talk  about  their  vege- 
table *  ancestors.'  Every  thing  has  grown,  or  been  developed, 
from  the  lowest  conceivable  type  of  material  substance. 

The  second  hypothesis  is,  that  God  created  man  in  groups, 
separate  fj^imilies,  or  distinct  races  and  nationalities,  at  difi^erent 
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times,  most  probably  far  distant  from  each  other,  and  not  with 
a  single  ancestor,  as  in  Adam.  This  severalty  of  creation,  in 
groups  and  at  distinct  periods,  is  also  the  rule  in  all  animal 
life. 

The  third  hypothesis  is,  that  God  created  one  man  and  one 
woman  only,  and  all  mankind  are  their  natural  descendants. 
And  the  differences  we  now  see  in  men  of  different  countries, 
families,  or  races,  are  but  the  natural  result  of  the  almost 
endless  variety  of  accidental  and  fortuitous  circumstances 
attendant  on  man's  history. 

"We  may  now  inquire  how  far  these  differences  are  realj 
rational  and  philosophical ;  how  far  they  present  material  for 
logical  difference  and  Intimate  debate  about  things  seen  and 
comprehended,  and  how  far  they  rest  upon  false  notions,  or 
conclusions  hastily  and  blindly  jumped  at. 

We  are  told  that  man  grew  —  was  develqpedj  not  created. 
Now,  does  this  statement,  in  whatever  form  of  words  you 
choose  to  put  it,  contain  a  denial  of  either  of  the  others  ? 
Most  assuredly  it  does  not.  It  only  says,  if  you  trace  man 
back  —  away  back  in  his  ancestral,  or,  rather,  his  germinal 
history,  you  find  his  or  its  form  and  character  to  materially 
d^enerate.  He  was  a  mere  animal,  not  much  resembling 
what  he  now  is.  And  far  enough  back  you  see  his  germ  slowly 
emerging  or  developing  from  vegetable  or  chaotic  substance 
for  which  we  have  no  name. 

Now,  can  these  teachings,  however  far  they  carry  us  back, 
claim  or  purport  to  teach  that  man  was  not  created !  Most 
assuredly  not.  They  present  a  field  and  mode  of  creation  dif- 
ferent from  the  suppositions  of  some  others.  They  tell  us 
something  about  the  chronology  and  history  of  his  creation. 
They  say  he  was  created  by  slow  d^rees  of  development. 
These  teachings  clearly  admit  man's  creation,  and  claim  only 
to  instruct  us  as  to  its  mode^  To  say  that  ^  man  was  devel- 
oped, not  created,'  is  to  utter  words  without  meaning.  It  is 
not  a  proposition,  but  a  contradiction.  It  does  not  affirm 
something  believed,  nor  does  it  deny  something  supposed. 
Man  being  developed  does  not  suppose  he  was  not  created, 
but  only  sometb'ug  about  the  processes  and  manner  of  his 
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creation.  It  merely  says  the  time  occupied  in  creation  was 
greater  than  some  suppose. 

If  one  man  supposes  the  work  of  creation  was  begun  about 
seven  thousand  years  ago,  and  was  finished  in  two  or  three 
days,  and  another  that  the  process  occupied  a  million  of  years, 
this  is  not  a  question  whether  man  was  created  at  all  or  not, 
but  about  the  length  of  time  his  creation  required.  It  is  here 
distinctly  denied  that  the  argument  called  Vestiges  of  Creation 
pretends  to  adduce  a  word  of  either  testimony  or  ailment  on 
the  question  whether  man  was  created  or  not.  It  raises  the 
very  different  question  of  the  mode  of  creation,  and  the  time 
necessary  for  its  accomplishment.  If  the  testimony  is  true, 
and  the  argument  good,  then  it  is  proved  that  the  time  occu- 
pied in  creation  was  very  long,  as  well  as  several  other  things 
about  it ;  and  if  bad,  then  this  is  not  proved. 

This  fanciful  idea  about  the  former  condition  and  history  of 
the  substance  which  finally  became  man  —  its  having  passed 
through  other  forms  and  stages  of  existence  and  of  life  pre- 
viously —  is  much  more  easily  stated  than  disproved.  Ii  is  as 
if  a  man  should  affirm  that  in  the  exact  centre  of  the  north 
star  there  is  a  piece  of  diamond  ten  feet  in  diameter.  The 
statement  is  easily  made,  but  how  could  it  be  disproved} 
When  it  is  stated,  therefore,  that  the  substance  which  finally 
became  a  living  man,  whatever  that  was,  passed  through  other 
forms  previously,  no  matter  what  forms  or  processes,  the  alle- 
gation is  made  with  impunity,  because,  like  the  diamond  in 
the  bowels  of  the  star,  it  can  not  be  contradicted.  That  about 
which  we  know  nothing  can  not  be  debated.  Such  imaginary 
things  are  without  number;  and  whether  with  or  without 
plausibility,  it  makes  no  difference;  and  this  notion  about 
^  development '  is  but  one  of  them.  Neither  reason,  nor  sci- 
ence, nor  experience  can  furnish  any  information  respecting  it* 

A  score  of  such  fancies,  true  or  false,  have  nothing  to  do 
with  that  other  question,  whether  man  was  created  or  not. 
They  only  undertake  the  obvious  impossibility  of  proving 
something  about  the  mode  of  creation.  They  merely  set  up  a 
theory  of  creation.  They  plan  and  explain  an  utterly  unknown 
and  inconceivable  thing.     They  virtually  admit  creation,  or 
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imply  it,  and  only  express  dissatisfaction  as  to  the  views  of 
others  respecting  the  mere  historic  processes  by  which  it  was 
accompli^ed. 

Hugh  Miller  does  not  attempt  an  aignment  on  the  subject, 
except  by  mere  analogy.  Looking  into  man's  history  and  pro- 
gress in  the  brief  period  of  our  acquaintance  with  them,  things 
do  not  seem  now  to  progress  as  they  are  said  to  have  done 
millions  of  years  or  ages  ago. 

What  is  called  devdopment^  therefore,  is,  or  pretends  to  be^ 
so  far  as  it  can  be  xmderstood,  an  attempt  fto  set  up  a  theory  qf 
crecUion'y  and  not  a  theory  dispensing  with  creation.  It  is  a 
speculation,  so  far  as  it  relates  to  man's  origin,  about  which  it 
is  impossible  we  can  know  anything  conclusively;  and  so, 
whether  true  or  not,  can  have  nothing  to  do  with  any  ques- 
tions of  anthropological  science.  This,  it  is  hoped,  will  further 
appear  in  the  course  of  the  present  paper. 

The  second  hypothesis  affirms  a  ae^eraUyy  denying  a  vm/vbu^ 
of  human  creation.  Having  shown,  as  it  may  not  be  thought 
xmfair  to  conclude,  that  the  development  theoi^  is  only  a  wild, 
xmmeaning  blunder  into  which  some  extravagant  men  have 
xmwittingly  fallen,  we  proceed  to  look  at  the  doctrine  which 
teaches  that  there  were  several  primordial  creations  of  man  in 
opposition  to  the  theory  of  v/nity. 

The  argument  about  the  near  approach,  real  or  supposed,  of 
some  brute  animals  of  high  type  to  some  races  of  men  of  very 
low  type,  are  utterly  illegitimate  and  surreptitious  in  an  argor 
ment  of  this  kind.  Assuming  or  pretending  an  argument 
when  there  is  no  disagreement  is  unfair.  We  have  no  knowt 
edge  of  any  animals  other  than  men  and  brutes.  Now,  if  the 
question  were,  whether  there  is  or  is  not  now  a  natural,  radical 
and  constitutional  difference  between  men  and  brutes,  then 
the  nearness  of  approach  would  present  a  question  with  some 
meaning  in  it.  It  might  then  be  attempted  to  be  shown  that 
the  separation  is  not  constitutional,  but  only  circumstantiaL 
But  is  there  such  a  question  in  issue  t 

The  question,  whether  man,  in  his  long,  upward  process  of 
development,  in  reaching  the  point  in  the  scale  of  being  he 
now  occupies,  passed  through  brute  animal  stages  —  say  he 
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was  once  ihis^  and  then  thaij  and  then  another  kind  of  animal 

—  that  he  then  reached  the  position  now  occupied  by  the 
monkey,  and  then,  by  steady,  progressive  stages,  became  man 

—  this  is  one  thing.  But  whether  man,  to-day,  is  radically 
and  constitutionally  different  in  some  of  his  characteristics 
from  all  brute  animals — this  is  another  and  very  different  ques- 
tion. To  prove  that  man,  or  rather,  more  correctly,  the  sub- 
stance from  which  he  grew,  before  it  became  man  —  for  he 
was  not  man  when  he  was  a  shell-fish,  and  before  he  became 
man  —  to  prove  that  this  ancestral  or  germinal  substance,  in 
its  seminal  history  of  past  ages,  in  its  genealogical  develop- 
ment into  manhood,  was,  millions  of  years  or  ages  ago,  a  paon- 
key,  would  not  prove  that  man  is  now  a  monkey.  To  believe 
the  former  would  not  necessitate  the  belief  of  the  latter. 
Hence,  in  debating  the  latter  question,  if  it  were  questioned, 
the  former  could  very  safely  be  admitted,  whether  true  or  fklse. 

It  is  true  that  Pouchett,  one  of  the  most  noted  of  the  French 
infidels,  in  writing  on  this  subject,  says,  ^  There  is  no  human 
kingdom  distinguished  from  the  animal  kingdom.'  And  others 
speak  in  a  similar  way.  The  speciousness  of  this  question, 
with  its  plain  illegitimacy  in  this  argument,  are  so  apparent 
and  so  important  that  a  few  observations  must  be  directed  to  it. 

Whatever  questions  might  arise  about  the  very  ancient  or 
diutumal  history  of  the  material  which  finally  became  man's 
finished  frame ;  whether  it  did  or  did  not  pass  through  these  or 
those  brute  animal  stages,  or  undergo  these  or  those  changes 
— these  are  very  different  questions  from  those  which  inquire 
into  the  present  relation  of  the  two  departments  of  the  animal 
kingdom,  men  and  brutes.  This  latter  question  is,  whether 
those  two  departments  of  animal  life  are  more  radically  dis- 
tinct in  some  material  respects,  and  where  they  differ.  The 
question,  what  was  the  genual  or  semmal  condition  of  man's 
ancestorial  beginnings,  in  its  ancient,  formative  history,  before 
it  reached  the  state  of  manhood  —  supposing  it  to  have  passed 
through  such  creative  processes  —  this  is  another  and  different 
question.  An  ear  of  com  is  to-day  what  it  is.  How  corn 
originated,  whether  by  germinal,  creative  stages  and  pro- 
cesses through  which  it  grew,  millions  of  seasons  ago,  and 
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what  was  the  character  of  the  soil  and  of  those  unformed  ger- 
minal substances  —  if  that  was  the  way  that  com  became  com 
—  these  are  different  inquiries,  and  they  do  not,  in  the  least 
degree,  involve  or  support  each  other. 

The  present  relation  between  men  and  monkeys,  or  between 
men  and  mushrooms,  or  between  the  different  kinds  of  men, 
is  not  matter  of  dispute.  Here  there  is  no  difference  of  opinion 
among  writers  on  natural  philosophy,  biology  or  anthropology. 
They  disagree  only  as  to  the  ancient  history — whether  crea- 
tion was  performed  thus  and  thus,  or  so  and  so.  Let  us  agree 
where  we  agree,  and  dispute  only  where  we.  differ. 

If  we  were  to  inquire  into  the  apparent  nearness  of  approach 
of  some  of  the  higher  types  of  brute  animals  to  some  of  the 
lower  varieties  of  the  human  family,  we  should  find  that  it 
would  neither  prove  nor  illustrate  anything  at  all  pertinent  to 
the  question  in  hand.    In  mere  contour  it  might  be  supposed, 
from  a  hasty  glance,  that  some  of  the  monkey  tribes,  the 
,  gorilla,  orang,  or  chimpanzee,  most  nearly  resemble  mankind ; 
but  a  closer  examination  shows  that  in  mental  and  moral  char- 
acteristics, which  are  by  far  the  most  important,  man  has  a 
closer  affinity  to  the  dog,  the  horse,  and  the  elephant,  than  to 
any  of  the  monkey  tribes.    The  monkey  is  not  even  a  biped ; 
he  is  quadrumanous — i.  e.,  four-handed.    And  yet  he  has  very 
little,  if  any,  of  the  wonderfnl  and  peculiar  organism  of  the 
human  hand  more  than  the  tiger  or  the  squirrel.    As  to  the 
great,  ruling,  master-endowments  of  intelligence  and  speech, 
always  found  in  the  lowest  varieties  of  the  human  kind,  there 
is  nothing  —  absolutely  nothing — in  all  the  brute  creation 
that  even  looks  in  that  direction.    And  as  to  a  sense  of  right 
and  wrong,  the  great  and  distinguishing  feature  which  alone 
allies  man  to  his  Maker,  and  which,  despite  the  hasty  asser- 
tions of  some  poorly-informed  travelers,  is  always  found  in 
mankind,  not  the  least  vestige  of  it  is  ever  found  among  brute 
animals. 

Again,  for  what  purpose  is  an  argument  from  near  approach 

brought  forward,  unless  it  be  carried  much  farther  and  be 

made  to  prove  identity  f     Kear   approach,  however  near, 

amounts  to  nothing,  so  long  as  in  some  clear  and  unmistak- 
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able  respecte  men  and  brutes  are  fonnd  constitutionally  distinct. 
In  many  important  respects  we  know  they  are  identical.  In 
the  offices  of  bones,  muscle,  vision,  hearing,  feeling,  taste  and 
locomotion,  as  well  as  in  the  functions  of  propagation,  gesta- 
tion, digestion,  respiration,  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  &c, 
they  are  alike.  So  we  know  that  not  only  is  there  near 
approach  between  m^n  and  monkeys,  but  in  many  vital 
respects  there  is  identity  between  men  and  oxen.  This  is  no 
question  at  all.  To  prove  anything  to  the  purpose  it  must  be 
shown  that  men  and  monkeys  are  radically  and  constitu- 
tionally identical  in  all  things,  with  only  such  circumstantial 
differences  as  are  seen  between  the  high  and  low  classes  of 
monkeys,  horses  and  men.  So,  if  we  find  near  approach, 
however  near,  the  question  then  arises,  What  does  that  prove  % 
Whatever  it  might  prove  on  the  general  subject  of  biological 
science,  it  is  obvious  that  it  proves  nothing  on  the  question 
before  us. 

If  some  men  are  capable  of  persuading  themselves  into, 
the  belief  of  a  plain  contradiction,  their  case  is  beyond  the 
reach  of  any  assistance  that  logic  or  argumentation  can  fur- 
nish. No  argument  can  be  made  with  such  men.  If  they 
assert  that  all  the  varieties  of  creation  known  as  men,  how- 
ever low  the  scale,  are  solely  and  exclusively  amenable  to  law, 
and  as  such  actually  deem  and  hold  them  morally  responsible 
and  punishable ;  and  then,  at  the  same  time,  affect  to  put 
them  out  of  humanity  on  the  ground  of  the  alleged  discovery 
that  the  substance  from  which  they  grew  into  manhood,  or 
from  or  out  of  which  their  manhood  was  anciently  made  or 
created,  existed  in  some  other  form,  inability  to  meet  such 
arguments  must  be  confessed.  Who  cares  whether  the  thing 
alleged  be  true  or  not  ?     Even  if  true  it  proves  nothing. 

It  is  not  too  much  to  insist  that  in  reasoning  men  must 

have  some  reason.     Animals  are  either  men  or  brutes.^  Men 

•   '  are  sometimes  found  in  a  very  low  state  of  both  morals  and 

intelligence — far  below  anything  most  of  us  have  seen.     One, 

/  at  least,  of  the  great  constitutional  marks  by  which  men  are 

distinguished  from  brutes,  is  a  sense  oinyht  —  of  might;  and 

so  we  hold  them  morally  accountable.     We  deem  them  capa- 
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ble  of  crime,  and  pnnish  them.  Now,  is  not  this  the  fullest 
recognition  of  proper  manhood  that  can  be  given  t  Can  you 
accuse  a  brute  of  crime  ?  And  can  you  fail  to  accuse  a  man  ! 
We  repeat,  that  the  dog,  the  horse  and  the  elephant  are  at 
least  among  the  most  knowing  of  brutes.  But  do  we  accuse 
them  of  crime  ?  They  are  deemed  brutes  for  this  very  reason, 
that  they  are  incapable  of  crime.  Bead  any  impartial,  scien- 
tific treatise  on  this  subject,  apart  from  an  attempt  ta  predicate 
races  of  creation ;  turn  to  Appleton's  New  American  Oydo- 
jHsdia^  for  instance,  aud  read  that  the  gorilla  (which  bears  the 
nearest  outward  appearance  to  man  of  any  of  the  ape  or 
monkey  races), '  is  the  most  wild,  ferocious  and  irreclaimably 
vicious  of  all  the  beasts  of  the  forest.'  Man  is  capable  of 
animitSj  brutes  are  not.  To  charge  moral  obliquity,  and  deny 
the  person  so  charged  a  proper  .place  in.  manhood,  is  a  childish 
absurdity,  or  insane  conceit. 

As  to  man's  creation^  or  origin,  there  is  nothing  that  can  be 
said  or  believed,  true  or  untrue,  respecting  it,  or  his  ancestry, 
near  or  remote,  that  can  in  the  least  degree  affect  these  plain 
and  unquestioned  considerations  respecting  his  condition  now. 
Even  if  he  was  once  a  monkey,  he  is  now  a  man. 

There  is  great  difference  among  men  —  English,  French, 
German,  Indians,  Negroes,  Moors,  Chinese,  Esquimaux,  and 
hundreds  and  thousands  of  others,  if  you  take  the  trouble  to 
subdivide  them.  Indeed,  no  two  individuals  are  alike.  The 
disparity  varies  in  a  thousand  ways  and  in  ten  thousand 
degrees.  You  may  divide  and  classify  them  as  you  will ;  you 
may  distinguish  the  several  divisions  as  you  will ;  you  may 
call  them  genera,  species,  varieties,  races,  nations,  or  families ; 
you  may  say  what  you  "will  about  their  ancestry  or  their  crea^ 
tion,  true  or  untrue,  no  matter  which ;  you  may  say  their  pri- 
mordial ancestry  was  the  same,  or  was  not  the  same ;  you  may 
say  they  *  grew,'  or  were '  developed,'  or '  selected '  from  saurian, 
mushroom,  or  monad,  or  that  they  existed  from  all  eternity ; 
und  supposing  all  this  to  be  admitted,  and  as  much  more  as 
any  one  may  choose  to  dream  or  teach  on  the  subject,  yet  what 
has  all  this  to  do  with  man's  present  character  and  condi- 
tion?    Exactly  nothing.     There  man  is  ;  and  in  any  supposed 
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fSetcts  respecting  the  ancient  history  of  his  ancestry,  back  and 
beyond  our  historic  reach,  or  the  history  of  that  of  which  he 
was  made,  or  from  which  he  proceeded,  true  or  false,  man  is 
now  just  what  he  is.  Testimony  cannot  prove  that  to  which  it 
does  not  relate.  The  question  what  man  is  nowj  is,  as  we  hope 
further  to  see,  a  very  different  one  from  the  inquiry  how  he 
got  herey  or  what  possible  changes,  natural  or  preternatural^ 
may  have  pawed  upon  hie  diutnmal  ancestry. 

As  to  the  orecUion  of  our  primordial  fatherhood,  whether  it 
was  individual  or  several,  that  is  quite  another  question.  The 
dispute  is  not  about  the  dissimilarity.  That  runs  through  the 
entire  mass,  and  is  about  as  great  either  in  kind  or  degree  a& 
any  one  supposes.  The  dispute  is  about  things  said  to  have 
occurred  thousands  or  millions  of  ages  ago,  and  long  before  it 
is  supposed  on  either  hand  that  man,  (zs  sit^hy  existed ;  not 
before  saurian,  fauna  or  monkeys  existed,  but  before  man 
existed.  But  whether  man  came  from  eternity  or  from  time, 
from  one  Adam  or  from  forty,  one  thing  is  confessedly  true, 
that  the  whole  human  family  conjointly,  noWj  constitute  one 
great,  sole,  exclusive,  radical  and  constitutional  gerncs  homo. 
Whatever  any  one  may  afiSrm  of  man,  or  of  that  of  which  he 
was  made,  or  of  anything  else  millions  of  years  ago,  no  man 
considers  a  man  a4>rute,  or  a  brute  a  man.    A  man  is  a  man. 

And,  then,  if  in  the  face  of  this  universal  belief  men  will  con- 
tradict both  their  reason  and  their  words,  and  say  that  some 
men  are  not  men,  and  attribute  reason,  moral  sense  and  handi- 
craft to  brutes,  as  already  intimated,  their  case  is  beyond  all 
logical  assistance.  Sometimes  we  are  told  that  some  peoples 
are  not  capable  of  receiving  true  religion,  because  they  are 
superstitious.  It  requires  no  little  patience  to  debate  with 
some  men.  The  best  proof  the  nature  of  the  case  admits  of 
to  show  that  men  are  capable  of  religion,  is  offered  to  prove 
that  men  are  not.  What  is  superstition  but  defective  and 
erroneous  religion  ?  There  can  be  no  better  proof  of  religious 
capability  than  superstition.  Superstition,  with  its  errors  cor- 
rected, is  religion;  and  religion,  in  its  state  of  dark  degeneracy, 
is  superstition. 

Setting  out,  then,  with  all  men  of  science,  from  a  distinct 
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constitutional  gent^  homoj  we  proceed  more  directly  to  the 
question  of  severalty  as  opposed  to  unity  in  the  creation  of 
man.  The  method  shall  be  short.  Bnt,  first,  it  must  be 
ascertained  precisely  where  and  abont  what  those  disputants 
differ. 

All  scientific  inquiries  on  the  subject  must  be  confined 
strictly  to  the  history  and  character  of  man  as  man  proper, 
and  not  as  something  else  before  that  something  else,  what- 
ever it  was,  became  man.  Anthropology  is  the  science  of  trumy 
not  of  creation.  There  is  no  science  of  creoition.  Human 
thought  does  not  extend  to  that.  Kot  even  the  imagination, 
much  less  the  process  of  thinking,  can  reach  to  points  or  possi- 
bilities anterior  to  creation,  or  vrUo  it,  if,  indeed,  there  be  any 
fiuch  points.  Science  can  know  nothing  of  absolute  origin. 
It  finds  everything  already  existing,  and  deals  only  in  being 
and  in  changes.     All  else  is  veiled. 

The  argument  that  there  is  now  a  distinct  genvs  Iwrno^  or 
human  family,  settles  the  question  of  present  unity  in  the 
human  kind  as  distinct  from  all  brutes.  It  is  but  a  different 
verbal  mode  of  stating  the  question.  So  the  question  is  not 
about  unity  rwv)^  but  about  unity  vn  creation.  Whether  this 
dispute  is  real  or  genuine,  or  fictitious  and  imaginary,  we  hope 
to  show. 

We  look  over  the  human  family  and  see  several  millions  of 
individual  persons  all  of  a  well-known  recent  but  unknown 
remote  ancestry.  We  examine  their  character  in  several  ways. 
We  have  some  little  knowledge  of  procreation,  though  we 
know  very  little  of  the  laws  of  descent  from  father  to  son. 
No  two  persons  are  alike.  No  children  of  the  same  parents 
are  either  alike  or  like  either  parent.  Nothing  produces  its 
like,  though  a  general  resemblance  is  seen  in  most  cases,  some- 
times down  to  the  third  and  fourth  generation,  but  it  is  soon 
lost  sight  of.  As  you  go  out  from  any  centre  the  disparity 
deepens  and  widens  more  and  more  indefinitely,  and,  so  far 
as  any  one  knows,  interminably. 

No  student  of  nature  has  intimated  the  hope  of  the  possi- 
ble discovery  of  a  line  up  to  which  disparity  in  a  genealogical 
descending  process  might  go  in  possible  time  and  circnm- 
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BtanceB,  and  beyond  which  it  could  not  poBsiblj  pass.  And 
most  obvionfily  such  a  line  is  the  only  thing  that  can  be  sap- 
posed  to  separate  races  or  families  radically  and  ftrndament- 
ally.  You  must  mark  with  scientific  and  unmistakable  exact- 
ness the  farthest  possible  outward  progress  of  disparity  before 
it  can  be  said  that  natural  generation  could  not  have,  produced 
it.  Some  disparity  varies  the  presumption  of  indefinite  dis- 
parity. 

The  possibility  of  disparity  beyond  what  has  been  seen 
might  be  illustrated  by  supposing  it  possible  to  produce  a  race 
of  one-armed  men.  As  free  use  and  action  tend  to.enlai^ 
and  strengthen  the  muscles  of  a  limb,  so  nonuser  and  inertness 
tend  to  feebleness  and  dwarfishness.  And  would  not  this  tend- 
ency in  sufficient  time  and  favorable  circumstances  acquire  an 
hereditary  character?  Take  a  number  of  children  of  both 
sexes,  with  largely  developed  chests  and  arms,  and  let  them 
all,  and  all  their  offspring,  male  and  female,  be  trained  con- 
stantly to  such  hard  labor  as  blacksmithing,  or  the  like ;  con- 
tinue this  course,  retaining  for  intermarriage  only  those  of  the 
best-developed  arms,  and  in  a  number  of  generations  you  have 
a  race  of  people  of  unusual  strength  of  the  hand.  The  chil- 
dren would  inherit  the  acquired  and  accumulated  strength. 

Now  pursue  the  opposite  course.  Colonize  a  number  of 
children  of  both  sexes,  and  in  every  case,  from  the  very  first, 
let  the  left  arm  be  folded  and  bandaged  as  closely  as  consistent 
with  the  general  health.  The  left  arm  is  never  straightened 
or  used.  They  never  saw  a  person  with  two  well-used  and 
useful  arms.  Let  this  course  be  rigidly  pursued  long  enough, 
and  a  general  tendency  to  withered  dwarfishness  of  the  limb 
would  after  a  time  appear.  How  long  it  would  require  for 
this  hereditary  tendency  to  establish  itself  in  the  occasional, 
or  frequent,  or  uniform  production  of  children  with  a.  defective 
limb,  or  an  imperfect  stump,  or  none  at  all,  is  another  ques- 
tion.  But  would  not  the  tendency  appear  in  ten  generations, 
or  ton  thousand,  or,  more  probably,  in  three  or  four  ?  The  best 
analogies  we  have  certainly  point  to  such  a  conclusion.  And 
does  not  the  establishment  of  such  a  tendency  establish  the 
certainty,  in  sufficient  time,  of  a  complete  one-ar^ned  race  t 
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The  utmost  possible  disparity  and  divergence  in  the  human 
family  proper  has  most  certainly  never  been  discovered.  The 
role  is  the  same  in  man  as  in  other  animals,  and,  indeed,  in 
the  vegetable  kingdom. 

"We  trace  back  man's  history  in  his  physiology,  in  tombs,  in 
osseous  and  cranial  formations  and  fossil  remains,  in  monuments 
and  inscriptions,  but  still  more  in  what  he  has  written  of  him- 
self, so  far  as  these  histories  go.  When  we  trace  this  history 
back  about  two  thousand  and  nine  hundred  years  the  marks 
become  exceedingly  dim;  and  in  about  five  hundred  years 
more  there  is  scarcely  a  footprint  to  be  seen.  Beyond  about 
three  thousand  and  seven  hundred  years,  which  is  most  proba- 
bly but  little,  if  any,  over  half  way  back  to  the  Adamic  period, 
we  have  not  even  a  fragmentary  outline  beyond  the  very  few 
isolated  scraps  in  Genesis,  which,  for  the  present,  we  are  not 
considering. 

Now,  what  is  science  ?  What  is  its  mission,  and  what  its 
domain  ?  It  is  the  business  of  the  science  now  under  consid- 
eration to  divide,  classify,  examine  and  demonstrate  mem  in 
his  physical,  moral  and  intellectual  character ;  and  the  field 
of  research  is  the  history  of  man — the  current  history — reach- 
ing back  by  no  means  into  the  scenes  of  his  creation,  if,  indeed, 
creation  had  any  scenes,  but  stopping  clearly  and  distinctly 
this  side  of  his  origin.  The  student  of  nature  can  no  more 
teach  you  about  the  creation  of  man  than  of  the  stars,  or  of 
the  origin  of  Deity  himself. 

What  does  all  human  science  teach,  or  pretend  to  teach, 
about  creation?  The  answer  is,  nothing — absolutely  noth- 
ing— either  afl5rmatively  or  negatively.  Creation,  if  there  ever 
were  such  a  thing,  is  no  part  of  either  nature  or  its  history. 
Science  does  not  know,  nor  can  it  by  possibility  know,  that 
man  was  ever  created ;  or,  if  created  at  all,  whether  by  one 
single  stroke  of  omnific  power,  or  by. a  series  of  successive 
operations  stretching  over  a  period  as  long  as  an  hour,  a  day, 
a  year,  or  myriads  of  ages.  Human  knowledge  can  no  more 
say  whether  man  was  made  in  unity  as  in  Adam,  or  in  sever- 
alty by  five  hundred  beginnings,  than  could  unlettered  igno- 
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ranee  itself.     Here,  where  nothing  can  be  known,  wisdom  and 
ignorance  are  on  the  same  leveL 

If  we  know  anything  at  all  about  the  creation,  either  of  man 
or  of  anything  else,  we  are  certainly  not  in  the  least  indebted 
to  the  investigations  of  science  for  the  information.  Human 
science  finds  man,  at  the  first,  already  in  being,  and  the  whole 
constitution  of  nature  already  in  progress,  performing  its  vari- 
ous Amotions,  but  can  affirm  nothing  as  to  how  or  when  things 
got  into  existence.  It  can  examine  rocks,  chalk,  etc.,  and 
ascertain  of  many  things,  with  greater  or  less  certainty,  that 
they  must  have  been  in  existence  many  years  or  ages  gone 
by,  but  of  their  origin  it  can  inform  you  nothing.  Metalogra- 
phy  might  essay  to  inform  you  about  the  quality  or  the  origin 
of  the  metal  of  which  the  sword  was  made  that  guarded  the  tree 
of  life,  or  of  the  botany  of  the  tree  of  life  itself,  and  the  infor- 
mation would  be  just  as  reliable  as  the  teaching  of  psychology 
or  anthropology,  when  they  undertake  to  tell  us  about  the 
processes  by  which  man  did  or  did  not  become  man.  Indeed, 
there  is  more  of  plausibility  in  the  former  than  in  the  latter, 
because  the  sword  and  the  tree,  if  there  were  such  things,  have 
some  historic  place  in  creation  as  we  now  see  it. 

It  is  clearly  impossible  that  science  can  know  anything  of 
any  direct  act  of  God.  To  inquire  scientifically  into  man's 
origin  would  be  the  same  as  to  inquire  what  man  was  before 
he  became  man ;  or  about  the  quality  or  proper  adaptation  to 
this  end  of  the  material  of  which  he  was  made.  How  can 
science  know  he  was  made  of  anything,  or  was  made  at  all } 
How  can  science  distinguish  between  one  and  several  acts  of 
^ God,  or  know  that  there  is  a  difference?  Who  knows  that 
creation  was  an  act,  or  can  distinguish  between  an  act,  or  acts, 
and  an  absolutely  continuous  and  never-ending  or  slackening 
process  ?    Who  knows  cmything  about  it  ? 

It  is  said  that  Prof.  Agassiz  has  stated  that  ^  man  was  created 
in  nations.'  It  may  be  admitted  as  possible,  however  imprac- 
ticable it  might  be  found  to  be  for  science  to  teach,  that  man 
has  existed  in  a  state  of  separate  nationality  or  familyship  for 
any  given  number  of  years.  But  it  is  denied  that  science  can 
conduct  us  back  beyond  his  history  and  teach  us  about  him 
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before  he  was,  and  bo  prescribe  mlee  for  bis  creation.  Science 
being  limited  to  the  history  of  material  existence,  the  above 
declaration,  if  ever  made,  has  no  meaning.  The  words  do  net 
convey  an  idea ;  or  else  a  vague,  nebulous  and  nugatory  one. 

Man,  not  being  able  to  conceive  of  an  act  or  process  of 
creation  at  all,  can  not,  of  cou»e,  imagine  or  distinguish  a 
difference  between  creation  in  nations  and  some  other  way. 
Suppose  another  should  say  that  man  was  created  by  one  single 
act;  and  a  third  that  man  was  individually  and  severally 
created  —  each  one  being  a  separate  and  distinct  creation. 
These  are  not  three  several  hypotheses ;  for  an  hypothesis  that 
is  not  clearly  conceivable  is  not  an  hypothesis.  No  man  can 
say  whether  the  three  statements  mean  the  same  or  different 
things.  There  is  and  can  be  no  rational  hypothesis  of  crea- 
tion, because  creation  is  inconceivable. 

To  this  it  may  be  replied  that  the  idea  of  severalty  in  the 
origin  of  man  does  not  necessarily  inquire  into  or  affirm  any- 
thing as  to  the  acts  or  processes  of  creation,  but  only  that 
whenever  or  however  he  was  created  it  must  have  been  with 
severalty  of  beginning,  because  the  different  parts  are  too 
widely  separate  now  to  suppose  the  possibility  of  oneness  ever, 
at  any  time,  in  his  former  history. 

This  is  only  putting  the  same  proposition  in  different  and 
even  more  fallacious  verbiage,  though  its  speciousness  requires 
a  little  care  and  analysis.  It  affirms  that  God  im,  ore(Uion  was 
shut  up  to  certain  necessities  —  that  he  could  not,  or,  at  least, 
that  he  did  not,  endow  the  one  man  with  so  great  and  wide  a 
power  of  procreative  diversity  as  could  have  been  bestowed  on 
several.  The  proposition  does  not  relate  to  the  powers  of 
mere  procreation  in  man,  but  to  his  procreative  endowments 
conferred  in  his  crecUion.  The  two  things  are  widely  differ- 
ent. The  all^ation  relates  to  the  laws  of  seminality,  as  they 
were  fixed  in  the  acts  of  creation,  and  not  to  the  mere  exercise 
of  them  by  man  in  his  after-history.  Change  the  verbiage  as 
you  may,  and  the  allegation  is  in  r^ard  to  the  creation,  not 
the  history  of  man.  And  this  present  argument  alleges  that 
while  science  is  free  to  investigate  the  one,  it  is  wholly 
ignorant  as  to  the  otiier.    The  omis  probandi  must  rest  where 
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it  naturally  belongs.  If  a  declaration  is  naturally  incapable 
of  proof,  it  mast  be  content  to  come  down  and  take  the  place 
of  a  mere  conjecture.  A  statement  about  creationj  beyond 
the  simple  fact,  is  not  a  logical  proposition. 

Suppose  you  ask  the  skeptical  anthropologist  if  each  and 
every  individual  person  was  not  separately  created.  He  would 
hardly  deny  it.  And,  then,  if  you  ask  him  to  point  out  the 
difference  between  those  creations  and  that  of  Adam,  or  of 
any  of  the  several  *  national '  Adams,  or  the  difference  between 
the  creation  of  one  and  several  Adams,  could  he  do  it  ?  Can 
science  tell  you  anything  about  the  laws  of  seminality,  as 
established  in  creation^  or  even  in  their  natural  operation, 
either  in  the  animal  or  vegetable  kingdoms,  beyond  some  of 
their  gross  aud  visible  effects?  Or  can  it  distinguish  a  di^er- 
ence  between  those  powers  as  bestowed  upon  one  and  several 
progenitors?  Can  science  distinguish  a  difference  between  a 
primary  and  secondary  creation  —  that  is,  a  creation  with  and 
without  natural  parentage  ?  What  does  science  know  about 
the  difference  between  forming  a  man  out  of  the  dust  of  the 
ground  and  some  other  way  ?  Or  can  it  know  that  there  is  a 
difference  ?  These,  or  any  other  questions  about  creation,  do 
not  pertain  to  science ;  they  lie  quite  beyond  its  domain. 

Again,  it  might  be  suggested  that  the  inquiry  is  not  what 
God  could,  but  what  he  ^id,  do  in  creation.  And,  then,  when  it 
is  said  that  man  was  created  in  severalty,  and  not  in  unity,  and 
the  proof  is  asked  for,  we  are  referred  to  the  present  wide 
diversity.  But  how  is  it  ascertained  that  a  wide  diversity  — 
not  extending  beyond  the  limits  of  humanity  —  is  any  more 
indication  of  severalty  in  creation  than  a  narrower  diversity? 
Most  assuredly  it  is  not.  To  prove  that  any  given  instance  of 
diversity  could  not  have  proceeded  from  unity  of  origin,  would 
be  to  ascertain,  by  scientific  demonstration,  the  exact  limit  of 
possible  divergence  from  any  ancestral  starting-point.  But  it 
would  be  absurd  to  say  that  diverging  dissimilarity  could  not 
possibly  extend  to  this  or  that  line  —  there  being  no  pretense 
to  experimental  knowledge — and  yet  not  be  able  to  point  out 
the  precise  line  of  possibility  and  the  law  of  propagation 
fixing  it. 
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Prof.  Huxley,  of  London,  in  a  recent  lecture  on  *  A  Piece 
of  Chalk,'  says,  ^  How  is  the  existence  of  this  long  succession 
of  different  species  of  cibcodiles  to  be  accounted  for  ?  Only 
two  suppositions  seem  open  to  us.  Either  each  species  of 
crocodile  has  been  specially  created,  or  it  has  arisen  out  of 
some  preexisting  form  by  the  operation  of  natural  causes. 
Ohoose  your  hypothesis.     I  have  chosen  mine.' 

But  the  Professor  ought  to  be  reminded  of  what  he  has 
evidently  overlooked  —  viz.,  that  here  are  not  two  hypotheses, 
as  he  supposes  —  one  of  *  distinct  creation,'  and  one  of  being 
brought  into  existence  by  *  the  operation  of  natural  causes.' 
The  one  is  as  much  an  hypothesis  of  distinct  creation  as  the 
other.  To  be  understood,  he  must  explain  to  us  the  difference, 
upon  scientific  principles,  between  *  distinct  creation '  and  the 

*  operation  of  natural  causes.'  Until  he  explains  to  us  the 
scientific  principles  of  creation,  how  can  we  distinguish  between 
it  and  the  operation  of  natural  causes  i  How  do  we  know 
but  they  are  one  and  the  same  thing  ?  or,  if  not,  what  is  the 
difference  ? 

Mr.  Huxley  has  not  yet  explained  to  us  what  he  means  by 

*  creation.'  If  he  gets  his  idea  from  Scripture,  and  refers  us  to 
that,  then  he  is  confined  to  its  verbal  revelations,  where  we 
find  nothing  but  a  very  few  dogmatic  expressions  referring,  in 
great  brevity,  to  something  by  no  means  subject  to  scientific 
examination.  He  will  not  ask  us  to  look  far  enough  into 
Scripture  \p  discover  some  imaginary  hind  of  creation,  fitted 
to  his  argument,  and  no  turther. 

The  error  underlying  this  whole  subject,  as  presented  in 
such  arguments  as  Vestiges  of  Creation^  Da/rwvnism,,  Origin 
of  SpecieSj  &c.,  is  hardly  an  opinion  soberly  entertained,  but 
a  blunder  which,  when  pointed  out,  is  apparent.  It  assumes 
—  most  strangely — that  creation  is  something  historic,  sen- 
sible, phenomenal,  effected  by  rational  processes  and  in  chron- 
ological periods ;  whereas,  it  is  no  more  a  subject  of  philoso- 
phical examination  than  the  being,  the  history  or  the  attri- 
btites  of  God  himself.  You  might  as  well  attempt  to  apply 
natural  laws  and  scientific  rules  to  the  architecture  of  heaven, 
to  the  chronology  of  eternity,  or  to  the  anthropology  of  future 
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life,  as  to  the  creation  of  man.  Creation  is  no  part  of  nature. 
And  if  asked  what  it  is,  the  proper  reply  wonld  be,  That  is  a 
question  which  no  man  can  answer.  The  inquirer  can  only  be 
referred  to  half  a  dozen  very  short  sentences  of  purely  dog- 
matic Scripture.  There  the  inquiry  begins,  and  there  it  ends. 
You  may  debate  about  the  literature,  but  you  can  not  debate 
about  the  phenomenon.  To  do  so  would  be  absurd,  because  it 
would  be  an  attempt  to  discuss  things  inconceivable.  Science 
has  its  domain.  Absolute  truth  occupies  a  much  larger  field. 
If  this  reasoning  denies  a  rationale  to  creation,  be  it  so.  That 
is  no  more  than  to  say  that  some  things  are  supernatural. 
Objectors  must  be  referred  to  Nature's  Maker. 

There  are  two,  and  but  two,  general  sources  of  human 
knowledge.  The  one  is  the  external  constitution  of  nature, 
and  the  other  the  verbal  revelations  of  Scripture.  It  is  the 
business  of  science  to  explore  and  investigate  the  former. 
Here  its  labors  begin,  and  here  they  end.  But  when  natural 
science  would  undertake  to  subject  those  revelations  to  its 
arbitrament,  and  say  that  a  bush  could  not  bum  without  being 
consumed,  or  that  God  could  not  create  except  under  such  and 
such  limitations  and  restrictions,  and  in  such  time  and  man- 
ner, it  becomes  infidel  in  its  pretensions  and  mischievous  in 
its  effects.  The  idea  that  geology  may  possibly  be  brought 
into  conflict  with  Genesis,  is  the  fruit  of  this  very  blunder — 
that  science  is  competent  to  teach  about  the  origin  of  things. 
Oreation  is  purely  miraculous. 

It  is  proper,  therefore,  to  repeat,  that  if  we  have  any  knowl- 
edge whatever  of  creation,  we  are  in  no  wise  indebted  to 
human  science  for  the  information.  The  words  of  Scripture 
furnish  us  our  entire  stock  of  knowledge  of  this  whole  subject. 
Science  knows  no  more  about  it,  pro  or  con,  about  its  facts, 
principles,  chronology,  history,  possibilities,  or  seminal  char- 
acter and  powers  of  procreation,  than  of  the  Christship  of 
Jesus  of  Nazareth,  of  prophecy,  of  revelation  itself,  or  of  any- 
thing  eke  purely  miraculous.  What  is  written  is  written; 
what  is  not  written  is  unknown.  To  a£Srm  or  deny,  to  teach 
or  dispute,  outside  the  revealed  Word,  is  but  an  attempt  to 
know  the  unknowable. 
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Men  of  science,  like  all  other  men,  can  learn  the  mere  faet 
that  man  was  created,  but  cannot  discuss  the  question  whether 
in  creation  man  was  or  was  not  seminally  endowed  with  these 
or  those  powers  of  genealogical  divergence.  How  do  we  know 
that  amy  procreative  power  is  conferred  at  all  in  cveation  ? 
Perhaps  all  prolific  seminal  force  is  given  to  each  individual 
separately  at  his  birth,  or  before,  or  after.  Then  there  are 
abnormal  offshoots,  as  we  may  call  them.  Of  these  we  know 
very  little,  either  of  their  character  or  possible  results.  Who 
knows  but  that  something  of  this  kind  might  change  the  char- 
acter of  a  genealogical,  descending  current  very  materially. 
Most  astounding  instances  of  this  sort,  entirely  unaccountable, 
are  known  to  genealogical  history  and  medical  jurisprudence. 

When  it  is  said  *  Men  were  created  in  nations,'  nothing  can 
or  need  be  said  of  it  but  this :  that  that  is  a  fanciful  construc- 
tion to  put  upon  such  words  as  these,  ^  And  the  Lord  Ood 
formed  man  of  the  dust  of  the  ground.'  For  the  only  infor- 
mation we  can  have  about  creation  is  by  properly  construing 
the  language  in  which,  and  in  which  alone,  we  are  informed 
of  it.  Remove  these  words  from  before  us  and  no  man  can 
teach,  or  know,  or  learn  anything  at  all  about  the  origin,  of 
man.  You  might  as  well  debate  about  the  metre  in  which 
the  morning  stars  sang  together  when  the  sons  of  God  shouted 
for  joy.  There  are  the  words,  make  the  best  of  them.  Wha^ 
you  read  you  read. 

Outside  the  revealed  words  we  may  reason  a  posteriori^  that 
as  things  now  exist  they  must  at  some  time  and  in  some  way 
have  begun  to  exist.  But  even  this  reasoning,  though  conclu- 
sive as  far  it  goes,  is  qhite  incomplete  as  a  rationale  of  crea- 
tion. It  amounts  merely  to  this,  that  we  cannot  conceive  of 
existence  but  by  supposing  a  beginning  of  some  sort.  But 
this  gives  no  information  as  to  any  mode  or  historic  circum- 
stances of  creation. 

It  might  be  supposed  that  all  existence  of  every  kind  came 
instantaneously  into  being  by  one  single  omnific  act;  or  thfit 
each  department,  or  each  family,  or  even  each  atom  of  the 
universe,  was  the  subject;  of  a  separate  and  distinct  act  of  crea- 
tion, and  that  these  several  acts  were  chronologically  separate 
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from  each  other,  according  to  any  one's  fancy.  And  no  man, 
on  any  philoeophical  grounds,  could  deny  any  of  these  suppo- 
sitions. Outside  the  revealed  words  all  notions  about  the 
origin  of  men  are  mere  conjecture  and  vapid  speculation. 

What — let  the  inquiry  be  made — what  is  the  entire  sum 
of  human  knowledge  respecting  man's  creation  ?  This  is  it : 
*  And  the  Lord  God  formed  man  of  the  dust  of  the  ground.' 
And, '  Male  and  female  created  he  them.'  These,  and  a  very 
few  subsidiary  observations  of  about  the  same  import,  make 
up  the  entire  sum  of  earthly  knowledge  on  this  whole  subject. 
To  attempt  to  extend  it  is  to  attempt  that  which  is  clearly 
impossible.  If  we  do  not  read  these  words  correctly,*  let  the 
meaning  be  corrected.  That  is  another  matter.  Bible  criti- 
cism, the  correctest  conversion  of  the  lean,  skeleton,  antique 
Hebrew  into  our  rich  Anglo-Saxon,  with  the  least  possible 
loss  or  addition,  is  one  thing,  and  scientific  explorations  and 
deductions  are  another  and  very  different  thing.  In  the  former 
field  we  have  dogmatic  teaching  about  Divine  agency,  angelic 
life,  creation,  etc.  In  the  latter  we  get  knowledge  of  compre- 
hensible things  since  creation. 

If  any  man  wishes  to  make  an  argument  to  prove  the  pos- 
sihility  of  genealogical  divergence  into  all  the  known  varieties 
of  human  kind,  let  him  know  that  he  is  attempting  to  prove 
plenary  power  in  the  plastic  hand  of  God.  And  if  any  one 
chooses  to  attempt  an  argument  denying  such  possibility,  let 
him  know  that  he  is  marking  the  boundaries  of  omnipotence. 
But  neither  has  the  logical  form  of  even  am,  aUempt  to  prove 
either  unity  or  severalty. 

What,  then,  is  the  real  issue  between  those  who  contend  for 
unity  and  those  who  contend  for  severalty  ?  Suffice  it  to  say 
that  there  is  no  difference  between  them  as  to  the  present  con- 
dition of  mankind,  but  only  as  to  how  his  primordial  progeni- 
tor or  progenitors  got  into  existence.  The  present  constitu- 
tional oneness  and  family  exclusiveness  of  man  as  to  all  other 
animals,  with  all  its  known  and  multiform  variety,  wide- 
spread and  deeply-marked,  is  fully  assented  to  by  both.  No  man 
believes  that  some  men  are  brutes,  or  that  some  brutes  are  men, 
or  that  some  animals  are  neither  men  nor  brutes,  nor  both 
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men  and  brutes.  While  it  is  conceded  that  the  general  doc- 
trine of  Darwinism  would  seem  to  result  in  a  lack  of  specific 
identity  in  the  two  respective  divisions  of  the  animal  kingdom, 
men  and  brutes,  yet  such  a  constitutional  oneness  is  not  held 
by  any  writer  as  a  presently  existing  fact,  but  merely  as  a 
philosophical  theory  or  logical  consequence. 

Then  the  debatable  question,  if  it  is  debatable,  is  respecting 
the  history  and  physiology  of  creation.  How  far  such  a  debate 
is  real,  rational  and  logical,  it  may  be  well  further  for  a  mo- 
ment or  two  to  inquire.  Is  it  about  matter  or  substance,  or 
mere  curiosity  and  idle  speculation  ? 

The  first  practical  inquiry  in  regard  to  any  declarative  pro- 
position is,  What  of  it?  Supposing  it  to  be  admitted  or 
proved,  what  does  it  prove  ?  If  it  proves  nothing  essential, 
why  not  show  its  non-essential  and  inconclusive  character,  as 
the  lawyers  do  in  what  they  call  demwrrer^  and  thus  throw  it 
aside  as  of  no  worth  ?  Why  assist  an  irrelevant  argument  to 
work  itself  up  into  logical  respectability  by  joining  and  debat- 
ing its  irrelevant  and  inconclusive  issues  ?  Nobody  cares 
whether  it  is  true  or  not.  •  Here  truth  is  often  a  great  loser, 
and  error  an  apparent  gainer. 

We  can  suppose  that  about  seven  thousand  years  ago,  there 
being  then  no  man  living,  God  took  a  few  pounds  of  earth, 
and  in  an  hour  or  so  it  became  an  adult  man,  with  all  his  exten- 
sive physiology ;  and  that  soon  after,  by  some  equally  unknown 
process,  one  of  the  ribs  of  the  man  became  a  woman,  and  that 
since  then  all  men  are  bom  of  their  parents. 

Another  might  object  to  this  history,  and  say  that  the  pro- 
cess occupied  much  more  time,  the  procedure  was  very  slow 
and  gradual,  the  material  passing  through  various  forms  and 
shapes  before  it  became  man ;  moreover,  there  were  several 
beginnings — men  were  created  by  nations,  with  five  or  six 
primordial  beginnings. 

'  Well,'  a  third  might  say,  ^  gentlemen,  you  seem  to  differ 
about  the  historic  processes  and  manual  work  of  creation. 
With  only  human  faculties  I  am  quite  unable  to  discern  any- 
thing at  all  of  these  processes,  if,  indeed,  there  were  any; 
and  of  which,  knowing  nothing,  I  am  compelled  to  say  noth- 
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ing.  So  I  may  not  be  a  very  good  judge  between  yon.  One 
thing,  however,  I  can  safely  say,  yoi^r  diaptUe  m/ust  be  referred 
to  the  Book  of  Genesis.  The  student  of  nature,  beginning  his 
labors  among  things  clearly  subsequent  to  your  matters  of  dis- 
pute, can  give  you  no  help  whatever.  You  might  as  well  ask 
a  mariner  how  and  where  magnetic  attraction  was  created,  or 
the  optician  of  what  materials  light  was  made.  The  only 
thing  I  can  decide  is,  that  that  theory  is  nearest  right  that 
gives  the  best  exegesis  of  Genesis.' 

This  is  sober  counseL  It  may  be  asked.  What  is  the  prac- 
tical difference  between  these '  disputants  ?  They  agree  that 
now  mankind  exists  in  sole  and  exclusive  unity  as  to  all  other 
animals,  but  disagree  about  the  history  and  character  of  his 
origin,.  That  is,  the  dispute  is  about  man's  history  hefore  he 
heca/me  mom.  What  was  he  before  he  was?  And  if  that  is 
an  absurdity,  this  argument  is  not  responsible  for  it. 

As  to  the  actual  disparity,  irregularity  and  unlikeness  of  dif- 
ferent races,  nations,  families,  or  individual  persons,  there  is 
no  material  dispute  about  that.  It  is  conceded  to  be  about  as 
great  as  is  generally  represented.  The  question,  then,  is.  What 
does  the  disparity  prove  about  man's  creation  %  As  if  it  were 
possible  it  could  —  even  though  it  were  ten  times  as  great,  or 
a  tenth  part  as  great — prove  anything. 

Or  suppose  all  men  were  bom  equal,  as,  with  some  hidden, 
meaning,  some  have  asserted.  Would  that  prove  unity  of 
origin  \  So  far  from  it,  it  would  not  prove  that  man  ever  had 
any  origin  of  any  kind. 

The  denial  of  the  doctrine  of  unity,  then,  we  repeat,  or  of 
severalty,  is  not  the  denial  of  something  about  man,  but  about 
what  Ood  did  or  did  not  do  with  or  about  the  material  of 
which  men  were  made  before  man  was  made.  Suppose  that 
material  was  once  inert  clay,  and  once  something  else,  and 
then  again  something  else;  trace* it  where  you  will  and  through 
whatever  forms  it  may  have  passed  in  its  diutumal  history ; 
suppose  it  was  animal,  or  animalcule,  of  ihie^  that  or  the  other 
kind,  what  does  all  this  prove  as  to  the  question  before  us  ? 
Obviously  nothing.  It  would  prove  something,  or  it  might  do 
so,  if  such  debaters  would  also  prove  that  G-od  was  restricted 
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to  the  use  of  precisely  such  and  such  material  for  man's  for- 
mation. Bnt,  in  tjie  absence  of  such  proof,  the  other  argu- 
ment proves  nothing. 

'  Suppose  science  should  argue,  as  most  certainly  it  might, 
that  a  woman  could  not  be  made  from  a  man's  rib  —  that 
there  is  evident  lack  of  physiological  propinquity.  Look,  it 
niight  be  said,  at  a  bone,  and  then  at  the  many  and  diversified 
organs,  tissues,  fibres  and  life  of  a  woman.  Science  pro- 
nounces it  impossible.  The  *  theologians '  are  fools.  *  Sci- 
ence gives  no  countenance  to  such  a  theory,'  to  use  the  words 
of  Prof.  Huxley.  And  so  it  has  been  proved  a  very  easy 
thing  to  '  prove '  that  man's  existence  at  all  is  impossible. 

Now,  how  will  you  meet  that  argument  on  scientific 
grounds  ?  How  can  you  meet  amy  argument  or  deny  any 
statement  about  creation,  or  any  other  unknown  and  inconceiv- 
able thing  on  scientific  grounds  ?  Can  you  prove  it  possible  to 
make  a  woman  out  of  a  bone  ?  And  is  not  such  an  argument 
just  the  same  and  just  as  reasonable  as  that  which  attempts 
to  prove  the  impossibility  of  giving  to  one  man  by  creative 
endowment  as  wide  a  scope  of.  seminal  power  as  might  be 
bestowed  upon  five  or  ten  primordial  progenitors?  It  is  mani- 
festly just  as  easy  to  prove  that  procreation  at  all  is  impossible 
as  that  one  original  pair  could  not  be  the  common  parents  of 
the  several  existing  races.  Nay,  the  argument  that  proves 
the  latter  necessarily  proves  the  former!  This  a  logician 
would  call  proving  too  much.  Mr.  Darwin,  Mr.  Huxley,  Mr. 
Tyndale,  and  others  of  that  class,  are  responsible  for  this 
blunder. 

And  also  for  the  following,  to  which  attention  is  called: 
It  is  held  to  be  impossible  for  any  one  primordial  pair  to  be 
the  common  parents  of  the  Caucasian,  the  Mongolian,  the 
Ethiopian,  the  Malayan,  and  the  American  Indian ;  and  yet 
it  is  possible  and  perfectly  natural  for  a  monad,  a  mushroom 
or  a  monkey  to  be  I  *  Natural  selection '  is  so  far  superior  to 
Almighty  power  1  This  is  the  doctrine  we  are  asked  to  be- 
lieve I-  They  may  believe  in  their  monads,  their  mushrooms, 
or  their  monkeys ;  we  believe  in  God. 

The  logical  fairness,  if  not  the  sincerity,  of  those  are  to  be 
15 
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suspected  who  believe  in  both  of  these  systems,  so  opposite  as 
Ejiott  and  Gliddon's  Types  of  Mankind,  and  writings  of  that 
class,  on  the  one  hand,  and  Darwin's  Descent  of  Man  and 
Origin  of  Species j  on  the  other.  Yet,  strange  as  it  may  seem, 
the  believers  in  the  one  theory  are  very  generally,  if  not  uni- 
formly, the  believers  in  the  other.  Anything  to  trace  the 
descent  of  man  from  a  mushroom  or  monkey ! 

The  Types  of  Mankind  traces  the  different  races  of  men 
back  four  thousand  years  with  certainty,  and  several  other 
thousands  with  probability  amounting  almost  to  certainty,  and 
find  not  the  slightest  divergence  —  the  lines  are  precisely 
paralleL  The  physiology  now  in  each  of  these  races  is  found 
to  be  exactly  what  it  was  four,  ten  or  twenty  thousand  years 
ago.  And  so,  it  is  argued,  the  posterior  lines  being  exactly 
parallel  the  anterior  lines  must  be  parallel  also,  and  so  a  one- 
ness of  origin  is  impossible.  Oenealogical  descent  has  neither 
divergence  nor  convergence.  At  any  former  period,  however 
remote,  the  races  must  have  been  just  as  far  apart  as  they  are 
now.  Severalty  of  creation  is,  therefore,  the  certain  result 
This  is  the  theory  of  Enott  and  Gliddon,  and  of  many  others. 

Origin  of  Species  and  Descent  of  Man  set  forth  the  very 
opposite  doctrine.  Darwin  holds  that,  by  what  he  calls  ^  Nat- 
tural  Selection,'  the  descending  genealogical  lines  are  found 
to  be  always  diverging.  The  types  of  physiology  are  always 
gradually  changing.  Development  and  modification  —  throw- 
ing off  and  taking  on  —  mark  its  course  always  and  every- 
where. Man  was  formerly  a  hairy  animal  (that  is,  the  animal 
from  which  man  sprung)  —  he  was  a  quadruped,  with  a  tail — 
he  was  a-^quadrumanous  animal  —  he  was  a  reptile,  a  molusk, 
a  protozoan.  He  never  has  run  in  a  straight  line,  but  always 
in  diverging  lines.  So  the  anterior  portions  of  the  lines  must 
have  been  united  somewhere  in  the  past.  But  this  unity  is  a 
different  kind  of  unity  from  the  ^  theologian's '  unity. 

This  doctrine  of  Darwin  objects  to  what  is  commonly  called 
unity  of  the  human  race,  so  far  as  his  objection  can  be  seen, 
on  the  ground  that  it  does  not  carry  the  doctrine  of  change 
and  divergence  far  enough ;  while  the  other  complains  that  it 
is  entertained  at  all. 
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Christianity  does  not  claim  to  be  exempt  from  legitimate 
consequences  resulting  from  investigations  of  natural  science. 
But  here  science  seems  hard  to  please.  And  the  thought  invol- 
untarily suggests  itself,  whether  it  would  not  be  well  for  it, 
first,  to  try  to  please  itself.  As  things  now  stand,  the  diffi- 
culty is  to  frame  an  argument  to  meet  the  condition  of  the 
man  who  can  believe  both  these  theoriea. 

These  philosophers  ought  to  be  asked  to  explain  the  possi- 
bility of  science  '  giving  its  countenance '  to  any  theory  of 
creation. 

If  there  :were  several  created  progenitors,  then  they  were 
all  endowed,  seminally,  with  the  procreative  powers  and  prin- 
ciples of  both  the  similarity  and  the  diversity  we  now  see. 
That  is,  in  that  case  they  have  produced  the  presttit  state  of 
man  —  i.  e.,  they  have  performed  their  assigned  agency  in  pro- 
ducing it.  And  if  there  were  but  one,  then  that  one  was  simi* 
larly  endowed  and  placed  under  the  very  same  law  of  pro- 
creation. So  that  the  capabilities  of  man  for  propagating  his 
kind  are  the  very  same  in  either  case.  If  we  came  from  five 
or  ten  different  progenitors,  we  came ;  and  if  from  one,  we 
came ;  and  under  the  same  law  and  with  the  same  results  in 
either  case.  But  what  that  law  is — how  much  and  what 
agency  progenitors  perform  in  producing  progeny —is  a  mat- 
ter to  which  ^  science  has  not  given  its  assent' 

It  belongs  to  the  advocates  of  that  doctrine  to  prove  that 
original  severalty,  if  proved,  proves  something  constitutional 
in  the  procreative  law  now.  Severalty,  if  proved,  estaMidies 
an  historic  fact.  But  what  of  that  ?  The  debate  is  not  historic 
for  the  mere  sake  of  the  history.  It  is  not  whether  certain 
ancient  men,  known  or  unknown,  lived  here  or  lived  there,  or 
were  bom  or  created  here  or  there.  All  that  amounts  to 
nothing,  unless  it  establishes  some  procreative  principle  in 
man  now.  Why  might  not  the  deecehdants  of  our  original 
progenitor  exhibit  as  wide  a  diversity  as  those  of  two  or  twenty, 
they  all  being  human  ?  It  might  just  as  well  be  said  that  two 
ancient  men  lived  on  opposite  sides  of  a  river,  and,  therefore, 
their  joint  progeny  could  not  amalgamate.  Or  that  the  pro- 
geny of  two  ancestors  living  two  thousand  years  apart  could 
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not  amalgamate  and  form  a  common  brotherhood.  Why  conld 
they  not  ?  And  why,  if  they  lived  or  were  created  millions 
of  years  apart  ?  How  is  human  diversity  any  better  accounted 
for  by  supposing  several  ^primordial  creations  than  by  sup- 
posing one  ?  Manifestly,  the  severalty  accounts  for  nothing. 
If  proved,  it  proves  nothing. 

Suppose  the  progenitor  of  the  Malayan  race  lived  ten  thou- 
sand years  before  that  of  the  Caucasian.  What  of  that  unless 
it  be  also  proved  that  fiimilies,  anciently  separate,  cannot 
come  together  and  amalgamate?  The  proof,  if  admitted, 
proves  nothing.  Is  it  any  proof  of  essential  difference  and 
non-assimilation  in  the  parts  of  the  walers  of  a  river  to  prove 
that  the  stream  rose  in  different  heads  many  miles  apart? 
One  difficulty  with  the  doctrine  of  primordial  severalty  is,  that 
if  true,  it  proves  nothing,  amounts  to  nothing,  and  explains 
nothing,  about  unity  or  severalty  now,  even  if  there  were  such 
an  open  and  debatable  question  among  men  of  science  —  a 
point  which  is  by  no  means  conceded.  If  the  doctrine  proves 
anything,  it  proves  vastly  too  much  —  viz.,  that  the  descend- 
ants of  several  ancestors —  whether  primordial  or  not  could 
make  no  possible  difference  —  could  not  mingle  in  a  common 
race.  How  is  it  ascertained  on  scientific  principles  that  any 
certain  person  now  is  not  the  joint  product  of  confluent  lines 
of  five  or  ten  original  creations  millions  of  years  apart  ? 

The  question  of  primordial  severalty  is  like  any  one  of  a 
thousand  other  historic  questions  that  might  be  r^dsed  quite 
immaterial  to  any  practical  questions  now.  It  proves  just 
what  xmity  proves  —  viz.,  that,  in  some  unknown  way,  pro- 
genitors are  used,  instrumentally  we  suppose,  in  the  production 
of  progeny.  Scripture,  and  Scripture  alone,  unfolds  to  us 
another  fact — viz.,  that  we  have  proceeded  from  a  created 
progenitorship.  This  is  a  flat,  naked  dogma,  presented  with- 
out proof,  or,  we  may  presume,  the  possibility  of  proof. 

If  some  men  look  and  talk  much  alike,  is  that  any  evidence 
that  they  descended  from  the  same  original  parent  ?  And  if 
they  look  and  talk  much  unlike,  is  that  any  proof  of  different 
origins  ?    Cerfainly  not  the  least. 

Take  two  specimens  of  humanity  presenting  the  widest 
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known  diversity.  They  came  either  from  one  primordial 
father  or  from  several.  Now,  why  is  it  more  easy,  on  scientific 
principles,  to  suppose  they  came  from  two  than  from  one? 
Has  any  man  ever  attempted  to  show  a  reason  ?  Can  a  reason 
be  conceived  of?  The  dmersity  has  been  paraded  and  par- 
aded; and  we  are  left  to  infer  or  suppose  the  impossibility  of 
a  common  parentage  for  both  without  a  particle  of  proof,  or 
attempt  at  proof.  Can  any  man  see  that  it  would  not  be  just 
as  good  evidence  that  two  other  men  could  not  be  descended 
from  the  same  parents  where  one  had  black  eyes  and  the  oilier 
grey  ?  Mere  diversity  —  this  d^ree  or  that — proves  nothing, 
unless  you  show  the  law  admitting  and  precisely  limiting  it, 
as  fixed  in  creation.  If  some  diversity  does  not  prove  original 
severalty,  then  how  much — exactly  how  much  —  will  prove 
it }    Show  the  exact  limit  of  possible  divergence  % 

The  matter  of  man's  origin  being  quite  beyond  the  reach  of 
scientific  investigation,  it  cannot,  on  the  one  hand,  be  denied 
that  there  were  ten  or  ten  thousand  separate  origins,  nor^  on 
the  other,  that  there  was  but  one.  In  the  nature  of  things^ 
knowledge  on  the  subject  must  be  pure  revelation.  Exegesis, 
and  exegesis  alone,  must  settle  all  possible  points  here.  Impos- 
sible ones  must  be  let  alone.  All  the  information  we  have  on 
the  subject  is  exclusively  dogmatic,  didactic  and  v^bal.  It 
does  not  admit  of  scientific  reasoning. 

That  all  men  are  now  capable  of  universal  amalgamation, 
in  sufficient  time,  no  man  will  question.  Such  capability  is 
what  we  mean  when  we  say,  human  family  —  genua  h<mu>. 
The  universal  exclusiveness  is  implied. 

Mr.  Darwin  very  properly  distinguishes  between  man  and 
the  material,  be  it  what  it  may,  animal  or  vegetable,  from 
which  he  sprung,  or  out  of  which  he  was  produced,  on  this 
wise :  *  Therefore,  we  may  infer  that  some  ancient  member  of 
the  anthropomorphous  sub-group  gave  birth  to  man.'  (Descent 
of  Man,  Part.  1.,  c.  vi.,  Brit.  Ed.)  This  means  that  something — 
and  we  may  infer  it  was  one  of  the  lowest  of  the  monkey 
tribe,  on  some  particular  occasion  — '  ga/oe  Urth  to  man.'  Man 
did  not  exist  before  this  period,  nor  otherwise  then  than  by 
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this  iirth.  Now^,  at  that  time,  and  in  that  place,  man  began 
to  live.  That,  in  other  and  interchangeable  terms,  is  to  say, 
God  did  not  use  mere  ordinary  clay,  or  loam  —  i.  e.,  plastic 
alumina,  silica,  magnesia,  oxide  of  iron,  &c.,  solely  in  making 
man,  but  made  nse  of  another  animal  which  had  probably 
]>een  previously  made  out  of  those  ingredients  in  the  process 
of  creation.  The  question  Mr.  Darwin  presents,  then,  is, 
whether  the  piece  or  pieces  of  clay  of  which  God  made  man 
was  strictly  pure,  primitive  *  clay,'  or  earthy  substance  in 
some  secondary  form,  with  some  of  its  exact  chemical  ingre- 
dients absent,  or  with  some  foreign  particles  intermixed,  the 
whole  entering  into  the  composition  of  a  then  living  animal. 
This  is  substantially  the  question,  in  plain  English,  put  by 
Mr.  Darwin  1  Perhaps  it  might  be  answered  by  saying  that 
the  only  account  we  have  of  the  '  birth '  is  quite  brief,  and 
does  not  give  a  very  exact  chemical  analysis  of  the  (flay. 
Indeed,  it  does  not  so  much  as  state  whether  it  possessed  ani- 
mal life  or  not. 

This  is  the  grave  and  '  philosophic '  teaching  of  Mr.  Darwin. 
And  so,  he  and  his  opponents  are  debating  about  the  chemical 
properties  of  the  ingredients,  and  the  mode  of  moulding  them, 
by  which  '  birth '  or  origin  was  given  to  man ! 

The  Scripture  tells  us  that  man  was  made  of  dtist^  and, 
again,  in  da^j  and,  in  part  at  least,  of  a  ribj  as  the  words  are 
in  our  English  version.  From  this  it  might  be  safe  to  con- 
clude that  in  the  creation  or  formation  of  man  —  which  ever 
it  was,  for  both  words  are  used  —  in  some  way  utterly 
unknown  and  unknowable,  some  kind  of  preexisting  mate- 
rial was  used.  But  as  we  know  little  or  nothing  about  pri- 
mary material  substance,  what  it  is,  or  whether  there  are 
more  kinds  than  one,  it  would  be  strange  to  undertake  to 
argue  wha^  hind  of  substance  it  was,  or  to  contend  that  it  was 
used  as  an  ingredient  at  all.  We  may  conjecture  or  surmise, 
but  cannot  argue  about  that  of  which  the  account  does  not 
inform  us.  Do  we  suppose  that  man  was  constructed  out  of 
suitable  material,  as  a  workman  would  construct  a  house  or  a 
machine  ?  We  are  not  informed,  either  in  the  Bible  or  out  of 
it,  that  man  was  constructed  or  fabricated  in  the  banning,  or 
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what  was  then  done  toward  bringing  successive  generations 
into  being. 

The  theory  that  *  all  organic  beings  which  have  ever  lived 
on  this  earth  have  descended  from  some  one  primordial  form 
into  which  life  was  first  breathed,'  as  was  also  long  since 
announced  by  Mr.  Darwin,  necessarily  involves  other  consid- 
erations besides  those  which  lie  in  the  past  history.  If  the 
theory  be  the  true  one,  then  it  follows,  necessarily,  that  *  aU 
organic  beings '  which  now  live,  as  they  descend  the  chronolo- 
gical current,  are  continually  ascending  in  the  general  scale  of 
being.  And  so  the  mouse  of  to-day  is  destined  to  become  the 
mammoth  of  the  future ;  and  so  the  *  man  of  destiny '  in 
coming  time.  This  law  of  biology  is,  we  must  suppose,  a  gen- 
eral law.  It  could  hardly  be  designed  to  bring  the  world 
down  to  the  Darwinian  period  and  there  leave  it.  It  will, 
therefore,  continue  to  be  the  law.  And  so  *all  organic 
beings '  are  still  rising  higher  and  higher  — graveling  farther 
and  farther  from  the  '  primordial  form,'  and  so,  in  sufficient 
time,  men  will  be  angels,  and  then  archangels.  The  monkeys 
of  the  nineteenth  century  will  be  mermaids,  and  then  men  in 
the  future;  and  so  ^all  organic  beings'  will,  in  sufficient 
time,  become  archangels.  But  the  great  law  of  ^natural 
selection '  continuing  in  force,  what  is  to  be  the  ultimate 
result?  ^  Why,  of  course,  there  can  be  no  ultimate  result. 
We  are  still  in  the  early  morning  of  time.  Deity,  at  leasts  is 
the  heritage  of  *  all  organic  beings  1 '  And  how  much  farther 
we  are  to  go  in  this  direction  of  improvement  Mr.  Darwin 
will  answer  I  This  is  another  of  our  lessons  in  biological 
science  I 

Then  why  keep  up  this  debate  about  things  not  debatable  t 
What  right  have  men  of  science  and  literature  to  call  public 
attention  to,  and  keep  the  popi^lar  gaze  upon,  false  and  ficti- 
tious issues  quite  irrelevant  to  the  questions  they  raise. 
Anthropology  as  a  science,  new  as  it  is,  when  viewed  in  its 
various  branches,  is  of  great  and  acknowledged  importance 
among  the  natiural  sciences,  and  is  destined  to  unfold  much 
from  the  great  storehouse  of  facts  it  has  so  successfully  entered. 
IBut  its  very  name,  ambiguous  as  it  is,  seems  to  forbid  the 
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unlawfal  use  of  it  so  often  attempted.  If  men  wish  to  ques- 
tion or  nnderrate  the  plain  dogmatic  Scriptures,  let  them  not 
violate  the  simple  rules  of  logic  and  argumentation  in  doing 
so.     There  are  other  and  less  disingenuous  modes. 

If  the  language  of  Scripture  admits  a  greater  antiquity  to 
the  earth  or  to  its  human  inhabitant  than  some  suppose,  then 
let  its  words  be  so  understood.  And  if  it  be  naturally  impos- 
sible and  contradictory  to  suppose  a  verbal  rationale  of  incon- 
ceivable or  preternatural  things,  then  let  that,  like  other 
impossibilities,  be  submitted  to.  But  that  God  has  spoken 
one  way  in  words  and  a  contrary  way  in  nature  is  an  impos- 
sibility about  which  there  ought  to  be  no  debate. 


Art.  XII.— the  FUNERAL  OF  LEE. 

I. 

Through  yonder  shaded,  silent  streets  see  slowly  wind  along, 
With  drooping  head  and  softened  tread,  a  melancholly  throng ; 
No  bugle  sounds  its  warlike  note,  they  raise  no  battle-cry, 
No  cannon  from  its  brazen  throat  now  bids  them  on  to  die; 
The  fierce  delight  that  warriors  feel  amid  the  deadly  fray, 
Nor  hissing  ball,  nor  clashing  steel,  shall  thrill  their  hearts  to-day. 
FaU  oft  they  rushed  upon  the  foe,  oft  flashed  their  swords  on  high. 
With  battle  light  in  mad*ning  fl^ht  oft  gleamed  each  glowing  eye. 
Their  useless  swords  are  rusted  now,  doffed  is  the  martial  gray. 
Nor  aught  of  war^s  proud  pageantry  appears  in  their  array ; 
But  oft-recurring  waves  of  grief  sweep,  lilce  a  moaning  sea, 
0*er  each  brave  breast  that  erst  has  pressed  to  victory  with  Lee ; 
And  every  ffM»  in  sorrow  clad,  each  heart  attuned  to  woe. 
To  lay  the  hero-saint  to  rest  with  solemn  step  they  go. 

n. 

With  rustling  as  of  thousand  wings  o*er  mount  and  vale,  and  sea, 
The  spirits  of  the  fallen  come  who  fought  and  fell  with  Lee ; 
From  mad  Missouri's  turbid  flood  to  Rio  Grande's  wave. 
From  many  a  quiet  churchyard,  many  a  nameless  grave. 
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From  where  they  fell  In  brake  or  dell  a  nation's  flag  to  saye, 

From  noisome  swamp  and  mountain  side,  arise  the  fallen  brave ; 

From  Mississippi's  darksome  tide  to  sparkling  Tennessee, 

From  swiftly-rolling  Rapidan  and  Ghickahominy, 

From  Eastern  hill  and  valley  fair,  fh>m  Southern  marsh  and  plain, 

From  Western  wood  and  prairie  wide,  come  forth  the  noble  slain ; 

From  treacherous  Erie's  limpid  wave  unto  the  Mexic'  sea, 

They  come,  the  shadowy  warriors,  to  where  they  bury  Lee. 

A  disembodied  host  they  rise,  the  morning  air  they  throng. 

From  twice  two  hundred  battle-fields,  five  hundred  thousand  strong. 

A  mighty  sob  of  sorrow  floats  along  the  autumn  air ; 

'Tis  not  a  burst  of  anguish  nor  the  wailing  of  despair. 

As  breathes  the  spirit  of  the  winds,  some  olden  wood  confines, 

Its  plaintive  song  of  sadness  through  the  sighing  of  the  pines, 

So  come  their  sympathetic  sighs  borne  on  the  Southern  wind — 

No  dirge  for  him^  but  sobs  for  them,  the  reaved  ones,  left  behind. 

m. 

A  PBOPLE  weeps,  not  burning  tears,  as  when  great  Jackson  fell, 
Nor^s  when,  above  the  victor's  cheers,  was  heard  a  nation's  knelL 

IV. 

This  was  no  orb  that,  oomet-like,  rushed  flaming  t^ugh  the  skies, 
A  wondering  world  with  awe  to  strike,  then  sank,  no  more  to  rise ; 
But  rather  this,  a  nation's  sun  that  rose  with  golden  ray. 
And,  rising  still,  that  beamed  and  burned  up  to  a  glorious  day; 
And  when  the  tempest,  gathering  long,  now  fiurious  and  flist. 
In  iron  bolts  and  leaden  rain,  burst  Uke  the  Cyclone's  blast. 
With  beams  ref\ilgent,  fhll-orbed  still,  to  guide  and  cheer  and  warm, 
Undimmed  by  clouds  he  soared  throughout  the  devastating  storm. 
And  though  his  morning  beaois  were  bright,  and  glorious  his  prime, 
His  steady,  calm,  majestic  light  at  evening  shone  sublime. 

V. 

More  mighty  chief  than  thou,  g^reat  Lee  I  this  world  hath  never  seen, . 

And  purer  in  his  greatness,  still,  there  never  yet  hath  been. 

How  sink,  compared  with  thy  fair  name,  who  Homer's  pen  employ, 

The  chiefs  who  led  tlie  Qrecian  hosts  against  the  walls  of  Troy ; 

And,  greater  still  on  storied  page,  the  scourge  of  half  his  race. 

Whose  star  in  Persian  night  went  down,  to  purer  fame  gives  place. 

The  names  of  ancient  heroes  pale  before  thy  nobler  name. 

And  feats  of  fabled  demigods  beside  thy  deathless  fame. 

Not  name  of  prince,  nor  Paladin,  nor  hero  of  romance. 

Nor  even  thy  heroic  son,  oh,  fair  but  fallen  France ! 

Nor  he  who  carved  a  brighter  name  than  this,*  than  those,  than  all, 
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Who  with  his  dauntless  legions  swept  the  plains  of  ancient  Gktnl ; 
Within  Fame*8  temple  blazoned  high  more  brilliantly  doth  shine, 
Nor  one  of  all  their  race  can  show  escutcheon  pure  as  thine. 

VI. 

Oh,  fails  my  ineffectual  pen,  oh,  weak  are  words  to  paint 
Thy  glories  and  thy  virtues  rare,  thou  hero,  sage,  and  saint  ! 
Long  as  their  primal  law  controls  the  swifl-reyolving  spheres, 
And  still  returning  seasons  mark  the  cycles  of  the  years. 
Thy  deeds,  in  classic  numbers,  linked  with  never-dying  fame, 
Shall  sound  wherever  virtue  dwells  or  honor  has  a  name. 
Oolumbia  shall  proudly  claim  thee  as  her  noblest  son. 
And  twine  thy  honored  name  with  that  of  cherished  Washington. 


VII. 

A  giant  rampart  frowning  dun,  defying  foes  to  win, 

The  mountains  rise  o'er  Lexington  and  close  the  valley  in. 

While  on  their  crest  the  Chestnuts  rest,  their  hoary  h^tds  in^ir, 

And  stern  and  silent  sentries  stand  forever  watching  there. 

Watch  on,  thou  silent  guardians !  protect  the  sacred  dust  I 

A  gallant  people's  richest  gems  are  given  to  your  trust. 

Let  icy  winter's  boreal  blasts  blow  here  in  gentle  breath, 

Where  rest  a  nation's  heroes  low  in  quiet  sleep  of  death ; 

And  doubly  honored,  Lexington,  shall  thou  forever  be. 

That  thou  dost  hold  the  hallowed  mold  of  Jackson  and  of  Les. 
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Art.  Xlll.— notices  OF  BOOKS. 

1.  The  Antigone  op  Sophocles.  The  Greek  Text,  revised  and  corrected ; 
with  an  Introduction,  and  Critical  and  Explanatory  Notes ;  for  the  use 
of  Academies  and  Colle^.  By  M.  J.  Smead,  Ph.  I>.,  Professor  in  the 
University  of  €^rgia.    l^ew  York :  D.  Appleton  &  Co.    1871. 

The  character  of  Antigone  has  been  well  called  *  the  gem 
of  the  Athenian  stage,'  and  the  play  itself,  thongh  not  the 
masterpiece  of  the  Grecian  drama  —  that  honor  belongs  to  the 
(Edipus  Tyrannua — nor  the  easiest  of  interpretation,  is,  we 
think,  all  things  considered,  best  suited  to  introduce  the  student 
to  the  '  high  actions  and  high  passions'  of  the  Ancient  Tragedy; 
and  for  this  use  of  it  the  present  edition  is  altogether^he  best 
adapted  of  any  that  we  have  seen.  In  a  well-written  Intro- 
duction, of  seventy  pages — Anthon  would  have  made  them 
a  hundred  and  seventy,  without  adding  anything  but  words 
(some  men  are  bom  diffiise  and  some  concise)  —  are  *  grouped 
together,'  to  use  the  words  of  the  editor,  ^  such  notices  as  I 
could  collect  from  ancient  writers  and  modem  authorities,  to 
show  that  the  Greek  Theatre  was  essentially  a  religious  insti- 
tution, and,  besides,  that  there  is  good  ground  to  conclude 
that  the  national  belief  and  worship  constituted  the  basis  of 
all  pure  literary  and  art  culture  in  Greece ;  consequently,  that 
all  sound  criticism  of  a  Greek  tragedy,  which  is  the  highest 
work  of  art,  must  proceed  from  that  stand-point,  and  that  the 
distinctive  excellences  and  peculiarities  of  .^Eschylus  and  Sopho- 
cles cannot  be  judged  by  any  modem  literary  standard,  nor, 
indeed,  by  any  standard  outside  of  themselves.  With  this  con- 
viction, and  in  this  view,  I  have  treated  the  Antigone  as  mainly 
a  religious  poem.  To  the  end  of  bringing  out  the  religious 
motive  and  tendency  more  clearly,  I  have  presented  the  fate- 
legend,  of  which  it  is  a  part,  both  in  its  primitive  epic  and 
later  tragic  form.  Lastly,  by  a  careftil  analysis  of  the  drama 
and  its  characters,  I  have  sought  to  show  how  consistently  and 
logically  the  idea  is  carried  out  by  the  artist,  and  how,  in  this 
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ancient  life-picture  of  contending  forces,  the  poKtical  element 
is  but  secondary,  and  only  serves  to  heighten  the  splendor  of 
the  dominant  religioas  one  by  placing  the  latter  in  a  stronger 
light.  This  ruling  thought  has  been  made  duly  prominent, 
also,  in  the  notes,  in  which,  while  aiming  to  explain  all  the 
difficulties  of  syntax  and  poetical  diction,  I  have  endeavored 
to  supply  that  aid  to  the  cognitio  rerv/m,  which  is  requisite  for 
the  full  appreciation  of  the  argument,  and  which,  as  I  con- 
ceive, deserves  to  be  considered  the  true  aim  of  classical 
study.' 

Such  is  the  design  of  the  editor,  as  given  in  the  preface,  and 
the  carrying  out  has  been  in  accordance  with  it  The  IrUro- 
ducUon  is  not  a  mere  ^  grouping  together,'  as  he  modestly 
terms  it,  of  the  remarks  of  others — though  to  do  that  success- 
fully requires  the  hand  of  a  master ;  it  is  rather  a  condensed 
statement  of  the  results  of  extended  reading  and  of  his  own 
reflections.  Under  the  two  heads  of,  first,  the  CuLtus^  or  wor- 
ship of  Dionysos  the  vine-god  (Bacchus),  in  which  the  Greek 
drama  had  both  its  origin  and  its  full  development;  and,  sec- 
ondly, the  Mythvs^  on  which  are  founded  the  (Edipus  Tyran- 
nus^  (Edipus  Coloneus^  and  AntigonSj  of  Sophocles  (as  well 
as  nine  tragedies  of  .^Eschylus  and  three  of  Euripides,  of  which 
only  the  Septem,  contra  Thebas  of  the  former,  and  the  Phoenissoi 
of  the  latter,  have  come  down  to  us),  is  given  all  that  is  needed 
by  the  student  in  order  to  enter  understandingly  upon  the 
study  of  the  play.  In  the  Notes  he  will  find  all  the  help  he 
can  ask  for ;  more,  we  should  say,  than  (except  as  a  beginner) 
he  ought  to  ask  for,  or  to  accept.  We  have  examined  care- 
fully about  one-third  of  these  notes,  and  have  found  that  in  all 
the  instances  (and  they  are  not  few)  in  which  the  interpreta- 
tion given  in  them  differs  from  that  of  the  ^  Oxford  Transla- 
tion,' it  differs  for  the  better.  We  append  a  note  or  two  as  a 
specimen : 

231.  ^poTOPj  I  made  my  way,  I  cams  —  aY^oXfj  ra^p^  is  the 
reading  preserved  by  the  Scholiast,  and  generally  adopted  in 
place  of  ^pad'j^j  found  in  the  MSS.  The  phrase,  however, 
does  not  mean,  as  Woolsey  has  it,  ^  leisurely  fast,'  and  Brunck, 
*  ami  tardita^  cder;  '  for  afokjj,  in  the  tragic  writers,  means 
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Aar^,  or  scarcely.  Comp.  inf.,  888;  (Ed.  Tyr.,  484.  See 
Hermann's  Vig.,  p.  57.  It  has  the  force  of  a  n^ation,  and 
^oXji  raj^i^j  in  keeping  with  v.  228  f.,  means  by  no  means 
swift^  that  is,  fipadu^.  This  is  evidently  the  view  taken  by 
Erfurdt^  -cited  by  Hermann :  *  Vulgo  ^padu^j  quo  vocabvlo 
verba  a^oX^  raiix;  exposita  fuisse  videntm*.^ 

288.  eulxTjaePj  in  the  absolute  sense  oi potiAis  fuit^  prefoaXLeA^ 
takes  the  words  btvfi  fioXtiv  aoi  for  its  subject.  The  verb  de- 
notes the  decision  of  the  mental  struggle.  See  Nitsch  ad 
Odyss.,  X.,  46 ;  Comp.,  274 ;  Demosth.,  Phil.,  i.,  §  61.  The 
sense  is :  the  counsel  to  come  hUher  to  thee  prevailed. 

The  frequent  citations  from,  and  references  to,  parallel  pas- 
sages and  standard  authorities  give  great  value  to  the  work. 
We. commend  it  to  the  attention  of  scKola/rs^  and  trust  the 
editor  may  receive  from  them  a  solid  recognition  of  his  services. 

2.  Dbsgbnt  of  Man.    By  Darwin. 

Darwin's  ^  Descent  of  Man '  at  the  present  time  has  acquired 
a  reputation  and  a  consideration  such  as  are  only  due  to  literary 
productions  of  great  importance  and  merit.  His  work  is  the 
centre 'around  which  minds  now  gravitate — the  pole  which 
affects  everybody,  either  attractively  or  repulsively.  There 
may  be  much  said  against  the  theory  of  the  writer  and  his 
method  —  against  the  consequences  which  he  draws  from 
actual  and  scrutinizing  investigation  of  the  structure  of  animal 
bodies  and  organs.  But  he  displays  particular  ingenuity  in 
his  inquiring  search,  and  proves  himself  a  man  of  superior 
talent,  education  and  purity  of  thought  He  speaks  too  gravely 
to  justify  derision.  His  language  is  too  unassuming  to  incite 
envy  or  to  admit  of  satire.  All  his  ingenuity  is  bent  on  this 
one  point  —  the  descent  of  man;  and,  according  to  himself, 
the  result  of  his  investigations  is,  firstly,  the  evidence  of  the 
development  of  man  from  some  lowly-organized  form.  Hence 
his  concluding  remark :  ^  We  must  acknowledge,  as  it  seems 
to  me,  that  maA,  with  all  his  noble  qualities  —  with  sympathy, 
which  feels  for  the  most  debased;  with  benevolence,  which 
extends,  not  only  to  other  men,  but  to  the  humblest  living 
creature;  with  his  god-like  intellect^  which  has  penetrated  into 
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the  movement  and  constitution  of  the  Bolar  system ;  with  all 
these  exalted  powers,  man  still  bears  in  his  bodily  frame  the 
indelible  stamp  of  his  lowly  origin.'  This  lowly  organiised 
form  is  with  our  writer  an  hypothetical  aquarian  animal, 
*  with  the  two  sexes  united  in  one  individual  I '  This  animal 
seems  to  have  been  more  like  the  larvss  of  our  existing  ascid- 
ians  than  any  other  known  form  I  Secondly,  he  aims  to 
establish  the  general  principle  of  evolution.  ^  The  great  prin- 
ciple of  evolution,'  he  says, '  stands  up  clear  and  firm  when 
these  groups  of  facts  are  considered  in  connection  with  others, 
such  as  mutual  affinities  of  the  memliers  of  the  same  group, 
their  geographical  distribution  in  past  and  present  times,  and 
their  geological  succession ; '  and  again,  *  He  who  is  not  con- 
tent to  look  like  a  savage  at  the  phenomena  of  nature  as  dis- 
connected, cannot  any  longer  believe  that  man  is  the  work  of  a 
separate  act  of  creation.  He  will  be  forced  to  admit  that  the 
close  resemblance  of  a  dog,  &c.  —  and  a  crowd  of  analogous 
facts — all  point  in  the  plainest  manner  to  the  conclusion,  that 
man  is  the  co-descendant  with  other  mammals  of  a  common 
progenitor.'  Mentality,  he  seems  to  make  begin  with  separar 
tion  of  the  sexes,  and  ^  the  sexual  selection  evolves  the  highest 
mental  qualities.'  The  first  foundation  or  origin  of  the  moral 
0ense  lies  in  the  social  instincts,  including  sympathy,  and  tbese 
instincts,  no  doubt,  were  primarily  gained,  as  in  the  case  of 
the  lower  animals,  through  sexual  selection.  Aa  to  Ood,  his 
words  are :  ^  The  idea  of  a  universal  and  beneficent  creator  of 
the  universe  does  not  seem  to  arise  in  the  mind  of  man  until 
he  has  been  elevated  by  long-continued  culture.'  To  the 
question.  How  does  this  bear  on  the  bdief  in  the  inunortality 
of  the  soul  ( t ),  he  answers :  ^  Few  persons  feel  any  anxiety 
from  the  impossibility  of  determiQing  at  what  precise  period 
in  the  development  of  the  individual,  from  the  first  trace  of 
the  minute  germinal  vesicle  to  the  child,  either  before  or  after 
birth,  man  becomes  an  immortal  being  1'  One  decision,  in  our 
opinion  the  most  important,  he  makes  is  this,  ^  In  each  member 
of  the  vertebrate  series  the  nerve  and  cells  of  the  brain  are 
the  direct  offspring  of  those  possessed  by  the  common  progen- 
itor of  the  whole  group.'    It  is  most  important,  because  it  is 
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true,  and  because,  in  connection  with  his  other  details,  it  illoB- 
tratee  the  stand-point  of  our  author — viz., '  Maai  is  a  maierial 
hod/y  Uke  aU  other  bodies^  and  is  in  close  material  connection 
with  the  very  jwst  of  his  race  ; '  amd  man  is  nothing  hut  hod/y^ 
Taken  by  itself,  this  simply  asserts  the  consanguinity  of  man- 
kind, which  we  do  not  hesitate  to  accept  as  proved.  He  also 
shows  satisfactorily,  at  leasi  to  us,  the  homologous  structure  of 
brute  and  human  bodies,  and  the  existence  of  a  progressive 
scale  of  forms.  Beyond  this  he  shows  or  proves  nothing; 
and  all  this  has  been  shown  by  Owen  and  other  great  comr 
parative  anatomists  without  the  inferences  of  Mr.  Darwin. 

Now,  what  does  he  not  prove  ?  what  does  he  not  show } 
He  fttils  to  give  a  proper  definition  of  evolution ;  he  does  not 
even  attempt  it.  He  gives  facts,  and  professes  to  allow  his 
readers  to  combine  them ;  but  while  they  are  combining  them, 
he  himself  draws  the  consequences.  The  idea  of  evolution 
remains  vague  with  him.  He  does  not  imprint  on  the  mind 
the  idea  that  evolution  is  development  from  form  to  form. 
He  merely  shows  the  anterior  and  posterior  forms.  He  has 
no  name  for  the  secret  passage,  which,  indeed,  is  not  conceiv- 
able. The  English  language  hardly  has  a  name  for  it,  though 
the  Oerman  has  werden^  and  the  Greek  (pouv.  He  cannot 
speak  of  it,  because  it  would  throw  him  from  his  platform  of 
materialism  or  empiricism.  But  does  he  ever  speak  of  matter  f 
Ctentrarily,  he  wisely  omits  to  speak  of  the  evolving  quidy  of 
^  the  material  which  his  evolving  has  evolved.  He  does  not 
arrive  at  the  idea  of  matter ;  indeed,  he  does  not  start  for  it. 
He  takes  a  ready-hypothesized  prototype  for  man.  He  omits 
to  prove  the  reality  of  it  and  its  cause  —  its  essentiality. 
Then,  if  he  does  not  make  it  its  own  cause — i.  e.,  the  abso- 
lute, we  are  compelled  to  go  beyond  it  to  its  cause,  and  beyond 
that,  too,  and  so  on,  until  we  arrive  at  the  true  and  real  Fibst 
Cause.  But  he  must  avoid  the  word  First  Cause  or  Mover, 
because  his  method  of  sensuous  observation  would  make  it 
an  impossible  conceit  and  imposture.  He,  therefore,  leaves 
77wm'«c?^ctfn^  unproved,  because  based  on  something  unproved. 
All  his  subtle  observations  evolve  only  surfaces,  outsides, 
external  shapes  of  bodies  and  organs.     As  empiricist  he  only 
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regards  the  limitiDg  surface,  because  it  alone  is  tangible.  All 
the  difPerences  which  he  sees  are  between  singular  individuals 
—  are  differences  of  the  measv/rabley  the  material.  He  only 
acknowledges  quantity,  determining  limits,  shapes;  and  he 
does  not  rise  above  the  quantitative  world.  As  he  omits  to 
name  the  invisible  process,  the  passage  from  form  to  form,  and 
as  he  omits  to  name  that  which  proceeds  from  form  to  form, 
so  he  abstains  from  general  ideas,  and  fails  to  show  the  Immor- 
^  to  be  the  absolutely  qualitative  other  to  the  TnoriaH.  He  is 
silent  on  mind,  and  evades  the  answer  to  the  question  of 
inmuyrtality  in  a  rather  ingenious  manner.  This  subject  is 
lightly  touched,  to  satisfy  a  pressure  from  the  public  without. 
Now,  with  the  silent  acknowledgment  of  an  invisible  devel- 
opment, he  practically  acknowledges  invisible  qualifying 
agency  generally.  And  we  see  no  reason  why  we  should  not 
admit  the  mind,  whose  workings  we  know,  and  the  matter, 
whose  shapes  we  see,  as  well  as  the  development,  whose  won- 
drous consequences  we  stare  at  His  method  makes  him 
superficial,  because  it  allows  him  only  to  touch  the  objects, 
where  they  are  sensuously  tangible,  at  the  outside.  Scientific 
method  should  be  development  from  principle  as  sdf-ami. 
The  principle  of  man  ought  to  have  been  demonstrated  to  be 
THiHKmo,  and  not  an  aquarian  prototype.  And  thinkiog  itself 
should  have  been  developed  from  a  principle  which  is  beyond 
a  doubt.  The  distinguished  writer  calls  occasionally  upon  the 
dead,  upon  far  past  ages  and  races ;  and  by  that  he  surely 
proves  that  he  is  a  mental  being,  able  to  go  beyond  actual  and 
sensuously  conceivable  limits  of  space  and  time.  The  real 
working  of  the  mind  is  such  as  to  destroy  the  singular  quan- 
titative entities — that  is,  to  relieve  them  of  their  natural 
limitedness,  and  to  take  them  up  in  the  general,  qualifying 
form  without  regard  to  space  or  time.  We,  too,  may  go  back 
as  far  as  history  leads  us,  and,  farther,  as  far  as  written  lan- 
guage guides  us.  And  if  we  do  so,  step  by  step,  and  listen  to 
man's  speech  of  old  and  of  all  times,  then  we  shall  hear  quite 
audibly  from  every  mouth  and  from  all  ages :  *  We  and  tbis 
world  are  formed  of  some  material.' 
The  philosopher,  abstracting  from  the  world  of  singular  all 
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the  singular  differences,  holds  as  last  product  of  his  abstraction 
TOdtter  —  shapeless,  formless  matter.  The  Brahmins  of  Hin- 
dostan  declared  this  shapeless,  hence  infinite  matter  (fines 
faciunt  formam)  to  be  the  absolute.  What  is  formless,  shape- 
less, infinite,  is  incomprehensible ;  and  matter  as  such  —  i.  e., 
unformed  matter,  cannot  properly  be  understood  or  compre- 
hended. The  last  act  of  abstraction  drags  the  abstracting 
mind  into  the  matter,  equalizing  it  with  matter,  and  removes 
all  differences  between  the  two.  By  this  process  the  abstract- 
ing mind  becomes  absolutely  identical  with  matter;  and 
where  there  are  no  differences,  no  distinguishing  marks,  there 
can  be  no  discerning,  no  distinguishing,  no  comprehending. 
Matter  is  not  the  xa&'  i^fJta^  Trpwrov  of  this  process,  but  it  is, 
nevertheless,  the  xara  foah  Tzpiozov  ;  and,  though  the  last  pro- 
duct of  abstraction,  matter^  is  the  foundation  and  broad  base, 
the  true  substance  from  which  we,  that  is,  men^  must  rise  and 
take  shape  together  with  the  surrounding  world.  MaUer^  as 
the  material  of  the  world,  shapeless  matter,  as  such,  has  no 
certainty,  because  it  has  no  limits.  It  is,  therefore,  a  Nihility. 
And  the  Buddhists,  with  logical  necessity,  pronounced  Nihility 
'  Deity.'  But  as  general  matter  of  the  world,  matter  must  be 
that  matter  which  bears  within  itself  all  and  every  capability 
of  form.  It  must  be  able  to  move  into  all  possible  forms  and 
shapes,  and  must  in  reality  move  into  them ;  for  only  that  is 
possible  which  is  realized ;  what  never  is  realized  never  was 
possible.  But  how  can  nihilistic  matter  realize  itself?  That 
alone  is  real  which  is  definite,  which  is  limited.  Limitation 
can  only  be  effected  by  another.  The  difference  between  two 
characterizes  the  reality  of  either.  Matter,  therefore,  must  be 
limited  to  become  a  definite  reality.  But,  limited,  it  must  yet 
be  the  totality  of  forms  in  itself;  and,  since  there  is  no  other, 
it  must  be  limited  by  itself — it  must  differentiate  itself  Mat- 
ter, as  totality  of  forms,  can  realize  itself:  firstly,  by  develop- 
ing all  singular  forms  separately ;  secondly,  by  developing  all 
singular  forms  collectively,  generally.  In  other  words,  matter 
must  be  understood  as  totality  of  forms,  including  potentially 
all  singular  forms,  and  as  totality  of  forms,  including  poten- 
tially all  general  forms.  If,  then,  matter  has  to  limit  itself 
16 
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by  itself,  and  wit)iin  itself,  it  can  only  do  it  by  realizing  itself 
at  the  same  time  as  the  totality  of  all  singular  forms,  and  as  the 
qualitdtvody  other  to  itself — as  totality  of  all  general  forms, 
by  constituting  itself  as,  totality  in  the  sensuous  and  mental 
world.  And  as  it  cannot  realize  itself  in  any  other  way,  it 
must  realize  itself  in  this  way.  Thus  the  world  becomes  a 
reality,  which  it  were  not,  if  it  were  not  and  could  not  be 
thought.  And  this  is  the  only  way  in  which  mind  can  be 
understood  as  an  evolution  from  and  of  matter.  Qualitati/oe 
differentiation  is  the  first  step  in  the  development  of  matter, 
i.  e.j  in  the  development  of  the  world.  Qualitative  diflferen- 
tiation  is  the  power  to  which  the  Greek  bowed  in  reverence ; 
hence  his  innumerable  and  immortal  personal  Deities. 

Since  matter,  qualified  as  thinking  substance,  is  capable  t)f 
assuming  jand  developing  all  and  every  general  form  which  is 
possible,  its  development  in  every  individual  is  infinite,  i.  e.y 
neither  bound  by  space  nor  time.  Practically,  this  is  proved 
by  man's  ability  to  travel  in  mind  beyond  the  stars,  beyond 
the  years  that  are  coming,  and  to  crawl  back  to  his  early 
ancestors. 

The  modem  man,  then,  seeing  that  this  world  is  matter 
thrown  into  motion,  cannot  but  strive,  with  all  his  thoughts 
and  aspirations,  after  the  Absolute,  the  Bational,  the  great 
Unmoved  Mover  of  the  heavens  and  the  earth,  and  Him  he 
adores  as  the  father  of  the  word,  the  only  true  and  living 
Qod.^ 

1  It  is  quite  unnecessary  to  inform  the  intelligent  reader  that  this  admir- 
able notice  of  Darwin's  work  was  written  by  a  learned  German,  inasmuch 
as  his  speech,  in  some  places  at  least,  so  clearly  *  bewrayeth  him.*  In  one  or 
two  places,  indeed,  we  are  not  sure  that  we  understand  him,  and  if  we  do, 
we  are  sure  that  we  do  not  agree  with  him ;  as,  for  example,  when  he  speaks 
of  *■  matter  qualified  as  thmking  substance.'  Now,  as  we  believe,  the  '  think- 
ing substance '  is  mind  and  not  matter,  whether  qualified  or  not.  Again, 
when  he  says, '  only  that  is  possible  which  is  realized ;  what  is  never  realized 
never  was  possible.'  We  either  do  not  understand  his  language,  or  we  are 
bound  to  dissent  from  it.    It  smells  of  Spinozism. — Editor. 
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8.  Words  :  their  History  jlnd  Derivation.  Alphabetically  Ab- 
RANGED.  By  Dr.  F.  Ebener  and  E.  M.  Greenway,  Jr.  Baltimore: 
Sold  by  Turnbull  &  Brothers,  No.  8  N.  Charles  Street. 

'  Have  yon  seen  the  elephant  ? '  This  is  a  question  every- 
body asks,  and  which  nobody  nnderstands.  Even  we  our- 
selves, with  all  our  supposed  knowledge,  knew  just  ex^tly  noth- 
ing of  its  origin,  and  very  little  of  its  real  signification,  until 
we  read  the  above-named  publication.  We  there  learn  that  it 
is,  or  should  be,  ^  alefant '  and  not '  elephant,'  this  last  being  the 
vulgar  corruption  of  a  learned  word.  *  Have  you  seen  the  ale- 
fant?'  that  is  to  say,  a  showman  ^  who  cheats  and  deceives.'  Or, 
again  (to  leave  all  the  learned  etymology  out  of  the  question), 
*  An  aUfant  is,  therefore,  a  fpllow  that  travels  all  over  the 
world  for  the  purpose  of  exhibiting  his  dexterity  in  playing  all 
kinds  of  tricks — a  traveling  showman  who  leaves  his  modesty 
and  honesty  at  home,  and  has  brought  with  him  an  empty 
purse,  to  fill  which  he  even  tindergoes  the  ridicule  of  the  world.' 
And  to  see  the  ale/ant  means  '  to  see  a  show,  and  to  manage  to 
leave  one's  purse  behind.' 

Such  is  a  specimen  of  the  kind  of  information  to  be  derived 
from  the  learned  work  before  us.  It  is  a  monthly  publication, 
and  as  yet  only  four  numbers  have  been  issued.  The  speci- 
men above  given  is,  perhaps,  more  pleasant  than  important. 
We  might,  however,  have  selected  many  important  specimens 
or  proofs  of  the  great  value  of  the  work,  such  as  that  which 
occurs  under  the  head  of  *  Belief,'  and  other  fundamental 
words  of  our  mother  tongue.  What,  indeed  (if  only  su£Scient 
encouragement  were  given),  might  not  be  expected  of  an 
author  who,  to  an  elaborate  history  cmd  derivation  of  words^ 
brings  a  knowledge  of  Sanscrit,  Hebrew,  Greek,  Latin,  Ger- 
man, French,  Italian,  Spanish,  as  well  as  of  many  other  lan- 
guages? 

The  work,  as  we  have  said,  is  issued  in  monthly  publica- 
tions, each  number  consisting  of  thirty-two  large  qoArto  pages, 
in  two  columns,  printed  on  handsome  paper  and  in  beautiful 
type.  Only  four  numbers  have  as  yet  been  issued ;  and,  unless 
the  enterprise  should  meet  with  far  greater  encouragement,  it 
will  be  discontinued  after  the  publication  of  a  few  more  num- 
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bers.  It  is  *  Published  monthly,  at  $5.00  per  annum,  or  60 
cents  for  a  single  number.'  It  is,  we  fear,  a  century  in  ad- 
vance of  the  age  we  live  in,  at  least  in  this  country.  *    , 

4.  A  Qrebk  Grammar  for  Bbginkers.    By  William  Heniy  Waddell, 

Professor  of  Ancient  Languages  in  the  University  of  Georgia.    New 
York :  Harper  &  Brothers.    1869.  > 

5.  A  Latin  Grammar  for  Beginnbrs.    By  William  Henry  WaddelL  Pro- 

fessor of  Ancient  Langna^  in  the  University  of  Georgia.    New  York : 
Harper  &  Brothers.    1871. 

These  books  are  designed,  as  their  titles  import,  for  hegin- 
nersy  and  not  for  advanced  students.  They  are  prepared  by  a 
practical  teacher.  The  author  states  that  he  has  studiously 
avoided  the  insertion  of  a  solitary  word  not  absolutely  essen- 
tial. '  The  grammar,'  he  says, '  is  designed  to  be  committed 
to  memory,  from  cover  to  cover,  the  first  time  the  pupil  go€« 
over  it.  .  .  .  It  is  a  school-boy's  book,  and  intended  for  a 
school-boy's  use.'  Those  teachers  who  adopt  the  method  of 
requiring  their  pupils  first  to  commit  to  memory  the  forms  of 
words  as  established  in  the  declensions  of  the  nouns  and  adjec- 
tives, and  the  inflections  of  verbs,  will  find  the  elementary 
grammars  of  Professor  Waddell  exactly  adapted  to  their  use. 
"Words  which  in  their  case  —  endings  or  inflections  —  are 
exceptions  to  the  usual  or  so-called  regular  forms,  are  omitted. 
This  is  admirable,  for  it  is  certainly  a  correct  principle  in 
teaching  that  a  pupil  should  first  be  made  familiar  with  the 
common  or  usual  forms  of  words  or  sentences.  After  this  he 
is  prepared  to  appreciate  exceptional  methods  as  exceptions  to 
the  normal  rule.  The  regular  forms  and  exceptions  should 
never  be  presented  to  the  youthftil  mind  simultaneously.  We 
congratulate  the  University  of  Georgia  that  her  Professors  are 
beginning  to  make  books  for  schools  and  colleges. 

6.  A  Commentary  on  thb  GtosPBLS.    By  Thomas  O.  Summers,  D.  D. 

Nashville,  Tenn. :  Southern  Methodist  iSiblishing  House.    1870. 

These  volumes,  by  the  learned  and  accomplished  editor  of 
the  NdshviUe  Christmn  Advocate^  have  been  in  our  hands,  or 
rather  on  our  table,  for  two  months  or  more,  but  during  that 
time  we  have  had  no  opportunity  to  examine  them.    Hence  we 
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can  infer  their  character  only  from  the  character  of  their  author, 
which  entitles  them  to  very  great  consideration.  As  we  can- 
not, at  present,  speak  from  our  own  personal  knowledge,  we 
shall  permit  the  learned  author — the  walking  encyclopaedia — 
to  speak  for  himself.  His  Commentary  on  the  Gospel  of  St. 
John  has  not  yet  appeared,  and,  consequently,  we  can  give 
only  what  he  says  in  the  Preface  to  the  three  Synoptic  Gos- 
pels. *  For  several  years,'  he  there  says,  *  the  author  has  been 
employed,  as  far  as  other  engagements  would  permit,  in  writ- 
ing a  Commentary  on  the  Gospels,  based  on  a  Harmony  dif- 
ferent from  any  that  he  has  seen  in  print,  and  presenting 
synopses  of  the  views  of  leading  expositors  of  the  sacred  text, 
ancient  and  modem.  But  this  work  having  grown  on  his 
hands  to  such  an  extent  as  to  be  altogether  too  elaborate  for 
general  students,  such  as  members  of  Bible-classes,  Sunday- 
schools,  and  many  ministers,  he  has  postponed  its  publication, 
yielding  to  the  importunities  of  judicious  friends,  and  prepared 
a  condensed  Commentary  on  the  Gospels,  in  which  results  are 
given,  for  the  most  part,  without  the  processes  by  which  they 
were  reached,  and  without  noticing  conflicting  opinions  of 
other  authors.  Though  the  original  text  has  been  kept  con- 
stantly in  view,  he  has  refrained  from  citing  it,  in  conformity 
wiih  his  main  design.  The  author  could  not  farther  condense 
the  work  without  making  it  too  elementary  and  superficial  to 
meet  the  wants  of  those  who  may  seek  its  aid  in  studying  the 
inspired  records.  He  has  prepared  Questions  on  the  Gospels, 
based  upon  this  Commentary,  which  he  hopes  will  prove  avail- 
able to  both  teachers  and  students.' 

When  his  Commentary  on  the  fourth  Gospel  appears  we 
shall  be  happy  to  notice,  in  extenso^  the  result  of  his  labors. 

7.  Whitbfield  and  thb  Man  at  a  Distance. 

^  Much  has  been  said  and  written  about  the  noble  voice  of 
Whitefield,  and  the  immense  distance  it  could  be  heard.  Ko 
wonder  it  was  said  that  "  Whitefield  had  a  voice  like  a  lion." 
It  is  stated  that  one  clear  day  while  preaching  in  Philadelphia 
he  was  heard  at  Gloucester  Point,  two  miles  below  the  city, 
and  on  the  other  side  of  the  Delaware.     He  was  preaching  in 
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England  one  calm  summer  evening,  in  a  meadow  on  the  bank 
of  a  river.  His  voice  was  in  perfect  order,  and  it  thrilled  like  a 
trumpet ;  and  as  he  repeated  his-  text,  ever  and  anon  his  voice 
was  wafted  along  the  stream,  and  the  words  were  heard  by  a 
man  working  in  a  field  a  mile  or  two  distant,  who  knew  noth* 
Ing  of  Whitefield's  preaching,  but  concluded  it  was  the  voice 
of  God  speaking  to  him  from  heaven.  He  responded  to  it, 
and,  falling  on  his  knees,  prayed  for  the  forgiveness  of  his  sins 
and  for  a  change  of  heart.  Heaven,  in  mercy,  answered  his 
prayer,  and  he  arose  a  new  creature  in  Christ  Jesus.' 

8.  The  Service  of  Song  :  A  Treatise  on  Singing  in  Private  Devotion,  in 
the  Family  and  in  tlie  School,  and  in  the  Worshiping  Congregation.  By 
Key.  A.  G.  Stacy,  A.  M.  St.  Louis:  Southwestern  Book  and  Publishing 
Company,  510  and  512  Washington  Ayenue.    1871. 

With  this  Volume,  consisting  of  340  pages,  we  are  delighted. 
No  one  can  look  on  the  table  of  contents  without  a  desire 
to  devour  it  just  as  soon  as  possible.  Tempting,  however,  as 
is  the  bill  of  fare,  it  is  not  followed  by  any  disappointment  on 
the  part  of  those  by  whom  the  feast  is  devoured.  If  we  had 
the  time  and  the  talent  to  do  so,  we  could  not  give  a  better 
notice  of  this  volume,  or  of  it«  great  value,  than  is  truthfully 
presented  in  the  preface  by  *  the  author.'  Hence,  we  simply 
lay  his  words  before  our  readers,  with  the  assurance  that  the 
promise  is  amply  fulfilled  by  the  performance : 

*  The  author  of  this  unpretending  volume  has  long  looked 
in  sadness  upon  the  indifference  manifested  by  many  in  the 
service  of  song.  Thousands  who  have  the  ability  to  sing  main- 
tain a  careless  silence  in  the  church ;  and  of  those  who  sing, 
many  are  evidently  destitute,  to  a  very  great  extent,  of  the 
spirit  of  worship.  Even  ministers  are  but  too  frequently  seen 
burying  their  own  talent  for  song,  while  they  allow  habitual 
remissness  in  others  without  uttering  a  word  of  instruction, 
encouragement  or  warning.  Observation  of  this  inattention 
to  a  matter  of  prime  importance  convinced  the  writer,  several 
years  ago,  that  something  should  be  done  to  bring  up  the  prac- 
tice of  the  Church  to  the  Scriptural  rule. 

^  Supposing  that  there  were  already  extant  books  and  tracts 
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on  the  subject  of  Praise  in  Song,  we  searched  many  private 
libraries,  but  could  find  no  works  of  the  kind.  Special  inquiry 
was  then  made  at  sundry  bopk-stores  and  publishing  houses, 
but  with  little  success.  From  Columbia  and  Charleston,  S.  C, 
Nashville,  Tenn.,  and  200  Mulberry  street.  New  York,  and 
other  cities,  nothing  could  be  obtained  but  a  few  books  on 
Psalm-singing,  Hymnology,  and  Musical  history.  A  few  other 
valuable  publication  of  the  same  character  were  procured  from 
the  private  library  of  David  Creamer,  Esq.,  of  Baltimore,  most 
of  them  imported  by  him  from  England  about  twenly-five 
years  ago. 

^  None  of  these  volumes  are  in  general  circulation  in  this 
country;  and  in  none  of  them  is  the  general  subject  of  singing 
fio  fully  discussed  as  to  meet  the  desideratum.  Hence,  we 
reached  the  conclusion  that  one  more  book  was  greatly  needed. 
Friends  were  consulted,  and  among  them  the  Book  Editor  of 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South,  at  Nashville.  Their 
views  coincided  with  our  own,  and  we  were  encouraged  to 
undertake  the  work.  Urged  by  a  sense  of  duty,  we  took  up 
our  pen,  determined  to  publish  or  suppress  what  should  be 
written,  as  judicious  advisers  might  suggest.  The  present 
volume  is  the  result. 

'  We  have  paid  due  respect  to  the  productions  of  both  ancient 
and  modern  writers ;  but  have  steadily  kept  in  view  our  own 
plan,  and  have  fearlessly  expressed  our  own  views.  Above 
all,  we  have  made  the  Bible  "  the  man  of  our  counsel.'' 

'  To  have  written  in  the  absence  of  all  books  save  the  Holy 
Scriptures  would  have  cost  us  only  about  a  tithe  of  the  time 
and  labor  devoted  to  the  work,  but  we  thought  conclusions 
reached  after  free  discussion  preferable  to  dogmatism. 

^  It  is  hoped  that  the  book  will  be  found  to  be  Christianly 
liberal.  There  is  here  no  doctrinal  controversy  to  offend  those 
whose  creeds  differ  from  that  of  the  author.  In  what  is  said 
of  Church  usage  we  have  written  freely,  but  kindly.  Onr  aim 
has  been  to  prepare  a  manual  for  the  edification  and  comfort 
of  Christians  generally,  and  which  may  interest  and  profit 
those  who  are  without  the  pale  of  the  Church. 
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^  At  every  step  we  have  desired  that  a  theme  so  transcend- 
entlj  important  should  be  treated  with  an  abler  hand ;  and, 
without  the  kind  words  and  favorable  opinion  of  those  upon 
whose  judgment  we  could  rely,  the  work  had  never  been 
finished.  In  this  connection  we  take  pleasure  in  mentioning 
the  names  of  the  Rev.  T.  O.  Summers,  D.  D.,  and  the  Rev. 
W.  A.  Gamewell.    The  latter  now  sings  in  heaven. 

'  Being  especially  solicitous  to  reach  the  heart,  we  converse 
.   with  the  reader  as  friend  would  talk  to  friend. 

'  The  preparation  of  the  work  has  been  a  blessing  to  us,  and 
if  its  perusal  shall  be  alike  beneficial  to  the  reader,  we  shall 
be  a  thousand  times  compensated  for  the  time  and  e£Fbrt 
expended. 

*  May  we  meet  in  the  land  of  light  and  love.    There  we  shall 
j  forever  behold  and  worship  "  the  King  in  His  beauty."    But 

"  who  can  show  forth  all  His  praise  ? " 

i  ^  Our  ofi^ering,  humble  though  it  be,  is  laid  upon  the  altar 

}  of  Him  "  who  is  above  all  blessing  and  praise."    May  it  be 

;  graciously  accepted.' 
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CONSOLIDATION. 


llie  Baltimore  and  St.  Loois  Christian  Advocates 


Have  been  consolidated,  and  are  now  pablished  at 

St.  Loais  as  the 


ST.  LOOIS  CHfflSTIi  MOOT 


Rev.  THOMAS  M.  FINNEY,         \  ^  ... 
Rev,  THOMAS  E.  BOND,  M,  /?.,  )  ^'^^'^^^' 


It  is  the  largest  religious  newspaper  in  the  world. 

Full  columns  of  choicest  reading,  original  and  selected ;  and  of 
current  news,  religious  and  secular. 

In  addition  to  our  usual  choice  contributions,  valuable  articles 
from  the  pens  of  Bishops  Wightman,  McTyeire,  Keener  and  Marvin, 
and  of  Rev.  Dr.  R.  A.  Young  and  others,  being  sermons  and  ad- 
dresses delivered  at  the  late  Semi- Centenary  of  lyiethodism  in  St. 
Louis,  will  appear  (commencing  with  the  issue  of  3d  of  May)  dur- 
ing the  summer  and  fall.  Back  numbers  to  May  3d  can  be  sup- 
plied. 

Now  is  the  time  to  subscribe. 

Subscription  Price,  $3.00.    To  Preachers,  $2.00. 

Address 

Southwestern  Book  &  Publishing  Co. ,  PubHshers, 


810  and  6U  WA8HIH0T0V  AYXHUB.  ST.  LOUIS,  KO. 


THOS.  J.  IRVII^TG  &  CO., 

(Late  BTJBTON  A  IHVING,) 

No.  168  W.  Baltimore  Street, 

S  TITHTS. 

DRAWERS. 
COLLARS,  &.C.,  &c., 

Men 'a  FarulshlnKS  Qeiier&llr 

Directioni  for  Shjrt-Heanring. 

Ueisara  aiia  of  neck— ilze  ronnd  Ihs 
breast— etie  ronnd  Ibe  walsl- leuelb  or 
t]ee\e  from  butween  tbe  shonLdera  or 
Bplnal  cDlnmn  to  Ihe  end  of  wliBlblDd, 
holding  Ibearm  borlionUllT.  aod  bend- 
tnirthe  Elbon,  Bi;  wbsi  kind  or  collar, 
wAatbaod.  and  baaom.  For  Stada  or 
BatloDi.    State  It  a  tall  or  etont  Ognre. 

Wedding  Outfits. 

OrdeTB  Cor  QLOVEB,  TIES,  and  US- 
DERWBAR.  In  any  qnantlly,  howevet 
amall,  promptly  atlebded  to. 
Goodi  forwarded,  with  Bill  C.  O.  D.,  by  EipreaB,  to  any  part  of  the  Country. 

MARYLAND 

EYE  AND  EAR  INFIRMARY 

No.  66  Charles  and  No.  77  Saratoga  Streets, 
BALTIMORE,  MD. 

OFFICERS. 

PREStDBKT.  BECRETART. 

JOHN  B.  MORRIS,  Esq.  J.  J.  STEWART. 


B.  F.  NEWCOMB,  CHRISTIAN  AX.  WILLIAM  WILKINB. 

DIRECTORS. 

John  HopkuiB,  Samuel  M.  Shoemaker,  Wm.  F.  Frick,  W.  P.  Smith,  CoL 
M.  HesB,  G.  W.  Gail,  Jacob  Trust,  John  A.  Nichols,  H.  H.  Grau,  Judge  O.  W. 
Dobhin,  John  H,  B.  Lstrobe,  Dr,  A.  C.  Robinson,  Dr.  W.  C.  Van  Bibber,  Dr. 
Jaa.  C.  Manus,  Dr.  John  Morris,  Dr.  J.  J.  Warfield,  Dr.  F.  Knapp,  Dr.  J. 
Ruling. 

MANAGING  SURGEONS. 

G.  Ruling,  M.  D.,  late  First  Aesisiant  Surgeon  of  the  Eye  Hosptal  at 
Wiesbaden,  Germany :  First  ABsistant  Surgeon,  G.  L.  Robinson,  M.  D. ; 
Second  Aaaiatant  Surgeon,  George  Page,  H.  D. 


HORACE 

HOLTOX, 

We 
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Saint  Louis,  Mo. 
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ARMY    BLANKETS. 


NEW  YORK  HOTEL, 


721  BROADWAY, 


NEW  YORK 


D.    M.    HILDRETH    &   CO., 


PKOPRIETOES. 


■:o:- 


This  popular  Hotel,  so  long  and  favorably  known  to  tho 


Southern  travelling  public,  is  still  in  the  hands  of  the  above- 


named  proprietors,  who  spare  no  pains  to  maintain  its  well- 


earned  reputation. 


Jan.  1, 1871. 


